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Introducing the Series 


EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is designed to provide pupils with basic understandings of 
their own country and their world. The series includes both traditional and inquiry-oriented material. 
The rationale for this balance of traditional and inquiry-based material is twofold: First to provide 
pupils with those understandings necessary for gaining a perspective about the world in which they 
live. Second, the introduction of inquiry-oriented material confronts the pupils with new situations to 
which they are required to offer solutions based on logical thinking processes rather than reliance on 
memory. 

Today much talk is directed at discovery and inquiry. Often the words are used as slogans to 
mean that one favors the active involvement of pupils in their own learning. One point needs clari- 
fication: discover and inquiry in elementary classes must be guided activities. Pupils are not going to 
engage in pure inquiry identical to that of the scholars. Also, discovery learning is both an inductive 
and a deductive process. Students gather data for formulating concepts and generalizations from 
reading the text and reacting to the various charts, pictures, and maps. However, students should 
also be provided with questions to challenge them to seek further information outside the text. 

The guide material that follows this introduction suggests ways to guide pupils to the formu- 
lation of concepts and generalizations from data encountered in the unit. When pupils have formu- 
lated tentative concepts and generalizations, they can then use these abstractions as premises to 
check additional information encountered in the units. Pupils are thus active both inductively and 
deductively, going from the specific to the general and then using the general information to test 
situations encountered later. Teachers using units in this series should remember that regardless of 
whether the pupil is proceeding inductively or deductively, he is actively engaged in reading 
material both written and pictorial. Also, he is dealing with the unit text not as an end, but rather as 
a device to provide data and insights to enable him to continue study in related areas. 

EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a multidisciplinary program. History, geography, 
sociology, anthropology, archaeology, political science, and economics are stressed in these units. 
Other disciplines such as philosophy, urbanology, religion, language, and the arts are considered. 
Although each unit of study approaches its subject from the vantage point of many different disci- 
plines, the stress is placed on the several disciplines most relevant to the material discussed. The 
net result of this approach is the pupils’ understanding that any given area of study may be explored 
valuably using many different criteria. 

The wide range of social science processes is explored in these units. The goal of EXPLORING 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is not to make miniature social scientists out of our young people. Rather, 
the emphasis on processes in the series is a means of enabling pupils to achieve.a degree of inde- 
pendence in working with concepts and generalizations and in analyzing various social science 
phenomena. 

In each unit pupils are presented with expository material. They are asked to deal with this 
material by using many different processes. Questions, activities, and the illustrative materials in the 
form of pictures, charts, and maps are designed so that the pupil will examine and expand the 
expository material by using various social science processes. 
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The units in the EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES series have been designed to be 
relevant to a wide range of pupils. There are many types of learning tools in each unit—narrative and 
visual, expository and inquiry—effective with different aspects of a young person’s learning capacity. 
The units also are relevant to pupils with different life experiences. Throughout the series there 
is a focus on the urban environment and its inhabitants. However, the open-ended questions and 
activities in each unit allow the pupil from any environment to engage in contrastive analysis, 
whether comparing his own environment to an urban one, or his own urban environment to that in 
another society. 


ADDITIONAL SERIES INNOVATIONS 


The Use of Questions 


Throughout EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, questions are employed not only to 
test knowledge and comprehension, but also to allow students to work at higher cognitive levels. 
Interspersed throughout the text in each unit are open-ended questions which encourage the pupil 
to use the text material to “trigger” additional thinking. The higher cognitive levels of analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation are stressed. The placement of these questions is usually after information 
has been presented. This placement is based on research which indicates that pupils more effectively 
deal with information if questions come after rather than preceding the material the pupils are 
reading. 

It is crucial that the teacher devote attention to these questions which are a prime vehicle for 
assisting pupils in working inductively with the units. Questions at the end of each unit stress appli- 
cation, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation of information. In addition, in Levels 4, 5, and 6, there are 
questions at the end of each chapter which test knowledge and comprehension and are primarily 
for review of basic information. 


The Use of Artwork 


Photographs, reproductions, drawings, charts, and maps play an important role in the pupils’ 
study of a unit in EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. In addition to supplementing visually 
the pupils’ understanding of an area or an idea, the pictorial material provides another type of learn- 
ing process. Picture captions are often in the form of questions asking the pupils to draw conclusions 
from the photographs or reproductions that they see. Picture stories are sometimes used both to 
amplify the text and to present the pupil with a visual story from which he can learn. 

The charts and maps in the units provide the pupils with another form of data. Again, pupils 
are asked to do more than look at the chart or map. The teacher can use charts and maps to broaden 
children’s knowledge of a subject and also to increase their ability and tools for inquiring. 


Feature Pages 


An additional and important learning tool incorporated into the units are feature pages. In 
Levels 1, 2, and 3, these pages are banded in blue and provide exercises to expose the pupils to 
various processes of thinking—comparing, classifying, synthesizing, etc., based on their previous 
learning experiences. In Levels 4, 5, and 6, these pages are banded in gold, and they contain three 
distinct types of material. “Reading About” features provide pupils with additional information about 
a person or subject relevant to the area being studied. In “Thinking About” features, the pupils read 
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new material and are given questions to answer on this material. Many social science processes are 
dealt with in these questions. Often the reading material in “Reading About” and “Thinking About” 
features is primary source material. The third type of feature is an investigation. In many of the 
units in EXPLORING THE SOCIAL STUDIES, “Investigating” features offer the pupils data 
in the form of maps and charts. The pupils are then asked to draw conclusions, evaluate, compare, 
or use other processes using the raw data that they have been given. In some investigation features 
the pupils are asked to use outside materials or experiences to obtain their data. All of these features 
provide pupils with material outside of the basic narrative and encourage them to inquire and 
discover. 


CONCLUDING POINTS 


In the past, much social science study tended to report names, places, and dates as if the people 
in the given time were not really human beings. This series is concerned with stressing the human 
dimension of the social sciences. Emphasis has been placed, often via the open-ended questions, on 
the pupils’ consideration of the human elements of past events. “Why did people act as they did? 
How do you think they felt in light of these particular circumstances?” This is a series not just to be 
read; it is a series that has been designed to trigger pupil interest and interaction. 

Knowledge and experiences gained in the study of the social sciences can assist us in coping 
with our increasingly smaller yet increasingly more complex world. The series authors feel that the 
material presented in these various units can contribute significantly in providing pupils with neces- 
sary competencies for comprehending their world and for participating effectively in it. 


Introducing Learning About Countries 
and Societies 


Received by the Indian Ocean and mingled with the common waters of all mankind flows the 
Ganges River—polluted by the open sewers running through the vast Hindustan Plain. A massive 
cloud of air pollution, unknown in medieval France, today easily moves across France’s border and is 
blown by prevailing winds on to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. At home Lake Erie lies 
mortally wounded, an early casualty in unthinking man’s war against nature. While leaders on both 
sides of the globe ponder difficult problems of foreign policy in the political, economic, and military 
realms, other Great Lakes continue to deteriorate. The Caspian Sea, the world’s largest inland body 
of water, is in dire threat from rapidly increasing industrial development in the Volga-Don basin. 
Where ancient Greek seamen once sailed, NATO scientists now monitor Mediterranean pollution 
levels. The challenge of learning about countries and societies is the challenge to learn about and 
understand their peoples and how they meet the common human problems in different national and 
social settings. Can there be any doubt that the problems of countries and societies of the Seventies 
are world problems? 

In Learning About Countries and Societies and the accompanying teacher's guide, the authors 
have chosen to look at the world as the home of man. This home might best be thought of as having 
many different rooms, each room with several windows through which to view it. Thus in applying 
the basic multi-disciplinary approach, we can gain many valid perspectives on the home as a whole 
by looking at selected rooms through the various windows of the social science disciplines. 

The countries or areas selected for study as rooms in the home of man reflect a balance of 
ancient, medieval, and modern, of western and “non-western,” and of the more and the less techno- 
logically developing nations. No attempt has been made to cover all aspects of any one of these 
countries or areas. Rather, representative factual information and data have been provided and 
organized in such a way as to facilitate the development of concepts and generalizations that will 
have broad applicability for the learner as he encounters other data and information in dealing with 
world problems in any part of this global home of man. 

Through the text, the guide, and the annotations, much relevant specific information is brought 
out on each topic. It is important that the teacher views such factual information as material to be 
used in discussing these topics, for extending interest, and for broadening pupils’ overall under- 
standing, not for memorization and later factual recall. 

Questions coded in blue in this volume often ask for comparison, as do many of the questions 
in the guide. The purpose of such comparisons is to activate the pupils’ minds to draw upon those 
experiential referents, or familiar objects and experiences, that will bring more meaningful percep- 
tions to the new and unfamiliar objects and experiences described. Comparisons are not made to 
evoke critical value judgments about the “superior” or “inferior” quality of that which is compared. 
Rather, concepts are introduced and suggestions offered wherein pupils might be helped to form 
their own generalizations about the various ways people in different societies meet common human 
needs and problems. For example, in looking at Indian society in the anthropology chapter in Unit 4, 
the following generalization is presented as a guide: All societies or social systems are logical and 
reasonable if examined in terms of their own beliefs, values, and traditions, regardless of how 
illogical or unreasonable they may appear to observers outside of such societies. 
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In addition to the more distinct views from the perspective of the social science disciplines, 
certain topical themes have been interwoven among chapters and units. Included in these are 
colonialism and movements toward self government, cultural bias and racial discrimination, slavery 
and other forms of human exploitation, and the related themes of economic development and prob- 
lems of population. There has been a conscious effort on the part of the authors to present these 
themes (and the guide commentary thereon) in such a way as to maximize the development of 
self-awareness and positive self-image of the learner, as he identifies with the times, places, and 
persons being studied. 

The teacher’s guide material for each unit presents concepts, generalizations, processes, and 
learning objectives for each chapter in the unit, followed by teaching suggestions. Although the 
teaching suggestions have been structured in lessons, the author purposely has not indicated a given 
amount of time for each lesson. Instead, each lesson comprises a cohesive unit of study. The amount 
of time spent on the lesson should be determined by your own assessments of your class’s ability. 

The guide for each unit of Learning About Countries and Societies contains additional informa- 
tion, quotations, statistics, and suggestions for books which would be useful for the teacher in dealing 
with specific areas of the unit. Some of this material is included mainly for teachers’ background 
information in a certain area. Some is intended for direct presentation to the pupils, as is indicated 
in the guide. In all cases, however, it was felt that this material would best be presented to the 
pupils by the teachers rather than in the pupil’s text. 

EXPLORING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES has been designed to be flexible to the needs of 
many different classrooms and curriculums. The units in Learning About Countries and Societies 
have been placed in an order which the authors feel will facilitate a progressive development of 
concepts and cognitive processes. The guide material has been written with the idea that the teacher 
may wish to use series units in different combinations than those presented in the hardbound texts. 
Although the teacher will find some repetition in the introduction of concepts, etc., the author feels 
that the guide will be most useful if each unit is treated as an entity unto itself. 


NOTE 


The following embassies and information offices will provide a list of pamphlets and other 
pieces of educational material available to schools free or for nominal cost. 


Brazil: Embassy of Brazil, 3007 Whitehaven St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

Egypt: Arab Information Center, 757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10017. 

France: Press and Information Division, French Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Greece: Royal Greek Embassy, 2211 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

India: Information Services of India, 2107 Massachusetts Ave., N.W, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

Israel: Information Office, Embassy of Israel, 1621 22nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

Nigeria: Embassy of Nigeria, 1333 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Embassy of the U.S.S.R., 1125 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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Dear Student: 


To understand your own life, your nation, the times in which you 
live, you need to look at the world around you. You must study 
mankind in the past and in the present, in many countries and 
societies. You must see how people are alike and how they are 
different from one another. Learning About Countries and Societies 
is designed to help you understand this world in which we live. 

Social scientists use many different learning processes in their 
attempts to understand problems and situations. There is no one 
question or one approach that will lead them to all of the answers 
they seek. As a student, you too need to use many learning processes 
to gain an understanding of any problem or situation. Each of the 
eight units in this book deals with a country or an area of the world. 
In each unit you will approach the area of study from the point of 
view and the learning processes of several different social scientists. 

As you read, you will see sections of questions printed in blue. 
Often there is no one right or wrong answer to these questions. 
Instead, they ask you to use processes of thinking to examine either 
what you have read or the pictures, charts, or maps you have just 
studied. 

The pages banded in gold will ask you to read about, think about, 
or investigate a subject related to your study of the unit. Again, you 
are asked to learn in many different ways—to read and understand, 
to compare, to contrast, to draw conclusions, to do research. 

By using all of these methods to examine the countries and soci- 
eties included in this book, you will be better able to examine any 
country or society that you study. By examining other countries and 
societies, you will better understand yourself and your world. 


Tue AUTHORS 


UNIT | 


Ancient Greece 


Introducing the Unit 


This introduction is intended to be very brief. Separate introductions relating more specifically 
to the various views of Ancient Greece by an historian, a sociologist, an economist, an archaeologist, 
and a broad view of philosophers, historians, and scientists will be found at the beginning of the 
guide material for each of the five chapters of this unit. 

The consistent viewpoint encouraged in teaching Ancient Greece in all of these chapters is 
basically that despite the separation of centuries, there is hardly any phase of our life today in which 
the influence of Ancient Greece cannot be felt. The teacher cannot expect such a statement, however 
true it may be, to be received by pupils as an earthshaking news statement. Thus it is a challenge to 
make ancient peoples and their ideas come to life in such a way as to interact with the people and 
ideas of the modern complex society of today. The suggested procedures based on the development 
of relevant concepts and generalizations presented in each of the following chapters are designed 
to help the teacher meet this demanding challenge. 


Chapter 1 | A Historian Looks at Ancient Greece 


CONCEPTS 


Bronze Age e Early Iron Age e “Dark Age” « “Golden Age” « Polis or city-state « Aristocracy 
Tyranny « Democracy « “Direct” democracy « Discipline 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. History is the written record of known human experience over periods of time. Human ex- 
perience that has not been recorded or remembered is outside the province of history. 

2. The written record of the human experience of any peoples over any period of time is 
necessarily fragmentary, selective, and subject to interpretation. 

3. The history of a land and people over a given period of time reflects the development of its 
internal institutions and conflicts which tend to divide them, as well as the external threats and 
conflicts which tend to unify them. 
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PROCESSES 


Comparing e Contrasting « Applying « Analyzing « Synthesizing « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 


1. Define history and to give an example of how fragments of the history of Greece had been 


lost for long periods of time. 


2. Trace the settlement of early Greeks on the peninsula and the islands and tell from what 


areas they emigrated. 


3. Identify the major external threats and conflicts that affected the growth and development 
of Greece and describe how Greece was affected by each one. 

4. List the most important phases of the internal development of the city-state of Athens and 
tell how this development was affected by its leaders and other significant Greek influences. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


The challenge of teaching the history of any 
people of any period of time is becoming 
greater with each passing year and pupils are 
beginning to ask why with an ever greater con- 
viction that they have a right to a valid answer, 
an answer that is valid to them. Relevancy 
seems more and more to be the key word 
around which such questions are built, not only 
for the study of history, but for all areas of the 
curriculum. As relevancy, on the surface of the 
question, seems logically to reside in the here 
and now it would then seem safe to assume that 
that which is further removed in terms of time 
and place must somehow be irrelevant. But as 
we would learn from the Greek philosophers 
and masters of logic, such an assumption may 
be false. 

Fully aware of this problem, the authors 
join in asking questions of relevancy (page 3) 
and proceed to answer them in subsequent sec- 
tions of this chapter as well as the related chap- 
ters in this unit. One reason we study history is 
to gain broadened perspectives with which to 
view our present-day experience and see more 
clearly some of the paths that are open to us in 
the future. History may make man more aware 
of the possible, but offers him no absolutes or 
inevitables in his march into the future. 
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The history of Ancient Greece certainly 
offers a context in which we can look back into 
time and see the roots of much of our present- 
day western civilization. Pupils should be 
helped to see that there is almost no part of 
their life in which the Ancient Greeks are irrele- 
vant. Their influence can be felt not only in our 
daily language but in how we use that language 
to talk and write, and it even affects our pattern 
of thinking as well as what we think about. 
Certainly their influence in art, architecture, 
laws and government, science and mathematics 
and in medicine can readily be evidenced 
from much of what we see and use regularly in 
our society today. But what is more, pupils 
should understand that in one sense the Greeks 
are still actively influencing today’s society as 
we find new appreciation for their tolerance 
and humanism. And what of their influence on 
our athletic games and the theatre? 

The task for the teacher then becomes one 
of showing pupils that the forest can often be 
better seen by standing back away from it 
rather than being in between the trees. The 
complexity of our modern civilization is such 
that we could do better to see it through com- 
parative examination of this cradle of western 
civilization we call Ancient Greece. 


LESSON 1 


WHERE THE GREEKS CAME FROM 
(pp. 3-7) 


LESSON FOCUS: History is fragmentary, yet 
continuous and interrelated » Archaeology helps 
fill in some of the gaps in history 


The history of Greece and where the 
Greeks came from is a particularly valid study 
to support the generalization that the written 
record of the human experience of any peoples 
at any period of time is necessarily fragmen- 
tary, selective, and subject to interpretation. 
(See Generalization 1, page 1-2.) 


Pupils should understand that human ex- 
perience that has not been recorded or re- 
membered cannot be called history, but that 
many of those gaps in history are being filled in 
by archaeologists who are “writing” history at 
an ever faster pace. The concept of history as 
being naturally interrelated and continuous is 
more evident than ever before. 

As the text points out (page 3), famous 
archaeologists such as Heinrich Schliemann, 
who as a boy had his imagination fired by a 
schoolmaster’s recitations of Homer, have put 
more pieces in place in this Aegean puzzle, and 
in the past 100 years we know more of Ancient 
Greece than we learned in all of the last 2000 
years. The teacher may want to do some read- 
ing for background and discussion purposes, 
and Meet the Ancient Greeks by Xenophon 
Leon Messinesi tells “The Story of Dr. Schlie- 
mann” and his finds at Troy and Mycenae 
which helped us learn where the Greeks came 
from. See pages 24-32 of his book. (See Read- 
ings and Sources, p. 1-24, for bibliographic 
information. ) 

Have pupils read pages 3-7 after an intro- 
ductory discussion and then compare the feel- 
ings these early sailors had as they sailed west 
across the Aegean, with feelings expressed by 
the men of the time of Columbus nearly 3500 
years later. Over that vast period of time men 
had changed little in their superstitious fears of 
the unknown, in this case the fear of falling off 


the “end of the earth.” Ask pupils to give 
thought to why men pushed on in spite of fears 
and great risks. Have we had men of today who 
journeyed on in spite of high risk to their lives 
in order to go where men had not been before? 
(Note the modern astronauts’ voyages to the 
moon, modern explorers of remote areas, moun- 
tain climbers, undersea explorers, etc. ) 

Discuss the problem of overpopulation in 
Asia Minor as a reason for the continued emi- 
gration from that area. Now mankind has 
moved out into all the areas of the habitable 
space on this globe and no one has fallen off, 
but rather met others coming around the other 
way. Instead of losing his life from the mysteri- 
ous unknown, man has often lost it in conflict 
with these other men who came in the back 
door so to speak. Discuss this relatively new 
global concept of the earth in terms of man’s 
history. Where does he go now when his land 
is overpopulated? (More attention will be given 
this concept in Units 4 and 5 on India and the 
Middle East. ) 

On page 4 pupils have read about the 
bronze axes which were used by the early set- 
tlers of Greece. Ask them what bronze is and 
how did these ancient people get such tools? 
An excellent reference for this section is Emily 
Vermeule’s Greece in the Bronze Age. (See 
Readings and Sources, p. 1:24.) Although 
this book is rather technical reading for pupils 
it has a section of approximately 50 photo- 
graphs of such tools, weapons, utensils and 
other artifacts and diagrams from the various 
bronze ages in Ancient Greece. 

Ask pupils what is meant by the statement 
that “the Europeans were backward.” Note the 
comparison (page 4) with the Asians in this 
statement. Is there such a fixed condition as 
“backward” or is it a relative term which always 
needs comparison and even then should be 
used carefully with conscious criteria in mind? 
Who would we say is “backward” today— 
Asians or Europeans? Might this depend on our 
cultural background and on what criteria or 
standards we are using to judge backwardness? 

Have pupils look at the map of Greece on 
page 5. How would the mountain barriers 
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with few passes affect both the settlement of 
Greece and its relatively uninterrupted develop- 
ment for long periods of time? Ask pupils why 
Greeks continued to be seamen and through 
cultural contact influenced the European in- 
vaders to do the same. 

Ask pupils to look up more information on 
the Mycenaeans. Although it was Schliemann 
who originally uncovered much of the treasure 
of the Mycenaean Age he did not have the 
background to interpret it, and it took many 
years of work by archaeologists and cryptog- 
raphers to piece together this first Greek- 
speaking civilization. A set of beautiful color 
prints of Mycenae, both drawings and photo- 
graphs of ruins, can be found in the National 
Geographic Society’s Greece and Rome: Build- 
ers of Our World. A chapter by Vermeule gives 
a first-hand account of her travels and work in 
this area. (See Readings and Sources, p. 1-24.) 


LESSON 2 


FROM THE DARK AGE TO 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


(pp. 7-13) 


LESSON FOCUS: Concept of a “dark age” + 
Movement into the Early Iron Age + The 
gradual development of democracy from 
tyranny and disorder 


Ask pupils what the term “Dark Age” 
means. Has this term been used for any other 
period of history? Have pupils look up Dark 
Age and the Dark Ages in reference books. To 
help pupils get the concept of a period of time 
in which a great civilization was nearly blotted 
out, suggest what it might be like in our coun- 
try if such a thing happened. 

If some invading army were to attack the 
United States, destroy all the cities, burn all our 
books, tear down all the schools, libraries and 
museums and do away with our communica- 
tions and transportation systems, could our 
civilization survive much longer than the memo- 
ries of those left living who were not killed in 
the invasion? If the few people left were busy 
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just trying to gather enough food and grow a 
few crops to survive starvation would they be 
able to write more books and records, make 
new cities, build new schools, and other institu- 
tions necessary for civilization to exist? 

The next concept that should be dealt with 
is that of simultaneous events or contemporary 
periods. As the Dark Age covered Greece and 
the surrounding area for nearly 400 years it is 
important for pupils to understand that in other 
areas of the world civilizations were on the 
rise or were flourishing. The Dark Age was not 
only a historical period but had a geographical 
limitation. Call pupils’ attention to the nearby 
civilizations to the east. Egypt was declining in 
power for some time with the exception of the 
period around 1300 B.C. when Rameses II 
ruled, and the Hittite civilization, which had 
dominated Asia Minor for 500 years before, was 
falling apart in 1200 B.C. It was not long after, 
during the Dark Age of Greece, that a new and 
rich civilization emerged in Ancient Palestine. 
See “The Importance of Ancient Palestine” Unit 
5, Middle East, page 231 and the same section in 
the guide for that unit, page 5-10. 

The period of the Dark Age and imme- 
diately following, led from the Bronze Age into 
the Early Iron Age. An important concept for 
pupils, much broader than that of Greek civili- 
zation itself, is the importance and significance 
of the Early Iron Age. It should be explained to 
pupils that in the Bronze Age weapons were 
very expensive. Bronze was made of copper and 
tin and only the very wealthy could afford 
them. The barbarians who roamed the country 
did not have such fine, expensive weapons. With 
the coming of the Iron Age strong weapons 
were common and cheap since once the smelt- 
ing process became well known, any village 
smith could make iron weapons. It was this new 
inexpensive technological advance that contrib- 
uted to the fall of many cities and centers of 
civilization just after the Bronze Age. Dis- 
cuss this concept with the class. How have 
other technological advances changed the course 
of history due to changes in effectiveness and 
availability of weapons? Discuss the invention of 
gunpowder, with iron weapons! What about the 


invention of nuclear weapons? At first they were 
very expensive and only one or two countries 
had them. Now that more smaller countries have 
nuclear weapons and they are available at far 
less cost than before, could smaller less respon- 
sible countries start conflicts that could bring 
down the very centers of civilization today? 

Note that out of the Dark Age situation of 
poverty, violence, and disorder grew the city- 
states ruled by the Aristocrats and later the 
Tyrants. Call attention to the extreme disorder 
and lack of consistent laws. From this situation 
Draco drew up his set of laws about 621 B.C. 
Were they fair laws or unfair? Have pupils tell 
why they feel the laws were fair or unfair. In a 
state of lawlessness and disorder are the laws 
that are drawn up often very harsh? Compare to 
the demand from some citizens for harsher 
laws in our nation today. 

The dissatisfaction of the people with the 
laws of Draco, led to the choice of Solon. Pupils 
should consider the reforms of Solon, who was 
called the “father of democracy.” Pupils may be 
interested to know that among Solon’s reforms 
was a form of tax based on the same idea as 
our graduated income tax today. The citizens 
were divided into four classes according to 
wealth, and the first three groups paid taxes 
according to how wealthy they were, while 
the fourth class, -had no money and paid no 
taxes. There are many stories of Solon that 
interested pupils might be encouraged to find 
and read. 

Discuss Pisistratus with the class. Note he 
was a dictator but a popular dictator who de- 
voted his life to the glorification of Athens. Ex- 
plain to pupils that Pisistratus was Solon’s cou- 
sin, and that Solon strongly warned against 
electing him the leader as he would become a 
dictator. Ask pupils why Solon would probably 
have opposed a dictator even if he was a popu- 
lar one. Is the concept of democratic govern- 
ment consistent with dictatorial rule? 

Compare Sparta and its form of military 
aristocracy that governed that city-state for two 
centuries. Note the statement on page 10 that 
discipline seems to have been the basis of this 
system. Have individual pupils research Sparta 


for reports to the class. The teacher may want 
to read to the class some famous stories of 
Spartan bravery. 

Cleisthenes took the Athenian citizens into 
“partnership” in order to oppose King Cleo- 
menes who was backed by Sparta. Ask pupils to 
discuss the feeling of the Athenians about their 
freedom. Might not the taste of freedom and 
democracy under Solon have given Athenians a 
hunger for more local rule by a more demo- 
cratic government? Why did Cleisthenes break 
up the rigid classes of people in Athens? What 
did the new constitution call for? Discuss with 
pupils the three functions of government under 
the new constitution. How does this division of 
government functions compare to our own gov- 
ernment today? Make further comparisons of 
the direct democracy of Athens with our 
democratic republic. 

.The National Geographic volume, Greece 
and Rome Builders of Our World, has an excel- 
lent 16 page section of text and color pictures 
on the Persian Wars. 

The Golden Age of Athens was selected to 
study in more depth in this unit, and in the 
next three chapters pupils will be looking at 
Athens from the viewpoint of a sociologist, an 
economist and an archaeologist. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 13) 


(1) The first Greeks were believed to be imi- 
grants from Asia Minor who came _ to 
Greece because their own country was 
overpopulated. 

(2) The Dark Age was the period of three to 
four hundred years following the fall of the 
great Mycenaean Civilization, just after 
1200 B.C., when the art of writing was lost, 
communication with the world outside was 
lost and most forms of civilization, includ- 
ing the history of this period, was lost. 

(3) A polis was a city-state, the main city and 
immediate area around it that was gov- 
erned as a sovereign unit. 
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(4) A “direct” democracy is one in which each 
eligible citizen governs directly in all mat- 
ters of state, and does not elect represent- 
atives to run the affairs of government such 
as we do in an “indirect” democracy. 


(5) All citizens participated in the General As- 
sembly which was the source of all author- 
ity—legislative, executive, and judiciary. 
Citizens also made up the Council of the 
Five Hundred and the popular juries. 


Chapter 2| A Sociologist Looks at Athens 


CONCEPTS 


Social organization e Social disorganization « Modes of behavior « Social classes « Social 


institutions 


GENERALIZATIONS 
/ 


1. Man is by nature a social creature and in order to understand man in a given social grouping 


ig cttror Mrs ta the values, ideas and modes of behavior of that social grouping. 


2. All societies of man have some form of social organization. 
3. All members of a society are ranked either formally or informally into different levels of 


prestige and power which are called social classes. 


4, All societies develop some social institutions which serve the major functions and needs of 
society, depending upon the form of their social organization and the number or nature of their 


social classes. 


PROCESSES 


Remembering ¢ Translating e Comparing e Contrasting « Applying « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 2, pupils will be able to: 


1. List the main items or topics of concern to the sociologist. 

2. Identify the various social classes in Athenian society and see/tell how these classes related 
to each other in their overall pattern of social organization. 

3. Compare the basic social organization of Athenian society with our modern society today, on 
the basis of informal and formal classes and mobility or movement of persons from one class to 


another. 


4. Recall the duties and responsibilities of citizens of our society and compare them with the 
duties and responsibilities of citizens in Athenian society. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


In this unit as in several of the following units, 
pupils will be asked to look at a particular 
society at a given period of time in the human 
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experience of that country, from the viewpoint 
of a sociologist. To many young people some- 
what familiar with the study of history and 
geography, sociology will be relatively unfa- 
miliar. Pupils should be given a simple intro- 


duction to what sociology is and with what 
kinds of things the sociologist is primarily con- 
cerned. 

It is useful for the pupil to have a general 
idea of what sociology is and how the study of 
sociology (as only one of the several disciplines 
of the social science) contributes and is re- 
lated to the whole study of man. A recurring 
theme of this guide will be found in its effort 
to help teachers place these various disciplines 
in the context of this whole study of man. It 
should be remembered by the teacher that 
there is only a study of sociology (or any other 
social science) because man has chosen to 
divide the study of his species into various arti- 
ficial categories or divisions for the purpose of 
focusing on particular aspects of the whole. 
This is a useful and constructive way to give 
some order to the knowledge man gains from 
his study, but there is also some danger that 
such artificial fractionalization of the study of 
man may limit the development of broad per- 
spectives necessary for conceptualization of 
man as a highly complex social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, political creature who lives in a real 
world of time and space dimensions. 

Therefore, relate to the pupil that sociology 
is that part of the study of man that is primarily 
concerned with understanding his behavior 
within groups and between groups. The sociol- 
ogist then will study the societies or social 
groupings of man, the social organization of 
man into levels or classes within a society, the 
social institutions, customs, folkways, mores and 
social laws, and from his findings organize the 
factual data in such a way as to draw certain 
general conclusions or generalizations about the 
group behavior of man. 

Of equal importance with the definition of 
sociology is the purpose of studying human 
social behavior. Such an organized study per- 
forms the basic task of all science, that of 
helping us to separate fact from opinion, and to 
learn to analyze those facts to better under- 
stand ourselves as human beings. The pupil 
should begin to look at himself as a member or 
part of the total society in which he lives, see 
the ways in which society affects his life, and 


understand that he in turn, as a member of 
society, has some influence on the other mem- 
bers of that society and thus society as a whole. 
Such broad understandings are, of course, not 
easy to develop, but in the course of the study 
and discussion of the various societies in this 
series, pupils will have made some advances 
toward this broader objective. 


LESSON 3 


THE ATHENIAN CLASS SYSTEM 
(p. 16, and pp. 19-21) 


LESSON FOCUS: The three basic divisions 
of Athenian society: citizens, metics, slaves * 
The somewhat unique factor that wealth as 
such was not an indication of class 


Discuss the meaning of class system and 
social classes. Ask pupils if we have social 
classes in our society today. Note the difference 
between formal class distinctions in some socie- 
ties and the informal groupings often based on 
what we call socio-economic factors. For com- 
parison purposes refer briefly to the classes in 
India under the caste system in which people 
cannot move from one class to another. Com- 
pare this rather rigid and formal class system 
with the informal system of upper, middle and 
lower classes found in many western nations 
today. Note that although Americans do not 
like to admit it and there is much disagreement 
on the kinds and number of classes, many 
sociologists identify from three to six classes in 
the United States based upon socio-economic 
factors. If it is true that there are social classes 
in our society, point out that they are informal, 
and there is a much higher degree of mobility 
or movement from one class to another as com- 
pared to many other countries. Note in the 
Soviet Union, in which official statements deny 
the existence of social class distinctions, all sup- 
posedly being comrades, there has also been 
found clear evidence of classes in their society. 

Ask pupils how the term citizen was used 
in the context of the Athenian society we are 
studying as compared to a citizen of the United 
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States. Are women citizens in the United States? 
Was there any class mobility in Athens? See 
bottom of page 16 of text. 

The citizens of Athens did all the work of 
government. Pupils should list the various kinds 
of government work that needed to be done 
even in Athens at that time. Take time enough 
for pupils to list such jobs. Then compare those 
tasks with the great complex of government 
tasks in our society today. Have pupils discuss 
the great difficulty of using citizens on a volun- 
teer and part-time basis to handle the affairs of 
the day-to-day job of running such a govern- 
ment. Note that even in the relatively small 
city-state of Athens it was a difficult job. Ask 
pupils how the business of trade, commerce, 
and industry could have taken place were it not 
for the non-citizen slaves and metics of Athens. 

Note the reference on page 19 to jury duty. 
This is an opportunity to discuss an obligation 
of citizenship in the United States just as in 
Athens. Ask pupils how many of their parents 
have served on juries. Have them interview 
their parents on how they felt about it. Did it 
disrupt their home life, their jobs, or other busi- 
ness or family responsibilities? Do people like 
to serve on juries? Why or why not? Are people 
paid to serve on juries? How is this like the 
poorer citizen of Athens being paid for his 
time? How much do jurors get? Interested pu- 
pils should be encouraged to call, or visit 
county officials to learn how jurors are chosen 
today and how they serve and fulfill their 
civic duty. 

Discuss the position of the metics in the 
social and political structure of Athenian so- 
ciety. Pupils may find it strange that metics had 
no political rights yet were among the richest 
and most successful professional people in 
Athens. It may also be somewhat confusing to 
pupils that there were the metics, referred to as 
the “middle class” Athenians, but within the 
ranks of the citizens there was an informal class 
distinction in which the wealthier and more 
prominent citizens who held many slaves were 
considered upper class citizens as opposed to 
the ordinary or middle class citizen who had 
only a dozen or so slaves, (see page 20 of text). 
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Discuss Hippocrates and Herodotus and 
refer to pages 44 and 47 of the text. These two 
famous Greeks could not qualify as citizens of 
Athens. Have pupils compare them to famous 
immigrants that have come to our country. 
Most of the famous immigrants to the United 
States, however, became naturalized citizens. 

In discussing the slaves in Athens, pupils 
should note that their idea or concept of slaves 
may be somewhat different than that condition 
of the non-citizen lower class of Athens. They 
were called slaves and of course, had no polit- 
ical rights and were not free in terms of being 
free to do other than their master’s will. How- 
ever, as a social grouping within Greek society 
the slaves were on the whole much freer than 
that of the slaves of the Egyptians or even the 
slaves of the American pre-Civil War south. 

Discuss the business and _ occupational 
levels of many slaves. Example: often expert 
craftsmen and businessmen, policemen, teach- 
ers, the public executioner, and although not 
common there were even bankers among the 
slave class. It is important that slaves be seen 
as one of the formal classes or levels of the 
social structure of Athenian society and not 
thought of as in the general context of slaves. 

To make these social roles come to life the 
teacher may want to suggest that a group of in- 
terested pupils write a few short scenes of daily 
life in Athens and have roles for slaves, citizens 
and metics. 


LESSON 4 


WOMEN, CHILDREN, EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN ATHENS 
(pp. 21-24) 


LESSON FOCUS: The status of females in 
Athens as compared to females in our society ° 
Education and training of males and females in 
Athenian society 


As noted before, women were not citizens. 
In view of recent and current controversies in 
regard to women’s rights and the women’s 
liberation movement in the United States, have 


pupils make comparisons of the status of women 
in Athenian society as compared to ours. What 
was the role of the married woman? What free- 
dom did the young girls have? What did girls 
of your age do? Why could they not go to 
school? Some of the girls in the class may be 
interested in studying and reading further in 
other books to report on the state of young 
girls and women in Athenian society. 

If pupils have studied Unit 5, The Middle 
East (pages 224-225), have them compare 
school in Athens with what we know of school 
in Ancient Sumer. How was it similar? Did girls 
attend? How was it different? Help pupils get 
some concept of the relative time separating the 
schools of Sumer from those of Athens in the 
Golden Age. Note that it was over 2000 years 
between Sumerian civilization and the Athens 
of the Golden Age, and about an equal period 
of time between then and now. How has school 
changed? Why are girls now allowed to go to 
school? When did this change take place? Do 
girls still have more limited educational oppor- 
tunities in our society? Is this changing rapidly? 

What did boys study? Why might girls be 
taught “a little reading” at home? 

Compare the importance of musical train- 
ing and athletic or physical training in Athens 
with such training in our society today. Ask 
pupils if we make music an important part of 
our education. Are all pupils required to take 
musical training, physical education? Do we 
still have many of the same events as the 
Greeks? Why did the Greeks place so much 
emphasis on individual activity rather than 
team sports as we do? Do you think they might 
have been trying to develop the individual and 
an independence of spirit? Do you like team 
sports or individual competitive sports best? 
Why? Is there a need for skilled teamwork and 
interdependence in a more complex society? 
Do you think learning to develop teamwork in 
athletics helps train young people for living 
and working together in situations where we 
must depend on each other? 

Discuss military training and its place in 
Athenian society. Explain the situation in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s in the United States 


and just after World War II when there 
were no required periods of military training 
for boys in the United States. Then compare 
the nearly universal military training of the 
50’s and 60’s. Why did Athens have universal 
(explain to mean for all young men) military 
training of eighteen-year-olds? Was Athenian 
society a warlike society? Was the military used 
primarily for defensive or aggressive purposes? 
Have pupils get additional information and 
compare Athens to Sparta. Then make compari- 
sons to our society today. The “draft” is planned 
to stop in the early 70's. Discuss the current 
situation in military training and draft versus 
volunteering and initiative recruiting. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 24) 


(1) To become an American Citizen it is not 
necessary to have native-born parents, nor 
is it necessary to be male. Citizenship for 
those born in the U.S. is conferred at birth 
rather than at a specific age. 

(2) Metics, who made up the middle class, 
were those who had been born outside of 
Athens, or whose parents were not Athe- 
nians by birth. Metics were allowed no po- 
litical rights and could not participate in 
the military training given to the eighteen 
year old citizens. 

(3) Slaves in Athens were often paid for their 
labors and they worked side by side with 
citizens and metics at all kinds of jobs. 
With a few exceptions, they could all live 
where they pleased. 

(4) Athenian girls were educated at home be- 
cause girls were not allowed in Athenian 
schools. At home mothers taught them what 
was considered the necessary knowledge. 

(5) Athenian boys of school age attended reg- 
ular classes with other boys of their own 
age. They learned their alphabet and read- 
ing in much the same manner as children 
today. Boys brought their slaves to classes 
and used wax tablets and styluses, rather 
than pen and pencil. There were no week- 
ends off, only occasional holiday breaks. 
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Chapter 3| An Economist Looks at Athens 


CONCEPTS 


Production e Distribution e Consumption e Interdependence « Specialization « Surplus « Relative 
scarcity e Trade e Barter system « Money system « Interest 2 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Every society has some system for the production, distribution and consumption or use of 


goods and services. 


2. As a society becomes more complex, it also becomes more interdependent. 
3. When a society's wants and needs are greater than its available resources, a situation of 


relative scarcity exists. 


PROCESSES 


Remembering « Translating « Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing « Synthesizing « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 


1. List the three main functions of an economic system, and make comparisons of production, 
distribution and consumption in the Athenian economy with those of the United States today. 
2. Explain the concept of interdependence and give specific examples of economic interdepend- 


ence in the city-state of Athens. 


3. Explain the concept of relative scarcity and give specific examples of how specialization in 
one crop such as olives tended to solve the basic problem of scarcity in another crop area such as 


grains. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


It is appropriate to introduce a discussion of 
economics in this series with the unit on Greece 
as pupils should be aware of the fact that our 
words economics and economy are actually de- 
rived from the Greek oikonomikos and oikono- 
mia. Oikos means house plus nemein, manage 
or to manage a household. Plato and Aristotle 
discussed and taught about economics applying 
some of the principles of managing a household 
to the management of the government of the 
city-state. (See page 44 on good government 
and ownership of property. ) 

It might also be appropriate at this time to 
help pupils understand the place of economics 
as one related emphasis or social study of man- 
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kind. The Greeks did not think of economics as 
a separate study but rather a part of their civic 
affairs. Down through history more particular 
concern was shown for the management of pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption in rela- 
tion to both private and public or governmental 
matters. And the study of economics as we 
know it today emerged as a separate discipline 
of the social sciences. Today the study of eco- 
nomics is one of the most significant studies 
directly affecting the life of man. As evidence 
of this worldwide importance, note a Nobel 
Prize awarded to an economist in 1970, Dr. 
Paul A. Samuelson, Professor of Economics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Ask 
pupils why an economist might have received 
one of these most respected international 


awards. What might economics have to do with 
world peace? 

Therefore, to better understand the Athens 
of the Golden Age it is very useful to try to 
look at that city-state as an economist might 
look at it. Note the kinds of questions an econ- 
omist must ask in looking at the economic ac- 
tivity of the people, and note that he must look 
at this activity in the context of the time in 
which they lived. (Page 25, paragraph one.) 

Although for years such economic concepts 
were reserved for study in upper secondary and 
college levels, over the past decade economics 
has made a much greater impact on elementary 
education starting at kindergarten and primary 
levels, and many intermediate-grade pupils will 
have had previous exposure to basic concepts. 
Nevertheless, the concepts presented on page 
1-10 of this guide should be reviewed and dis- 
cussed and emphasized in the context of the 
Greek economy as outlined in the text material. 
From the specific examples studied and com- 
parison to previously-studied economies such 
as our own, pupils should be encouraged to 
make generalized statements about economics 
in their own words. Then record such generali- 
zations and use them as hypotheses to be ap- 
plied, tested, and revised as they continue their 
study of other nations and areas of the world. 


LESSON 5 


CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE 
(pp. 25—28) 


LESSON FOCUS: Interdependence of city 
and country people of the city-state, Athens ° 
Specialization in the production and distribution 
of goods and services 


The concept of interdependence is basic to 
this lesson as well as basic to any understand- 
ing of economics at any level. Discuss the first 
paragraph with regard to life being closely knit 
for city and country residents of the city-state. 
Note that previous understanding of the city- 
state concept is important. Athens in that sense 
was more than just the urban area and em- 
braced the nearby farms, and countryside. 


Discuss the question regarding city and 
country life in the United States (bottom of 
page 25). Pupils should take into consideration 
two particular factors in making comparisons. 
One factor that must be considered is the 
highly developed, complex state of transporta- 
tion and communication in the United States. 
Where the city residents of Athens depended 
heavily on the nearby rural area for food, they 
in turn supplied the rural area with goods and 
services produced more efficiently in the city. In 
the United States today a major city may de- 
pend upon areas thousands of miles away for 
much of its food, while at the same time send- 
ing its manufactured products to all parts of 
the nation. 

-Compare absentee ownership of large agri- 
cultural concerns in the United States with the 
absentee ownership of a wealthy landowner 
like Pericles. Do we have farm managers today? 
Is this practice increasing or declining? Why? 

Is farming considered a highly respected 
honorable occupation by our society today, as it 
was by the Greeks? Why or why not? Ask 
pupils how they feel about farming. How many 
are planning to be farmers? How many plan to 
live in the city and work at technical or profes- 
sional jobs? Note the lack of any pupils plan- 
ning on farming in most cases, or depending on 
the agricultural nature of the area your school 
is in, the relatively few pupils who may express 
their intent on farming as an occupation. Why 
is this? Is it due to a lack of honorable image 
or respect for farming or the fact that a very 
small percentage of farmers can produce 
enough food for the rest of the specialized 
urban dwellers in this technologically advanced 
society? Ask pupils if farming may not take on 
a new significance as the world population 
grows and food becomes more scarce. 

Have pupils look up the winner of another 
important Nobel Peace Prize in 1970, a research 
farmer or agricultural scientist, who developed 
new varieties of seeds and crops which produce 
ever greater food crop yields. Dr. Norman 
Emest Borlaug from Cresco, Iowa, headed an 
international team of scientists from seventeen 
countries at the Rockefeller International Insti- 
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tute in Mexico. What might improved yields of 
farm crops have to do with world peace? 

What crops did the Greeks grow? Did they 
study their soil and agricultural practices to in- 
crease yields as Dr. Borlaug did? (See text page 
26.) What kinds of scientific farming did the 
Greeks use that we still use today? 

Ask pupils to list the different kinds of live- 
stock raised by the Greeks. How did each ani- 
mal contribute to the overall economy? 

With poor, rocky soil it was difficult to pro- 
duce enough grain, yet olive trees would grow 
on rockier hillsides better than grain crops. 
How did specialization in growing olive trees 
help Greece meet the demand for grain? Point 
out to pupils that the olive oil produced by the 
Greek farmers was in great demand in areas 
where there was a surplus of grain. 

What other crops were of major impor- 
tance in addition to olives? How did they affect 
the total economy? How were by-products of 
the olive used for other economic purposes? 

On page 27 it is suggested that pupils list 
items not grown or manufactured in the U.S. 
Discuss these items with particular attention to 
the degree of interdependence between those 
countries and land where such items are pro- 
duced or grown and the United States. Was the 
establishment of the colonies in America by 
Britain similar to the establishment of Greek 
colonies in the Mediterranean by Athens? Dis- 
cuss similarities and differences. 

In looking at industry in Athens pupils 
should keep in mind that it was only due to 
the food surplus grown in the farming area 
around Athens, that the city residents could 
specialize and produce goods and services for 
all without having to work in the fields. 

Ask pupils how life in the city and in the 


homes there was different from the farms. What 


were the main items produced in the homes and 
small shops of Athens? Who did the work? 
How did this contribute to the economy? Do 
people who work in the government produce 
anything useful? Do people who work in the 
government have to work and produce needed 
goods? How are goods related to services? If 
more and more persons worked to provide serv- 
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ices and fewer to provide goods and food what 
would happen to a society's economy? Compare 
to our economy today. Ask pupils if their par- 
ents work to provide goods or services. 

Note the distinction that citizens provided 
much of the services, and non-citizens produced 
the goods. Remembering the differences ex- 
plained in Chapter 2 on sociology, how does 
this affect the economy? 

Do you think that people in the city-state 
of Athens were more closely knit or interde- 
pendent than most city and nearby rural areas? 
Why? Why not? 

Look at the statement on page 28, “Many 
of the citizens looked down on the non-citizens 
because they worked for money” and then look 
again at the statement on page 25, “Most citi- 
zens of Athens actually made their living from 
the land.” In spite of the distinction between 
classes of society, in looking at the total econ- 
omy from the point of view of an economist, did 
the citizens and the metics both depend heavily 
on each other? Could the citizens have con- 
tinued to live as they did if those persons they 
looked down on were to have left Athens? 


LESSON 6 


TRADING AND THE MONEY SYSTEM 
IN ATHENS 
(pp. 29-31) 


LESSON FOCUS: Trade, barter system and 
money system in Athens 


Trade in the sense we are using it here 
should be explained to pupils as external trade 
as compared with the internal trade that made 
the rural and city residents of Athens so closely 
knit and interdependent. External trade, or 
trade as we shall use the term generally, de- 
pends upon both an internal surplus of some 
item and a need or want of some item from 
another city-state or country. Ask pupils to list 
the items that were an internal surplus and 
those items which were very scarce in Athens. 
How else could Athens get needed items be- 
sides trading her surplus? Note the location of 


Athens as a favorable trading port and the taxes 
or tariffs that the government placed on all 
goods passing through its harbor. Why didn’t 
the merchants and traders use land routes in- 
stead? (See page 29.) 

Have pupils discuss the barter system and 
the money or credit system. How are they 
different? Among answers in the discussion 
pupils should know that convenience is a pri- 
mary difference, but that there is also a basic 
economic difference of concept. In every barter 
system as soon as there is an exchange or trade, 
each party (assuming they voluntarily agreed 
to the exchange) has received full value in 
some goods or service. But in a money system, 
the person who receives money rather than 
goods or service in return has a credit or 
option to use that money at a later time to 
get goods or service that completes the ex- 
change of value. The money itself, except as in 
coin which can be used as a metal, has no in- 
herent value but must be passed on to someone 
else within the money system in return for 
goods or services that have real value. 

Note a further concept in the money sys- 
tem presented on page 30, Cost of Living. In the 
barter system a pottery maker may continue to 
trade a vase for a given amount of wool. In a 
money system the money received for an item 
is only a numerical credit and if that money is 
kept a period of time it may not be used to 
gain full value when it is exchanged later. We 
call this an increase in the cost of living or an 
inflation in the money system. 


LESSON 7 


COST OF LIVING 
(p. 30) 


LESSON FOCUS: Cost of living is a relative 
concept not a fixed amount. This concept oper- 
ates today in all societies just as it did in Athens 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 


Pupils should spend some time discussing 
what cost of living really is. Can some people or 
some families actually live for much less than 


others? In order to compare cost of living, a 
definition of the kinds of things to be included— 
in a sense a given standard of living—must be 
agreed upon. In Athens we accept the figure of 
280 drachmas a year for a family of four as a 
minimum cost of living for a given standard in 
the latter part of the fifth century B.C. Then 
have pupils find the percent of increase in the 
cost of living for a similar standard for a family 
of four. Note an increase from 280 drachmas to 
450 drachmas is a 60% increase in cost of liv- 
ing over approximately 100 years. Explain that 
it represents an increase of about 6 cents per 
year on an item that costs about $10.00. 

In order to help pupils comprehend the 
concept of cost of living and relate it to the 
problem in our society today. Put the following 
information on the board for pupils to discuss. 

The following data are figured on the basis 
of a $10.00 amount spent toward the cost of liv- 
ing in the period 1957-1959, referred to as the 
consumer price index of all items. In order to 
give pupils a tangible item to concentrate on, a 
$10.00 sack of groceries or a $10.00 pair of 
shoes or some similar item might be used in 
place of an intangible index figure. 


+figures extra money 
Cost of $10.00 left after purchase of 
Item (Approxi- item 
mate Value of —figures extra money 


1958) needed in addition to 
Year $10.00 to purchase item 
1930 $5.82 +$4.18 
1935 $4.78 +$5.22 
1940 $4.88 + $5.12 
1945 $6.27 +$3.73 
1950 $8.38 +$1.62 
1955 $9.33 +$ .67 
1960 $10.31 —$ 31 
1965 $10.99 —$ .99 
1966 $11.31 —$1.31 
1967 $11.63 —$1.63 
1968 $12.12 —$2.12 
1969 $12.77 —$2.77 
1970 $13.52 — $3.52 


This data is provided by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce from their Statistical Abstract of 1970 and is 
based on Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for the 
Consumer Price Index of all Items 1957-59. 
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After presenting the data, have pupils sug- 
gest ways of analyzing and interpreting cost of 
living. Note among the important factors to be 
interpreted that cost of living does not always 
go up even though it has-in the lifetime of the 
pupils. Also note the amount of increase per 
year when looked at for one year seems rela- 
tively harmless, but that when taken over a 
period of several years shows alarming and sig- 
nificant changes in the economy. Example: in 
the 40 year period from 1930-1970, the cost of 
living increased over 130%. Pupils may quickly 
take into account another factor, that of in- 
creased wages. This along with the factor of 
fixed incomes such as retirement and shrinkage 
of savings should be discussed also. 

Have pupils use the data to form their own 
hypotheses about cost of living and problems of 
inflation. Also have pupils get the latest cost of 
living figures for the current month and trace 
the most recent trends. A regional office of the 
Department of Commerce, or some financial 
institution will usually have such information. 

Discuss the function of the money-changer. 
Did he perform an important service for the 
business community in Athens? Why were 
Athenian coins accepted in many places outside 
of Athens? Compare our coins today with the 
nearly pure silver coins of Athens. In answer 
to the questions on page 31 regarding the 
silver content of U.S. coins, have pupils see 
if their families have any silver coins from 1964 
or before. 

Remembering the information from Chap- 
ter 2 on sociology, ask: Who were the bankers 


in Athens? Would it matter what social class a 
banker was from, if he was able to provide good 
money changing and banking service? Compare 
our banks with those of Athens. Do banks pay 
interest to those who keep their money in them 
as well as charge interest for loans? 

How did a money system with bankers 
changing and lending money to merchants and 
traders help to develop the economy of Athens? 
Is money more effective when it is in circula- 
tion or when each person holds onto it? 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(Diol) 


(1) The residents of the city needed the food 
grown in the country and the country peo- 
ple needed the goods from the city. 

(2) Most of the same kinds of industry we have 
today but on a much smaller scale. Women 
did spinning, wove cloth, made clothing, 
wreaths, ribbons and clothes. Men worked 
as construction workers, pottery makers, 
shoe makers, and metal workers. 

(3) Non-citizens were important to Greek in- 
dusiry because they were the ones who 
owned and ran most industry while the 
citizens were involved in government. 

(4) A banker charges interest to make a profit. 
It is his business; how he earns a living. 

(5) The roads were so poor that it was difficult 
to transport products by road, and the geo- 
graphical position of Athens was such that 
it made it much easier to get the products 
to the sea and from there to other ports. 


Chapter 4| An Archaeologist Looks at Ancient Greece 


CONCEPTS 


Archaeology e« Architecture ¢« Sculpture « Frieze « Myth « Poetry « Comedy « Tragedy 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. The evidence of the unrecorded past of human experience is unavoidably fragmentary, 
leaving great gaps in the continuous story of mankind. 
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2. As new archaeological finds are made and excavated some of these gaps are filled in and 
man can piece together more of the fragments in his attempt to see the whole picture of his past. 

3. Once archaeologists locate and carefully excavate ancient finds and ruins, they are joined 
by other specialists in examining and studying the ruins, documents, relics, tools, and other artifacts 
to cooperatively reconstruct a picture of man’s past. 

4, Where only partial and fragmentary evidence is available (as is so often the case) archaeolo- 
gists and other specialists must use their creative imaginations to form hypotheses about ancient 
cultures, and these hypotheses are used until confirmed or rejected by later finds and new found 


evidences. 


PROCESSES 


Translating « Comparing « Contrasting « Applying « Analyzing « Synthesizing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 4, pupils will be able to: 


1. Relate how archaeological studies of ancient ruins and artifacts have important influences on 
our lives today, listing specific examples such as art, architecture and various forms of literature. 

2. Give examples of how man’s past is not completely known and list some recent areas of 
information which have come to light by studying new archaeological finds. 

3. Describe how archaeologists sometimes use their creative imaginations to fill in the gaps 
in our knowledge of ancient peoples such as the Greeks, and how these imagined happenings are 
sometimes confirmed or rejected by later evidences found. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Archaeological studies may at first be thought 
the most irrelevant of the social studies for ele- 
mentary school. It is true that such study pro- 
vides a real challenge to the teacher to capture 
the imagination and interest of many children. 
However, if it can be approached from a view- 
point of current discoveries, providing the keys 
and clues to puzzles and mysteries that have 
defied mankind for thousands of years, it places 
the pupil of today in a more active context. 
Teaching about archaeology as something that 
happened thousands of years ago, the knowl- 
edge of which we package and pass on to stu- 
dents who must memorize it and recall it for 
tests and recitations, can be stifling and can 
develop negative attitudes towards all studies 
of man’s past archaeology and history. 
Emphasize the active rather than the pas- 
sive in using this chapter. Capitalize on the 
model given in the opening sentence under “Art 


and Poetry in Athens” page 32. “Let us take 
advantage of the archaeologist’s findings par- 
ticularly to see what we can find out about the 
art and poetry in Ancient Greece.” The idea is 
planted here. Whether it grows and is nurtured 
depends to a large extent on the teacher. A text 
is necessarily limited in accentuating the active 
over the passive. The teacher has a greater free- 
dom, a freedom to assess initial interest of 
pupils, to react to their feelings, to provide 
some of the inertia toward seeing what we can 
find out together, rather than what the teacher 
or text can tell the pupil. 

Pupils will more often accept a challenge 
to make an active contribution to their learn- 
ing and particularly like to discover possible 
inconsistencies or areas of disagreement be- 
tween the “experts” who are often represented 
as knowing the final word on all learning. 
Archaeology, despite its basis on antiquity and 
sometime seeming irrelevance, does offer the 
opportunity for active pupils to pick and quar- 
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rel with some of the experts and to use their 
own creative imaginations to fill in the gaps in 
our very fragmentary knowledge in this area. 

Pupils should be made aware of the fact 
that despite its antiquity, much of what we 
know of Ancient Greece came as a result of 
archaeologists and linguists working in the 20th 
century, and the fact that many of them are still 
working to solve mysteries yet today. 

Note the following examples taken from 
Dawn of the Gods by Jacquetta Hawkes. 

Pointing out the significant controversies in 
the formation and rejection of archaeological] 
hypotheses based on recent finds, Hawkes 
shows two experts in disagreement over which 
was the dominant civilization of the time. 


“Evans continued to dig at Knossos for a 
quarter of a century. As he opened up the 
deeper levels, proving the earliest palace to 
have been built at the beginning of the 
second millennium B.C., it became more 
and more evident that here in Crete was the 
source of much of the Mycenaean culture of 
the mainland. Indeed Evans himself, daz- 
zled by what he had found and influenced 
by the tradition that Minos had exacted trib- 
ute from Athens, was certain that from the 
time of the Shaft Graves onwards, Mycenaean 
civilization had been implanted by a Cretan 
settlement of mainland Greece. 

“For some time this view was meekly ac- 
cepted. Then opposition developed among 
Mycenaean specialists led by another Eng- 
lishman, Professor A. J. B. Wace. He and 
his supporters were sure that many of the 
fine things found in Greece but said to be 
Minoan imports were in fact native Myce- 
naean, Professor Wace not only denied that 
the mainland kingdoms had ever been .sub- 
ject to Knossos, but went so far as to claim 
that during the last brilliant phase of the 
palace Knossos was subject to the mainland. 

“So there began another of the battles 
which are so frequent in archaeology, and 
which, in spite of the heat engendered, are 
probably more stimulating than harmful.”* 


On page 16 of the above-mentioned book, 
Hawkes actually apologizes for the fact that 


* From Dawn of the Gods, Jacquetta Hawkes (New 
York: Random House, 1968), pp. 14-15. 
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recent findings were left out of the book as 
archaeologists and other related specialists are 
still working today trying to fill in the gap of 
the “Dark Age” separating Mycenaean from 
Hellenic Greece, adding the following: 

“However, no book would ever be written 
if the author waited for finality in archaeo- 
logical knowledge and opinion. What is won- 
derful is how much has been established during 
the past century.” 

It is hoped that the teacher can keep these 
facts of currency and relevancy in focus and try 
to keep the study of Ancient Greece an active 
rather than a passive learning experience. 


LESSON 8 


ART AND POETRY IN ATHENS 
(pp. 32-40) 


LESSON FOCUS: A broad view, rather than 
a focus, of the art, architecture, poetry and 
other literature of Ancient Athens as discovered 
and reinforced by archaeological findings 


Discuss the idea of art and beauty as a 
part of daily life and of one’s own nature, as 
compared to looking at the things in the world 
around us with the controlling idea of utility or 
how useful or valuable it is materially. Ask 
pupils to form hypotheses about this. 

How different were the Ancient Athenians 
from us or from the Greeks today? Were the 
slaves and those who were busy toiling to pro- 
vide the surplus of food for the citizens and 
other city residents as likely to be as concerned 
with art and beauty to the extent that it was a 
part of their nature too? Why or why not? See 
generalizations two, three and four in the 
teacher's guide, Unit 4, Chapter 4, page 4°7. 
These three generalizations have particular ap- 
plication for Chapters 4 and 5 of Ancient 
Greece, and might be used generally in prelim- 
inary discussions here. 

The Parthenon is the best-known structure 
and work of art in all of Greece, and pupils 
should focus attention on this great temple not 
as an ancient ruin but as the most important 


structure and center of Athenian life. As the 
text suggests, try to imagine the class present 
at the dedication in Athens. If the pupils have 
studied Unit 5, The Middle East (p. 232), com- 
pare the controversy over the cost and financing 
of the great temple with the controversy over 
the temple of Solomon. (See also the accom- 
panying teacher’s guide material for Unit 5, 
page 5-11.) 

The National Geographic volume Greece 
and Rome: Builders of Our World offers a 
similar opportunity to make the Parthenon topic 
present-oriented. An eight-page section (140- 
147) includes color plates and an imaginary 
scene with Phidias the great sculptor, going 
over the accounts with the architect Ictinus, 
and Callicrates the master builder. The build- 
ing budget for that year was 24 silver talents 
or approximately a $100,000 equivalent today. 

Pupils read in the papers and hear on TV 
the news of fraud and graft in government 
building projects today. The reports of the citi- 
zen inspectors of the Parthenon project show 
how they kept workmen, contractors, and sup- 
pliers from “price gouging” and “payroll pad- 
ding,” problems that certainly exist in our 
country today. The teacher should make this 
description available to pupils if possible 
through the school or local library. 

Have pupils tell of buildings they know of 
or have visited in our country that are made 
from marble. 

Regarding the statue of Athena inside the 
Parthenon have pupils discuss problems Phidias 
must have had in making it 40 feet high. Also 
note that the gold clothing and shield, which 
was removable in case of invasion or emer- 
gency was also made that way to enable an 
accurate weighing of the completed material. 
That way the inspectors could report to Pericles 
that every ounce of gold was accounted for. 

Refer pupils to the picture at the top of 
page 35 in the text, showing the realistic three 
dimensional frieze. Discuss the size of this 
frieze. Compare 524 feet, an amount not easily 
conceptualized by pupils, with something famil- 
iar to them. For example, 600 feet is the length 
of two football fields. 


Poetic myths and legends about the gods, 
goddesses, and the heroes of the Illiad and 
Odyssey can be presented as stories that were 
a part of their culture similar to some of the 
stories of impossible deeds reportedly per- 
formed by Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill among 
others in the United States. Discuss with pupils 
legends in our culture and other cultures that 
could be compared to the Greek stories. 

For teacher background and discussion of 
the myths of the gods and goddesses, the vol- 
ume previously referred to, Meet the Ancient 
Greeks by Messinesi, offers a short chapter with 
plates and diagrams of the various gods and 
goddesses and their area of concern and rela- 
tionship to other gods. (See pages 33-44 and 
subsequent 16 pages of plates. ) 

In Chapter Two of the same book, on 
“Archaeologists and Myths” Messinesi explains 
that recent archaeological discoveries have 
caused scholars to look again at many of the 
myths of Ancient Greece that were in the past 
treated purely as fairy tales of next to no value. 
His discussion of the story of the Minotaur and 
Theseus is related to authoritative archaeolog- 
ical information, and Messinesi writes, page 32, 
that “almost daily, archaeologists are digging 
up the past, and the more they do so the more 
we are astonished at the historic foundation of 
even the more improbable ancient myths.” 

Ask pupils to discuss the fact that many of 
our legends about heroes such as Davy 
Crockett and Daniel Boone are not true. Then 
note that they were still real men and that his- 
torical records show there was in fact a real 
basis for many of the tales which later became 
greatly exaggerated in retelling from person to 
person and handed down over generations. Dis- 
cuss the legend of King Minos and the Mino- 
taur in these terms. Ask pupils to form their 
own hypothesis as to what parts could have 
been true and what might have happened. 

Have interested pupils find some of Pin- 
dar’s lyric poetry in reference or supplementary 
books, and read parts to the class. Could some 
of our folk songs and ballads about famous 
persons in the United States be compared to 
lyric poetry of the Greeks. 
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Aesop’s fables may be familiar to many 
pupils. Read some of them in class and discuss 
the underlying lessons that were taught in them 
by this slave. Ask pupils if they can think of 
a slave in our past culture that told tales about 
animals that had lessons in the story. Note 
Uncle Remus and the tales about Brer Rabbit 
and Br’er Fox and others. 

Call pupils’ attention to the pictures on 
pages 38 and 39 of the text. Discuss the type of 
theater used and our newer theaters in the 
round. Compare daylight plays in the open 
with our plays ordinarily inside in the late eve- 
ning. Pupils may be surprised to learn there 
were only actors and no actresses in Greek plays. 
Compare with plays in the days of Shakespeare 
when masks were not used but young boys 
played the part of females on stage. 

Compare the topics of Aeschylus’, Sopho- 
cles’, Euripides’, and Aristophanes’ plays with 
our modern plays of today. 

Discuss the way man is represented in the 
plays of these four writers. Which of these 
treated man more like the writers of today? 
Give examples. 

Do writers of plays today criticize govern- 
ment or religion, or other institutions of our 
society? Can you give any examples of this. 
What value might plays have in letting us see 
ourselves and our society at least as seen by the 
author? Should plays do more than just enter- 
tain people? Do you think the Greek writers 
wanted to just entertain people? Tell why you 
think the way you do. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 40) 


(1) The ancient Greek buildings are a source 
of wonder to visitors because of their great 
beauty, age, and the skill and precision 
with which they were made. 

(2) A myth is a legend, a fantastic story 
handed down through generations by word 
of mouth. The Greek myths were often 
written in story form. Pupils may mention 
many legends and myths they have heard 
about the Greek gods. Also Norse and 
Roman myths may be mentioned and their 
differences and similarities noted. 

(3) This question requires an opinion. Pupils 
may mention that poets wanted people to 
remember these heroes and their examples 
for a long time, perhaps poems were writ- 
ten to honor a famous person in his own 
time, or perhaps the student might mention 
these were simply the most interesting peo- 
ple to write about. 

(4) Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides wrote 
tragedies, whereas Aristophanes is known 
for his comedies. The first three often 
wrote about man’s struggles with the gods 
and his own will. Aristophanes satirized 
the Athenian establishments. 

(5) Again a pupil’s opinion is asked for. Com- 
mon answers may include the fact that 
these plays give us an insight into Ancient 
Greek life. They contain ideas still being 
argued about today and that many are just 
examples of good literature, read for en- 
joyment or information. 


Chapter 5 | Philosophers, Historians and Scientists of Ancient Greece 


CONCEPTS 


Basic tasks of philosophy, history and science e Arbitrary divisions of knowledge « Greek sense 


of oneness of knowledge 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. In general the task of the philosopher is to inquire and reflect upon information gained from 
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asking three basic questions: “What is real?” (ontology); “What is true?” (epistimology ); and “What 


is good?” (axiology). 


2. The basic task of the historian is to record accurately the factual account of the story of man 
(narrative history) and to explain certain events in relation to the period of time in which they 


occurred (interpretive history). 


3. The basic task of the scientist is objectively to observe and report natural phenomena and 
to organize his scientific observations in order to describe, explain, or predict. 


PROCESSES 


Interpreting « Applying « Analyzing « Synthesizing ¢ Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 5 pupils will be able to: 


1. List the three main questions philosophers ask about life and the world around them. (These 
need not be in the academic vocabulary but rather in pupils’ own words. ) 
2. Give an example of how at least one of the great Greek philosophers approached answering 


such basic questions as those listed above. 


3. List at least one famous Greek historian and explain how he approached the reporting and 


writing of his history. 


4. Identify a famous Greek scientist and explain how his studies and observations may have 


some significant effect on our life today. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Philosophy has long been thought of as being 
far too complicated a discipline for-pupils of 
elementary or secondary school age and was 
introduced to students only in colleges and uni- 
versities, with the major emphasis reserved until 
the graduate school. Note the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy usually conferred only after 18 
or 19 years of formal education and rigorous 
comprehensive examination by other Ph.D.’s. 
However, if Jerome Bruner’s thesis has any 
validity at all, that any subject can be taught 
in some intellectually honest way to children at 
any level, then certainly extracting some of the 
simplest concepts from the discipline of philos- 
ophy for use in the study of Greece by inter- 
media'e pupils, is an intellectually appropriate 
activity. 

The benefits from the early introduction of 
such study are to be found primarily in ex- 
panding the perceptions of young people. One 
significant point to make here that will be found 


recurring in this guide, is that all knowledge is 
related, and that man has over the years, for 
his own convenience, arbitrarily made divisions 
and placed certain kinds of knowledge and 
processes associated with that knowledge into 
these artificial divisions labeling each to keep 
from confusing it with another. On the whole, 
this organization has been quite useful and has 
enabled man to make great gains by specializ- 
ing in his studies, and in developing an efficient 
intellectual division of labor. 

Throughout this chapter pupils should be 
aware that none of the great Greek thinkers 
limited themselves to one topic of knowledge. 
(See page 44 of text.) In future years the 
greatest need in our civilization, and for that 
matter in the world, may well be to develop 
highly educated persons who can think effec- 
tively across disciplinary lines; leaders who can 
synthesize, seeing the whole in relationship to 
its great variety of highly specialized parts. 
Upon such may depend the survival of life on 
this earth, and it may be that recognition of 
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Greek contributions in this area should be 
studied and added to the list of abundant gifts 
already credited to Greek civilization. 


LESSON 9 


PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE 
(pp. 41-44) 


LESSON FOCUS: The influence of philos- 
ophers on Greece from the fifth century B.C. - 
the Sophists + Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 


Before reading this chapter ask pupils what 
comes to their minds when they hear the word 
philosophy? Give time for as many pupils as 
possible to respond. Do not reject answers that 
may seem irrelevant. After pupils have ex- 
pressed themselves individually try to reach a 
general consensus if possible. Explain in so- 
doing that you are not asking for a particular 
philosophy or any one person’s philosophy, but 
rather what a philosophy is. Have pupils look 
up the word in various dictionaries. Note there 
will be many listings and they will vary de- 
pending on the dictionary used. Ask pupils if 
this might be evidence of the difficulty in agree- 
ing as to what philosophy is. Use the classroom 
or library dictionary to compare and discuss 
pupils’ own ideas of philosophy. 

Regardless of what definition or definitions 
are agreed upon by the class, suggest that there 
are certain questions that must be asked by 
every person in order to arrive at a philosophy. 
Discuss the questions on page 41 of the text. 
Note that most questions such as these can be 
expressed in the three basic questions, “What 
is realP?; What is true?; and What is good?” 
The important point to make here is that many 
students of philosophy can agree on what ques- 
tion to ask, but have much greater difficulty 
agreeing on the answers. 

Have pupils compare and contrast the 
Sophists and their teachings with Socrates and 
his method of teaching. Unfortunately, impor- 
tant lessons such as this one are often perceived 
as uninteresting to pupils. Therefore, to give a 
present-day relevancy and to get pupils think- 
ing about how such things as philosophy, and 
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philosophy of education in particular, affect 
them directly, ask pupils to find out what 
philosophy and methods of teaching are used in 
their school district, their local school, and yes, 
if the teacher feels up to the challenge, what is 
the philosophy of their own teacher. 

Note the rationale and philosophy for this 
social studies series in the introduction to this 
guide. The questions coded in blue and inter- 
spersed in the text are open-ended questions 
such as Socrates used. These questions gener- 
ally call for analysis, synthesis, and evalutation, 
reflecting higher cognitive levels. Ask pupils 
what type of questions the Sophists would have 
most likely asked their students. A clue that 
might help them is to be found in lines eight 
and nine on page 42. They were “passing on 
their knowledge.” Would it not be more likely 
that their questions would be limited to recall- 
type questions? Would they not ask questions 
to see if their students had memorized the 
knowledge that they had passed on to them? 

Ask pupils how Socrates felt about the 
teaching of philosophy of the Sophists? What 
did he mean when he said he believed “there 
was a truth for all men”? How did Socrates be- 
lieve man could find out what was true and 
good? (See top of page 42, column 2.) 

Read the following passage from Plato’s 
Apology in which he records Socrates speaking 
to the judges at his trial. “Men of Athens, I 
honor and love you; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and while I have life and strength I 
shall never cease from the practice and teach- 
ing of philosophy . . . either acquit me or not 
but whichever you do, understand that I shall 
never alter my ways, even if I have to die many 
times.” Ask pupils to discuss Socrates’ attitude. 
To confess a crime he did not commit in hopes 
of getting off was worse than dying for what he 
believed. Ask pupils if they can think of other 
trials in history where the .defendants would 
rather have died than commit some greater 
wrong. (Examples: the trials of Martin Luther, 
Joan of Arc, the Salem Witchcraft trials.) 

Ask pupils what effect the execution of 
Socrates had on Plato? Explain that Plato was 
so discouraged with the government of Athens 


that he left Greece and stayed away for a 
period of ten years. During this time he gave 
much thought to government and politics as 
well as philosophy, studying the governments 
of other nations. He returned with a plan, 
started his Academy and began to teach young 
men the love of wisdom, truth, and justice. 
Plato’s Academy was very successful and lasted 
approximately nine hundred years. It was soon 
after the founding of this Academy that Plato 
wrote his famous work of ten books, The 
Republic. 

Pupils should know that Plato left behind 
a mass of writings including many letters and 
at least 25 great dialogues of recorded conver- 
sations in which Socrates is the chief speaker. 
Although certainly not intermediate-level read- 
ing, the teacher may want to get the books of 
The Republic and read a few selected passages 
as an example of his thinking. The fact that 
Plato in his own person never says a word in 
these dialogues, should be brought out. Pupils 
should understand that though the words are 
credited to Socrates many of the basic ideas 
behind them are Plato’s. 

Pupils should know that Plato’s most 
famous pupil at the Academy, Aristotle, had far 
more influence on thinking in our western 
civilization than any other Greek philosopher. 
As the text notes (page 43) he approached 
philosophy as a scientist observing carefully, 
describing, and explaining what he observed. 
Discuss his ideas of government (page 44). Ask 
pupils how his concept of the power being in 
the laws and not in the ruler is like our present 
form of government. 

Have pupils look up Aristotle’s most 
famous student, Alexander the Great. Discuss 
his vast empire in 327 B.C., which extended 
from North Africa and included most of the 
Middle East, the Balkan peninsula in Europe, 
and extended as far East as India. As the text 
notes (page 44) Alexander let his subjects keep 
their religions and customs. Was this a wise de- 
cision? Why or why not? How did the fact that 
all of the educated people and the courts of 
Alexander’s empire learned Greek, affect the 
spread of ideas? For an excellent three-fold 


color map charting Alexander’s empire and his 
marches see page 189, Greece and Rome: 
Builders of Our World. 

Have pupils trace the effects and influence 
of each great teacher on his noted pupil, ice. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Alexander the Great. 
Discuss how a man born in 460 B.C. might have 
had a significant influence on much of the 
civilized world in 327 B.C. because he refused 
to stop teaching men to search for truth in spite 
of threats against his life. 


LESSON 10 


HISTORIANS AND SCIENTISTS 
OF GREECE 
(pp. 44-47) 


LESSON FOCUS: Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides and objectivity in recording history - 
Theoretical science, mathematics and early 
medicine in Ancient Greece 


Pupils should note that Herodotus was an 
unusual man for his times, even as the Greeks 
were unusual in their philosophical inquires of 
man. Note (page 44) that Herodotus is not the 
first man to have written about historical 
events, but the first man we know of to write 
about events clearly and fairly. See teachers 
guide Unit 5, The Middle East, Chapter 3, for 
a comparison chart exercise on the historian’s 
Josephus and Herodotus. 

Although Herodotus was not present at any 
of the battles as he was only four years old at 
the time of the Battle of Salamis, he visited 
almost all of the Persian Empire in his search 
for the causes of the wars, and in so-doing he 
carefully noted the customs and past history of 
these places. Pupils should appreciate the fact 
that he was the first to give us such a detailed 
account from many different perspectives and 
he resisted the temptation to write his history 
purely from the viewpoint of Greece. Ask 
pupils how accurate a history might be if every 
historian set out to prove his country was 
always right. 

Thucydides, another great historian, was 
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just twenty-five years old when the Peloponne- 
sian War started. Have pupils compare his in- 
sights and feelings about war with some of the 
young people of today. How did Thucydides 
view the war even though he was an Athenian? 

If possible, pupils should have the oppor- 
tunity to read or hear read some of the first- 
hand historical observations of Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Fhey Saw It Happen in Classical 
Times, a small book of collections of eye-wit- 
ness accounts of events in Greek and Roman 
history, by B. K. Workman is an especially 
useful reference for this purpose. Two short 
pieces by Herodotus tell of his visit to Egypt 
in 450 B.C. and describe the embalming of 
mummies and some most interesting observa- 
tions on the crocodile, and Egyptian methods 
of hunting them. There are also two first-hand 
accounts of a public funeral in Athens for the 
first casualties of the Peloponnesian War. 

The speech by Pericles on page 2 of the 
text is a section taken from the account by 
Thucydides on pages 16-23 of the Workman 
book. Read this account to pupils and have 
them compare, while reading silently from 
their books on page 2. This same passage is 
taken from two different translations. In the lat- 
ter, Thucydides uses the first-person reference 
to describe his personal observation and the 
suffering of the Athenians. (See Readings and 
Sources, p. 1-24.) 

A particularly interesting little book that 
can be used as a reference for the philosopher- 
scientists mentioned on page 45, is Milton 
Nahm’s Selections from Early Greek Philos- 
ophers. (See Readings and Sources, p. 1-24.) 
The advantage of using anthologies and com- 
pilations of various representative selections is 
that the teacher can get short examples of the 
work of several men over a long period of time 
and not spend hours of time in researching full 
volumes of complete works. Pupils are often 
amazed at the way men of thousands of years 
ago felt and thought about some of the same 
things that concern us. 

“Whatsoever house I enter, I shall come to 
heal.” The words still are repeated by doctors 
today as down through the years. Pupils in- 
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terested in medicine should be encouraged to 
find the Hippocratic oath and read it in its en- 
tirety. Some may be able to discuss it with 
their family doctor. Born about 460 B.C. on the 
Aegean island of Cos, the son of a physician, 
Hippocrates reasoned as did his contemporaries 
in philosophy, that there are rational answers 
to man’s questions and problems of health as 
well. Two words used in his practice might be 
added to the pupils’ list of Greek words in our 
language today—diagnosis and prognosis. (See 
page 46, text.) 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 47) 


(1) We are like the Ancient Greeks in our be- 
lief that democracy is the best form of gov- 
ernment. Like them we believe that people 
should be educated in different subjects. 

(2) Question calls for individual opinion, how- 
ever pupils may point out contrary to tradi- 
tion Plato felt both sexes should be edu- 
cated. They might also point out the idea 
of the perfect State and the wise and 
philosophical ruler. 

(3) Again, question calls for individual opin- 
ion. Pupils should, though, back up their 
opinions by relating the success of a multi- 
faceted approach to education. 

(4) Another opinion-answered question. Pupils 
might point out Herodotus’ method of 
gathering truths and Thucydides’ reasons 
for wars as applied to the students’ own 
understanding of the Middle East situation. 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(p. 48) 


(1) Evidences should include: ideas of democ- 
racy and Plato’s republican form of govern- 
ment, ideas of law and justice, jury system, 
general philosophical ideas, and the in- 
fluence of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle on 
the thinking of much of the western world, 
ideas of architecture and beauty in sculp- 
ture and other art forms, ideas expressed in 
drama through the form of comedy and 


tragedy, ideas in the area of mathematics 
and language. 

(2) Pupils should include references to like- 
nesses in basic principles of democratic 
government, such as the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of every citizen to have an 
active voice in making the important de- 
cisions of the government. But answers 
should note the significant difference in the 
direct democracy of Athens, and our repre- 
sentative democracy in which all citizens 
can vote but rather than voting on every 
issue of government, vote for represent- 
atives to vote for them. Another difference 
to note is the fact that although a direct 
democracy, the government of Athens was 
not as widely representative of all the 
people as only about one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation were actually citizens, with slaves, 
metics, and all women being excluded. 

(3) Slaves in Athens had a much different life 
and status than slaves in the United States 
but were called slaves nevertheless in that 
they were not basically free and had no 
political rights in spite of the economic 
status some did achieve. 

(4) Among the advantages of the small state 
are the ability to consolidate politically 
under a direct democratic form of govern- 
ment, and the opportunity to have a closely 
knit society which when united behind a 
project such as building the Parthenon 
could get support from all segments of that 
society. Small states are less likely to have 
the resources to be independent and self 
supporting, noting Athens could not grow 
enough grain to feed its people. Also the 
problem of defense against larger political] 
and militarily strong states or empires such 
as Persia became a serious problem for the 
small state. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 


FOR PUPILS 


1. Gartler, Marion; Roman, Caryl; and Hall, 
George L., Understanding Greece (New 
York: Laidlaw Brothers, 1962). 


This small book is one of the UNDERSTAND- 
ING YOUR WORLD series. Chapters 1 and 5 offer 
comparisons of Ancient Greece with Modern 
Greece and a short review of the long history 
of Greece from Minoan civilization to the pres- 
ent. The rest of the book is primarily related to 
understanding Greece today, dealing more 
heavily with the geography and economics. 


2. Gianakoulis, Theodore, The Land and Peo- 
ple of Greece, illustrated with photographs 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1952). 


This volume is one of the PORTRAITS OF THE 
NATIONS series. It is written more from the 
cultural and historical perspective than the 
others listed and should offer no reading prob- 
lem for most pupils. The various cultural con- 
tributions of Greece through the centuries are 
discussed clearly and the early civilizations of 
Tray and Crete, the city-states and Golden Age 
of Athens, and the later empires of Alexander, 
Rome, the Byzantine and Turks, and the emer- 
gence of the modern independent state are each 
dealt with showing the way earliest ideas have 
developed and survived. 


3. Tor, Regina, Getting To Know Greece, illus- 
trated by Don Lambo (New York: Coward, 
1958). 


This little book offers an introduction to 
Greece in an easily read context focusing more 
on modern Greece but showing the little- 
changed life of shepherds in the mountainous 
areas, and life in small villages. The Greece of 
today is presented in relation to the past and set 
against the background of history that made 
Greece the cradle of democracy, and father of 
many western ways and ideas today. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Barnstone, Willis, Greek Lyric Poetry 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1967). 


This anthology of Greek lyric poetry offers 
various selections by the major Greek lyric 
poets, and has an eight-page section on the 
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most famous lyric poet. Pindar, referred to in 
the text, Chapter Four. This volume would be 
most useful to provide a few examples of such 
poetry and the introduction offers information 
on how such poetry came to light through ar- 
chaeological finds. 


2. Cook, Robert M., The Greeks Until Alex- 
ander (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962). 


This book offers excellent background into 
the Greece of pre-Alexandrian times and has 
several extra features such as the chronological 
table of events and persons in which Greek and 
Oriental History are shown paralleling one 
another along with the major literary, philo- 
sophical, and artistic events or contributions to 
Greek civilization. In addition there are many 
charts, diagrams, maps and illustrations along 
with a section of 89 black and white photo- 
graphic plates with reference notes. 


3. Cook, Robert M. and Kathleen, Southern 
Greece: An Archaeological Guide (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968). 


Another excellent little book by Cook and 
his wife who have had extensive experience 
studying in Greece and as archaeological guides 
in this area for several years. Among the wealth 
of general archaeological information, the book 
provides several maps and detailed layouts of 
Ancient Athens and the Acropolis itself. It 
could be used profitably by more mature inter- 
mediate pupils who are motivated to research 
more of archaeological interest in Greece. 


4, Hadas, Moses, The Greek Poets (New York: 
The Modern Library, 1953). 


This anthology offers selections from all the 
wide variety of selections of all forms of poetry 
including Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Ob- 
viously there is usually not time nor sufficient 
interest to pursue such poetry at length in in- 
termediate social studies, but a short exposure 
to some of the poets mentioned in the text may 
help the ancients to come alive in the minds of 
pupils as real persons who produced such po- 
etry that survived these centuries. 
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5. Hamilton, Edith, The Echo Of Greece (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1957). 


Although this book deals more with fourth- 
century Athens just after the Age of Pericles, 
two chapters in particular give some very useful 
insights, the Athenian concept of freedom and 
self government, and the ideas and influences of 
the great teachers Plato and Aristotle. Recom- 
mend both for teacher background and for 
sharing excerpts with the class. 


6. Wedeck, Harry E., Classics of Greek Litera- 
ture (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1963). 


This anthology offers selections from all the 
Greek literary forms, poetry, drama, history, 
philosophy, oratory, and satire. Each selection 
is preceded by biographical or literary notes 
and many have summaries of circumstances and 
context of the writing. Useful for both teacher 
background and examples for pupils of items 
noted in text. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE. GUIDE 


Hawkes, Jacquetta, Dawn of the Gods (New 
York: Random House, 1968). 


Messinesi, Xenophon Leon, Meet the Ancient 
Greeks (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 
1959). 


Nahm, Milton, ed. Selections from Early Greek 
Philosophy (New York: Appleton Century 
Crofts, 4th ed.). 


National Geographic Society, Greece and 
Rome: Builders of Our World (Washington, 
D.C.: National Geographic Society, 1968). 


Vermeule, Emily, Greece in the Bronze Age 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964). 


Workman, B. K., They Saw It Happen in Clas- 
sical Times (New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1964). 
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“We love beauty without extravagance and wisdom 
\ without weakness of will. Wealth we regard as an opportunity 
ga (ON | for public service rather than a cause for boasting, and poverty 
<8, ow) as not a shameful thing to acknowledge but a disgrace only 


id if one does not try to overcome it. Our citizens are interested ” 





in both private and public affairs; concern over personal mat- 
ters does not keep them from devoting themselves also to the 
community. In fact we regard the man who does no public 
service, not as one who minds his own business, but as worth- 
“less. All of us share in considering and deciding public policy, 


in the belief that debate is no hindrance to action, but that 


action is sure to fail when it is undertaken without full prelim- 





inary discussion. Consequently we show the utmost initiative 
in what we do and the utmost deliberation in what we plan. 
Other people are bold through ignorance, and hesitate when 
they stop to reflect, but those must rightly be regarded as most 
courageous who realize clearly what they face, yet do not 


O 3 . . . KK* 
SUGGESTION ADI ccoretAiheaian shrink from danger. In our attitude toward neighboring states 
citizen's sense of involvement we are most generous, for we acquire friends, not by receiving 
and concern in civic policy. 


** REFERENCE: See page 13, column favors, but by conferring them, with no self-interest in mind 
one. Who does Pericles mean when = = - - 

he says all of us: 10% of the people but ina spirit of confident liberality. 

of Athens! 

*** SUGGESTION: Compare and con- 
trast Athenian foreign policy at this Greece, and that every man among us is an example of inde- 


time with other states or nations. 


Compare ‘‘receiving favors’’ with pendence of mind, versatility of accomplishment, and richly 
demanding payment of tribute for 


alliance. developed personality.” 


Speech delivered by Pericles at soldier’s burial, 431 B.c. 


REFERENCE: This section of Pericles’ speech was taken from Thucydides’ historical account of the 
Peloponnesian War at the time of a public funeral for the first casualties just after the start of the war. 
See teacher's guide for Chapter 5, page 1.22 for suggestions on how to discuss this in context of the whole. 
Could Pericles’ comments be understood better in comparison with the Spartans’ view of their state? 


To sum it up, I claim that our city is an education to all 


K* 


A Historian Looks at 


Ancient Greece 


A historian is interested in everything 
that concerns the place and times that he 
chooses to study. He is interested in 
events—why they took place and what 
happened because they took place. He 
wants to know about the people—who 
they were and how they were affected by 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 1:3. 


events. He searches to find out how the 
people lived and why they lived and 
worked the way they did. What progress 
did these people make—what were their 
accomplishments? What contributions did 


these ancient people make to future gen- 


erations? *REFERENCE: See teacher’s guide 


introduction to Chapter 1, page 1:2. 


Where the Greeks Came From 


Until the late nineteenth century no 
one could learn much about Greece before 
800 B.c. A German archaeologist, Heinrich 
Schliemann, led the way toward gathering 
the pieces so that the puzzle that was 
ancient Greece could begin to take shape. 
After Schliemann, many archaeologists, 
anthropologists, historians, political sci- 
entists, and translators have been inter- 
ested enough and devoted enough to con- 
tribute pieces for the puzzle. Today, we 
have a wealth of information about an- 
cient Greece. Why were these people 


**REFERENCE: For more information and 


reference on ‘The Story of Dr. Schliemann,”’ 
see teacher's guide, Chapter 1, page 1-3. 


interested in what happened almost 3000 
years ago? What could have happened 
that would interest any of us living in the 
twentieth century when we've even been 
to the moon! 

Look carefully at the facts and you 
will see that there are many reasons. You 
will read things that will undoubtedly 
sound very familiar—words, ideas, atti- 
tudes, problems that are common in our 


Greece wasn’t much different than our life 


ve 


KKK 


today**SUGGESTION: Pupils may want to challenge 


this statement from the text. Allow time for full 
discussion. Have ready examples of 3 
similarities an? siggest some pupil 

make a list of ways ANCIENT GREECE - 3 

life in ancient Greece 

was similar to our life today. 


VISUAL: From the picture ask pupils 
what kind of land they would expect 
Greece to have. Note rocky steep-sided 
hills rising from the sea. Mountains of 
Greece rise to near 10,000 feet, and 
there is little level fertile land. How 





From Asia Minor Who were these peo- 
ple we call “Greek”? Where did they 
come from? It is believed that about 4000 
years ago a group of men set sail from Asia 


Minor. Asia Minor is a peninsula forming 
the western end of Asia between the Black 
Sea on the North, the Mediterranean Sea 
on the South, and the Aegean Sea on the 
West. Sailing east, these people were 
afraid that at any moment they might fall 
off the end of the earth and disappear. But 
they were forced to go on. Their own 
* country was becoming overpopulated and 
they were searching for a new land to 
settle. What they found was a mountain- 
ous peninsula that was to be called 





Greece. 
Emigrants from Asia Minor kept 
coming a few at a time for almost a thou- 


sand years. The Asians were very cul- 
*CONCEPT: This important concept found 
4 __ throughout the series should be discussed 
here as a basic reason for movement of 
4 + ANCIENT GREECE all peoples. 


would this have affected the early 
settlers? 


The picture to the left shows 
what the Asian seamen must 
have seen when they first 
landed in their new home— 
Greece. 


Discuss two most important factors 
influencing how these early settlers 
would use their new land, (1) the 
physical characteristics of the land 
and (2) the cultural characteristics of 
the people and the land from which 
they had come. 

turally advanced. They could read; they 
could write; they used and understood 
mathematics; and they even used money 
in trading. These people settled along the 
shore. They planted their olive trees and 
grapevines and built houses of wood from 
trees they cut down with bronze axes. But 
these people did not stray far from the 


shore, and the inland area remained un- 


inhabited. 





What might be some of the reasons 
that the first settlers stayed near the shore? 


The Europeans On the other side of the 
mountains from Greece lay the continent 
of Europe. The Europeans were backward 
when compared with the people from Asia. 
The Europeans traveled in packs, wore 


animal skins for clothing, and lived in huts. 
**REFERENCE: See teacher’s guide, Chapter 1 
for information on Greece in the bronze age, 
page 1°3. 


** 








A an te 





VISUAL: Note the movement of the Europeans into all three of the peninsulas of southern Europe. As the text states on 
page 6, they continued their way of life much as before in the two peninsulas to the west of Greece. Ask pupils how and 
why their way of life changed in Greece. Note the irregular coastline of Greece as compared with the other peninsulas 
and the mountainous terrain, compared to the areas of northern Europe from which they came. Also call pupils’ attention 
to the contact with other settlers from Asia Minor in the case of Greece. 





During their travels, some Europeans wan- 
dered south toward Spain and Italy and 
Greece. They found passes they could 
follow to get through the mountains. Some 
travelers settled in Italy and Spain and 
continued their way of life. But those who 


went to Greece met the civilized Asians 
who inhabited the shore. 


What predictions would you make 


about this cultural contact? Would et 






BROueS change? | In ne es 





‘The "Europeans reel Tittle ‘difficulty. 


overpowering the peace loving Asian pop- 





The aie Cine on erecta” alee Min- 
oan, contributed much to the later Greek civ- 
ilization. Here, the ovens of the palace at 
Knossos, Crete’s greatest city, and dolphin wall 
paintings trom the palace. 





ulation on the shore. They accepted the 
Asian skills in farming and crafts. They 
listened to their stories about the rich and 
bustling cities of the East. In turn, they 
taught the Asians their language. 


The Greek Settlers and the Seamen of 
Crete The next thing the Europeans had 
to learn about was the sea. It was impor- 
tant that they learn because Greece was 
located on the water highway to the rich 
markets in the East, which the Asians had 
told them about. They learned their lesson 
well but it was neither an easy nor a 
pleasant one to learn. 


6 ad Als - UF Of In it is believed 1a¢ ron weapon 
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*** CONCEPT: Dark Age of Greece to be discussed con- 
ceptually as period of time when there was no light or 
information recorded or communicated to other civiliza- 
tions or succeeding generations. 


Far to the South of Greece lay an through what we call the “Dark Age.” 
island called Crete. Highly skilled sea- | Greece was not heard from—the art of 


men-warriors lived on the island. They — writing was lost—communication with the 
* bragged far and wide that part of the — world outside was lost—their great skill 
Mediterranean Sea and all of the Aegean in art and in the crafts seems to have been 


Sea were theirs—a boast that remained __ forgotten. And this is where we believe 
unchallenged until the Greek settlers be- early Greek history was lost to the later 
came interested in using this waterway. inhabitants of Greece. We really do not 
know for sure yet what caused this period 
Great Contributors—the Mycenaeans of darkness. Some historians think that the 
The highly developed culture of the peo- invasion of Mycenae by the Dorian Greeks 
ple of Crete had a great influence on later from the north was the most likely reason. 
Greek peoples who lived in Mycenae and). pel Sd of drought EO Tease carnodeltbendoned 
their c Hi. n, oie! than pas y, force. 


who were called Mycenaeans. fow do you think that historians 
The Mycenaeans became rich and _ found out about the new tribe of Greeks? ;; 


kK 


kKkK* 


ANSWER: Archaeological evidence is the primary 
source of knowledge of the Dorians. 


in making oils—some Meineetand The Aristocratic Age Begins The Aristo- 


powerful mostly because of their success 


what today we would call bath oil. They cratic Age saw many wars among the 
**became known as the oil traders of the _ small, independent political units each of 
world—even their king was an oil mer- _ which was called a Polis. The Greek word 
chant as well as a general and a chief. _ for city is Polis. But a Greek Polis was |, 
Cre ce nee eilaea ie livesoill: more than what we consider a city—it 
Where do you think they obtained might geographically contain a city, 
the oil that they sold? mountain, a harbor and a few small coun- 


Begin Weston Cuidepacenled: try towns. Each Polis had its own com- 
The Curtain Closes—the Dark Age Be- pletely separate government. Although 


gins At some time after 1200 B.c. the they were more than cities, no one ever 
Mycenaean civilization was wiped out. thought to join them into a country—so 


The great palaces were destroyed and they were called city-states. 





kings and their people were either killed, The Aristocrats took over at a time 

driven out, or enslaved. Then nothing—for | when the people were depressed and 

three or four hundred years Greece went _ frightened—violence and poverty were 
“NOTE: As evidence of the power of Crete in this ***CONCEPT: Polis or city-state. Discuss city 

area, pupils should be referred to the story of the ***as focal point and state as autonomous unit. 7 

tribute Athens had to pay to King Minos of Crete, About 100 city-states made up what is now 

seven boys and seven girls. See story page 37, Greece 
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common. The Aristocrats were a happy, 
healthy group of men who went to war 
smiling and enjoyed athletics, music and 
poetry. More important, however, they 
added a little lightheartedness to the lives 
of the poor down-trodden people. 

During the rule by the Aristocrats, 
there was great headway made in setting 
up Greek colonies all along the Mediter- 
ranean. These colonies provided opportu- 
nities for people who could not find work 
at home. The colonies also probably 
helped the economy of the founding city 
since they kept close ties with it. 

It wasn’t long before the people 
began to feel that they could take care of 
themselves—and no longer needed the 
help the aristocrats could give. 

As the aristocrats felt themselves 
losing power, they began to abuse both 
their authority and the people. The 
people’s discontent resulted in a new kind 
of leadership—by tyrants. 


«Tyrants Rule Greece The Greek word, 
Tyrannos, seems, at the start, to have 
meant nothing more than “king.” It did 
not at first have the unpleasant meaning 
that we attach to the word “tyranny.” 
Gradually, however, men came into power 
who refused to recognize any limits to 


their authority. Since they were just as 


*CONCEPT: Tyrant, Tyrannos, Tyranny, note 
8 as men who ruled as Tyrants became corrupted 
by their power, the word tyranny emerged to 


8) sANCIENT CREMORNE neo! the oppressive 


and cruel use of power. 


** CONCEPT: Originally the concept was rule by the best 
born or noblest persons, now having the connotation of 
rule by a privileged upper class. 


*« mean as the Aristocracy, “tyrant” began 
to be used the way we use it today, to 
mean one who uses his power harshly. 

Like the Aristocrats, the Tyrants, as 
bad as they were, made great contribu- 
tions to Greece—to its culture, its beauty, 
its economy. They. built fine buildings, 
which contributed not only to the beauty 
of the city, but provided work for the 
people. 


Political Problems in Athens Athens 
was not at first ruled by any of the Tyrants. 
But the state of its people was pitiful—wars 
had left them starving and the city-state 
itself in ruins. Since Athens had no written 
laws the Council of Judges felt entirely free 
to change laws whenever and however 
they wished. The people finally demanded 
laws that would be written down and 
would not be changed at a moment’s 
notice on a whim. 


In what ways might changing the 


laws all the time affect the people? perereENce: 


In discussing this see page 233, Unit 5 The Middle East, 
for comparison to Egyptian and Israelite law. 


Draco’s Laws A man by the name of 
Draco was chosen to prepare a set of laws. **« 
When the people saw the laws Draco had 
drawn up they felt that they were un- 
believably harsh. Death, for instance, was 
the penalty for stealing a piece of fruit. 


*** NOTE: These laws were so harsh that today the 
adjective draconian in our language means severe, 
cruel or harsh. 


BELGIUM 
FRANCE 


SPAIN ‘ < 


AFRICA 


GREEK COLONIES 
in 150 B.C. 








BLACK SEA 


ASIA MINOR 


VISUAL: Ask pupils on what three continents the Greeks established their colonies. 
Were these colonies more important to the Greeks politically or economically? See page 


8, column one. 


How do you feel about Draco’s idea 


* ates nn...» ANSWER: In discussion hel 
aA DUA) hice P 
of Justice: W hy? pupils to relate to public 


indignation to unjust laws in society today. 


As you can imagine, the people were 
very angry about Draco’s laws and there 
was much talk of civil war. The council 
as well as the people each decided to 
look for a good leader. The man both 
sides wanted, and finally agreed to choose, 
was called Solon. 


Solon Rules Athens Solon refused to be- 
come a Tyrant. His poems tell about the 
spirit that prevailed at the time—a spirit 
of revolution. The poor were put down by 


but was determined not to take sides. 

In an effort to create a better and 
more just form of government, Solon made 
certain strides in the direction of a de- 
mocracy. He has been labeled by some, 
in fact, as the father of democracy. * 

Solon was responsible for giving a 
sense of pride and self-respect to the poor 
farmers and for laying the foundations for 
the future democratic constitution. 

In spite of all of the good that Solon 
did, the people became restless and dis- 
satisfied. They sought greater opportu- 
nities in business than Solon’s leadership 


the rich. Solon sympathized with the poor _ supplied. 
*REFERENCE: See teacher's guide page 1:5 for more information 9 


on Solon’s tax reforms, and how he helped the poor. Have pupils 


look up information on Solon, the father of democracy, for example 
how he instituted trial by jury and compare to our trial by jury. 
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Tyranny in Athens Dissatisfied Athenians 
made the time ripe for a new leader and 
a Tyrant, Pisistratus, took over during the 
last half of the sixth century. He main- 
tained, in large measure, the laws Solon 
had laid down. However he realized that 
he would only stay in power as long as the 
people were satisfied. 

Pisistratus encouraged small industry 
and trade. He started a program of public 
works to improve living conditions and 
beautify the city. A more recent example 
of similar solutions to a similar problem 
could be seen here in the United States 
in the 1930’s when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
instituted his New Deal. He created useful 
jobs for poverty-stricken Americans, help- 
ing the economy and beautifying the 
country at the same time. 

* Pisistratus pleased the people so well 
that he remained in power almost steadily 
until his death. His sons, who followed him 
as rulers, did not have their father’s ability 
to please the people. The people began 
to feel that they could now take over the 
management of their own government. 
This, then, was the end of the Age of 
Tyrants. 


What do you think made the people 
feel that they could manage their own 
government? 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to compare the military 
aristocracy of Sparta with the tyranny and early 
democracy of Athens. Note basic difference in duty 
of citizens — Athens,to think; Sparta, to obey. 
Sparta The city-state of Sparta developed 
a different form of government—a mili- 
tary aristocracy that lasted 200 years. Dis** 


cipline seems to have been the basis of 
CONCEPT: Discuss the idea of 


discipline as a basis for a government. 


This form of government held the 
Spartans together and lasted as long as it 
did because it was successful—at least in 
a way that suited the people. Their army 
was feared by all—and the people were 
very proud to be on the winning side. 


this system. 


Sparta’s Influence on Athens In the sixth 
century B.c. Sparta was a powerful mili- 
tary organization. She decided to use this 
power to annex other city-states. But she 
met with a defeat that rather changed her 
plans. What she did instead was to form 
an alliance with certain city-states under 
Spartan leadership. It was not difficult to 
get the others to join because they were 
afraid to say “no.” They also knew that 
together they had more chance of resisting 
other enemies. Sparta assured them they 
were perfectly safe allied with her. 


Why were the other city-states afraid 


62? 2) ANSWER: Spartan power 
to payne to Sparta: over and discipline of 


even her own people were well known to city-states 
around her, and a suggestion by Sparta was more like a 


In 510 B.c. a Spartan army under ‘hes. 


King Cleomenes helped to expel the sons 
of Pisistratus from Athens and put an end 


* SUGGESTION: Discuss the comparison made above of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Pisistratus. 


0 Note that in addition to public works programs and beautifying the country, both men remained 


in power until their death, Roosevelt with an unprecedented 4th term 
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also. 


as president. Discuss other similarities. Discuss basic differences 





to tyranny there. The expected thing for 
Sparta to do next was to annex Athens as 
a part of Sparta. But that didn’t happen 
because trouble broke out between King 
Cleomenes and his rival, Cleisthenes. By 
taking the people into a “partnership” 
Cleisthenes was able to win out over 
Cleomenes. 


Can you think of any reasons why 
taking the people into a partnership 


helped Cleisthenes? ANSWER: In an enlightened 


society like Athens was becoming, the real power 
source was the people themselves. 


The Beginnings of a Democratic Govern- 
ment There was still a great deal to be 
done before Athenian democracy was to 
reach its full development, but Cleisthenes 
certainly helped it grow. 

The first thing Cleisthenes wanted to 
do was to break up the old loyalties that 
caused so much dissatisfaction among the 
majority of the people. He worked out a 
plan of geographic distribution which cut 
across the former “class” lines. This meant 
that people of different classes and condi- 
tions were forced to function together for 
the common good. Naturally there were 
those who criticized the plan—but none- 
theless, it worked. 


In what way would this help form a 
good government? 








Statue of a Spartan warrior: Sparta’s soldiers 
were the best trained and most fearless in 


ancient Greece. VISUAL: Although fearless and well 

trained the Spartan had no choice but to be a soldier. He 

had no choice where he lived, what he ate, nor could he 

decide for his sons,as the state determined life for all Spartans. 


The new constitution provided for Discuss. 
the participation of more Athenians in its 
government than ever before. The public 
assembly became the law-making body. 
The chief executive duties were handled 
by a representative people’s council com- 
prised of five hundred members from each 
of the new units. Judicial functions were 
conducted by people’s juries chosen by lot. 
Only the Board of Generals was elected. 

When the time came for all Athenian * 
citizens to share in the workings of their 
government and the control of their own 
way of life, Athenian democracy had come 


into its own. 


*SUGGESTION: Call attention to the ‘‘all 
Athenian citizens’’ and discuss with pupils 11 
as the basis of the concept of direct democracy. 
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PERSIANL 
WARS 


[7 Gre& Auties ~ 
[2 Persian Empire 
* Main Battles 














* The Persian Wars In 546 B.c. Cyrus the 
Great, the leader of Persia, conquered Asia 
Minor. This made Persia (now Iran) the 
strongest military power in the world. In 
490 Darius, who was then the Persian 
ruler, sent an army against Greece. But he 
was defeated by the Athenian forces at 
Marathon. Darius died soon after, but his 
son Xerxes took the throne and made a 
new attack on Greece. This time the 
Spartan Army was defeated at Thermop- 
ylae. The largest of the Greek city-states, 
who were usually fighting each other, 
banded together and beat Xerxes, and the 
Persians were driven from Europe. 


*REFERENCE: See teacher's guide page 1-5 


12 for further references to text, maps, and 
pictures of the Persian Wars. 
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** CONCEPT: Compare with concept of representative democracy. 
Athens—A Democracy Athens was a «« 


direct democracy—the people themselves 
attended the general assembly where the 
business of government took place. In 
other words, the city was directly gov- 
erned by its citizens. In our form of de- 
mocracy, we vote for representatives to 
carry out our wishes. 

The General Assembly of Athens was 
the source of all authority—legislative, 
executive, and judiciary. 


Can you imagine what problems tek 


would arise if the United States was a 
direct democracy? 


“SUGGESTION: Challenge pupil’s imagination by extending 


discussion on this question. Despite various problems 
could it ever be achieved with over 200 million citizens? 
A physical impossibility? What if every citizen had an 
electronic device for registering his own vote on every 
issue, fed into a massive central computer? What problems 
still might exist? 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what might have been the result of having all citizens share in 
all military decisions? Was this part of Athenian democracy more like our representative 


democracy? 


The Golden Age of Athens Pericles was 
a quiet man and a scholar. He took over 
the leadership of Athens in 461] 3B.c. and 
began making Athens an example of 
wealth, beauty and wisdom. Pericles was 
responsible for what is called the Golden 
Age of Greece. 

Pericles, once said, “Our government 
is called a democracy because its admin- 
istration is in the hands, not of a few, but 
of the many.” Let us see who Pericles 
meant by “the many.” 

First, only men over eighteen years 
of age, born of Athenian parents were 
considered citizens. In about 430 B.c. there 
were about 40,000 citizens in Athens. 
Then there were about 24,000 metics. 
Metics was the name given to people of 
foreign birth who were residents of 
Athens. Then, there were the women and 
children, and 100,000 war captives who 
were Classified as slaves. Only about one- 
tenth of the population of Athens helped 
run the government. It was set up this way 
to ensure that government decisions would 
be made by those who had a knowledge 
based on experience and a permanent in- 
terest in its welfare. 


Why do you think that in the United 


States we have resident requirements for 
voting? SUGGESTION: Have pupils find out 


resident requirements for voting in their com- 
munity and state. Many have been revised in 
recent years to allow voting by citizens of 
relatively short residence. 


Government Offices The General Assem- 
bly was composed of all Athenian citizens 
—country gentlemen, businessmen, crafts- 
men, farmers, and day laborers. Every 





citizen shared in the deliberations and 


* 


SCONCEPT): 


all decisions were made by them. Again reinforce 


The Council of the Five Hundred, (50 


men from each tribe) was the chief execu- | 


tive branch. They were chosen by lot from 
self-chosen candidates. Only in the case o 
the Board of Generals, who decided mili- 


tary strategy, did the people actually elect 
their representatives. 


Popular juries, sometimes as large as 
500 heard a plaintiff and a defendant 
present their cases. They gave their ver- 
dict by majority vote. These jurors were 
ordinary men who had no special training 
in law. The same basic principle governs 
our trial by jury. But in Athenian courts 
there were no judges. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Who were the first Greeks and why 
did they settle Greece? 

2. What were the Dark Ages of Greece? 

What is a Polis? 

4. What do we mean when we say that 


= 


Greece was a “direct” democracy? 
5. In what ways did citizens participate 
in the government of Greece? 
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concept 
by noting 
ina 
direct 
democracy 
all 
citizens 
share in 


all de- 
cisions. 
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The CITY OF PERICLES 


VISUAL: Be certain pupils understand this was Athens in the Golden Age. The Parthenon is shown 
here more as it was before it was wrecked by an explosion of the gunpowder stored in it by the 
Turks in 1687. Pupils should also know the old city of Athens was a few miles from the sea and a 
narrow walled-in area provided a protected access to Piraeus, the port of Athens, which can be 
seen in the upper right hand area of the drawing. 


eve pits Athens—The City of Pericles 


find other drawings 


of ancient Athens Study the drawing of Athens. In the drawing, find the 
enone landmarks and buildings listed opposite. Then do research to 


perspectives 


and compare —_ find out what went on in each place listed. 
and locate 


principal landmarks and buildings in those drawings too. This view looking over Athens toward Piraeus 
is approximately to the southwest. Note the view of the Acropolis and the Parthenon on page | is from 
about the same direction, while the view on page 33 is from the opposite end of the Parthenon. Ask 

Is what Clues may prove, ' 


erloo 
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. Acropolis 9 
. Agora 10. 
. Panathenaic Way ial 
. Bouleuterion 12. 
. Tholos Lie}, 
theater 14. 

. Lyceum 15. 
Parthenon 16. 
17. Tower of 





. Hill of Ares (Areopagus) 
Painted Stoa 
Erechtheum 
Propylaea 
Pynx 
Outer Ceramicus 
Academy Grove 
Mint 

the Winds 


NOTE: Most of the items above can be found readily in encyclopedias and other reference 
books. Also see teacher's guide, page |°7 for reference to National Geographic volume 15 
with several color plates of many of the above-listed items. 





A Sociologist Looks at Athens 


We have already read about the gov- 
ernment of Athens during the time of 
Pericles—a form of democracy in some 
ways similar to our democratic system, but 
in many ways quite different. 


Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 1-7. 


The Athenian Class System 


“In most societies the upper classes 


are people of wealth. But in Athens, to 
belong to the upper class you had to be 
a citizen. It is hard for us to understand 


why being a citizen should make so much 
difference. In the United States if your 
parents are citizens you are automatically 
a citizen at birth—making the matter of 
citizenship quite commonplace. If a per- 
son from another country comes to the 
United States and wishes to become a 
citizen, it is possible for him to become 
a naturalized citizen. 


Chapter 





Now let’s look at the people of 
Athens the way a sociologist might. He 
would be interested in seeing how the 


with each other. REFERENCE: See the 
introduction to Chapter 2 in the guide, page 1-6. 


Citizens In order to qualify for citizen- 
ship in Athens it was necessary to be a 
man, eighteen years of age, born of 
Athenian parents. The eighteen-year-old 
citizen had to wait two more years after 
that to enjoy the rights of citizenship be- 
cause at the age of eighteen he began two 
years of military training. 


What is the difference between the 
voting age in Athens and the voting age 
in the United Statesr the United States? NOTE: Note the recent 


changes in voting age for national elections. Have 


pupils check their state against both Athens and other 


By special decree, the Athenians Te 
Why do you think we call these peo- could grant citizenship to one who did i 


ple naturalized citizens? not qualify, but this was very rare. 
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“SUGGESTION: Compare these two differing bases of social class distinction. 


Daily Life in Athens 


The Athenians lived very simply. Their houses were of 
one or two stories and were sparsely and simply furnished. 
A typical day for a wealthy citizen began just as early 
as for a working man. He got up, folded a piece of white wool 
or linen cloth around him, pinned it at the shoulders, tied a 
sash around his waist, and he was dressed! For breakfast he 
drank a cup of wine mixed with hot water and honey, and 
ate a dry barley cake. SUGGESTION: Have pupils compare to our typical breakfasts. 
Now the citizen was ready to set out for the marketplace. Which might ie 
His first stop would most likely be the barbers because besides ee tee 
getting his hair combed and his beard trimmed, that was where 
he caught up on the latest news and gossip. 


Next he would walk over to the market to purchase the SUGGESTION: Compare 
role of shopping for 

is hOB a Eee se es groceries in Athens by 
was having guests for dinner he also bought garlands of flowers man and in United State 
by woman. 


day’s groceries—a job every Athenian man did. If the citizen 


for each of his guests. 
NOTE: Principal Now the citizen began the business of the day. He walked 


business of 
the day for 
a citizen was attended to his government business most of the morning. 
government 
business. Ask 
pupils to list involved in performing civic duties. When the Assembly met 
what civic 
duties the 
citizen might days, a rope with red paint was swept across the marketplace 
be called 
upon to 
perform. with a red paint mark on his clothing was fined. 


over to the side streets or stoas (long, covered porches). He 
Even when the Assembly wasn’t in session many citizens were 
about every ten days, every citizen was involved. On those 
to hurry the people along. Anyone arriving at the Assembly 


“By lunchtime the citizen’s business day was ended. He 
ate a light lunch and then he was ready to pass the time of 
day chatting with friends in the marketplace or at the gym- 


nasia (athletic club). He was likely to start for home when the 


*CONCEPT: This mode of behavior by the citizen class was one made possible only by the productivity 
of the metic and slave classes of Athenians. Emphasize the interdependence of classes and the 
relatedness of economic and social modes of behavior in Athenian society. 








gnomon registered six feet. The gnomon was a long pole set 


up in the courtyard; it worked something like a sun-dial. 
Upon returning home, the Athenian would first take a 
bath. He would cover himself with oil which took the place 
of soap. He used a metal scraper to scrape the dirt and oil 
off, and followed this by rinsing with a bucket of cold water. 


NOTE: This may seem A citizen’s guests were always men. Guests removed their 


strange to pupils. 
Refer them to pages 
21 and 22 for the 
place of women in 
Athenian society. 
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shoes as soon as they arrived and a slave washed each guest’s 
feet. The host presented each guest with a garland and showed 
them to their couches where they reclined to await their meal. 
Pillows were used to prop them up so they could eat com- 
fortably. Slaves carried in three-legged tables, already set with 
the foods. The meal might consist of porridge soaked in wine, 
and vegetables. Sausage or some kind of game such as pheasant 
might be served. Fish was scarce and therefore a luxury. When 
the fish arrived at the market, a bell was rung to call any 
would-be fish purchasers. 

Athenians used no forks, and used spoons only for thin 
foods like soup. Since they ate with their fingers, they stopped 
often during the meal to wash their hands. After the main 
course, olives, cheese, fruit and wine would be served. 

After the meal was over, slaves would bring in more 
tables. These tables contained foods to be nibbled during the 
evening by the guests already there, and those who had only 
been invited to the evening’s symposium: A symposium was 
a fun-filled evening that might be spent in conversation or in 
playing games. : 


“SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if they have heard of a symposium in our country 
today. Have them look up the word in the dictionary. Inform pupils that 
colleges and universities often hold meetings or conferences where partici- 
pants talk and converse on important topics, and that these are often called 
symposia (plural). Pupils may want to invite another class to have a 
symposium. 











The artwork left by ancient civilizations can tell us about the 
lives of people of long ago. What do this vase and this sculpture 
tell you about the people of ancient Athens? 


Civic Duties All of the day-to-day jobs 
concerned with running the government 
of Athens were carried out by the citizens. 
For many, government business took up 
the entire morning every day, and the 
Assembly which included everyone, met 
about every ten days. Each citizen was 
" compelled to serve actively in government 
for a year, and anyone could be chosen at 
any time to be a member of a jury, as an 
official of his clan, or some other post such 
as a market inspector or a record keeper. 
Pericles had passed a law providing small 
salaries for the poorer citizens who were 
also expected to perform their civic duties. 


Was it fair to pay only the poor for 
government service? 





The Middle Class 


The middle class in 
Athens were called metics. Metics were 
those who had been born outside of Ath- 
ens, or whose parents were not Athenians 


by birth. Metics were not allowed to own 
houses or land, but they could own other 
personal possessions. Metics could own 
slaves and many were quite wealthy; more 
wealthy than many citizens. They were 
responsible for paying taxes and for many 
of the same financial obligations as a citi- 
zen. 

Metics could not participate in the 
military training given to the eighteen- 
year-old citizens. They were expected 
to serve in the infantry in which they 
were called hoplites, and in the fleet as 


TOWeIS. 
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“NOTE: While metics could not own land they could ‘‘own’’ a business. Pursue this idea with pupils. Might 
this give us some insight as to how the Athenians felt about the honor of owning land and the honorable 
occupation of farming (see page 26) compared to the utilitarian tasks of business and commerce? 


Occupations of the Metics Although 
metics had no political rights, they were 
allowed to perform minor public duties. 
But most metics were in business and in- 
dustry, or were members of a profession. 
Many worked in craft industries particu- 
larly weaving, pottery-making, tanning, 
and metal-working. 
Metics carried on most of the trade 
both retail and wholesale. The largest 
* salt-curing business in Athens was owned 
by a metic and his sons. The biggest 
bankers were either metics or ex-slaves 
who had acquired metic status after they 
had bought their freedom. 
Contributors to Athens The sons of 
wealthy metics were given the very finest 
education available. Metics were anxious 
that their sons succeed as artists, doctors, 
or public speakers. 


Why do you think the metics might 
** have been more interested in education 
than the citizens? 


Some outstanding men who had al- 
ready become famous in their own coun- 
try came to live in Athens as metics. 
Among these are Hippocrates, who is 
called the father of medicine, and Herodo- 


tus, who is called the father of history. 
** SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to consider the fact that 


20 not being able to own land, the metic could 
only rely on improving his skills and mind to 
O0\« iNCimiCnmben produce some form 
of gain or wealth in 
that society. 


Slaves in Athens A metic who had failed 
to pay his special tax called Metoikion, or 
who claimed falsely that he was a citizen, 
was reduced to slavery. But most slaves 
were the prisoners captured during wars. 

As we know, metics were largely the 
employers in Athens. Their employees 
were mostly slaves. There are documents 
proving that in the fifth century B.c. slaves 
worked side by side with citizens and 
metics at all kinds of jobs.*** 


Some of the Athenian slaves worked 














in the silver mines. Their lives were short 
and extremely hard. At least two slaves 
became important in banking. One of these 
so distinguished himself that his master set 
him free. He became so successful that he 
was able to do a great service to the state 
and was rewarded with Athenian citizen- 
ship. 

An ordinary middle class citizen usu- 
ally had about 12 slaves. They included 
a porter, a cook, the paidogogos who took 
care of the school-age boys, and the 
women who wove and spun for the citi- 
zen’s wife. Household slaves were treated 
as servants. 

The slaves were often expert crafts- 
men and businessmen whose work was an 
example to the free Athenians with whom 
they worked. Remember, these people had 


not always been slaves—many had learned 


*** CONCEPT: Help pupils get this basic concept, that 
in a social organization where class is politically 
based rather than economically based, such an 
occurence would not be so unusual. Job or income 
would not be a class distinction, rather the civic or 
political mode of behavior is different. 
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More art from ancient Athens: left, women spin wool; right,a butcher shop. Why 
do you think the Greeks depicted women in their art? 


their trade and had possibly been success- 
ful in their own countries. 

Naturally the slaves realized that they 
were not free men, and many were treated 
cruelly. They were certainly underpaid, 
and even when they bought their freedom, 
they did not have any political rights. 
State-owned Slaves The state owned 
slaves, too. The public executioner, in fact, 
was a Slave. These slaves led a life scarcely 
different than that of any poor citizen. 
They could all live where they pleased 
with the exception of the police force, 
called the Scythian Archers. State-owned 
“slaves reported for work each day and 
received a salary. 


Women and Girls in Athens There was 
no place for the women of Athens in the 
government and very little place any- 
where outside of their own home. They 
enjoyed about the same political rights as 
their slaves—none. A married Athenian 
woman never left her house except on 
special occasions. She associated almost 
entirely with women, and was expected 
to take no interest in men’s business. 

In her home she was, however, the 
boss, mostly because her husband was too 
busy elsewhere to be interested in what 
went on at home. She was expected to 
carry the entire burden of the household. 
She took care of the children, including 
their early education, and managed the 
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SUGGESTION: Ask pupils how girls of that day may have felt about their position in relation to boys. When 
a person is part of a culture or society it does not seem the same way as to someone who looks on that 
culture or society from outside. Discuss. Give examples. 


slaves. She took care of everything that 
came into the house such as grocieries, and 
paid the bills and budgeted the money. 
In every house there were women’s 
quarters and many homes had an inner 
courtyard where the women and girls 
were permitted to walk in the air. 
Young girls were not free to get to- 
gether with other young people just for 
fun. They rarely left the women’s quarters 


except to walk in the courtyard. Athenian 


‘girls did not go to school. Their mothers, 
or other women of the household taught 
them everything they would ever need to 
know—cooking, sewing, spinning, weav- 
ing, and possibly a little reading, music, 
and mathematics. These things prepared 
her for marriage—a marriage entirely ar- 


ranged by her father. 


Athenian Children Athenian children 
were treated pretty much like children 
everywhere. Mothers sang lullabies and 
nursery rhymes and told stories that they 
had learned as children. Children behaved 
pretty much the same then as now, too. 

It may surprise you to learn that 
babies even two thousand years ago 
played with rattles ust as your baby sisters 
and brothers do today. 

It was indeed common for a father 
to pick up a toy for his son at the fair held 
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during some of the great religious festivals. 
Archaeologists have unearthed many 
small clay items that must have been 
children’s toys such as rattles, horses on 
wheels, and dolls with movable arms and 
legs. Children played with yo-yo’s and 
tops. They played a game like “marbles” 
using nuts instead of marbles—they even 
played hopscotch and leapfrog! ** 


There 
were no school buildings as such—the 


Elementary School Education 


schoolmaster, who was called a gram- 
matiste, taught in his own house. There 
was no public school system and parents 
had to pay for their children’s education. 

As soon as an Athenian boy was of 


‘/ school age, he passed from his nurse’s care 


to that of a paidagogos. The paidagogos 
was a personal slave who accompanied 
him wherever he went. Each morning he 
carried the boy’s “schoolbag” which con- 
tained a wax writing tablet, a pointed 
writing instrument, called a stylus, and 
musical instruments. The paidagogos usu- 
ally stayed right in the classroom. 

There were no Saturdays or Sundays 
off for Athenian pupils. Holidays came 
whenever the city celebrated festivals. 
During the month of Anthesterion (which 
corresponds to our February) there were 
so many holidays it was almost like our 

As they grow older they become different depending on 


their cultural learnings. Social and cultural differences 
are learned differences, and are not inherited biologica 


***NOTE: Pupils should think of their two days a week off and compare it to 


Soviet children’s one da 


from school. 


y off and Athenian pupils’ lack of any regular day off 


**CONCEPT: Children are very much alike in all cultures. 


lly. 








Athenian art which shows the activities of children: on the right, two girls on a 
seesaw; on the left, a school scene. The two students are learning to play the 


pipes and practicing writing. 


long summer vacation. Each child also 
observed family feast days, his own birth- 
day, and a haircutting ceremony which 
marked the end of childhood. 

Just as in the United States today, a 
Greek child first learned his alphabet, 
which in Greek begins alpha (A), beta (b), 
gamma (c). And strangely enough, even in 
those days there were “spellers” hand 
printed on papyrus rolls. A child’s reader 
posed a much more difficult problem than 
yours. There was no punctuation and 
‘there were no spaces between words. 


Musical Training The Greeks believed 
that music was very important. The word 
music comes from the name of the Muses, 


IG ! 2 Scuss e 





the goddesses who preside over all of 
man’s educational and artistic activities. 
Many vase paintings show a music teacher 
sitting with a child who is learning to play 
a flute or a lyre. 


Physical Training The Greeks had a great 
love of physical exercise. Physical training 
instruction took place in the palaestra, an 
open-air sports field. The palaestra con- 
tained statues of Hermes, the patron god 
of the gymnasia. All sports except the foot 
race took place in the palaestra. Instruc- 
tors prepared the boys for competition in 
festivals in the five branches of the Pen- 
tathlon: running, jumping, wrestling, dis- 
cus and javelin throwing. 
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Military Training From the time an 
Athenian boy became a citizen at eighteen 
until he was a man of sixty he was re- 
sponsible for military service. At eighteen 
he became an ephebos and underwent 
training until he was twenty. From twenty 
to fifty he remained a member of the reg- 
ular forces on the reserve. Between fifty 
and sixty a citizen was numbered among 
the veterans who with the boys in training 
and the metics formed a kind of territorial 
army or home guard. 

At Athens an oath was taken by the 
boys in military training. Embarking on 
military service was for them an act of 
religious significance. It was customary to 
consult the gods before starting off to 
battle. 
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Left, a painting of a helmet-maker: right, a re- 
ligious scene—a sacrifice to the god Apollo. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. In what ways are the citizenship re- 
United States 
different from those of Athens during 


of the 


quirements 


ancient times? 


2. Who were the metics and what role 
did they play in Athenian life? How 
was their life different from the citi- 


zen’s life? 


3. In what ways were the slaves in 
Athens treated differently from slaves 


in the United States? 


4. Why were Athenian girls educated at 


home? 


5. How was the life of an Athenian 
schoolboy like your own? How was it 


different? 


An Economist Looks at Athens 





*CONCEPTS: Production, distribution, consumption or use. 


* 


An economist’s main job is to study 


the production, distribution and use of 
goods and services. In order to do this he 


must look at the people and their times. 
What were their needs? What land and 
labor resources were available to them? 
Did they use their resources wisely? 
Where did the ancient Athenians obtain 
the goods or materials that they could not 


Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 1-11. 


City Life and Country Life 


CONCEPT: Interdependence, of city and farm. 
City life and country life were 


closely knit in Athens. The residents of the 
city needed the food grown in the country 
and the country people needed the goods 
**the city could provide. Most_citizens_of 
Athens actually made their living from the 
land. Some farmed their own land with 
the help of family members or slaves. 


Are city and country life in the 
United States closely knit? What do the 
country people depend on city people for? 


supply themselves? Were they able to 
balance the supply with the demand for 
goods? 

Let us take a look at Athens through 
the eyes of an economist and see whether 
these simple-living people used their re- 
sources well, to provide for themselves and 
their families, or whether they should have 
tried to improve their economy. 


A wealthy landowner, like Pericles, 
kept in the city on government business, 
left his land to be cared for by a farm 
manager. The manager either forwarded 
the produce or the money. 


Who works on the farms in the 
United States? Are there people who own 
a business or a factory who don’t work in 
the business? Who supervises the business 
for the owner? Why, if he is the owner, 
doesn’t he work at the business? 


**NOTE: The word most is a key word here. Pupils 95 
should note that not all persons made their living 
from the land. That most did tell us the city-state 
was primarily agriculturally based but did have an 
agricultural surplus enabling some to work in the 
city. 
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*CONCEPT: Specialization. Ask why more and more olive trees were planted and why many farmers specialized 
in olive trees. Immediate answers may be concerned with climate and how well olive trees do there. Pursue with 
higher levels of questioning to arrive at economic concept of specialization, or most economic use of the land. 


Farming The Greeks considered farming 
a very honorable occupation. In fact the 
life of the country farmer who tilled his 
own land was considered the ideal and he 
was treated with great respect. The 
Greeks admired independence and self- 
reliance. They felt that citizens should be 
able to provide for their own needs. The 
Greek farmer and his family were usually 
very independent because they were able 
to grow or make almost everything they 
needed. 


Do you think the Greeks’ respect for 
self-reliance is shared by Americans? 


The Greek farmer used simple tools 
that he could make and repair himself. He 
grew food his family needed such as beans, 
peas, cabbage and lettuce. He planted 


* olive trees because the olive oil was a big 
money-making item. He sometimes grew 


a little grain. 

From the fourth century on, farming 
became more scientific. Experts studied 
the soil and began to use crop rotation. 
They even began to use fertilizer in an 
attempt to increase the yield. Some farm- 
ers built canals to drain off excess water, 
or to irrigate dry land. 

The ancient Greeks did not have 
sugar, but they did have a “sweet tooth.” 
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So they raised bees which provided 
enough honey for their needs. Flowers 
were grown in abundance. These sold well 
for use in garlands and wreaths worn at 
all festivals and private banquets. 


Livestock Some animals were also raised. 
There were plenty of pigs, which were 
raised for meat, and donkeys which were 
used for transportation. Flocks of sheep 
and goats provided milk, meat, hides and 
wool from which most clothing was made. 
Cattle and horses were difficult to raise 
because there was not enough pastureland. 


**CONCEPT: Agricultural surplus. 


* 


Land Most farmers were able to grow 
enough food for their own families and 
many were able to grow extra food which 


they sold to other residents of their city- 
state. But even though they worked hard 


to make their land productive, they could 


not produce all the food that was needed. 


In fact most of the grain needed in Athens, * 
was imported. The soil in most of Greece 


was very poor and some areas were too 
mountainous or rocky. The rest of the land 
had rain only during the winter and the 
winter rains often flooded away good soil. 


If an area in the United States cannot 
produce a food item that it needs, how 
does that area get that item? 


*** CONCEPT: Related concepts of relative scarcity and 


trade as a solution to problem of scarcity of food. 
(The concept of relative scarcity is broader than 

that of scarcity. Many economists believe there will 
always be relative scarcity as after primary needs 
are satisfied, the desire to have more than is needed 
begins to operate. Some anthropologists question this 
as a universal concept.) 


* 


*x* 


Important Crops Olives were a precious 
crop—they were pressed to obtain oil for 
cooking, for religious ceremonies, for 
lamps, and for fuel. Another by-product 
of the olive was used as a fertilizer, and 
in softening leather and wood. 

Grapes grown for wine were har- 
vested with great ceremony. Flutes were 
played—and the pickers tried to pick in 
time with the music. Flute playing also 
accompanied the process of treading the 
grapes underfoot. 


‘Timber The land of Athens was barren 
of the kind of trees needed to build ships 
and to make charcoal for fires. The trees 
had long since been cut down and used 
for timber. And since no new trees had 
been planted in their place, Athens had to 
import these necessities. 


Make a list of the items that you use 
that are not grown or manufactured in the 
United States. Where do these things 
come from? Why aren’t they grown or 
manufactured here? 


One of the chief reasons why Athens 
sent some of its citizens to form colonies 
was to find new and better farming land. 
The colonies sent their surplus products 
back to Athens, or sold them abroad. 


e(c 








In Athens, as in other ancient societies, many 
of the people were farmers. These paintings 
show two of the most important crops: at the 
top, making wine from grapes; at the bottom, 


picking olives. 
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*SUGGESTION: As Athens grew and developed, industry became more important. To reinforce conceptual 
understanding of the basis of urbanization and industrialization, use questioning approach to help pupils 
arrive at generalizations about the relationship between improved yields, scientific farming and greater 
agricultural surplus in Greece (from produce and trade) and the rising importance of industry which could 
not have developed without freeing men from producing needed food. 


“Industry During the leadership of Peri- where they made pottery, shields, leather, 





cles, industry became more important, but 


was still carried on in the home. The 
women spun and wove their own cloth, 
and frequently there was more than 
enough for their family needs. They would 
send their extra cloth to the market to be 
sold. The women might also make 
wreathes, ribbons, or clothes to be sold. 

Since citizens had little time to 
spend away from government business, 
metics assisted by slaves carried on most 
businesses. Many of the citizens looked 
down on the non-citizens because they 
worked for money. But the non-citizens 
were important to Athens for without 
them such work as constructing buildings 
or making pottery and shoes and metal 
armor for soldiers could not have been 
done. Most of the hard work was done by 
slaves who worked for metics. There were 
no factories in Athens but there were large 
shops employing, in one case, at least 120 
slaves. 

When a building was being con- 
structed, citizens who owned slaves might 
hire out their slaves to work on the build- 
ing. Metics and ex-slaves might also be 
hired to do construction work, but they 
were paid daily salary. 

Ex-slaves and metics would often buy 
some slaves and set up a small workshop 


bronze and silver ornaments or some other 
product. The workshop owner would 
teach his sons his craft. According to 
Greek law, a son did not have to take care 
of his elderly father if the father had not 
taught the son a craft. 


What do you think about this law? 


If a slave had a special skill, his mas- 
ter might allow him to set up a shop. The 
slave was required to pay his master part 
of his earnings, but he was usually allowed 
to keep some for himself. In this way a 
slave would often be able to save enough 
to buy his freedom. 


Were the slaves in the United States 
able to buy their freedom? SUGGESTION: 


Discuss difference in concept of slavery and the 
emergence of myth of racial inferiority to sustain system 


Although the non-citizen could not}... 


own land or take part in the government °'*tes- 


as the citizen did, he still had to pay the 
government heavy taxes. If he was 
wealthy, the non-citizen would also be 
required by the government to make con- 
tributions toward the upkeep of Athens’ 
ships, or the army, or the Greek theater.** 


Do you think that non-citizens should 
have to pay taxes? 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss this carefully. Pupils may feel it is strange to have 
28 taxes go to support theaters. To help them understand, suggest the values of 
a society that determines to a large extent what political decisions are made 
28 + ANCIENT GREECE such as tax support of various institutions. The Greeks may have thought it 
strange that we use our tax to support the delivery of mail for private indivi- 
duals and businesses! See related generalization number two in the teacher's 
guide of Unit 4, Chapter two, page 4-5. 
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At the left, a painting of a Greek merchant’s ship. At the right, the kind of road 
that was typical of the highways of ancient Athens. 


Trading When the farmer-citizens of 
Athens had grown more crops than they 
needed, they brought the extra food to the 
marketplace to sell. Surplus wool and 
goods made in private homes were also 
sold at the market. The craftsmen sold 
their wares in front of their workshops. 
The farmers of Athens, however, 
produced more olive oil and wine than the 
people of their city-state needed. The 


craftsman, too, sometimes made more 


wares than he could sell. These surplus 
products would be sold to a_ mer- 
chant-trader who would take them to 
other states or countries to be sold. 


The roads of Greece were usually in 
very poor condition and were not easy to 
travel. Then, too, Athens was near the sea, 
so merchants would take their goods by 
ship to other ports. There the goods would 
be sold and the merchant would buy 
other products to take back to Athens. 

The government of Athens collected 
taxes on all goods passing through its har- 
bor. The tax money was used to buy grain 
and timber from other countries for the 
residents of the city-state. 

The United States also collects taxes 
from people in other countries who ship 
goods into the United States. 
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Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 1-11. REFERENCE: See special section on cost of 


li ith hart in teacher’s guide 
Cost of Living see oH ! comparison chart in teacher’s g 


At the end of the fifth century one drachma a day, or 
even two, was the rate paid to soldiers, sailors, and craftsmen 





whether slave or free. A single man could live in Athens on 
about 120 drachmas a year (two obols a day) in the latter part 
of the fifth century, and the minimum cost for a family of four 
was about 280 drachmas a year. For one person the cost of 
wheat for a year was about fifteen drachmas, other food 
forty-five drachmas, clothing sixteen drachmas, and rent 
thirty-six drachmas. However, by the latter part of the fourth 
century the cost of living for a family of four is estimated at 
450 drachmas. 

How does the cost of living in the United States compare 
with the cost of living in Fifth Century Athens? How much 
does it cost a single man to live? a family of four? A drachma 
equals about .034 cents (value in United States currency 


today). NOTE: As values fluctuate have pupils check with local banks 
to find current value of a drachma in United States currency. 





SUGGESTION: Cost of living and inflation are not simple concepts but 
are of extreme importance to every individual. Bring these concepts as 
‘‘close to home’ as possible in discussions of pupils’ own money matters. 
What do they buy? Have ey noticed an increase in price lately on anything 
they or their family buy? 


*CONCEPT: Barter system and money system. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the barter system 


as compared to the money system. 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to give reasons why money with a higher silver content would be accepted by merchants 
and traders no matter what nation coined the money. Write the old saying ‘‘Bad money drives out good money.’’ Ask 
pupils to discuss this and give recent examples of what happened to our silver coins in circulation since 1965. 


Money Even the ancient Greeks found 
it necessary to use money. A farmer might 
trade vegetables or animals for the shoes 


ine gteedee pre nottery=macermniania trade 
a vase for wool. But what would a shoe- 
maker do if he wants to buy food and the 
farmer does not want a pair of shoes in 
«exchange? To solve this problem, Athens 
and some other city-states made their own 
coins. 





An unskilled laborer in the age of 
Pericles would earn about one drachma a 
day. Because Athens made its drachmas 
almost entirely of silver, Athenian coins 
were accepted and used in many places 
«+ outside of Athens. When a merchant or 
a visitor came to Athens with money from 
another place, he would take his coins to 
a money-changer to be exchanged for the 
coins of Athens. The money-changer 
would charge a fee for performing this 
service. 


We refer to our coins as silver. What 
*** metal are United States coins made of? 
Are they all silver? Were they ever all 
silver? How would you get foreign money 
if you were visiting another country? 


Money-changers became the bankers 
of Athens. Individuals began to leave sums 
of money with the money-changer to be 


kept safe until they needed it. The 
money-changer would lend this money to 


merchants to buy products for trading. 


When the merchant had traded his prod- 
CONCEPT: 
Find and 


Interest was the fee charged by the 7's<vss 


interest 


banker for the use of the money he had ‘3° 
the United 


loaned. For instance, a merchant might se 


borrow a mina for the fee of one drachma 


ucts, he repaid the loan with interest. 


per month. If he paid the mina back two 
months after he had borrowed it, he would 
owe the banker the original mina plus two 
drachmas. 


How does the borrowing system in 
the United States work? Is it based on this 
ancient Greek system? Do you think that 
it is fair for banks to charge interest? 


NOTE: Except for some government manipulation of interest 
rates, they are basically determined by supply and demand 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER ir the money market. 


Pupils should be 
aware that if banks did not charge interest, people would 
borrow all their money and banks would not have a supply to 


1. How did the people who lived in the | work, 
cities and the people who lived in the 
country depend on each other? 

2. What kinds of industry did the Greeks 
have? 

3. Why were the non-citizens important 
to Greek industry? 

4, Why does a banker charge “‘interest”’? 

5. How did the poor roads and the geo- 
graphic position of Athens affect the 
merchant traders? 


***NOTE: In late 1970 the United States government changed its policy on including any silver content 31 
in its coins. Although this policy may be altered by Congress and there is talk of an Eisenhower 
dollar with silver in it, the United States mints are not making any coins with silver 
content at this time. The only coin with silver content to be minted since 1965, ANCIENT GREECE - 31 
was the Kennedy half dollar which was 40% silver as compared to the 1964 
Kennedy half dollar and previous dimes, quarters and halves which were 90% silver. 


+ 


* 


An Archaeologist Looks at 


Ancient Greece 


Thanks to an archaeologist’s interest 
in Ancient Greece we can add greatly to 
our knowledge of early Greek life and 


culture. An archaeologist scientifically 
REFERENCE: See generalization one in Chapter 


4 of guide page 14. Refers to gaps in our knowledge. 


Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 1:16. 


Chapter 





studies the material remains of ancient 


civilizations—their monuments, docu- 
ments, relics, tools, and anything else that 


shows some kind of human craftsmenship. 


Art and Poetry in Ancient Athens 


Let us take advantage of the archae- 
ologists’ findings particularly to see what 
we can find out about the art and poetry 
in Ancient Greece. 

The Greeks did not think of art as 
something that was separate from daily 
life. The beauty of the ruins of ancient 
Greek buildings is a source of wonder to 
visitors today and proves that art and 
beauty were very much a part of the 
Greek’s nature. Statues and vases created 
by the Greeks thousands of years ago are 
the prized possessions of museums around 


the world. 

REFERENCE: See guide introduction to this chapter 

32 page 1-15 for discussion of importance of 
teacher approaching this study from an active 

rather than passive 
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Even Greek plays written in the fifth 
century B.c. are still performed today! 
Their famous poet Pindar wrote poems in 
praise of athletes. One sculptor of the time 
made a statue of a woman bending over 
to tie a sandal. People performing the 
simplest of daily tasks—a woman carry- 
ing a jug of water, a man driving a char- 
iot—were chosen as the subjects of sculp- 
tures. 


The Parthenon Let us imagine that we* 
are in Athens, Greece, in the fifth century 
B.c. on the day they are dedicating the 


*NOTE: Importance of using imagination is real, not 


just a child’s pretend game. Scientists such as 
archaeologists often must use creative imagination to 
formulate hypotheses about ancient civilizations about 
which they have only very fragmentary information. See 
generalization four in guide this chapter. 





VISUAL: Note the broken columns lying in front 


of the west end of the structure and the rocky flat 
surface that makes up the acropolis. 






s Ex Sheree 


“ gg nera © the southeast and isa popular piace tem which to take pictures of the 
Parthenon —_— Pericles built the Parthenon on the Acropolis, a rocky hill above Athens. 


showing its best side and fullest gable. Several columns are missing on the far side from the powder explosion in 1687. 


ree ot ae : ie 


great temple, the Parthenon. It has been Pericles has tried hard to make this tem- 
built in honor of the goddess, Athena after ple, the Parthenon, the most_beautiful * 
whom the city itself is named. building in Athens. 


Everyone in Athens is proud of the 


Pericles, the great statesman and sol- Parthenon with good reason—for almost 
dier is the ruler of Athens. Now he is a every family in the city has contributed 
man of peace who is working to make something to it. The rich contributed 
Athens the most beautiful city in Greece. money, stonecutters cut the marble, artists 


*NOTE: Pupils should be aware that many people 
believed it to be the most beautiful building not 33 
only in Athens but in all the world. Have pupils find 


a picture of the reproduction ANCIENT GREECE « 33 
of the Parthenon in Nashville, 


Tennessee and compare it with the picture above. 


created the sculpture and statues, and 
construction workers put up the building 
itself. The Parthenon belonged to all of 
Athens—it stood as a tribute to all who, 
through cooperation and dedication, made 
it possible. 


What do you think the mood of the 
people of Athens was like on this day? 
Have you ever been to the opening of a 
new building or a store? What was the 
mood of the people then? 


Architecture The greatest architect of 
* the time, Ictinus, along with Callicrates, 
a master builder, and Phidias, the great 
sculptor, designed the Parthenon. Using 
such care as to make it appear perfect, 
they planned it in the shape of a rectangle, 
with eight huge columns on the short side 


of the rectangle and seventeen columns on 
: : Dori 
the longer side. NOTE: Columns were Doric 


in design. 


The designers chose white marble for 
the Parthenon. They felt this would add 
to its beauty since marble takes on a 
different color according to the time of 
day. In the morning the marble looks 
pink—in the afternoon it takes on a golden 


color—at twilight it looks purple in the 
shadows. SUGGESTION: Ask interested pupils to 


find out what other characteristics make 
marble a fine building material. 


What buildings do you know of in the 
United States that are built of marble? 


Where are they and why aren’t many new 
buildings built of marble? Where does 
marble come from? 


Ictinus did not design the Parthenon 
with a straight base. Although the naked 
eye cannot immediately see it, the whole 
base is slightly rounded. The columns of 
the temple, from a distance, all look ex- 
actly alike. Yet when you get close enough 
to examine them you can see that each one 
is very slightly different. They were all 
made by hand and each worker followed 
the same plan. 


If you worked hard to make two 
drawings as much alike as possible, could 
you draw them exactly the same way? 
Try it. 


Sculpture and Painting Inside the temple 
the largest statue is that of the goddess, 
Athena. The statue was made in gold and 
ivory by the great artist, Phidias. Phidias 
supervised all the art work in the temple, 
but hired other artists to work under his 
direction since there was too much for him 
to do all alone. 

The statue is about forty feet high. 
The body itself is ivory and Athena’s 


clothes and shield are made of gold. One 
ton of gold was used and so arranged by 
Phidias that the gold could be removed 


*REFERENCE: See teacher's guide, page 1:17 for discussionof how these three great Greeks planned 
34 and built the Parthenon and the statue of Athena, as well as other reference sources. 
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**SUGGESTION: It is often difficult for young people to accurately picture a 


forty foot height. Using the classroom ceiling height (assuming approximate 
10 foot ceilings) suggest the statue would be about 4 times as tall as the 


ceiling. 


—————— 


os 


VISUAL: Call attention to the realism 
in the muscles of the horse, the folds 
in the clothing and seeming movement 

in the sculpturing. Other scenes : 
depicted in the long frieze included 

priests with sacrificial animals, high 
officials of Athens, maidens carrying 
the newly-woven garments for Athena, @ 
and older men walking slowly and 
leaning on staves, as well as these 

young men riding high spirited horses. 


The picture at the right shows 
a small portion of the frieze 
in the Parthenon. In this 
scene, Athenians on horse- 
back travel to the site of the 
Panathenaic Festival. Why do 
you think that the Athenians 
who lived in Pericles’ time 
wanted their artwork to be as 


, fealistic as possible? 
SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what kind of 





emergencies might they have had in mind. War, disasters, etc. 


easily if Athens ever needed to use it dur- 
ing a period of financial emergency or if 
they wanted to hide it in case of war. 

Around the temple is a giant frieze 
about 524 feet long. A frieze is a three- 
dimensional wall decoration that has a flat 
back so that it fits against the wall. The 
front part is carved so that it stands out 
from the wall. 

The frieze in the Parthenon shows 
Athenians on their way to celebrate a 
holiday in honor of the goddess, Athena. 
This holiday called the Panathenaic Festi- 
val was celebrated every year but once 
every four years it was celebrated in a 
much bigger way and lasted four days. 


The Festival included athletic contests, 
the Procession, and sacrifices to Athena. 


If any American artist of today 
wanted to paint holiday celebration 
scenes, which celebrations do you think he 
would choose? 


The people and the animals in the 
frieze are so exquisitely carved that they 
appear almost real. Even their clothes and 
draperies were carved with great care. In 
the spaces between the different sections 
of the frieze were set other statues, the 
backs of which were as carefully carved 
as the fronts. 


** SUGGESTION: Call to pupils attention the fact that our modern day Olympic Games have their 
source in the tradition of the Greek athletic contests at such festivals. Have interested pupils 35 
look up the kinds of games and events the Greeks had and compare them to our 


modern day Olympics. 
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*SUGGESTION: Have interested pupils look up the details of the contest between Athena and Poseidon and 
report to the class. Call attention to the sculpturing on the gable or pediment, of which only two figures 


are left on the west gable and can be seen on page 33. 


Up until this time statues had been 
stick-like and unreal, but here the artists 
did everything to make them life-like. 
They even painted them to look more real. 
They used thick paint, mostly black, red, 
white and yellow. 

The statues between the sections of 
the large frieze showed man struggling 
with his enemies, sometimes fighting with 
other men, sometimes with animals. At 


one end of the Parthenon there are carv- 


ings that depict the birth of Athena and 
“her contest with the sea-god, Poseidon. 


If you were to make a frieze of your 
life, what events would you depict? How 
would you execute the frieze—With 
paint? With Sculpture? With Clay? Make 
a list of the important things in your life 
that you would describe in a frieze. 


There are few pictures in the temple. 
Painting as an art form did not become 
popular until a later time in Athens. The 
most famous Athenian painter was Polyg- 
notus. He painted on vases, jars, cups and 


plates, but he was most famous for his 


** painting of the Battle of Marathon. 


Poetry— Myths 
was of two main kinds. One kind told the 


The poetry at this time 


stories of the gods and goddesses. These 


stories were told to the children who told 
them to their children. These stories were 
spoken in poetry form; they were called 
myths, or legends. 


What stories do you know that have 
been told to you by your parents? Where 
did your parents hear the stories? 


Many of these myths were exciting 
tales of war and heroes. Many were about 


gods and their dealings with men. Homer’s **« 


Iliad and Odyssey are good examples of 
Fhe former postiy # Ohersnch amit Eate 
picted in the frieze in the Parthenon, was 
about the birth of the goddess Athena. 

Athena was supposed to have come 
forth from the forehead of her father, 
Zeus, who was the king of all the gods. 
Athena was to be Goddess of Wisdom and 
knowledge and as the frieze shows, she 
came forth as a fully grown woman. 

Not all the people believed that these 
myths about the gods and goddesses were 
absolutely true, but they enjoyed the 
stories just the same. The authors of these 
myths were often unknown. 


These Greek stories are like some 
other stories that you may know about. 
What kind of stories do they sound like? 
Name them. Who wrote these stories? 


$k : : f : 
36 SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils the importance of this battle and why Polygnotus’ painting 
commemorating it would have been very famous. Note the Greeks, mainly Athenians were mostly 
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outnumbered by the Persians. Describe the 22 mile run by an Athenian 
soldier to report the news of victory at Marathon. What does this word 


mean in our language today? 


*** REFERENCE: See page 1-17. 


*NOTE: According to legend Minos was the son of Zeus. In the story of Minos and the Minotaur, 
he is portrayed as a cruel conqueror, but other stories picture him as a wise ruler, who stopped 
the piracy on the nearby seas and enacted just laws in his empire. 


‘King Minos and the Minotaur SUGGESTION: Have 


pupils try to find a 
: icture of an artist's 
One Greek legend tells us about the King of Crete who aa Sides cul store 
of the Minotaur. 
A famous French 
sculptor, Antoine 


Minotaur. This beast was described as having the head of a [OUR Baye did o 


bull and the body of a man. The Minotaur, the legend says, Sc outifu! statue of 
eseus struggling 


lived on human flesh. Each year a ship set sail from Crete to _ '¢ kil! the Minotaur. 


was named Minos. He had a great beast that was called a 


gather seven young Greek boys and seven Greek girls who 
would become sacrifices for the Minotaur. The Greeks owed 
these fourteen young people as a tribute as a result of a defeat 
in war. 

** When the captured youth arrived on Crete, they were 
set to wander in a labyrinth where they would roam up one 
passage and down another never able to find their way out. 
No one who once got into the labyrinth ever walked out of 
it. Even the builder, Daedalus, could not find his way out on 
foot. He devised a way, however by making wings of wax and 
attaching them to his body and flying out. But the young 
Greeks just wandered until they were too tired to care or to 
fight, and they were eaten by the Minotaur. 


Finally a young Greek prince, Theseus, came to the pal- REFERENCE: See 


Fi a 5 the picture of the 
ace of King Minos. He was a great favorite of the gods who  iuins of the palace 


on page 6. 


were believed to govern the lives of the people. So with the 


help of the gods and the King’s daughter, when Theseus came 
upon the Minotaur he was not afraid and did not try to get 
away. He fought the animal and killed him. King Minos, with- 
out his Minotaur to frighten his people was soon unthroned. 
His beautiful palace was burned and his warships were de- 
feated; and Theseus became the ruler of Crete. 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils where they have heard this word before. Explain that 
a labyrinth or maze as it is sometimes called has been used by the Egyptians as 
well as the Cretans fora prison. Sometimes a form of a labyrinth or maze is used 
in amusement parks and the basic idea is often used in games as well as in 
psychological tests to see how animals learn to move through them quickly. 








At the left, the remains of an Athenian theater. Notice the round stage at the 
bottom. Right, sculpture of a masked actor playing the part of a cook. 


Lyric Poetry The other kind of poetry 
was called lyric poetry. The most famous 
lyric poet, Pindar, came from Thebes but 
went to Athens as a boy. Pindar wrote 
odes which were poems of praise of the 
heroic or famous. He often wrote poetry 
in praise of the winners of the Olympic 
games. He also re-told old stories in the 
form of beautiful poems. 


What do you know about the 
Olympic games? What is the purpose of 
38 
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the games? Where are these games held? 


Poetry was usually recited by people 
or sung by singers who played harps or 
lyres (stringed instruments) as they sang. 

Another writer, who lived in Ancient 
Greece may already be familiar to you. 
This writer, named Aesop, was a slave. 
Aesop’s fables may have been written in 
verse, but they have come down to us only 
in prose. The great philosopher, Socrates 
is said to have still known the fables by 


heart in his old age. These fables in which 
the leading characters are animals taught 
a lesson while delighting the listener or 
reader. REFERENCE: See page 1-18 of guide for 


comparison with Tales of Uncle Remus, 
another slave. 


Literature—Plays Plays in Athens were 
put on in the daytime because the actors 
could not be seen at night. Plays were put 
on in huge outdoor theaters where the 
audience sat all around the actors on stone 


benches that rose up like steps. 
SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what other problems there 


might have been with outdoor theaters. 


Actors wore masks when performing, 
and even the people sitting at a great 
distance could easily tell who the actor 
was playing by the mask. The Greeks used 
only three actors in any one play, there- 
fore each one might have to play more 
than one part. By changing masks, it was 
easy for him to become another character. 
Since women did not act in the plays a 
man, playing a woman’s part, would have 


to wear a woman’s mask. 


Writers 
Greek writers of plays were Aeschylus, 


The most important ancient 


Sophocles and Euripides who wrote trag- 
edies, and Aristophanes who wrote com- 





The arts were extremely important to the peo- 
ple of Periclean Athens. In the picture of a 
vase above, an Athenian poet is composing a 
new poetic work. The picture below shows a 
mask that was used in the theater. 





39 
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“SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if they have ever seen or heard of plays in America today that make fun of the 
government or some of our institutions or leaders. Ask if pupils have heard of a form of writing called 


satire. How might this be like Aristophanes writing? 


edies. They all wrote about the same 
things, but they all wrote in different 
ways. 

Aeschylus wrote about men strug- 
gling to live under the firm rule of the 
gods. Often a man would suffer because 
the gods wanted to punish him and man 
could never win out against the gods. 
In the plays of Aeschylus man is often 
not responsible for his own life. 

Sophocles also wrote about men who 
struggled with gods. But in his plays man 
makes his own choices. If he does wrong 
he is punished—if he does right he is re- 
warded. Sophocles believed that man is 
responsible for his own actions. 

Euripides wrote about the same 
struggles between men and gods. He put 
his own ideas into the mouths of his char- 
acters. Sometimes he criticized the gods. 
Some people thought his plays were too 
“modern,” because he did not honor the 


gods enough. suGcEsTION: Ask pupils if our 
modern play writers are ever 
accused of being too ‘‘modern.”’ 


What ideas do Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides have in common? What 
ideas were different? Do you disagree with 
what these men thought? Which ideas 
do you agree with? disagree with? Why? 


Many of the plays of these authors are 
still performed today. The comedy plays 


of Aristophanes made fun of things he 
didn’t like in Athens at the time. He wrote 


about the government, the leaders and the 
ordinary people as well—often in a very 
critical way. One of his plays has to do 
with what happens when women take 


over the running of a city. 
The art and literature of Athens show** 
us much about how the Athenian people 


lived. Their love of beauty is apparent 





from their buildings, their sculptures and 
their art objects. The spirit and feelings 
of the people are clearly expressed in their 
literature. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1, Why do you think that ancient Greek 
buildings are a source of wonder to 
visitors today? 

2. What isa myth? Tell about some other 
myths or legends that you have read 
or heard. 

3. Why do you think that the poets wrote 
about heroes or those who were fa- 
mous? 

4. How were the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides different 
from those written by Aristophanes? 

5. Why do you think that the plays 
written so long ago are still of interest 
to people today? 


**SUGGESTION: Have pupils generalize from this statement about other civilizations and then 
40 test their hypothesis. Have pupils think of the most outstanding pieces of our art and literature. 
Then using these items alone, discuss how they would appear to an 
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archaeologist many hundreds of years from now, who had no other records 


of how 20th century Americans lived. 


Philosophers, Historians 





and Scientists of Ancient Greece 


By this time you might be thinking 
that the Greeks were special. Why else 
would you spend so much time learning 
about them? They were special because 
they gave us knowledge in so many sub- 


jects: mathematics, biology (the science of 
living things), astronomy (the science of 


the stars and planets), politics (the science 
of government), music, art, drama, and, of 
course, our language. * 


*SUGGESTION: Ask pupils from what they have already studied of Greece and what they may have learned 
from other sources outside of school, what other things may we have learned at least partly fromthe Greeks. 
Example: Ways of thinking about mings: ideas about education, ways of questioning and looking at the world 
around us, placing values on ideas as well as on things. 


Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 1-16. 


Philosophers of Greece 


REFERENCE: See guide for this chapter 


for generalization of basic tasks of a philosopher. 


The Greeks were special because they 
knew how important it was for a man to 
use his mind as well as his muscles. They 
*«believed that man’s mind works best when 
it is free in a democracy. They also 
thought that it was more important for 
man to conquer his own ignorance than 
to conquer other men. So it was natural 
for a special group of Greeks in 5th cen- 
tury Athens to make themselves heard. 
These were the philosophers or lovers of 
wisdom. They asked: “Why are we here? 


“How did we get here?” “How should we 
behave?” “How do we think and learn?” 
“What are good and evil?” “What is 
truth?” “What is beauty?” 


Have the answers to these questions 
been agreed upon by all of the people in 
the world today? Why? 


Different philosophers came up with 
different answers, but they all believed the 
world was made in a simple, orderly way. 


**NOTE: These two sentences contain two of the controlling ideas or concepts that molded our 41 
nation from its 18th century founding. Emphasize the importance of these ideas in Athenian 


society and in our society today. Cite evidences and have pupils offer 
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evidence of our commitment to these ideas, and also any evidences that 
would seem to be exceptions or inconsistencies to sucha real national 


commitment. 


“NOTE: The teacher may want to call attention to the basic philosophical differences between 


* 


kk 
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training and education. 


It could be understood by man if he used 
his head. How strange this idea must have 
seemed to people outside of Greece who 
thought the world was controlled by mys- 


terious powers! SUGGESTION: Discuss the words 
logical and rational. Have pupils 
look up and define them. 


Sophists One group of philosophers were 
called Sophists. The word “Sophist”’ de- 
scribed learned men who had the art of 
passing on their knowledge—they were 


teachers. If you lived in Athens at that 
time and wanted to be a lawyer or a sena- 


tor you paid a Sophist to train you. Soph- 
ists didn’t hold classes in any particular 


place—mainly they traveled around with 
their students following them. They 
taught 
medicine, arts and crafts, philosophy, and 


geometry, physics, astonomy, 


the art of speaking and writing effectively. 


ocrates One of the greatest philosophers 


who ever lived, Socrates, was born in 





about 460 B.c. He was the son of a stone- 


mason, and although he was supposed to 
follow _his father’s trade, he was more 
interested in chipping away at false ideas 
than hunks of stone. He was the first _phi- 
losopher to ask what man is all about. He 
was very much against the teachings of the 
Sophists because he thought there was _a 


ruth for all men. A man’s intelligence 
should be used to find it. He believed that 

*** CONCEPT: Man’s responsibility to think 
42 


and reason for himself. 





knowledge leads to good. Men do good 
because it is useful. They do evil only 
when they don’t know any better. But how 
was man to find out what was true and 
good? Socrates answered this question: 
“By asking questions of himself and 
others.” 

Socrates never wrote anything down. 
He talked to his students as they walked 
together through the streets of Athens. He 
refused money from them because he said 
the only thing he knew was that he knew 
nothing. 

Obviously, Socrates did not mean that 
he had no information at all, or had no 


ideas at all. What then do you think he 
did mean? 


in difficult times. 
Athens was ruled in such a way that there 


Socrates lived 


was no division between religion and gov- 
ernment. Anyone who even suggested that 
they had no belief in the gods was pun- 
ished. Their trials were called “impiety 
trials.” Socrates was accused and tried for 
not believing in the Athenian gods and for 
preaching new gods, especially to the 
youth. 

Socrates was sentenced to death by 
a court of judges. His many friends and 
even his jailer offered to help him escape. 
He chose to die because he did not want 


** SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to think and look back on their own school years. What kind of education 
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have they been receiving? If Socrates were a teacher in their school today 


would he be a popular one? With pupils? With parents? The principal and 
the school board? With other teachers in the school? See teacher's guide for 
further suggestions including examining the philosophy of education in pupils’ own school and class- 


room (page 1:20). 


to break the law. He talked with visitors 
in his cell until the time came to drink the 
cup of poisoned hemlock. 

Much of what he said during his life 
was written down by his brilliant pupil, 
Plato, in the Dialogues. These are conver- 
sations between Socrates and his friends. 


Plato Because Plato was disappointed 
and angry with the democratic govern- 
ment that killed Socrates, he conceived 
the idea of the perfect State which he 
described in his books, The Republic and 
The Laws. His perfect State should be run 
by one man who was wise and a philoso- 
pher. 

Plato thought all young people—boys 
and girls—should go to school for many, 
many years. Plato believed that if lovers 
of wisdom were kings, there would be 
peace and happiness. So he tried to teach 
men who might some day be rulers, to be 
philosophers. 

* He built a school near Athens called 
the Academy. Young men came here to 
study philosophy. But it was not just an 
educational center; it was a kind of reli- 
gious community united under The Muses 
and established in memory of Socrates. 
The youth tried to live a good life that 
would prepare them for death and their 
life after death. 





VISUAL: Note this Academy was named after the place in 


In the mosaic above, the philosopher Plato is which 


shown with his students at the Academy. 


Would Plato be respected and ad- 
mired in your community? Why? 


Plato did not live to see his dream of 
a king being educated as a philosopher 
come true. But his most outstanding pupil, 
Aristotle, did. Aristotle was born in 384 
B.C. He came to the Academy at seventeen 
and stayed until Plato died in 347 B.c. He 
loved and admired his teacher, but did not 
agree with him. While Plato spent most 
of his time thinking, Aristotle was a man 
of action. He was more of a scientist than 
a philosopher. He was the first scientist to 
observe the things he studied—mostly 
plants and animals—to collect information 
about them, and to do experiments. 


*NOTE: Plato never allowed his lectures at his academy to be written out as he believed written 
words could not answer questions nor defend themselves against misunderstanding. As his teacher 43 
Socrates, he preferred dialogue and questioning. Plato believed that real objects are imperfect 


and changing but that the idea of an object could be perfect and unchanging, 
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such as the idea of a perfect circle. His philosophy is sometimes called 


idealism. 


it was 


located, the 
Grove of Academus. 





Like all great Greeks, he did not limit 
himself to one topic. He studied politics, 


art, psychology (the mind), and ethics 
(how men should treat each other). In his 
book on ethics, he says that happiness is 
the most important thing in life. 

His idea of good government, which 
he reached after studying 158 consti- 
tutions, comes much closer to our kind of 


AA 
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makes us see that 





To the left, a statue of Herodotus, the first 
modern historian. His History of the Persian 
Wars was written in a lively style and contained 
descriptions of interesting non-Greek customs 
as well as accounts of the battles and military 


strategy. 


democracy than Plato’s did. It allows peo- 
ple to own property and to vote for their 
leaders. The power is in the laws, not the** 
ruler. 

Aristotle also started a school, the 
Lyceum. His most famous student was 


Alexander the Great. This young man was *** 


different from other conquerors perhaps 
because he had the training in philosophy 
that Plato thought was necessary. He let 
his subjects keep their religions and cus- 
toms, yet introduced Greek language, 
knowledge and art to them. 


Father of History Herodotus was born 
near the end of the Persian Wars, but he 
must have heard about the battles from 
soldiers who fought in them. He is known 
as the father of history because he was the 
first to write about events clearly and 
fairly. His way of getting at the truth was 
to travel to different countries and study 
the people. Because he understood so 
much about many peoples, he made the 
heroes of the Persian Wars seem real. He 

e smaller army of the 


y witt Increasec 





* 


Greeks won because they had to. Their 
freedom was too important to lose. 

The next great war of the 5th century 
was like a fight between jealous brothers. 
Athens and Sparta fought bitterly from 
431-404 B.c. This long period of fighting 
was called the Peloponnesian War. 


Thucydides 
War was described by another great 
historian, Thucydides. Like Herodotus, 


The Great Peloponnesian 


he wrote not just to tell a story but to teach 


us not to make the same mistakes. 
He points out that men make war for only 


one reason—they are greedy for riches and 


power. The most powerful want more 


power. Those who say they are fighting for 


peace or freedom, except in self-defense, 
are making excuses. Even the great Athens 
made this mistake. Having become too 
powerful, she didn’t use her power for 
peace, and was defeated by Sparta. 


How do you feel about Thucydides’ 
statements about war? Why do you think 
men make war with each other? Why do 
friends fight with each other? What other 
ways are there of settling differences? 


Science Greek philosophers before the 
Sophists were really more like scientists. 
They asked: “What is the earth made of?” 


*SUGGESTION: Compare and discuss with pupils some of the ideas expressed by young anti-war 
dissenters during the Viet Nam War and the ideas expressed above by Thucydides. Ask pupils if 


“How did it begin?” Because they saw the 
world as a simple place, they thought it 
was made of one thing or one element. 
Thales thought it was water. Anaximander 
called it the Infinite (without end) and 
Anaximenes called it the air. 


Some of the questions that the Greek 
Scientists asked have been answered. Do 
you know the answers to “What the earth 
is made of” and “How it began?” 


Thales was more scientific than the 
others. He began the study of mathematics 
and geometry which was carried on by 
Pythagoras. The early mathematicians 
thought arithmetic was just for shop- 
keepers. 
like Pythagoras. 

If the early mathematicians had per- 
suaded everyone that mathematics was 
only useful to shopkeepers, in what ways 
do you think our lives today would have 


been differenti ANSWER? Discuss hw engineering 


and all of our space and advanced transportation industry 


could not have developed without mathematics. 
As time went on, scientists realized 


that the earth must be made of more than 
one thing. Empedocles named four— 
earth, water, air and fire. Leucippus and 
Democritus thought each element was 
made of different shaped atoms or par- 
ticles. 


45 


they believe Thucydides was a bad citizen of Athens for criticizing its war policies. 


Can citizens be critical of their own governments and still be good citizens? 
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How might this be looked upon differently in more democratic governments like 
Athens and the United States as compared to more authoritarian governments 


like Sparta and the Soviet Union? 


SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils the fact 
that students in our high schools today still 
learn to work with the theories of Greek mathematicians 









SCHOOL 
TRAGEDY 
DESPOT 
CHARACTER 
DYNAMIC 
CRITIC 
DEMOCRACY 
METROPOLIS 









list may be used to supplement the above. 


ALPHABET 
DRAMA 
ENERGY 
CHAOS 
ATMOSPHERE 
ATOM 














“CONCEPT: There is in reality a complex of concepts in the idea of language. 
Try to help pupils see that not only has much of our language literally come 
from Greek words, but that we huve been influenced even more by the way we 
think in using these words to express our thoughts. 


‘The Language of the Greeks 


Many words in our language have come from ancient 
Greek words. For instance, our word gymnastics came from 
the Greek word gymnos, meaning bare (Greek athletes wore 
no clothing when they were participating in sports). 

Look at the list of words below and look them up in a 
dictionary that gives word origins to find what Greek word 
they came from and what that word meant. If you do not know 
the English meaning of the word you should check that, too. 

You may wish to look up other words you use everyday 
to see how many of them have a Greek origin. 


HYPOCRITE 

CERAMIC 

TYRANT 

PANORAMA 
ELECTRICITY ‘ 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
STRATEGY 

COMEDY 


SUGGESTION: Have pupils look up additional common words that have come to us from 
the Greek language. For pupils who may have difficulty finding their own, the following 


HEXAGON 
AUTOMATIC 
POLITICS 
LYRIC 

THEORY 
ARCHITECTURE 

























VISUAL: Pericles was borm about 490 B.C. and was the 
great nephey of Cleisthenes. He led Athens for 30 years, 
uring which that city-state achieved the highest state 
of civilization particularly in the arts and sciences of 

all the world. He died in the plague of 429 B.C. as 
described by Thucydides. 


* Another BranchofScience Medicine was 
given a good start by Hippocrates. He 
believed that man was part of nature and 
was affected by climate, food and water. 
He practiced his belief; he treated his 
patients with fresh air, good food, and 
daily exercise. 

Of course, there were many diseases 
that couldn’t be cured without modern 
medicine. Hippocrates wrote about these 
diseases. He also dissected animals. His 
findings are helping doctors today. The 
Hippocratic oath, named for him, is still 
taken by medical school graduates. It 
is a promise made by the new doctor to 
share his knowledge, to do his best for his 
patients and to keep secret anything they 





may tell him during their illness. pereREeNce. 
The complete oath can usually be found in classroom Above, a bust of the great Athenian statesman, 


encyclopedias under Medicine or Hippocrates. Pericles. He is shown dressed as a soldier. 
Are there other professions that take 


oaths? What are they? Do lawyers take REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
oaths? Judges? Politicians? 
1. How are we like the ancient Greeks? 
We are fortunate that the great men 2. What do you think of Plato’s system 





of Athens recorded their knowledge for of government? 
the future. We can look back twenty-five 3. Would Aristotle have helped us more 
centuries from our end of the time tunnel if he had stuck to one subject? Why? 
and hear Pericles say, “Athens is the 4. What do you think Herodotus would 
school of Hellas (Greece) . . . and we shall say about the war between Israel and 
**surely not be without witnesses.” the Arabs? Thucydides? 
5. How did Thales differ from the other 
What do the words of Pericles mean? scientists? 
** ANSWER: In discussion with pupils, help them to see 47 


that their study of this chapter and unit on Greece is 
in one sense a fulfillment of Pericle’s words. 
ANCIENT GREECE + 47 
* . of ° . * 
NOTE: The most significant contribution of Hippocrates was his teaching that 
diseases had natural causes and were best treated by understanding and observing the natural workings of the body. 


Pupils should be aware that until that time and in many places long after, people thought evil spirits caused diseases 
in man. 





UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


1. Much of the modern world has been 3. Slavery in Athens was different from 
strongly influenced by the ideas of slavery in the United States. Why 
ancient Greece. What evidence can were both groups considered slaves? 
you give to support that statement? 4. Geographically, the city-states of 

2. You have read about the form of de- Greece consisted of small land areas. 
mocracy in ancient Athens. How was Does a small state have advantages? 
it like our democratic system? How Explain. What are some disadvan- 
was it different? tages? 

ACTIVITIES 


1. Form a committee to prepare bulletin-board displays entitled, 
SUGGESTION: For contrast. Ancient Athens.” Display pictures and drawings of early 


another group may want to 
research Sparta more and 
make another bulletin board 


display on that city-state. Scenes showing the way of life in Athens. 


architecture, the great philosophers, writers, and poets, and 


2. The Olympic Games, which started in ancient Greece, are 

still held today. Pretend you are a radio or TV reporter cov- 

ering the present-day Olympic Games. Report to your audi- 

ence the history of the Games, what kinds of competitions are 

held, who can enter, and how they are financed. Include in 

your report a description of some of the traditions that have 

lasted since the first Games, SUGGESTION: Also have pupils compare and contrast 

— SPsSomee of the new events and observances in the Olympics. 
3. Using books and other sources of information, prepare a re- 

port on some of the ancient Greek gods. What were some of 


their names, why were they worshiped, and where did they 
9 REFERENCE: See teacher's guide, page 1:17 for Messinesi’s book and chapter with 


plates and diagrams of the gods and goddesses. 


4, Visit your school or public library and select a book on my- 


live 


thology. After reading it, prepare a book report telling what 


you have learned, and what you liked, or disliked. 


SUGGESTION: For more able pupils who like to be challenged, suggest they read books 
48 on the mythology of other civilizations such as the Romans and the Norseman. Then have 
them offer statements of generalization about civilizations and their mythology. Is mythology 
48 - ANCIENT GREECE an important part of their cultures? Is it merely a fantasy to entertain 
their children? Are there similarities in the mythology of various 
civilizations and societies? Do we have any mythology? If so, what 
function or purpose does it serve? 


UNIT 2 


Confucian China 


Introducing the Unit 


What images and ideas come to the mind of a present-day American pupil in the intermediate grades 
when he thinks of “China”? A study of China, perhaps more than of any other society and culture, 
will offer material to illustrate the infinite variety of human interests and social institutions, ways of 
dealing with a physical environment, with other individuals in one’s own society, and with other 
nations. Because the Chinese experience stands, in so many ways, in direct contrast to our own 
European-American theories and practices, the study of that experience presents unusual challenges 
to our ability to understand and value cultural diversity. 

American-Chinese relations have undergone remarkable shifts during their time span of some 
two centuries, and our views of China and the Chinese have shifted accordingly. At the moment 
“China” is a controversial and touchy subject. Biases resulting from political differences of opinion 
distort our perspective. But the problems and questions involved in the formation of our attitudes 
toward China require an informed opinion and view. Misconceptions or simple ignorance may result 
in disastrous decisions. 


Chapter 1 | A Geographer Looks at China 


CONCEPTS 


Geographical terminology (the vocabulary to describe location, weather and climate, geology, 
natural physical features, biological features, human populations and products, man-made features, 
etc.) « Geographical information (the kind of actual data which provide geographical description) « 
Physical environment « Cultural environment e “Social” culture and “material” culture « Time span 
¢ Geologic change « Cultural change « Isolation « Adaptation to environment « Resources « Tech- 
nology e Civilization 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Geography describes characteristics of the earth and its life, including man and the products 
of his culture. 

2. Relationships between locations involve direction, distance, and time. 

3. Maps represent spatial location and relationships, and may also record physical and social 
geographical features. 
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4, Geographies change constantly, as populations rearrange themselves and their activities, and 


as features of the earth are modified. 


5. A region is an area defined as different from other areas on the basis of selected physical or 


cultural characteristics. 


6. Man’s use of the land on which he lives depends both on the physical character of the en- 
vironment itself, and on his cultural views about the environment. 
7. Natural resources are defined differently by different human groups, depending on their 


interests, needs, and technologies. 


8. The kind of society and culture developed and maintained in a geographical area is func- 
tionally related to the factors of the external physical environment and also to the evolving patterns 


of the culture itself. 


PROCESSES 


Defining e Describing « Analyzing « Classifying e Comparing e Interpreting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 


1. Outline the kinds of information with which geographical description is concerned, and to 
supply the important items of such information in relation to China. 

2. Record on a map or maps the geographical information discussed in relation to China. 

3. Classify items of geographical information and distinguish between those that apply to 
physical environments and those that are concerned with cultural environment. 

4, Make comparisons of the geographical characteristics of China with those of other regions. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


In learning about the geography of a country— 
which includes developing a sense of how it 
looks, feels, sounds, tastes, smells, how it be- 
haves, what its interests and values are—we will 
know better what to expect of it and how to 
make choices concerning our own conduct with 
regard to it. As Confucius says (in the quota- 
tion on page 50) “Things being investigated, 
knowledge became complete. Their knowledge 
being complete, their thoughts were sincere. 
Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
thus rectified... .” 

Exploring what the class already “knows” 
about China can be a starting point for extend- 
ing geographical knowledge and _ stimulating 
further study. An inventory to introduce the 
chapter might begin with the question “What 
does ‘China’ or ‘Chinese’ suggest to you?” 
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Explain that “geography” includes the 
study of “the earth and its life” and that this 
means thinking in terms of the entire environ- 
ment: places and people, people’s products and 
customs. 

Have pupils volunteer their ideas. Partici- 
pation by everyone can be encouraged by going 
at least once around the class asking each pupil 
in turn for suggestions, but the exercise should 
be clearly understood as a free and voluntary 
contribution rather than an extraction and test- 
ing of previous knowledge. 

When no more ideas are immediately 
forthcoming, new lines of recollection may be 
opened by reviewing the items already listed 
and checking them with leading questions. For 
example: 

Have the names of all the places you know 
of been listed? Are there any other cities, 
rivers, provinces ... you can think of? 


Any names of people and political offices— 
emperors and dynasties, a President (Sun Yat- 
sen), a Generalissimo (Chiang Kai-shek), a 
family of famous sisters (the Soongs), a party 
Chairman (Mao Tse-tung) ? 

Language and writing—word “characters,” 
brush-pen calligraphy, arrangement of charac- 
ters in columns, scrolls, the naming system 
(family name first, given name second ), sounds 
and tones of the spoken language, ways of writ- 
ing Chinese in our alphabet? 

Folklore, philosophy, religion—“dragons,” 
ancestor worship, Confucius, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Yang and Yin or their symbol, ceremonies, 
holidays? 

Arts and crafts for which China is famous 
—“China” ware or pottery and porcelain, silks, 
embroideries, jade and other stone carvings, 
paper and printing? 

Buildings, clothing, vehicles and forms of 
transportation, toys and games, foods—pagodas, 
walls and gates; mandarin robes, “coolie” hats, 
felt slippers and bound feet, fans; rickshaws, 
junks, sampans; kites, firecrackers, lanterns; 
rice, tea, “chop suey” and chop sticks, etc.? 

In addition to or in place of prompting by 
questions, maps and a collection of pictures 
could be used, showing places and things to be 
identified and recalled by name. 

One such project, which should be of value 
for the class as a whole, and which can be 
worked out as either a general or individual 
enterprise, would be the preparation of a time- 
line chart. China is an especially good subject 
for time-line analysis and graphing, since the 
length and continuity of its development are 
among its outstanding features. 

The very first sentences in Chapter 1 (page 
51) raise the question of time concepts and 
comparisons. We know at the beginning that 
we are looking at a span of “more than 3000 
years” of a “civilization” that will provide us 
with an unbroken record of its events. 

In discussing how periods of time can be 
represented graphically, and what scale is suit- 
able to (1) the board or paper available (a 
roll of shelf paper is especially good for the 
purpose), (2) the number of years to be cov- 


ered, and (3) the estimated quantity and kind 
of information to be recorded, pupils should 
gain valuable and stimulating insight into ap- 
proaches to historical study. 

For China, dynastic periods provide con- 
venient identification points, especially since 
such things as art objects are usually described 
in terms of dynasties. Consult a reference book 
for a list of dynasties. And if comparative time 
lines are set up, making others on the same 
scale as China’s—e.g, for Europe-America—his- 
torical perspectives can easily be expanded. 
Two of the young people’s books on China (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 2-24) the Harring- 
tons China and the Chinese and Lin 
Yutang’s The Chinese Way of Life, have 
tables correlating Chinese history with world 
history. 

A good introduction to this way of looking 
at things comparatively can be found in the first 
chapter of Mark Twain’s Life on the Missis- 
sippi, where he remarks that “The date 1542, 
standing by itself, means little or nothing to us; 
but when one groups a few neighboring his- 
torical dates and facts around it, he adds per- 
spective and color, and then realizes that this is 
one of the American dates which is quite re- 
spectable for age .. .” and continues by de- 
scribing some of the personalities and events of 
the same date in Europe. 

All of this Mark Twain chapter might be 
read to or by the class. It would be of interest 
also for its description of Mississippi changes, to 
compare with the Yellow River changes de- 
scribed on page 59, and for its comparison of 
rivers of the world, in connection with the 
rivers and floods section of the text material on 
China. 


LESSON 1 


NATURE PROVIDED ISOLATION 
FOR CHINA 
(pp. 51-52) 


LESSON FOCUS: The reinforcement of nat- 
ural geographic isolation by cultural emphasis 
on self-containment and continuity 
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Several questions ought to be asked in 
connection with this section: Was China iso- 
lated from all her neighbors? Can the class 
think of examples of Chinese influence upon 
surrounding peoples? Though the Chinese were 
undoubtedly “proud of their age-old civiliza- 
tion,” should we perhaps qualify the statement 
that “they wanted nothing to do with outsiders” 
to make it clear that though imports were not 
welcomed, exports from the Middle Kingdom 
did indeed take place? What about Korea, 
Japan, “Indo-China”? 

It should be noted that in the text’s brief 
discussion of China’s isolation there is an as- 
sumption made—the same assumption that we 
usually make about United States’ isolation— 
that we are speaking of isolation from neigh- 
bors who are considered to be a threat. Neigh- 
bors who are more likely to be adopting ideas 
from us than to be forcing us to adopt some- 
thing from them are disregarded when we 
speak of isolation, and we are concerned with 
natural or man-made barriers only against those 
nations and peoples with whom we anticipate 
we might come in conflict. 

Thus we in the United States think of the 
Atlantic as a protection against Europe, but 
seldom think about the lack of natural barriers 
between us and Canada or Mexico. In fact we 
even have such a presumption as the Monroe 
Doctrine, by which we extend to neighbors who 
have not asked for our protection, and whether 
they agree or not, an enforcement of isolation 
to include them as well as ourselves. 

If time permits, it would be interest- 
ing to have the class consider China’s contacts 
as well as isolation in more detail. What are the 
differences and similarities between the Chinese 
and their next-door neighbors, in racial stocks, 
languages, arts, agriculture, landscape and cli- 
mate, religions, governments?. What historical 
connections have they had through travel, 
trade, emigration, competition, cooperation? 

Individual students might investigate these 
questions and share their findings with the 
class. 
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LESSON 2 


THE LAND AND CLIMATE OF CHINA 
(pp. 54-66) 


LESSON FOCUS: Specifics of China’s physi- 
cal geography: character of the soil, rivers, 
weather and climate, resources « Problems of 
drought and flood and means of dealing with 
them 


Pupils should have a basic understanding 
of the kinds of information involved in geo- 
graphical description. Again, as in the intro- 
ductory survey of “things Chinese,” it might be 
well to have pupils contribute to the making of 
a list of geographical terms, and then to orga- 
nize the list into classifications: location (lati- 
tude and longitude); climate (temperature 
ranges, humidity and precipitation, winds and 
storms); elevation, terrain, contour; bodies of 
water; geology (minerals, soils); biology (vege- 
tation and animal life); man-made features 
(walls, dikes, canals, bridges, roads, fields— 
structures and their arrangement). 

By this time, if not earlier, pupils should 
have a supply of simple outline maps on which 
to record various kinds of data and experiment 
with different types of data representation. 

Note the comment in the text (page 54) 
that China is geographically divided into two 
parts by the Yangtze River and that the “north- 
ern and southern parts of China differ like day 
from night in climate, kind of land, and even in 
the people themselves.” 

The class may wonder how China could 
have been so definitely divided and still have 
had a culture that is described as being un- 
usually unified. If the differences are traced, 
through references in various additional read- 
ing, and the similarities are then analyzed, the 
pattern of regional specialties and generally 
shared universals should become clear. 


The northern and southern Chinese may be 
different in physical type, but are they more 
different from each other than they are different 
from the peoples of other countries? 

The food and cooking styles of the north 
and south may be distinctive (with wheat prod- 
ucts common in the north, and rice the great 
staple of the south), but are these differences 
as important as the general difference between 
Chinese-style food which is cut in small pieces 
during preparation, cooked and served in mix- 
tures that can be eaten with chopsticks, and 
“western-style” food which is prepared in serv- 
ings of separate items that often must be cut 
apart with knives and forks as they are eaten? 

There have been different regional spoken 
languages and dialects, but what about the 
written language, with its characters represent- 
ing ideas rather than spoken sounds? Or the use 
of one set of books, the “classics,” as a basis for 
everyone's “higher education” and preparation 
for a professional career? 

It has been traditional in China for certain 
villages or areas to produce a particular prod- 
uct (for instance, porcelain at Ching-te-chen) 
but these handicraft specialties were then 
traded throughout the country. What effect did 
this have on people’s interdependence? 

Pupils should be alerted to watch for other 
examples of the Chinese patterns of culture in 
which regional or class differences existed but 
were less important than generally shared ideas 
and behavior. 


LESSON 3 


THE PROBLEMS OF RIVER FLOODS 
(pp. 62—63) 


LESSON FOCUS: The experience of flood 
devastation and possible methods of avoiding it 


Pupils may have had flood experiences 
themselves, or have read about them or seen 
television news reports. Have them share their 
own ideas of flood dangers and their knowl- 
edge of which rivers in the United States are 
most subject to flooding. 


If the answers to the questions in the text 
seem to lead to a conclusion that we in the 
United States have found solutions to our flood 
problems, while the Chinese efforts to cope with 
them have been “primitive” and so futile that 
flood victims merely endured their losses or 
moved away, we ought to consider more care- 
fully before taking for granted the effectiveness 
of “modern methods of flood control.” 

Attention should be called to the many 
dilemmas we ourselves face, and the ways in 
which we are reexamining the ultimate results, 
as well as just the immediate benefits, of our 
own flood control policies. We have chosen to 
help people enjoy the advantages of living in 
flood-prone areas, and to minimize their risks, 
by supporting at the expense of the whole com- 
munity the agencies (such as Red Cross and 
state and federal aid programs) which bring 
aid to people who have lost their homes and 
belongings in a serious flood—instead of allow- 
ing flood victims to fend for themselves as Pearl 
Buck describes in The Good Earth. 

So far we have chosen also to try to con- 
trol natural watercourses by building bigger 
and better dikes, dams, and reservoirs, and re- 
channeling streams, draining swamps, and irri- 
gating deserts to suit our human purposes. 

We are just beginning to realize that these 
choices may have caused as many new prob- 
lems as they have solved old ones. As an alter- 
native to flood control we are considering flood 
avoidance by leaving watercourses unimpeded 
and placing structures out of the way of floods 
or building them in such a way that they can 
undergo flooding without serious damage. 

Ask pupils to think about what happens 
when dams aré built and water is backed up 
behind them in reservoirs: the effect on wildlife 
habitat; the magnified flood threat in case of 
occurrences such as earthquakes, etc. Have we 
been aware of the dangers of covering large 
areas with buildings and paving, so that water 
runs off in flood quantities instead of being ab- 
sorbed into the soil? Do we narrow stream 
courses and obstruct the free flow of water, and 
forget that water will have to spread out over 
a wider flood plain if its natural channel is 
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squeezed or blocked off? Are we achieving 
worthwhile goals when we drain swamps and 
irrigate deserts to “develop productive land,” 
while other land which is already productive is 
being taken out of use by “development”? 

The subject of land use brings us back to 
pages 64-66 of the text, and China’s methods 
and history as compared with ours. As is empha- 
sized, the Chinese have made a living from the 
same land for thousands of years, having dis- 
covered long ago how to preserve its fertility. 

We tend to assume—or at least we have 
until recently—that “scientific” methods, using 
chemical fertilizers and insecticides, and power 
tools, must be superior to growing crops by 
hand labor and organic manures. 

Differences in methods between America 
and China should be understood as another re- 
flection of two opposite philosophies: the one, 
to look for and try out every new possibility 
promising bigger and better yields with less 
human labor and more mechanized equipment; 
the other, preferring human diligence, patience, 
and frugality. 

Pearl Buck comments on her experience in 
north China, about 1920, in My Several Worlds 
(page 139): 


“Since the man in the house was an 
agriculturist, it was natural that I accom- 
panied him on his trips into the country. I 
must confess that I had often wondered 
secretly what a young American could teach 
the Chinese farmers who had been farming 
for generations on the same land and by 
the most skilful use of fertilizers and irriga- 
tion were still able to produce extraordinary 
yields and this without modern machinery. 
Whole families lived in simple comfort upon 
farms averaging less than five acres and cer- 
tainly I had known of no Western agricul- 
ture that could compete with this. . .. It 
became more and more apparent as time 
went on that it would be difficult to find 
concrete ways of helping the farmers of the 
region, who had leamed to cope with 
drought and high dry winds and long cold 
winters, and it was disturbing to any Ameri- 
can man, I am sure, to find that he had 
more to learn than to teach.” 
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LESSON 4 


THE GREAT WALL: A MAN-MADE BARRIER 
(pp. 67—68) 


LESSON FOCUS: Walls as barriers against 
unwanted intrusion 


The Great Wall is a striking symbol of 
China. Everything about the wall can help 
pupils understand Chinese civilization: its great 
age and size, the ingenuity of its construction, 
the enormous human effort and patience re- 
quired to build it, and the strong isolationist 
sentiments behind the whole idea. 

The date of its construction can be made 
clear on a time line, and its location should be 
plotted on each pupil’s map. Look for refer- 
ences to expand the brief information in the 
text. Check periodical indexes for articles and 
pictures. A book suggested for grades 5-8 is 
Robert Silverberg’s The Long Rampart: The 
Story of the Great Wall of China. 

Pupils should be aware, however, that the 
phenomenon of walls is not exclusively or prin- 
cipally Chinese, even though the Great Wall is 
so remarkable an example, and though walls 
around cities, villages, and family living com- 
pounds have persisted in use in China into 
modern times. Suggest that they recall other 
walls, in other places. A class project might be 
to identify all sorts of walls throughout the 
world. What conditions cause groups of people 
to want to separate themselves from other 
groups? Protection from hostile attack? By 
whom? If the class were archaeologists, where 
might they find existing walls or remains of 
walls? Do they know of Roman remains, such 
as Hadrian’s wall in Britain? medieval walls, 
such as the one around Carcassonne? present- 
day walls, such as the “Berlin Wall?” 

What kinds of materials have been used? 
Are walls built always of something like earth 
or stone? What about water defenses—moats 
and ditches? wooden stockades and fences? 
barbed wire? underground as well as above- 
ground fortifications, such as the Maginot Line? 
electronic “walls” such as the D.E.W. Line? 





ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


Discussions and exercises in connection 
with study of the chapter should have prepared 
pupils to recognize the concepts and apply 
them to the specifics of the region’s geography. 
After pupils have finished their outlines and 
maps, the class as a whole should discuss the 
exercise and arrive at a consensus as to what 
should have been included and how the infor- 
mation might best be presented in both written 
and graphic form. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 68) 


(1) East—Pacific ocean; south and west—moun- 
tain ranges, including the Himalayas, and 
plateau of Tibet; north—Turkestan desert, 
and Gobi Desert of Mongolia. 

(2) The Chinese have shared a culture or civi- 
lization, as well as membership in a polit- 
ical state, and have been united by lan- 
guage, customs, and beliefs. 

(3) Loess is a windblown, fertile, dusty oil, 
deep deposits of which have been formed 
by high winds carrying dust from the 


mountains and deserts in the north and 
dropping it on the plains. It is valuable 
because it is very fertile and easy to dig in 
and to hoe. 

Floods have not only killed many people, 
but have also destroyed farm crops and 
damaged land by covering it with mud de- 
posits. For flood protection, dikes and 
dams have been built, and channels and 
canals have been cut to provide water flow 
in places where it is needed. 

A monsoon is a wind that blows annually 
in specific seasons. The monsoons are a 
benefit because in summer the monsoon 
winds travel from the cooler sea to warmer 
land and bring rain. The southerly and 
southeasterly summer winds blow from the 
Pacific, where they pick up water, to the 
deserts in northern China, where they drop 
the water. The disadvantages of the mon- 
soon are that it may bring too much water, 
or too little; that too weak a wind will 
carry the water only to the Yangtze, and 
the Yellow River area will have a drought; 
or that too strong a wind will carry the 
water beyond the Yangtze and cause floods 
in the Yellow River area. 


A Historian Looks at Confucian China 


CONCEPTS 


Change « Continuity « Tradition « Spiritual power « Social organization ¢ Political organization 
—state, hierarchy, dynasty, feudal lord, peasant « Economic organization—subsistence, property 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Patterns of behavior are primarily products of cultural tradition. 
2. A society’s physical and social environment provide a framework for its history. 





3. Change is continuous and inevitable. Rate of change or organisms or institutions varies. 

4. Some changes occur in response to forces operating inside a particular culture; other changes 
occur because of encounters between different cultures. 

5. Different societies view change and the passage of time in different ways. 

6. The idea of “progress” is not universal; not all societies think of change as moving “forward” 
and “upward.” 
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7. Perceptions of historical events are influenced by the experiences and cultures of the observer. 
To understand the perceptions of another society one must understand the standards, values, atti- 


tudes and beliefs of the members of that society. 


PROCESSES 


Investigating « Collecting ¢ Analyzing «e Deducting «e Comparing « Explaining 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 2, pupils will be able to: 


1. Grasp the concept of the characteristics of life in China of approximately 2500 years ago 
(Confucian period), and describe those characteristics in terms of the main features of government 
and political relationships, land use, arts and crafts, education. 

2. Diagram or show graphically how the Chou feudal system was organized. 

3. Identify the elements of Confucian-period Chinese culture which persisted as important 


features of subsequent Chinese history. 


4, Understand how to compare ideas, institutions, and other elements of Chinese culture with 


those of other cultures. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Since this chapter particularly describes living 
conditions, situations in China may usefully be 
compared and contrasted with those in other 
parts of the world. Also, the continuity of Chi- 
nese interests can be traced from this period 
(Confucian) through later periods to help in 
understanding the general patterns of Chinese 
culture. 

This would be a good point at which to 
assemble all possible descriptive materials: 
books and references, pictures, “artifacts.” Each 
member of the class can be involved in looking 
for sources of information. Individual interests 
should suggest special topics to investigate and 
share with the class through reports and ex- 
hibits. The original list of “things Chinese” re- 
ferred to in the discussion in this guide on 
pages 2-2-2-3 can be a starting point for explora- 
tion. Each presentation should include as much 
historical information as possible, in addition to 
descriptive information, and the historical data 
can then be incorporated in the time line or 
other method of indicating periods and rela- 
tionships. 
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LESSON 5 


CHINA: FROM EARLY MAN TO FEUDALISM 
(pp. 69-81) 


LESSON FOCUS: The long history of the 
Chinese as a people developing a basic and con- 
tinuing cultural framework, in spite of changes 
in political organization 


As they read about ancient China, and re- 
call what they know about modern China, have 
pupils look for the characteristics of method 
and attitude that have been useful to genera- 
tion after generation of Chinese, resulting in a 
continuous line of development in arts and 
crafts, literature, agriculture, social relation- 
ships, etc. What factors enabled the Chinese to 
keep their land productive, support large num- 
bers of people, get along together in social 
groups? 

Note that the dynastic system described in 
this section involves political power shifts 
among particular family lines or area groups, 
but not any abrupt or fundamental changes in 
outlook, habits, or techniques. The same basic 





ways of making a living and of organizing fam- 
ily life continued. 

Compare this with the marked economic, 
social, and religious changes that took place in 
Europe during this 2500 year period, and espe- 
cially the enormous contrast in America be- 
tween Indian relationship to the environment 
and the European settlers’ relationship. 


LESSON 6 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DRAGON BONES 
(pp. 70-71) 


LESSON FOCUS: Discovering archaeological 
evidence about life in ancient China 


This section may lead to some misunder- 
standing about “dragon bones” unless class dis- 
cussion brings out the points that (1) these 
bones are of importance archaeologically be- 
cause they have writing from such an ancient 
date in China’s history—writing which gives in- 
formation about events and conditions of that 
date, but (2) neither the belief in oracular 
opinions and mythical animals, nor the use of 
powdered bones for medicinal cure, is pecu- 
liarly, quaintly, and “unscientifically” Chinese. 

Pupils should be aware that the oracle was 
a Greek as well as a Chinese institution, and 
that the idea of getting answers from magic 
divination practices persists in various kinds of 
fortune telling in our own society. Also that 
such mythical animals as Chinese dragons have 
their counterparts in, for example, our unicorn. 


LESSON 7 


FEUDAL LIFE IN ANCIENT CHINA 
(pp. 75-78) 


LESSON FOCUS: What are the characteris- 
tics of a feudal system? 


A first step in understanding feudalism— 
whether in China, Europe, or elsewhere—would 
be to look up the derivation of the word itself, 


and to learn that “feudal” comes from the word 
“fee.” Pupils should develop a concept of the 
system of land-holding by which ultimate 
ownership is accepted as being the right of a 
king (or emperor or whatever name may be 
given to the top ruler in the hierarchy, who 
in turn allows parts of his realm to be held and 
ruled by tenants who pay him a fee for their 
tenancy, usually in the form of social tribute 
(“homage”), military tribute (troops and equip- 
ment), and financial tribute (goods, services, 
money). The series of under- and over-lords 
and the size and importance of the lands or 
official positions of which they are tenants may 
vary, but at the opposite end from the ruler is 
the peasant who provides the productive labor 
and is allowed to keep only a minimum amount 
of his product for himself, turning over any 
surplus to the lord above him. 

Another characteristic of feudal life is that 
literacy, like property, belongs to the ruling 
classes. Only an occasional “peasant” will man- 
age to become educated in spite of the ob- 
stacles set up by the elite. Rulers are not 
anxious to have peasants competing against 
them for lucrative positions, nor to have peas- 
ants communicating among themselves and 
organizing opposition to the status quo. 

Is there “feudalism” anywhere today? The 
“classical” feudal political system of China de- 
scribed in the text may have broken down, just 
as the “classical” feudal system of Europe of 
the age of knights and castles did. However, 
pupils may be aware that we still speak of 
“feudal” conditions in existence in the United 
States, as well as in South America and other 
parts of the world. What kind of feudalism are 
we referring to? 

Pearl Buck says (in My Several Worlds, p. 
243) that young Chinese returning home after 
having been educated in American colleges in 
the 1920s, “. . . had forgotten what their coun- 
try was, enormous, illiterate, mediaeval, or as 
they loved to call it, ‘feudal.’” In many ways 
China had remained feudal not only after the 
Chou dynasty but for some 2000 years, up to 
and through the fall of the Ch’ing dynasty in 
1911 and the Republic of 1912-49. 
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Perhaps the contradictions of the “feu- 
dalism” question can be resolved by examining 
separately the political and the economic as- 
pects of a feudal system. Various kinds of rep- 
resentative self-government have supplanted 
the autocratic rule of kings and nobles, but 
where there are landlords with. large holdings 
worked by unskilled farm laborers, or cities 
with a surplus of unskilled urban laborers, those 
laborers are in as fixed and powerless a situa- 
tion as the old feudal peasantry. They are tied 
to their existence because they have no alter- 
natives. Without an education they are not pre- 
pared for other work, and without money they 
cannot afford to move anywhere else. Thus in 
present-day societies where “serfdom” is 
avoided through ownership of property or pos- 
session of a skill that is valuable in terms of 
money-earing, opportunities for literacy and 
education are of particular importance. Ruling 
groups, realizing this, may want to withhold 
those opportunities, just as “the nobility .. . 
guarded education and knowledge carefully for 
themselves.” (text, p. 78) 

The question at the bottom of page 78, “In 
what ways would your life be different if you 
could neither read nor write?” is one that can 
open a discussion of availability of educational 
opportunities, as widely as a particular class of 
pupils is eager to explore—or as a teacher is 
prepared to deal with. 

Basic literacy is of course the foundation 
for further education in the special knowledge 
and skills of our trades and professions, just as 
it was the foundation of Chinese classical edu- 
cation. Looking first, then, at this basic founda- 
tion, we can inquire: What are our literacy 
needs—for occupations? for citizenship? 

Are there illiterates among us? Look up 
statistics on illiteracy: where does it exist most 
and least—in this country? in the world? Why 
do countries have more or fewer illiterates? 
How does the amount and kind of education 
depend on the ways in which people make a 
living? What occupations require more “book- 
learning”? 

This should bring the discussion to the 
question of whether there are plenty of oppor- 
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tunities in the society for employment in such 
specialized occupations: or do people who are 
already-educated members of these occupa- 
tional groups try to “guard education care- 
fully” and restrict the number of people who 
might acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
to enter such occupations? What happens when 
education is withheld, yet there are few exist- 
ing occupations in which the uneducated can 
find employment? 

Can education be “guarded” even when a 
society officially advocates equality of oppor- 
tunity? Consider both what educational oppor- 
tunities a society says it offers, and what oppor- 
tunities are actually available. Do we say 
education is free and open to everyone? Is it 
really? Do we have ways of restricting educa- 
tion? For example, do we set up rules that say 
people must study certain things at a certain age 
and place, and in a certain way and sequence, 
and that they can be permitted to study other 
things only if they have a record of having done 
the previous studying according to those rules? 
In other words, is the educational system set up 
on the theory that learning is continuous and 
takes place through many possible experiences, 
or on the theory that only learning in conform- 
ity with our rules may qualify as useful prepa- 
ration for additional study or for entering spe- 
cial occupations? 

How does this operate to disqualify certain 
people and assure others of qualification? Does 
it give an advantage to those who can fit the 
rules automatically, and place at a disadvantage 
those who have for any reason missed some 
part of the requirements? 

Can adults become literate if they have 
missed learning to read and write earlier? Are 
there programs for doing this in other countries? 
in our country? in this community? 

What is meant by “functional illiteracy?” 
Do pupils think “sixth-grade-level” would be an 
appropriate measure of basic literacy? What 
would they propose as a test of what every 
adult in our society should know and be able 
to do? How would the particular knowledge 
and skills universally needed today differ from 
those needed a hundred years ago? two hun- 


dred? in our country as compared with other 
countries? in “feudal” times? 

If there is current resentment and unrest 
in our own society today, and particularly in 
our schools, how may it be connected with 
problems of education? Do social dislocations 
and frictions occur when the educational system 
gets out of step with the society's needs for 
people to do various kinds of work? For ex- 
ample, do we need more people with training 
in certain specialties, yet limit access to training 
for those specialties (doctors, engineers, etc. )? 
Or do we have too many people trained only 
for very specialized work, and need more who 
have a good general knowledge and can easily 
move from one specialty to another as condi- 
tions and needs change (a surplus of aerospace 
engineers when we need anti-pollution spe- 
cialists)P Do we have few jobs for unskilled 
laborers, but become impatient with those who 
could acquire more skills, and eliminate them 
from our training system rather than change the 
system to provide more opportunities? Have we 
also become so absorbed in technology that we 
insist work must be done by machine rather 
than by hand, making many activities more 
difficult and costly, and using up still more of 
our resources? (Pupils might think of examples 
of this: What about salvage of wastes?) Con- 
trast our attitude toward mass production, ob- 
solescence, and the “throw-away society” with 
Chinese “continuity” and its dependence on 
conservation, re-use, and hand labor. 

Also on page 78, just preceding the ques- 
tion about how life would be different if one 
could neither read nor write, is another ques- 
tion of much wider implication than the neces- 
sarily brief material in the text can cover: “Why 
would a spiritual power have such a strong 
control over the people of ancient China?” 

The point is made in the text that a king’s 
power was acknowledged as being a spiritual 
power or “Mandate from Heaven.” Discussion 
of the question should note that the people of 
“ancient China” were by no means unique in 
submitting to control by a “spiritual power.” 
Any answer here that would imply that the an- 
cient Chinese were ignorant or superstitious 


ought to be challenged. Considered carefully, it 
should be realized that every society operates 
under the control of whatever beliefs its mem- 
bers have about authority and ownership, and 
that these beliefs must ultimately be classified 
as “spiritual” because they are part of the so- 
ciety’s view of the nature of man and his rela- 
tionship to the rest of the universe. Ideas of the 
“divine right of kings” were no less charac- 
teristic of recent Europe than of ancient China, 
and our own theories of spiritual support for 
our governmental system (“in God we trust”; 
“one nation, under God . . .”) influence what we 
do and the authority we accept, quite as much 
as Chinese belief in a “Mandate from Heaven.” 

Any group of people looks on ownership of 
the land ultimately as a “spiritual mandate,” 
and the question is: how is ownership divided 
under the mandate? In any case the resources 
are mandated by the “government’—whether 
the government is considered to be the people 
as a whole, or a single ruler (Louis XIV’s 
“L’état, c'est moi”)—and the “government” can 
allot tenancy in various ways. It may give indi- 
viduals jurisdiction over separate pieces of land 
with the absolute right of ownership of any 
resources connected with it (crops, timber, 
minerals, etc.) and the right to buy and sell 
such pieces; or it may grant use of the land 
only under general jurisdiction as to how it 
may be used, and without right to buy and sell; 
or there may be any sort of combination of 
allotments, with some land retained by the gov- 
ernment as a whole (“public” land), some 
turned over to individuals with no restriction 
except payment of the fee which we call taxes; 
or some with certain restrictions requiring a 
particular use or forbidding a particular use. 
Relative prosperity and poverty of owners or 
tenants will depend upon these allocations and 
upon the kind of economy; that is, upon 
whether resources are used directly for sub- 
sistence, or whether production surpluses are 
created and are bought, sold, and traded. 

Have pupils analyze the arrangements of 
land ownership in China and compare them 
with those of other times and places. 
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LESSON 8 


THE OLD STRUCTURES BREAK DOWN 
(pp. 79-81) 


LESSON FOCUS: Application of new forces 
can break down a previous system of accepted 
controls 


In studying historical events we find in- 
stances where social controls have been operat- 
ing from within, based on generally accepted 
beliefs, and have then been overcome by ex- 
ternal forces, compelling people to accept a 
different authority. Sometimes these new forces 
are in the form of military power, new ideas, 
techniques, or new materials. 

The period of decline of the Chou Dynasty 
furnishes an illustration of the way in which 
existing institutions may not be able to cope 
with changing conditions, and people look for 
new philosophies and ways of dealing with the 
discomforts of the breakdown. 

In this case the relatively “stable” condi- 
tions of the feudal system as it had been or- 
ganized were disappearing and military force, 
with all its destructive aspects, was taking the 
place of the old without offering new security. 

The section sets the background for the 
rise of Confucian and other philosophies for 
social reorganization. Does the class see any 
parallels between this age in China and our 
own times? Do we too have social institutions 
that seem not to be doing what we expected of 
them? Have the problems arisen because of 
external forces? or new ideas, techniques? 


LESSON 9 


A CHINESE POET’S VIEW OF LIFE 
(p. 80) 


LESSON FOCUS: Devastation caused by 
war; human reaction to the devastation 


The poem might be used to extend the les- 
son in several directions: for example, to a 
search for other descriptions in literature deal- 
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ing with this same situation, for comparative 
expressions in different cultures. 

Another exploration could involve looking 
for descriptions of contrasting situations—in 
which living seems constructive, secure, re- 
warding. 

What sort of poem would each pupil write 
about his own feeling for the place and time in 
which he lives? Encourage the class to try such 
writing and see what the results are. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 81) 


(1) A dynasty is a succession of rulers who 
come from the same family. Dynasties be- 
came possible when one ruler became 
powerful enough to control a large area of 
land and people, and to pass control from 
one member of his family to another. 

(2) The Chou dynasty gained control of the 
Middle Kingdom by fighting with the peo- 
ple in the areas around them and conquer- 
ing more and more of these areas, includ- 
ing the Shang rulers and their people. 

(3) The feudal system as it existed in the Chou 
dynasty was a division of the kingdom in 
about 2000 small states, each ruled by a 
lord or vassal loyal to the ruling king. The 
states formed five encircling areas around 
the capital, those closest to it being ruled 
by lords closest in family relationship or 
loyalty to the king, and those most remote 
being ruled by the lords in whom the king 
had the least confidence. 

(4) The king had complete rights over the land 
and the people living on it. The ruling 
lords had to give the king military aid, 
gifts and tributes, report to the court from 
time to time, and be loyal to the king. The 
peasants farmed the land and gave part of 
what they produced to the lord. They also 
provided labor for construction work, and 
served as soldiers for the military forces. 
They had no power of their own. 

(5) The feudal system declined in the Chou 
dynasty when invaders came into the 
Middle Kingdom from the north, and fight- 





ing, both against them and among the power and the states with greatest military 


lords, increased until the kings lost their power controlled the others. 
Chapter 3 A Philosopher Looks at Confucian China 
CONCEPTS 


Philosophy « Ethics « Ritual « Belief « Government: responsibilities, authority, administration « 
Social relationships « Virtues « Legalism « Bureaucracy « Yin and Yang 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Social philosophies and religions are made up of systems of ethics, spiritual belief, and ritual. 

2. Ethics systems of different societies are based on different views of the relationships of men 
to other men and to the rest of the natural world. 

3. Spiritual beliefs of different societies are based on different views of the supernatural and 
man’s relation to it. 

4, Rituals in every society provide ways to express social group unity and reenforce ethical and 
spiritual controls. 

5. A society’s laws and governmental organization reflect its basic ideas about man’s nature. 

6. Some societies have social and religious philosophies which emphasize the selecting of a 
single and closely-defined system of ethics, belief and ritual, and which view other systems as being 
in conflict and competition with the selected one. Other societies have social and religious philoso- 
phies which emphasize combination and harmonizing of multiple systems. 


PROCESSES 
Investigating « Analyzing e Comparing « Contrasting 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 

1. Identify the fundamental elements of Confucian philosophy and ways in which Confucianism 
and other Chinese philosophical views differ from or are similar to some other societies’ philosophies. 

2. Pupils should be able to describe (and/or diagram) the Confucian relationships. 

3. Pupils should know the names of the principal philosophies (or philosophers) of China, and 
have a general idea of their time periods. 

Pupils should be able to analyze ideas and behavior to classify them as ethical, ritual, credal, etc. 

Pupils should recognize the symbol of Yin-Yang and the basic features of each of these comple- 
mentary principles. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER duce aspects of philosophy which are custom- 

arily designated as “religious.” One instance is 
Though this chapter focuses upon “philosophy” the mention of “a sacrificial ritual about Con- 
and does not discuss “religion,” it does intro- fucius” (p. 83), and another is the “Thinking 
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About: Yin-Yang” (p. 94). It would seem almost 
impossible to discuss Confucianism and Taoism 
(of which the Yin-Yang concept is a part), 
without referring to their significance in Chi- 
nese thought and behavior in terms of ideas 
and practices that have a religious connotation. 
In fact, a particularly valuable book for sup- 
plementary reading is Time-Life’s The World’s 
Great Religions, with its striking color pictures 
and extensive analysis and excerpts from Chi- 
nese philosophical writings. (See Readings and 
Sources, p. 2-24.) 

The whole Chinese approach to religion- 
philosophy is so different from our own West- 
ern one that it is undoubtedly difficult to study 
China’s, “objectively.” At the outset we need to 
overcome a fundamental tendency of our philo- 
sophic bias, which is to look at the universe as 
a field of battle between Good and Evil—all too 
often simplified for our definition as “Our Side” 
and “Their Side.” One of the first effects of this 
kind of view is to make us feel that when there 
are differences, we must choose “Our Side” and 
dismiss “Theirs’—and this means we have 
already implied a controversy over values. 

The Chinese view is not of opposites in 
conflict, but of complements working together. 
They have no tradition of separate sectarian 
groups following one philosopher and not 
another. Three main lines of direction are Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, but they are 
not mutually exclusive. In fact the Chinese have 
looked on all three doctrines as being inte- 
grated into a sort of philosophical harmony, or 
“three roads to the same destination.” 

Not only are the doctrines seen to be in 
harmony with each other, but each doctrine 
itself emphasizes a special kind of harmony. 
Confucianism provides rules of ethics for con- 
duct in relationships between people so that 
they can live harmoniously together; Taoism 
encourages a proper harmonious relationship 
with nature and natural forces; Buddhism looks 
toward a harmony within the individual him- 
self that wil] release him from selfish desires 
and allow him to love and understand all life. 

“Philosophy” in China did not just sud- 
denly appear with the teachings of Confucius 
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and become extended with Buddhism and 
Taoism into a “religious” complex, and that 
complex has not now simply disappeared with 
the Revolution of 1949 and the “Quotations 
from Chairman Mao.” As in other times and 
places, there is a cultural continuity. From a 
background of “folk” philosophy which empha- 
sized the unity of man and nature and the 
necessity of man’s maintaining harmony with 
nature, and which observed rituals to help 
maintain that harmony, came the formal “teach- 
ings” of philosophers such as Confucius and 
Lao Tzu. 

Although Lao Tzu (a contemporary of 
Confucius) is not mentioned by name in the 
text, it was he whose teachings formalized the 
concepts of Yang and Yin into what is called 
Taoism. “Tao” or the “eternal way” is thought 
of as being the supreme governing force behind 
the universe, or the cosmic law that maintains 
the balance of the forces of the universe—the 
harmony of the two basic principles of Yin and 
Yang. When man interferes with nature he up- 
sets the harmony and creates social disorder. 
He should avoid ambition and aggression, be 
unselfish, bring opposites to work together as 
complementary forces for good, substitute love 
for conflict, and cooperate rather than try to 
conquer or subdue. 

A third element in Chinese philosophy is 
Buddhism. Buddhism came into China from 
India during the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 
220), probably about the first century A.D. 
Buddhism brought certain “religious” forms 
such as priests, prayers, and the use of images 
and statues. The philosophy of Buddhism cen- 
tered on self-denial and _ self-discipline, on 
changing oneself through enlightenment and 
good works to reach inner peace of mind. 

None of these philosophies emphasizes the 
type of idea of God, and of man in relation to 
God, that forms the basis of Judeo-Christian 
philosophy. God is not defined as an individual 
personality, “anthropomorphic” as such a crea- 
tor or supervisory spirit must be when man is 
considered as having been created “in God’s 
image.” Further, in these philosophies in China 
(as also in American Indian and other philos- 


ophies) man is not set apart and ascribed 
authority over other species and the rest of 
nature, (no “dominion . . . over all the earth”), 
nor given instruction to “subdue” it. Man is not 
separate from the rest of nature but inseparably 
united with it, and he both venerates it as a 
whole and enjoys it as a whole. The idea of the 
natural as being evil or inferior, and only the 
spiritual as being worthy, does not appear in 
Chinese views. And since there is also no pre- 
occupation with trying to define some single- 
image of a God and asserting that there is only 
one proper faith and form of ritual, the Chinese 
have neither proselytized others nor experi- 
enced internal religious wars and persecutions. 

The ethical aspects of Chinese philosophy 
centered around relationships, and although the 
text does not mention it, there is a Confucian 
counterpart to the Christian “Golden Rule.” 
Perhaps characteristically, Confucius phrased 
it in the negative and less aggressive form: “Do 
not do to others what you do not want them 
to do to you.” 

The element of belief did not have the 
same place or significance in the Chinese out- 
look that it does in ours. This should be under- 
stood in connection with the mention of the 
“sacrificial ritual about Confucius” on page 83, 
and the phrase “they believed in Confucius . . .” 
on page 86. It is hard for us to consider venera- 
tion of anyone or anything without connecting 
it to the supernatural. 

Confucius, however, intended his teaching 
to be ethical, concerned with proper conduct of 
affairs in the here and now, not with a spiritual 
quest into the unknown. He wanted people to 
follow his teachings rather than to believe the 
teachings had a supernatural sanction. Con- 
fucianism concentrates on searching for clearer 
definitions of concepts, and emphasizes scholar- 
ship and the study of history. It also insists on 
proper performance of rites, but the rites are 
to support social rather than supernatural rela- 
tionships. Rituals centered around reenforce- 
ment of social interests and social controls. 
The two most important interests in Chinese 
daily life were the patterns of family organiza- 
tion and the continuity of the family. These 


were reflected in the rituals of ancestor worship 
and ceremonies connected with family and 
social events. 

In any study of Chinese relationships with 
Europe and America, and of the consequences 
of our sending Christian missionaries to China, 
this difference in Chinese and Western concepts 
is of fundamental importance. It is evident that 
neither group really understood the assump- 
tions of the other. American missionaries strove 
to persuade the Chinese that for their own 
good they must take up Christianity and 
abandon any “heathenism” that was in conflict 
with Christian practices. The Chinese were 
willing to add whatever seemed of value in 
Christianity, but found little evidence that its 
benefits would apply to them. 


| LESSON 10 | 


CONFUCIUS: HIS LIFE AND IDEAS 
(pp. 83-86) 


LESSON FOCUS: The political and _ social 
background of Confucian philosophy: lack of 
stability and security « Need for a code of be- 
havior to encourage good conduct « Concern 
for harmonizing behavior through systematizing 
social relationships, and trying to help good be- 
havior become automatic 


If the class made a list of “things Chinese” 
at the beginning of the unit study, did the name 
“Confucius” appear on it, or the catchword ex- 
pression “Confucius say. . .”? Identification in 
the list would have described Confucius as a 
writer or a philosopher or religious teacher. 
Locate his life span on the time line, and com- 
pare his historical setting with the same period 
in other parts of the world. 

The text provides brief clues on Confucius’ 
life Supplementary information can be found. 
Especially useful would be the previously men- 
tioned Time-Life volume, The World’s Great 
Religions, and Ralph Linton’s The Tree of Cul- 
ture. (See Readings and Sources, p. 2:24). 
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Be sure that pupils understand the “ex- 
tended family” system existing in China and 
elsewhere, and realize that the relationships 
listed in the five Confucian categories cover a 
much wider range of individuals than the 
simple headings might indicate. They should be 
able to picture the family group living together 
in a “compound,” immediate family being not 
just a husband and wife and their children, but 
usually grandparents also, and perhaps not only 
a principal wife but also additional wives and 
their children, and often also servants more or 
less adopted into the family, or “orphans” taken 
in—children of relatives or friends, or older peo- 
ple without families of their own. 

In connection with the study of family life, 
the class should have some knowledge of the 
Chinese naming system. Are they aware that 
what we call the “last name” or “family name” 
is in Chinese the first name? Often the 
names of Chinese when used in America have 
usually been reversed from their original Chi- 
nese form, so that we speak of Mayling Soong 
(Mme. Chiang Kai-shek) rather than Soong 
Mai-ling. Emily Hahn describes the naming sys- 
tem at the beginning of her book The Soong 
Sisters (see Readings and Sources, p. 2:24). 

A special form of the series system also 
appears in the names of the daughters in Pearl 
Buck’s The Chinese Children Next Door (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 2-23). This would be a 
particularly valuable book for all the class to 
read, as it gives a vivid portrait of Chinese 
family relationships. 

An interesting picture of one aspect of 
Chinese family life is found in the following 
quote which you may want to read to the class: 


“Another thing that seems strange to 
us is that, after the stage of real babyhood 
is past, no one ever kisses a Chinese child, 
not even its own mother. A mother may 
sometimes throw her arm over the child’s 
shoulders, but this is not considered very 
dignified, and dignity is important in the 
Flowery Kingdom. Nor do the children ever 
kiss anyone. I know of a Chinese boy who, 
when he was twelve years of age, went to 
America to be gone fifteen years. When it 
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came time for him to say good-bye to his 
mother, he knelt down and ‘kow-towed,’ that 
is, he bumped his head three times on the 
ground. His mother just looked at him with 
a smile upon her lips, but with tears in her 
eyes, and did not touch him at all. 

“You must not think, however, that 
merely because they do not kiss the chil- 
dren, Chinese parents are not fond of them. 
They love them as much as parents in other 
parts of the world love their children. It is 
only their custom to treat the little folks in 
a reserved manner. If we are ever to under- 
stand a foreign people, one of the first things 
we have to lear is that although the out- 
ward customs may be ever so different from 
our own, family affection is much the same 
the world over.”* 


This quotation is cited to help in think- 
ing about the question: How do the ways in 
which we behave toward each other reflect 
cultural attitudes? Would pupils have antici- 
pated that a society which emphasized rela- 
tionships and harmony would also be what we 
would consider “undemonstrative”? May this be 
connected with a preference for respect rather 
than assertiveness? What kinds of social institu- 
tions might develop under these attitudes? 

In studying how Confucius formulated his 
teachings and how the teachings came to be 
accepted, the important thing is for pupils to 
see Confucius’ ideas fitted already-established 
orientations of Chinese culture: 

The family was the center of social organi- 
zation. Confucius based his code of social be- 
havior on the family relationships. 

The Chinese were pragmatic. Confucius 
recommended ideas to guide behavior. The 
validity of the ideas could be tested by the 
practical consequences of the action. 

Chinese thought was based on a general 
confidence in the basic goodness of man, and 
the unity of man with his environment. Con- 
fucianism encouraged the strengthening of that 
goodness through mutual responsibility. 


* From Burton Holmes’ Travel Stories: China by Eunice 
Tietjens (Wheeler Publishing Co., 1935) pp. 69-70. 


In summary, Confucius’ teachings suited 
the general patterns of Chinese culture, and 
Chinese culture, in turn, was more clearly 
formed into specific shapes by the Confucian 
concepts. 

The text includes a number of questions 
about who adopted Confucius’ teachings and 
how long it took for his ideas to be adopted. 
The first of these (p. 83) is: “Why would it 
have been difficult for a Chinese peasant to 
have been a philosopher in Confucius’ time?” 
This raises several points to be considered. If 
the answer is that peasants were illiterate and 
could neither search for truth and wisdom by 
reading the work of previous scholars and 
thinkers, nor record their own ideas in writing 
to be studied by others, the implication is made 
that ideas necessarily grow out of research 
rather than out of experience, and that they 
must be formally written down in documents to 
be significant. The questions about the effects 
of philosophy on all classes (in the paragraph 
below the one quoted above) serve somewhat 
to offset such a restrictive concept of “philos- 
opher.” However, it might be useful to have 
pupils look up the definition in the dictionary, 
to find that the term applies to “a student of 
philosophy” but also to “a person whose philo- 
sophical perspective enables him to meet 
trouble with equanimity” and to “the expounder 
of a theory in a particular area of experience.” 

Confucius used proverbs and parables to 
express many of his ideas. Did this help make 
them more impressive and more memorable for 
“common people” who would be reached orally 
rather than by writings? Did it also make them 
more obscure? And perhaps also more colorful 
and fanciful, and less controversial? Is the 
phrasing of principles in the form of such “quo- 
tations” a good way to promote their adoption? 
What are some of the proverbs and parables 
that we (of Western background) quote? 

Some other questions that may occur in 
connection with those asked in the text: 

How were Confucius’ ideas limited by 
what he knew about possibilities and alterna- 
tives? Did he think in terms of anything but 
autocratic government—with a ruler and sub- 


jects? Are not Confucius’ “virtues” universal 
ones? Does anyone “follow rules that oppose 
these virtues” (p. 85), or is it a matter of how 
a person interprets the virtues, and of how he 
thinks they should be applied? Are there new 
ideas that are not accepted, even after a long 
time? What seem to be the reasons? 


LESSON 11 


CONFUCIUS’ IDEAS ABOUT GOVERNMENT 
(p. 87) 


LESSON FOCUS: What is “government”? 
What is “good government’? 


In simplest terms, these quotations from 
Confucius may be said to illustrate his emphasis 
on the need for (and possibility of having) 
benevolent and responsible rulers. However, his 
views raise many corollary questions. A few 
such might be: 

Concerning what Confucius knew about 
different kinds of government: Did he ever 
think of the possibility of a non-autocratic gov- 
ernment? Or did he know only of a ruler-and- 
subject relationship? Would a community of 
citizens, assumed to be of equal status, have 
been suited to his system of relationships and 
behavior? 

What do we mean by “government”? What 
services does it perform? Read over the U.S. 
Constitution. What was our government set up 
to do? Are these things necessary for all so- 
cieties, or only ones with certain ways of life? 
Do large populations and complex activities re- 
quire different kinds and amounts of “govern- 
ment” than small groups? 

Confucius was used to China’s having con- 
ditions under which some people starved. Do 
we accept starvation as inevitable, or do we 
think it can be avoided? 

Confucius thought it would be possible to 
have a benevolent ruler. Would we agree? 

What changes would we have to have in 
our society before we would feel confident 
about achieving good government in the way 
Confucius proposed? 
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What produces good government: Good 
people? a good system of organization? Is it 
more important to look for people of good 
character to serve in government, or to set up 
government so that the good will be encour- 
aged and the bad suppressed? Can you put 
good people into a situation where they can't 
do the good things they want to? 

Some people say that it doesn’t matter 
what kind of government organization you 
have, if there are good people in office. Others 
say that with certain kinds of organization you 
can't get good people, or good people won't 
remain that way after they are in office. Do you 
agree with either of these views? 


LESSON 12 


OTHER PHILOSOPHERS: MENCIUS 
AND THE LEGALISTS 


(p. 88) 


LESSON FOCUS: The political institutions, 
laws and customs that form a society's govern- 
ment are based on that society’s ideas about the 
character of its people and the ways their be- 
havior can be influenced. The theories of Men- 
cius and of the Legalists illustrate two different 
points of view on these subjects. 


Have the class think about the Confucian 
and Legalist views in relation to our own time 
and place. Are they aware of examples of this 
same controversy among us? Do we _ have 
“Legalists’? What do they say about govern- 
ment? Are there those who agree with Men- 
cius? What do they say? What issues do we 
have in our political campaigns that would 
divide “Legalists” from “Confucianists”? Where 
would each group stand on “law and order” or 
“permissiveness”? How can the different views 
be reconciled? Is restriction and punishment 
the right way to make people behave better, as 
the Legalists maintained? Or if people are 
allowed to experiment, can they work out better 
ways of living to suit their own circumstances; 
will they, as Mencius put it “turn toward good 
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as automatically as water runs downhill”? 
When there is “bad behavior” is the person the 
problem—or is it the circumstances? If it is the 
person, can we change him, or must he be 
always severely controlled? Can we change a 
person by changing his situation—educating, 
encouraging, improving his environment? 

What kinds of laws help establish habits of 
good behavior? of undesirable behavior? 

We know that the Legalist Ch’in dynasty 
was in power in China only a short time (as 
described in the following section of the text). 
Was Legalism rejected because it was inher- 
ently ineffective, or because it did not fit the 
already-existing background of Chinese culture? 
Did Confucianism prevail over Legalism in 
China for so long because of the greater 
strength of harmonious relationships than of 
repressive ones? Or did the “family system” 
provide naturally strong ties of affection and 
responsibility capable of taking care of social 
services and welfare almost automatically, so 
that “government” had little to do? 

What about our society? We often hear 
about the “breakdown of the family” and its 
effect in causing or allowing bad behavior. And 
we know it is true that we live in smaller family 
units now than we once did, and that often 
even a basic group is hard to hold together, for 
reasons of economics. But has the “breakdown” 
been caused by the deliberate choice of indi- 
viduals and their being “naturally selfish and 
unreliable,” or has it been because of circum- 
stances truly beyond their control, such as the 
problems of employment and the money econ- 
omy? The problems of a society so varied, with 
so many choices to be made that it is almost 
impossible for individuals to agree and get 
along together, differ from societies with little 
variety and choice. 

Do we feel Legalism is useful because we 
have to compete more often than cooperate? be- 
cause we move around so much and are alone 
among strangers most of the time? because we 
have to compete more often than cooperate? 
Lacking a system of family responsibility, do 
we need firm attachments to impersonal institu- 
tions and guidance by formal rules? 





LESSON 13 


GOVERNMENT UNDER THE CH’IN 
AND THE HAN DYNASTIES 
(pp. 89-95) 


LESSON FOCUS: China’s choice of Confu- 
cian philosophy as the basis for government 
¢ How Confuciansm and the system of family 
organization and education worked together to 
create China's distinctive culture 


Some 2000 years ago there became estab- 
lished certain Chinese institutions which lasted 
relatively unchanged until the end of the im- 
perial dynastic system early in this century. 
Among the most important of these were the 
government service examinations based on edu- 
cation in the Confucian “classics,” and cen- 
tralized “bureaucratic” government. 


Education and Examinations. To understand 
what education in the classics meant, pupils will 
need first to know about Chinese language or 
languages, and Chinese writing. Do they under- 
stand that many different languages or dialects 
were spoken in China, but that since the writing 
in “characters” represented ideas rather than 
spoken words, it could be read anywhere it was 
used—including other countries, such as Korea 
and Japan. Also that a “classical” or literary 
language (based on a form of Mandarin) was 
learned by scholars and could be _ used 
throughout the country, wherever the official 
might be assigned? 

Education in China, like so much of life, 
was supplied and managed primarily by fami- 
lies rather than public institutions. While most 
“peasants” were illiterate, if certain boys 
showed special aptitudes they were often given 
educations, and if they were successful in the 
examinations, might rise to any height of offi- 
cialdom. There was a considerable amount of 
educational and therefore social mobility. 

In many ways the Chinese educational sys- 
tem, based on memorizing and interpreting the 
literary “classics,” both enhanced the impor- 
tance of education and contributed to the unity 


and stability of the country. Everyone who was 
educated was familiar with the same knowl- 
edge and skills, so that time and effort were not 
wasted on competition between scholars trained 
in different “disciplines” or professions. 

It is interesting to see how the Chinese 
attitude toward training, intelligence, ability, 
and fitness was quite opposite to ours. Chinese 
education and preparation aimed at developing 
general intelligence—on the theory that anyone 
who could read and understand and memorize 
and interpret the classics ought to be able to 
tackle any other task and do it equally well. 

The Chinese also equated superiority of 
intellect with superiority of character, and ex- 
pected the scholar to be not only capable but 
also honest, disinterested, and devoted to the 
public good as a government official. 

Our method of preparation tries to give a 
person the special knowledge and skills of a 
particular occupation, in the belief that if he 
has those it doesn’t matter how much he knows 
in general. (Are we now, perhaps, changing our 
minds about this? What about the technological 
changes that may make a specialty obsolete 
almost overnight, and leave a person with no 
way of earning a living? If we worked on the 
assumption that an able person could easily 
pick up a new profession, would we allow them 
to take new training no matter what their age, 
and not require them to follow the same long 
set of courses prescribed for beginners? ) 

Ask the class what they think about these 
different kinds of education, and which should 
work better? What kind would be more con- 
genial to each of them? Ought there to be a 
variety of open to everyone, so that each could 
choose the approach most effective for him? 


Bureaucracy. A census made in A.D. 100 
showed that the population of China was then 
at least 60 million—probably more. It increased 
slowly between then and the late 18th century, 
when it was about 125 million. During the 19th 
century it grew very rapidly (as it did also in 
other parts of the world) and reached nearly 
400 million. (The present number may be about 
double that—or between 750 and 800 million. ) 
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With a large population and large area to 
administer, such as China had even at the time 
of the Ch'in dynasty, was there any other way 
than bureaucracy to operate a central govern- 
ment? Is it possible anywhere to have large 
numbers of people and complex production 
and trade, without having bureaucracy? 

We often deplore the annoyances and in- 
efficiencies of bureaucracy—but is there any 
way to avoid them when government must pro- 
vide services for many people? Does it make a 
difference how the government officials are 
recruited—i.e. by executive appointment? by 
election? by a “civil service” on the basis of 
“merit” qualifications? 

We have noted how the family system in 
China took care of most “health, education, and 
welfare” within the family, and how the or- 
phaned, the unemployed, the old, the disabled, 
were given “social security” by the family 
group. In addition the family supervised its 
own members and made them responsible to it 
in such a way as to reduce the need for police, 
courts, and penal institutions. Yet with all this 
China still had a “bureaucracy” of public offi- 
cials. There were taxes to be collected and 
“public works” to be built and maintained. 

We are left with the question: Can any 
diverse modern society, where a family group- 
ing cannot be held together, and in which there 
is much interdependence and activity which 
concerns everyone, find ways to avoid bureau- 
cratic waste? May some new grouping be sub- 
stituted for the old kinship family? May govern- 
ment be reorganized? May services be provided 
in a different way? 


LESSON 14 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF YIN-YANG 
(p. 94) 


LESSON FOCUS: The Chinese philosophy 
of eternal harmony, and reverence for the nat- 
ural order 


Ask the class whether they have seen any- 
where else (than on this text page) the symbol 
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of the circle with the two curved sections 
twined together. Do any of them know the flag 
of South Korea? 

If the circle is divided into two halves, why 
isn’t it divided by a straight line in the way we 
usually show a division? How do the Chinese 
(and other peoples of Asia who share their 
philosophies, such as the Koreans) think of the 
relationship of the two halves? What about 
Confucius’ ideas of harmonious relationships, 
and of being flexible and accommodating in 
actions toward others, rather than rigid and 
independent? The symbol tells a great deal 
about a view that sees the universe as a har- 
monious working together of opposite forces. 

We too have concepts of opposite forces 
and qualities, but do we see them as working 
together or as working against each other? Do 
we think that we should take sides with one of 
two opposites, or approve of one and disap- 
prove of the other—that if there is more of one 
there must be less of the other? 

Reading only the brief text page descrip- 
tion of this concept of dualism may give the 
impression that Yin represents only unpleasant 
or undesirable qualities, especially since our 
culture is one that puts a great deal of effort 
into finding ways to overcome the Yin forces 
mentioned—darkness, cold, and death. Would 
we prefer to have total comfort instead of a 
contrast of comfort and discomfort? 

If Yin consisted only of such qualities, we 
might have an entirely negative feeling. But 
perhaps the value of both sets of qualities, and 
the reason why this philosophy about opposites 
doesn’t see one set as more necessary and use- 
ful than the other, can more easily be under- 
stood by thinking about two of the opposites 
not mentioned—water and fire. (These are sym- 
bolized on the Korean flag in the lower left— 
two short lines between two long lines—and 
upper right—a long line between two pairs of 
short lines—corners, respectively. On that flag 
also, the three long lines of the wpper left sym- 
bolize heaven; the three pairs of short lines of 
the lower right, earth. ) 

The need for a balance of both groups of 
forces becomes clearer also when some of the 


other extensions of the concepts are added, as 
in this description (from Time-Life’s The 
World’s Great Religions, p. 77): 


“ 


. everything that exists is consti- 
tuted by the interplay of these forces and 
possesses in varying degree the character- 
istics of both. Each represents a constella- 
tion of qualities. Yang is the positive or 
masculine force—inherent in everything ac- 
tive, warm, hard, dry, bright, procreative and 
steadfast; it is the essence of sunlight and 
fire, it is the south side of a hill, the north 
bank of a river. Yin is the negative or 
feminine principle—immanent in everything 
passive, cold, wet, soft, dark, mysterious, 
secret, changeable, cloudy, dim and quies- 
cent; it is the essence of shadow and water; 
it is the shade on the north side of a hill and 
the south bank of a river.” 


There is still another aspect of Chinese 
philosophy that goes with the Yin-Yang concept 
and that should be pointed out before the class 
attempts to answer the questions at the bottom 
of this “Thinking About” page: Man’s position 
in the universe is seen as entirely different from 
the way we see it in Western (Judeo-Christian ) 
philosophy. In our minds is a background of 
words about man’s “subduing” the earth, and 
having “dominion” over everything else. We 
think in terms of changing the rest of nature to 
suit our human comfort and convenience, and 
have had no compunction about rearranging or 
destroying anything we choose. In fact, our 
concept of “progress” or forward movement of 
events involves deliberate modification of the 
balance of nature toward what we have con- 
sidered a balance in our favor. 

This way of thinking should be compared 
with the Chinese (as above, from Time-Life’s 
The World's Great Religions, p. 77): 


“In Chinese thought man does not oc- 
cupy quite the ascendant role he enjoys in 
Western philosophy, where he is viewed as 
protagonist of the natural order and prime 
object of creation. He is envisaged instead 
as but a single part, though a vital one, of 
the complex of nature in which he stands. 
Whereas Western man has sought to con- 


quer nature for his material ends, the 
Chinese has aspired to attain harmony with 
nature for his spiritual satisfaction. . . . 
From the dawn of China’s primitive folk 
religion, the relationship between man and 
nature has been conceived as a deep, re- 
ciprocal involvement in which each can 
affect the other. As the forces of nature can 
bring prosperity or disaster to man, so can 
man disrupt the delicate balance of nature 
by his misdeeds, for Heaven, Earth and 
man constitute a single, indivisible unity, 
which is governed by cosmic law (Tao). 
No boundaries my be drawn between the 
supernatural world, the domain of nature, 
and that of man.” 


Is the class aware of our current concerns 
about our environment, and the possibility of 
our having disrupted the “delicate balance of 
nature?” Before the questions at the bottom of 
page 94 are discussed, pupils should under- 
stand that more is involved in the choices to be 
made than simply a passive acceptance of 
human discomforts in some societies (such as 
the Chinese) and an aggressive approach to 
overcoming those discomforts in other societies 
(such as ours). 

Ask pupils for examples of choices we face: 
What is the connection between insecticides 
and “natural balance”? chemical fertilizers? 
extermination of “predatory” animal species? 
production of non-reusable and non-deteriorat- 
ing containers? What are some of the “achieve- 
ments” of technology that may be more damag- 
ing than beneficial? 

In other words, what may be the long- 
range results of our philosophy as contrasted 
with a Yin-Yang philosophy? Each pupil needs 
to have thought about this before he decides 
whether he could “accept Yin-Yang.” 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 95) 


(1) A philosopher is “a lover of wisdom—one 
who searches for the truth.” He asks ques- 
tions about the “why” and “how” of exist- 
ence. He is concerned with “ethics” or how 
people behave toward each other and 
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(3) 


toward their environment. He is concerned 
with ideas about the nature of the world 
around him. 

Answers to this question may be ex- 

panded or defined beyond the introductory 
discussion given in the text, by having 
pupils look for dictionary definitions of 
“philosopher” and “philosophy” and having 
them construct descriptions they would 
prefer. 
The five virtues are (1) “jen” or “benevo- 
lence”; (2) another form of “jen,” or 
“righteousness”; (3) “chung” or “rever- 
ence,” “honor,” “respect”; (4) “chik” or 
“wisdom”; (5) “hsin” or “sincerity.” 

The five relationships are (1) ruler 

and subject; (2) father and son; (3) older 
brother and younger brother; (4) husband 
and wife; (5) friend and friend. 
Answers to this could include some or all of 
such statements concerning rulers and the 
ruled as: rulers must be benevolent and 
subjects respectful; rulers have a respon- 
sibility to their subjects; rulers must set a 
good example and be worthy of respect; 
the government will benefit everyone if the 
ruler lives and governs by the code of vir- 
tues; good government is the result of bas- 
ing one’s treatment of others on the proper 
virtues; people can be encouraged to be- 
have well toward each other, and this is 
better than trying to keep them from be- 
having badly; people should acknowledge 
the authority of others who take prece- 
dence over them by reason of greater age 
and political rank. 

A further point, although not men- 
tioned in the text, is that basically, people 
should treat each other according to what 
we call the “Golden Rule.” Our way of 
phrasing it is “Do to others what you 
would like them to do to you”; Confucius’ 
stated it “Do not do to others what you 
would not like them to do to you.” 

Beyond the brief answers to this ques- 
tion that can be extracted from the text 
material, it could be a valuable exercise to 
ask the class to make up a list of all the 
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(4) 


ideas they think should be included in an 
answer to this question, using other avail- 
able sources as well as the text, and then to 
sort out the ideas and see whether a good 
brief statement can be prepared, that will 
most nearly cover the whole range of ideas. 
Confucius believed that man is good to be- 
gin with and can be encouraged to become 
even better. The Legalists believed that 
man is naturally bad, or “selfish and unre- 
liable” and can be controlled only by set- 
ting up laws to provide punishment for 
bad acts. Another difference was that Con- 
fucius thought rulers had as much respon- 
sibility to be benevolent to their subjects as 
subjects had to respect and submit to their 
rule, while the Legalists thought rulers 
might do as they pleased and only subjects 
should have to obey rules. 


(5) The Ch'in “laid the foundation for central 


bureaucratic government” in China—that 
is, of a united central government with a 
“ruler at the top and many different levels 
of government officials under him,” each of 
them appointed by the ruler. 

During the Han dynasty “Confucian- 
ism became the official philosophy of the 
government” and officials were “selected on 
the basis of ability” after taking examina- 
tions that tested their understanding of 
“the moral obligations of the government 
to the people who were governed.” 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


(p 96) 


There are often no direct answers to these 


questions. The reference pages listed should 
serve as guides to assist pupils, if they need 


help. 


(1) 


Page 52—The Chinese, proud of their age- 
old civilization, wanted nothing to do with 
outsiders because they felt outsiders were 
“barbarians.” It tends to keep its people 
united—united by language, customs, and 
beliefs. It can harm a nation’s development 


eS ey 


by not allowing new and good ideas to 
come into the country. The kind of isola- 
tion that the Chinese had would be difficult 
to accomplish today because man _ has 
learned how to conquer “natural” barriers 
and with radio and TV it has conquered 
“cultural” barriers. 

(2) Page 74—The Chou divided their kingdom 
into small states and put a lord in charge of 
each. The lord was usually a relative or 
friend of the ruling king. Government 
(Civil Service ); Law; Medicine. 

(3) This question calls for the student’s own 
opinion. All answers are acceptable that 
point out that ideas can change the way 
one feels, whereby the sword is just a 
means of destruction. Confucius’ ideas 
were powerful because they were humane 
and therefore easy to accept. Political lead- 
ers, men of medicine, law, or religion, etc. 
may be given. The quality of ideas that 
influence mankind must have appeal, must 
deal with broad needs and wants of the 
people, and must lead to some accomplish- 
ment that is of interest to the people. 

(4) Change is usually slower and more difficult 
to accomplish when long-standing tradi- 
tions exist. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 
FOR PUPILS 


The books recommended for pupils are 
starred in the list “Books Described in the 
Guide.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Fessler, Loren, and the editors of LIFE maga- 
zine, China. (New York: Time, Inc., 1963— 
LIFE World Library) Background on China, 
with much graphic material. 


Hoff, Rhoda, China: Adventures in Eyewitness 
History. (New York: Henry Z. Walck, 1965) 
Gives a wide range of readings of original 
source material, with selections from Con- 
fucius to Mao. As the author points out, these 


are personal views by eyewitnesses, not “fac- 
tual accounts,’ and they therefore provide 
material for exercises in analyzing percep- 
tions and the cultural conditions of the times 
in which they were written. 


HORIZON magazine—ed., Milton Rugoff, 


Marco Polo's Adventures in China (New 
York: American Heritage, Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1964) Excellent illustrations, 
maps, etc., and provides much comparative 
information on Europe, China, and countries 
along the Polos’ travel routes. 


Myrdal, Jan, Chinese Journey. (New York: 


Pantheon, 1965, or Beacon paperback, 1967) 
Description of and reaction to a nine-month 
journey in present-day China, by Swedish 
sociologist Jan Myrdal and his wife, Gun 
Kessle, who took the many beautiful photo- 
graphs with which the book is illustrated. A 
companion volume to this is the author’s Re- 
port from a Chinese Village (New York: New 
American Library, 1966) which gives biog- 
raphies of villagers met during the journey, 
and comments on village life in China today. 


Spencer, Cornelia, Made in China: The Story of 


China’s Expression. (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1952) A splendid compendium of 
“things Chinese,’ with information on some 
30 items of arts and crafts, materials, in- 
terests, and skills, from pottery and silk to 
foods, ink, and bamboo. The illustrator is 
Kurt Wiese, who has done much work con- 
nected with China, including illustration of 
the outstanding favorite for small children, 
Marjorie Flack’s The Story About Ping (New 
York: Viking, 1933). He is also author of You 
Can Write Chinese (Viking, 1945). “Cornelia 
Spencer’ is a pseudonym; like her sister, 
Pearl Buck, she is the author of a large num- 
ber of books on China, including Ancient 
China (New York: Day, 1964), Chiang Kai- 


Shek . . . (New York: Day, 1968), China’s 
Leaders in Ideas and Action (Macrae-Smith, 
1966), Sun Yat-Sen . . . (New York: Day, 


1967), The Yangtze, China’s River Highway 
(Champaign, Illinois: Garrard, 1963) 
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BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


*Buck, Pearl S., The Chinese Children Next 
Door. (New York: John Day, 1942). 


, My Several Worlds. (New 
York: John Day, 1954). 


Hahn, Emily, The Soong Sisters. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood, 1941). 


*Harrington, Lyn, China and the Chinese. 
(New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1966). 


*Lin Yutang, The Chinese Way of Life. (New 
York: World Publishing, 1959). 


Linton, Ralph, The Tree of Culture. (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1955 and Vintage 
paperback edition, abridged by Adelin Lin- 
ton, 1959). 

*Silverberg, Robert, The Long Rampart: The 


Story of the Great Wall of China. (New York: 
Chilton, 1966). 
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*TIME-LIFE, The World’s Great Religions 
New York: Time-Life Inc., 1957). A large 
volume with extensive information and beauti- 
ful color illustrations. 


SOURCES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 


The Asia Society, 112 East 64th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10012, offers book guides: 
“Asia: A Guide to Books for Children’; “Asia: 
A Guide to Basic Books’; “Asia: A Guide to 
Paperbacks.” Each of these includes annota- 
tions, publisher, date, number of pages, and 
price, as well as author and title. The list of 
books for children also suggests grade levels. 
Write to the Asia Society for information on 
these guides and other materials available. 


VISUAL: Notice the blend of natural and ma 
depicted as small figures which are not 

one part of the whole. This composition is 
philosophical base of Confucianism. 
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SUGGESTION: Discuss the chain of relationship between knowledge and 
investigation, or learning, and good government. Compare these ideas of 
Confucius with Thomas Jefferson’s ideas about the necessity for people 
to seek learning and education if they are to govern themselves well. 


“The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throughout the kingdom first ordered well their own states. 
Wishing to order well their own states, they first regulated 
[directed or governed according to rule] their families. Wish- 
ing to regulate their families, they first cultivated their persons. 


Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first rectified [set right] 
their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first sought 
to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their 


thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. 
Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things. 

“Things being investigated, knowledge became com- 
plete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were 
sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were thus 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly governed, the 
whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy.” 





—Confucius (551-479 B.c.) 





A Geographer Looks at China 


“CONCEPT: Time concepts continue to be among the most difficult for elementary 
pupils. Use time line, comparisons with Ancient Greece and Ancient Middle East. 


The civilization of China has lasted 
longer than any other civilization in the 
world. China’s language, government, and 
private and public moral code show a 

“continuous chain of development for more 
than 3000 years. The Chinese have been 
divided and weakened by internal wars 
many times. Their ways of life and their 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 2:3. 


ways of government have changed 
through the centuries. Yet their civili- 
zation has never been destroyed by an 
outside conqueror. 

One major reason for the survival of 
the Chinese civilization is the geography 
of China. It is tremendous in size and sur- 


rounded by natural barriers. 


CONCEPT: Natural isolation. How did 


Nature Provided 1 n for China it contribute to cultural isolation? 


Nature provided China with an al- 
most perfect means of isolating herself. On 
the east, is the great Pacific Ocean. The 
Pacific is so large and awesome that man 
only learned how to travel across it in 
fairly modern times. In the south and west, 
China 
mountain ranges—5000 miles of the high- 


is barricaded by tremendous 


est mountains in the world, including the 
Himalayas. To the northeast there are two 
huge deserts, one in Turkestan and one, the 
Gobi Desert, in Mongolia. The Himalayas 
are fortified, too, by the plateau of Tibet 
where many tens of thousands of square 


miles are higher than the summit of the 
highest mountain in Western Europe. 


Nomads The people who lived on the 
boundaries of ancient China were no- 
mads—herders who travel from place to 
place looking for food for their animals. 
The nomads often raided nearby farms for 
food. They were a nuisance to the Chi- 
nese, but they also provided an obstacle 
to any invader from the north or west. 


Cultural Isolation So great was China’s 
natural isolation, that it is beginning to 
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A group of peaks in the Himalayas on China’s southern border. Can you under- 


stand why these mountains provided China with natural isolation? 
VISUAL: Discuss how this natural barrier affected both China and India. Refer to the text page 178, Unit 
4, Chapter 3 for a description of these tallest mountains in the world. 


break down only now. One of the reasons 
this took so long was that the closely 
united Chinese people desired cultural 
isolation as well as natural isolation. The 
Chinese, proud of their age-old civili- 
zation, wanted nothing to do with out- 


siders. On their boundaries, the Chinese 


only met people whom they called “bar- 
barians.”” These people did not have as 


well developed a civilization as the Chi- 
nese did, which led the Chinese to believe 


that they were the whole civilized world. 





They called this world “The Middle 
Kingdom.” 


and Greeks who felt above surrounding 


To be Chinese was to be a member peoples. 


of a culture or civilization, not only a 


member of a state or a nation. This is one 
reason why the Chinese stayed united 


even after severe internal wars. They al- 


ways felt they were one people, united by * 
language, customs, and_ beliefs. Histori- 
cally, China’s development has been more 
self-contained than that of Europe, Persia, 
India, or even ancient Greece. 


* : : 
NOTE: This sense of feeling that they were one people or society gave existence to an 
52 even greater bond that was a most significant factor in the development of their culture 
over thousands of years. See generalizations on the existence of a society, in Chapter 4 
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of Unit 5 which are applicable to the above. 


CONCEPT: Superiority, compare to Russians 


VISUAL: Note how small China was in Confucious’ time. However, note that the small area did cover 
both major river valleys. Why might this be? 
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*CONCEPT: Farming preceding civilization. Note throughout other units the concept of farm or 
agricultural surplus is emphasized as necessary for some men to specialize and build cities 


Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 2°4. 


while others grow food to feed them. 


The Land and Climate of China 


China is geographically divided into 
two parts by the Yangtze River and the 
central mountain ranges. The northern 
and southern parts of China differ like day 
from night in climate, kind of land, and 
even the people themselves. Thousands of 
years ago Chinese civilization developed 
in North China. Scholars believe that the 
geography of the north played an impor- 
tant part in that development. 


The Loess For much of the year North 
China is yellow. The Yellow River cuts its 
way through soft, yellow loess (pro- 
nounced like “less’’), a windblown, fer- 
tile, dusty soil which thickly covers the 
northern highlands and the North China 
plains. The loess deposits were formed in 
prehistoric times by high winds carrying 
dust from the mountains and deserts in the 
north. The dust dropped on the plains. In 
some places the deposit is 300 feet thick. 

With too little water, the loess forms 
a hard crust. Too much water washes away 
the loess, leaving deep ravines in the land. 
But when the loess has just the right 
amount of rainfall and irrigation, it is very 


fertile and easy to dig in and hoe. It is 


mainly because of the loess that Chinese 
civilization began where it did, for the 
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loess made the land in the north relatively” 
easy to farm. 


In what ways do you think good 
farmland would affect the development of 
a civilization? 


North China’s Rivers Despite the fertile 
loess, China could not grow food for its 
people without the giant rivers that run 
across the land. The two largest and most 
important rivers in the north are the 
Yangtze and the Huang Ho (Huang Ho 
means “Yellow River” in English). For the 
last 1000 years the Yangtze area has been 
a more important part of China than the 
Yellow River valley. But in Confucian 
China, the Yellow River was the river 
which affected people’s lives more than 
any other. Because the Yellow River over- 
q etal ; ay Wee 


SUGGESTION: Discuss the floods of the Yellow River. 
Compare to the Nile floods. Was the Nile a “‘sorrow’’ 
to Egypt? 

At the top, the mouth of the Huang Ho River in 
the nineteenth century. At the bottom, a mod- 
ern view of the Huang Ho, or Yellow, River. Do 
you think that the Huang Ho is more or less 
important to the Chinese people today than it 
was to the people of China in Confucian times? 
Why? What do you think the Chinese people to- 
day do about river floods? 













































































YiSUAL: This painting on the mid-Ming J Wi A) 
period scroll is typical in that here the Ee SEN gaya aed 
artist is snowing the beauty of material eee ae a War ory 
things rather than an expression of the 
spirit as in earlier Buddhist and Taoist ; era 
periods. Also the use of iittle color and ee fi of Been Hele 5 
attention to minute detail are character- (j= ! 
istic here. Although of little evidence in 


the picture the Spring Festival was a a 4 ed as Oa kay Ka 
time when the Chinese were to visit the ii, hae ei} 
graves of their ancestors. Seay U3 ee Reg a a“ 

a 


i 


This view of the Yellow River 
comes from a beautifully de- 
tailed, hand-painted Chinese 
scroll, that was made around the 
year 1500. The scroll is called 
“Spring Festival on the Yellow 
River.” See how many different 
activities you can pick out. What 
do you think the people might 
have been celebrating? 
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“SUGGESTION: Discuss this strange fact. Do rivers usually have beds above or below the level of 
surrounding land? How did this happen in the Yellow River channel. 


Floods The loess is so easily carried away 
by water and the wind that at times the 
Yellow River is about 46 percent dust. 
Then, the river looks like yellow mud. As 
it moves across the plain, it deposits mud, 
or silt, along its way, constantly raising the 
level of the river bed. 

From earliest times, the Chinese have 


had to build dikes (earthen walls) to keep 


the Yellow River within its channel. Be- 


*tween the dikes, the river is 10 to 40 feet 


above the level of the surrounding land. 
A single break in the dikes can flood hun- 


dreds of square miles and affect millions 
of farmers. A flood can cover the land with 
a thick layer of silt and it takes years for 
the land to become good farm land again. 


Over the past 3000 years the Yellow River 


has overflowed its banks more than 1500 


times. Hundreds of thousands of people 
have been killed in floods. 


CONCEPT: Average of one major flood each two 
years, biennial flooding. 


The River Changes Breaks in the dikes, 
floods, and the buildup of silt have caused 
dramatic changes in the path of the Yellow 
River. Several times the mouth of the river 


On the opposite page, a farmer in North China 
breaks up the loess to get it ready for planting. 
Do you think that the geography of North 
China has any influence on the method he is 
using? What other factors might help to deter- 
mine farming methods? 


has moved from the north to the south of 
the Shantung peninsula. 


What might happen to farmland that 
was alongside a river if the river turned 
away from it? 

Farmers along the Yellow River could 
have a year of feast followed by a year of 
famine. Why? 


The Yellow River, with its frequent 
floods and shifting course, is also unnavi- 
gable for much of its course from the 
mountains to the sea. (A navigable river 
is one on which boats can travel.) This fact 
made transportation and communication 
very difficult in China’s early history, 
when travel by land was also difficult. 


The Yellow North As you have read, the 
color that you see most in North China 
is yellow. The land is yellow; the rivers 
are yellow. Peasants even made their mud 
houses of the yellow soil that was avail- 
able. One of the chief crops in the north 
is kaoliang. It has cornlike leaves which 
turn yellow very early in the growing 
season. It is not difficult to imagine why 
yellow used to be the national color of 
China, and why one of the titles of the 
emperors, who wore yellow robes, was 
“Lord of the Yellow Land.” 
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VISUAL: Challenge pupils’ thinking one step farther. Why does the wind blow from cooler areas to warmer 
ones? Note that cooler air masses have greater density and cause high pressure areas from which wind 
blows toward lower pressure areas. See Monsoons, page 181, Unit 4, Chapter 3. 





The Monsoons Most of China’s rainfall 
comes from the summer monsoon. A 
monsoon is a wind that blows annually in 
specific seasons. The word monsoon 
comes to us from the Arabic word for 
season. Monsoons are caused by great 
variations in temperature between the 
land air and the sea air. Because land 
heats faster and cools quicker than water, 
the land and the water are not always the 
same temperature. When the cooler air 
rushes in over warmer areas, a wind is 
created—the monsoon. In summer, the 
monsoon winds travel from the cooler sea 
to warmer land and bring rain. In winter 
the monsoon winds travel from the cooler 
land to the warmer sea; thus the winter 
monsoon is a dry monsoon. Look at the 
chart above. 

The summer winds blow from the 
Pacific to the deserts in northern China. 
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These southerly and southeasterly mon- 
soon winds pick up water from the Pacific 
and drop it on China. If the strength of 
the monsoon winds is just right, enough 
moisture will be dropped on both the 
Yangtze and the Yellow River areas to 
water the crops. Too weak a wind will 
carry the water only to the Yangtze, and 
the Yellow River area will suffer a 
drought. Too strong a monsoon wind will 
carry the water beyond the Yangtze and 
cause floods in the Yellow River area. In 
most years, the Chinese are troubled ei- 
ther by droughts or by floods. 


What effects do you think droughts 
and floods have on the lives of agricultural 


people? ANSWER: In their discussion, pupils 
<> aol should consider how droughts and floods 
affect farmers in the United States. 


All Chinese governments have given 
a great deal of attention to controlling 








Chinese workers carry building materials to construct a dam on the Yellow 
River. What other uses are there for a dam besides flood control? 


floods during 
droughts. The Grand Canal built centuries 
ago stretches 1100 miles from Peking in 
the north to Hangchow in the south. With 
connecting irrigation networks, this canal 


and providing water 


helps to provide water when there is a 
drought. The flood-control dikes on the 
North China plain run for hundreds of 
miles. The canals and dikes were built 


entirely by human labor. Enormous num- 
bers of people were needed to build them 
and to keep them in repair. At one time, 
every peasant was required to give one 
month a year to this work. 


Would you be willing to help build 
dikes if your home were in danger of being 


flooded? Why? 
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Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 2:5. 


The Problems of River Floods 


The selection which follows vividly describes the river 
floods which have occurred in China for thousands of years. 
It appears in The Good Earth, a book by Pearl Buck, an Amer- 
ican woman who spent many years in China. 


“Then it all came to pass as Wang Lung had foreseen. 
The river to the north burst its dykes, its furthermost dykes 
first .. . and the river burst yet another dyke and another 
before it was content with the space it had for itself, and then 
it wore away these walls of earth until none could tell where 
a dyke had been in that whole country and the river swelled 
and rolled like a sea over all the good farming land, and the 
wheat and the young rice were at the bottom of the sea. 

“One by one the villages were made into islands and men 
watched the water rising and when it came within two feet 
of their doorways they bound their tables and beds together 
and put the doors of their houses upon them for rafts, and 
they piled what they could of their bedding and their clothes 
and their women and children on these rafts. And the water 
rose into the earthen houses and softened the walls and burst 
them apart and they melted down into the water and were 
as if they had never been. And then as if water on earth drew 
water from heaven it rained as though the earth were in 
drought. Day after day it rained... . 


* “There were no harvests of any kind that year and every- 


where people starved and were hungry and were angry at what 
had befallen them yet again. Some went south, and some who 


*SUGGESTION: What would it be like to live in a land where food was scarce 
in good years and to know there would be ‘‘no harvests of any kind that year’’? 
Contrast to the problem of our surplus farm crops and storage and spoilage 


problems in the United States. 











*SUGGESTION: Discuss this line in particular, when reading this section. Pupils 
should be aware that sons are very important in this culture. Without sons the 
old and tired were not able to care for themselves. Compare to Indian culture. Sons 
were to care for parents in old age instead of welfare or social security. 


were bold and angry and cared nothing for what they did 
joined the robber bands that flourished everywhere in the 
countryside. . . . And besides those who robbed and those who 
went south to work and to beg, . . . there were others who 
were old and tired and timid, and who had no sons, like Ching, 
and these stayed and starved and ate grass and what leaves 
they could find on high places and many died upon the land 
and water. 

“Then Wang Lung saw that a famine such as he had never 
seen was upon the land, for the water did not recede in time 
to plant the wheat for winter and there could be no harvest 
then the next year.” 


From what you have read, would you think that the 
flooding has occurred before? How do you know? 

What had the people built to keep the river from flood- 
ing? How successful were their efforts? How do you think the 
ancient Chinese people felt when these great floods came? 
Why did those who were able take their possessions and move 
to the south? 

Find out what rivers in the United States flood their banks 
and leave people homeless? In what season of the year is 
flooding likely to occur? Why? In what way does modern 
science aid people who are likely to become flood victims? 
What agencies bring aid to people who have lost their homes 
and belongings in a serious flood? 

What modern methods of flood control are more effective 
than those used by the ancient Chinese? 
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Compare the farms of South and North China. Above, green fields and a farmer 


witha water buffalo in the south. Opposite, loess terraces in the north. 


South China South China is wet and 


green practically all year long. It has many 
lakes and ponds and about 100,000 miles 
of canals, which often take the place of 
roads. 

South China is a fertile area. The 
warm, moist climate allows several grow- 
ing seasons in each year. The most impor- 
“tant crop in South China is rice, the main 
part of every southern Chinese diet. The 


people in the north eat bread and noodles 
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made from the wheat they grow, while the 


Southerners eat mainly rice, fish, and fruit. 

Even the animals differ from north to 
south. The southern Chinese make great 
use of the water buffalo, while the North- 
erners use camels, donkeys, and mules. 


From what you have read, why do you 
think that the people in each area use the 
animals that they do? Why do you think 
animals are important to the people? 
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“The sun beat down upon them, for it 
was early summer, and her face was 
soon dripping with her sweat. Wang 
Lung had his coat off and his back bare 

Moving together in a_ perfect 
rhythm, without a word, hour after 
hour ... [hJe had no [clear] thought 
of anything; there was only this perfect 
sympathy of movement, of turning this 
earth of theirs over and over to the sun, 
this earth which formed their home and 
fed their bodies and made their gods. 
The earth lay rich and dark, and fell 
apart lightly under the points of their 
hoes. ... Some time, in some age, 
bodies of men and women had been 
buried there, houses had stood there, 
had fallen and gone back into the earth. 





So would . . . their house, some time 
return into the earth, their bodies also. 
Each had his turn at this earth. They 
worked on, moving together—to- 


gether producing the fruit of this 
Garthiee oo 





The Good Earth Hundreds of millions of Do you think that working in the 
people have been supported by China’s _ fields was something that Wang Lung and 
good land. For century after century, the his wife did often? 

most familiar sight in China has been the 


peasants in the fields. The text beside the Do you think that Wang Lung felt ’ 
photograph above describes such a scene _ that he could change the land around him? 
in a novel about China. Explain your answer. 
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VISUAL: Discuss cost in terms of resources and men just to guard the wal 
once built; 25,000 men would be needed just to keep one man in each watch 
ower. Do you think some groups may have criticized the emperor’s 
wall as today some criticize the cost and 
possible ineffectiveness of things like 
anti-ballistics missile sy 


ey 


VISUAL: T 


ound 18 to 30 feet an 





the walkway on top w 


ute aes pe 
Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 2:6. 


During the second century B.c. an- 
other isolating barrier was added to the 
Chinese, but this barrier was built by men, 
not bya nature. The Chinese Emperor Shih 
Huang wanted to unite all of the states 
and provinces into one, making a single 
Chinese empire. He encouraged all the 
powerful families to leave their home ter- 
ritories and come to live in the capital. 
These people were happy to be part of the 
emperor’ court, but Shih Huang disap- 
pointed them when he appointed his own 


ilt mainly of earth and stone cov 















officials to run the government. He divided 
the power among many so that no one 
man could become his rival. He therefore 
gained control—and responsibility—over 
a vast area. 

Shih Huang had little to worry about 
from the south, but the nomadic tribes of 
the north frequently raided the Chinese 
villages under his jurisdiction. Stone walls 
had been built here and there but they did 
little good. So Shih Huang gave orders for 
a great wall to be built across the northern 
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boundaries of his empire. All of the small 
walls were to be strengthened and length- 
ened and then joined into one long wall. 
Thousands of Chinese worked on this 
great wall for many years and by 213 B.c., 
the Great Wall of China was finished. It 
stretched for almost 2000 miles and had 
25,000 towers. Thousands of soldiers were 
set up along its walks as guards. In the 
* long run the Great Wall did not prove to 


be as effective a barrier as Shih Huang had 
hoped. However it is one more example 


of the Chinese people’s desire to isolate 





themselves from outsiders. 





REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What are China’s natural barriers? 
What has helped the Chinese remain 
a united people? 

3. What is loess? How was it formed? 
Why has it been so valuable? 

4, Why have floods been a constant 
danger to the Chinese? What have the 
Chinese done to protect themselves 
from floods? 

5. What is a monsoon? What benefits 
does the summer monsoon provide? 
What disadvantages can it cause? 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss this statement: Why would the wall or any such wall in history be unlikely 
to keep out an invader? Can any society really isolate itself from the rest of the world for any 
period of time? If isolated for some period of time does this tend to strengthen or weaken a society? 
Why or why not? Discuss other walls put up by people in other times and places. Examples. Berlin 
wall, Maginot Line wall, electronic walls such as the Distant Early Warning Line in North America, 
(D.E.W. line). Can protective tariffs and economic boycotts be compared to ‘‘walls’’? Are walls 
ever a very efficient or effective instrument of foreign policy in the long run? Suggest that there 
may have been some groups of powerful families that opposed the building of the walls and all the 
taxes necessary for construction and maintainance. To get reaction, ask pupils to envision young 
dissenters carrying signs and picketing in front of the palace. Discuss the probability of what 
might have been the result. Do we often take our freedom of expression for granted? 
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A Historian Looks 


at Confucian China 


*CONCEPT: Continuity of ideas, tradition. Compare with the continued influence 
of thought and ideas of the Ancient Greeks on the western world today. 


One question that historians ask 
when they study the past is what important 
ideas_began long ago that still influence 
man today? The historian who investigates 
China finds that one of the strongest influ- 
ences in Chinese history is the philosophy 
of Confucius, a man who lived from 551 


to 479 B.c. The thoughts of Confucius and 


Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 2°8. 


his foll J inf Chi life” 
Man’s ideas are affected by what life 
is like around him and by what he knows 
about life in the past. Thus, the historian 
looks at the world in which Confucius 
lived in order to understand the man and 


his philosophy. 


China: From Early Man to Feudalism 


The first people who lived in China 
lived in the fertile valley of the Yellow 
River in North China—half a million years 
ago! Over a period of hundreds of thou- 
sands of years these people, like all early 
men, gradually learned to farm and then 
began to live in larger groups. Eventually 
there were cities. Some of these clusters 
of people grew into little states, with the 
ruler of the area, the prince, having power 
over all of the people in his small princi- 
pality. (An area that is governed by a 
prince is called a principality.) 

**CONCEPT: prehistoric and historic. See guide 


Chapters 2and 3 of Unit 5, page 5°5 for concepts 


generalization and following introduction on 
relationship of history, prehistory and 
archaeology. 
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power or drug in 
that particular 


““pill’’. Why is 
this still done 
today? 
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*SUGGESTION: Discuss the possible value of such ‘‘medicine’’ powders. Before entirely dismissing 
the idea as foolishness or nonsense, discuss with pupils the fact that doctors today sometimes give 
a ‘‘medicine’’ to people who feel or believe they need it very strongly even though there is no medical 


Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 2:9. 


The Mystery of the Dragon Bones 


A hundred years ago, medicine in China—like medicine 
in the United States and much of Europe—was very unscien- 
tific. Medicines were often composed of strange mixtures 
thought to have magic powers to cure the sick. 

One of the strangest cures ever prescribed for man was 
a powder made from what Chinese doctors thought were 


dragon’s bones. The uneducated peasants of China sincerely 
believed in the existence of dragons and eagerly sought relief 


from their ills by taking the magic powder. 
The mystery of the dragon bones begins about 1860 when 


pieces of very old bones began to appear in the fields of one 
Chinese province. The bones were very finely polished, and 
they were marked with oval notches and cracks in the shape 
of a T. Sometimes they were decorated with an odd type of 
writing or small pictures. 

It is said that a farmer named Li first found these objects 
and decided they were dragon’s bones. He gathered together 
as many as he could find and sold them to a chemist who 
ground them into powder for medicine. And so for forty years 
the dragon’s bones were swallowed as a magic potion. 

About 1900 a man with a more scientific attitude exam- 
ined some of the unground bones. It was he who first realized 
that the curious decoration on the bones was writing and that 
it must have been placed there for some purpose. The writing, 
howe ver, was so old that no scholar could decipher it until 
only about thirty-five years ago. From this fact, what can you 




































*SUGGESTION: Ask pupils where they may have heard of an oracle before. What other societies 
had oracles. Have interested pupils look up ‘‘oracle’’ or the famous Oracle at Delphi. Could other 
priests, shamans, medicine men, etc. who claim a god speaks through them to answer questions 
about such things as war and politics be thought of as oracles? 


conclude about the change in the characters used by the 
Chinese in writing their language? 
Today we know that the dragon bones were really oracle 


bones. An oracle is a person (as a priest) through whom a god 


x 





is believed to speak. In ancient China, the priests used the 
oracle bones of ordinary animals to answer questions which 
the kings asked of the gods. 

The ancient kings would ask the priest questions about 
the harvest or war or politics. The priest would then mark 
the questions on the bones and heat them until they cracked. 
The direction and size of the cracks determined if the answer 
was yes or no. Sometimes the priest wrote the answer on the 
bone itself. 

Because of the questions written on the bones, archaeologists 
and historians have learned a great deal about ancient China. 





They can tell what the crops were, what the climate was, how 
the people planted the soil, with whom they went to war, and 
how they fought. 

When the peasants discovered that the bones in their 
fields were valuable evidence, they began to dig deeper. Since 
they were not scientists trained to dig carefully without dis- 





turbing other archaeological finds below the surface of the 
earth, they destroyed remains of buildings and other treasures. 
Nevertheless, they found ancient tombs containing beautiful 
bronze vessels inscribed with writing and decorations. 


Today we know much about the ancient Chinese from 


studying the bronze vessels found by peasants digging for 

dragon's bones. SUGGESTION: Have pupils look at the cast bronze cup and pot on 
the next two pages. Some of the vessels found from this period had 

designs of dragons on them. How would this have been interpreted by peasants who 

found them while digging if they already believed in dragons? 
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Dynasties In time, some of the small 
principalities became more powerful than 
others around them, and the strong con- 
quered the weak. Finally, dynasties devel- 
oped. A dynasty is a succession of rulers 
who come from the same family. Dynas- 
ties became possible when one ruler be- 
came powerful enough to control a very 
large area of land and people, and to pass 
the control from one member of his family 
to another. The control usually passed 
from father to son. 

In ancient China the ruling dynasty 
did not control all of the people who lived 


in what is now China. But the dynasty 
whose name is used for a period of time 
in Chinese history was the strongest ruling 





group at the time. CONCEPT: Ruling dynasty. 

Sometimes another group of people 
with a leader became strong. Often, they 
lived geographically far away from the 
ruling dynasty. If this new power became 
large enough and strong enough, it con- 
quered the old dynasty, and then a new 
period of Chinese history, with a new 
namie, began! iii iis ias 





The Chou Dynasty Confucius lived dur- 
ing the period of the Chou dynasty. This 
dynasty, the longest in China’s history, 
lasted for about 800 years—from about 
1050 B.c. to 221 B.c. 


VISUAL: The cast bronze cup below has a graceful 
swallow on top, typical of the basic philosophy of 
harmony with nature. 





Above, a bronze wine cup from the Shang dyn- 
asty, which came before the Chou dynasty. 
Opposite, a bronze pot from the Chou dynasty. 


The Chou people came from a valley 
near the Yellow River—on the western 
frontier of the area controlled by the 
ruling dynasty. The Chou were a strong 
group, used to fighting to defend their 
territory against the nomads who lived on 
their northern and western borders. 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss this form of change of government. Compare it to change in government 
72 in a parliamentary system of government such as in France, Britain and much of western 
Europe today. How does it compare with our system of government and 
24 + CONFUCIAN CHINA change or re-election of an administration every four years? Ask pupils 
to imagine a Republican or Democratic administration lasting 800 years! 
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*CONCEPT: Feudalism. Note China is today often thought of as ‘‘backward’’ when compared to western 
Europe. Discuss this development of a political organization which gave stability to government when 
western Europe was in a most primitive stage of development. 


Why do you think the Chou people 
became a strong group? Think about this 
imaginary situation for some ideas: 

The people who live in Green Area 
are farmers. No one lives near their area; 
no one ever attacks them. The people who 
live in Blue Area are farmers also, but 
they are surrounded by people who attack 
them, destroying or stealing their animals 
and produce. Now, which group—the 
Greens or the Blues—is the more likely 
to band together? Why? In which group 
are strong leaders more apt to develop? 
Why? Which group will develop more 
skill at fighting? Why? 


As the Chou people became stronger, 
they conquered areas around them. Fi- 
nally, in the eleventh century B.c., the 
weakened Shang rulers were unable to 
defend themselves against these western 
frontiersmen. The Shang dynasty toppled 
and the Chou dynasty began. 


Feudalism The Chou had conquered a 
very large kingdom which they now had 
to control. This kingdom, which they 
called the Middle Kingdom, was too big 
to be ruled as one single state at a time 
when transportation and communication 
were slow and difficult. The Chou’s solu- 
tion to their problem was to divide their 
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kingdom up into almost 2000 small 
“states” and to put a lord, or vassal, in 
charge of each state. These lords were 
usually relatives or friends of the ruling 
king, and he expected them to remain 
loyal to him. 


The Chou rulers had set up a system 
of government that we call feudalism. 
Eleven hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, the Chou had created a way of* 
governing that would be repeated _in 
Western Europe almost 2000 years later. 


The states were in five areas, like 
circles around the capital. The central 
area was the capital, which the king gov- 
erned. Closest to the capital were states 
governed by lords who were close relatives 
of the royal family—the king’s aides. In 
the third circle were states governed by 
lords who were more distant relatives of 
the royal family. The states in the fourth 
circle were ruled by loyal lords who had 
helped conquer the Shang. The lands be- 
yond that, the farthest from the center of 
the kingdom, were inhabited by those 
lords whose loyalty to the king was un- 
certain, and by barbarian tribes. 


Why would the Chou kings distribute 
control of the states in this way? Why 
would they place lords whose loyalty they 
doubted the farthest from the capital? 





The king gave each of the lords a 
large area of land. The lord had complete 
rights over the land and the people living 
on it. In return, the lord had to give the 
king military aid when the king needed 
it; he had to report to the king’s court 
from time to time; he had to make certain 


Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 2:9. 


Feudal Life in Ancient China 


“The Peasants’ Life What about the sub- 


jects whom the king’s feudal lords ruled? 
The vast majority of the people in the 
Chou kingdom were peasants. These peas- 
ants were almost the “property’’ of the 
lords, for the lord could do with them 


exactly what he wished. Their life was 
hard, with no privileges but many de- 





mands. An old Chinese saying sums up 
nicely how the nobles felt about the peas- 
ants. It goes something like this: Cere- 
monies do not reach low enough to in- 
clude the people, and the laws governing 
crimes and punishment do not reach up 
as far as the nobility. 

The peasants were usually put in 
groups of eight families. Each group 
farmed a piece of land divided into nine 
sections. One section was farmed by each 
family for itself, and the ninth section was 
farmed by all of them for the lord. But the 


gifts or tributes to the king; and most 
important, he was expected to give the 
king his complete allegiance. 


What do you think of the Chou’s 
organization of their kingdom? What will 
it take to make this plan work? 


REFERENCE: Compare this section with the section 
“Feudal Life in Medieval France’’ pages 120-128 in 


Chapter 2, Unit 3. 


lord’s section had to be worked on before 
the peasants could tend to their own. 

The peasants made farm tools and 
rice wine and clothing. Everything they 
made went to their lord, except what the 
peasants needed for their own simple lives. 

The peasants were the lord’s work 
force. They were required to work in labor 
gangs to build roads, to repair bridges, and 
to build dikes and dams to hold back the 
ever-present river floods. 

The peasants were also the lord’s 
military force. At any time he could call 
them from the fields and march them into 
battle—either for the king or against some 
other feudal lord. The peasants were the 
soldiers that the lord needed to fulfill his 
obligations to his king, to protect his 
feudal domain, or to take someone else’s. 
The peasants made the lord powerful, but 
they had no power of their own. 


*SUGGESTION: As a group or class project, a chart showing comparisons of ‘‘Peasant Life’’ in 
various countries and societies could be started here and added to during study of suceeding Ths) 
units (France and the Soviet Union in particular where long periods of 


feudal type systems were in existence). 
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Long ago, probably even before 
the Chou dynasty, the Chinese 
began to make silk cloth. Chi- 
nese silk became a Juxury in 
great demand in the Roman 
Empire. Today, making silk is 
still an important industry in 
China, and Chinese silk is known 
throughout the world. Here are 
four scenes of the modern Chi- 
nese silk industry. This page, 
silkworms feeding and silkworm 
cocoons. Opposite page, weigh- 
ing the spun silk, and factory 
workers spinning silk thread 
onto spools. y\< 1), 





ants. If 





VISUAL: These skeins or hanks of raw silk are weighed before sending to silk cloth manufacturing 
would take over 1,000 miles of this thin thread to make a pound of raw silk. 
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*SUGGESTION: Compare the power of these lords and their way of life with that of the southern plantation 
owner in the United States in pre-Civil War days. Then compare with the power and life of the lords or vassals 
in Medieval France. Suggest that many Greek slaves had more freedom than the serfs in this feudal system. 


The Lords’ Power Each feudal lord re- 


“ceived produce and labor from the peas- 
ants under him. Sometimes peasants were 


called upon to give their lives for him. In 


the early years of the Chou dynasty each 


feudal lord gave military assistance, trib- 
utes, and allegiance to the king. The lords, 
of life in their state. 

The king, the lords, and their families 
were the nobility of ancient China. Com- 


pared to the peasants, they lived a good 


life. Education and good manners were 


important to the nobility. They had a 
strong code of behavior, with definite rules 
for courtesy, even in battle. 

The nobility was educated, but they 
guarded education and knowledge care- 
fully for themselves. Only the nobles were 
taught how to read and write. 


Why did the nobility want to keep 
the peasants from knowing how to read 
and write? What power would this give 
to the nobility? 

How would your life be different if 
you could neither read nor write? 


*“The King’s Power What was the power 


of the king in the Chou feudal system? The 
person who had the most direct control 
over the peasants’ lives was the feudal 


lord, not the king. And the feudal lords 
had a great deal of power. They could 
command armies of their peasants, they 
had access to crops and land, and there 
were many lords and only one king. In a 
situation like this, how did the early 
Chou kings stay in power and control 
their kingdoms? 

The king was the only person who 
had the power to give land to a lord or 
take it away from him. This was a strong 
power, but the most important source of 
power for the early Chou rulers was reli- 
gious power. There was no organized 
church or religion in ancient China, but 
there was a strong spiritual belief. This 
belief centered on the idea that the king 
ruled by a “Mandate from Heaven”; in 
other words, he received his command 
directly from Heaven. The king was called 
the “Son of Heaven,” and it was he who 
interpreted the will of Heaven for the 
people. The king was the only person who 
could perform certain religious cere- 
monies which gave the people fertile fields 
and protected them from Heaven’s anger. 
The king, the lords, and all of the people 
believed in this “Mandate from Heaven.” 


Why would a spiritual power have 
such a strong control over the people of 
ancient China? 


**CONCEPT: Concept of power and authority. The actual power of the king was not great but a 


78 recognition of his authority centered in the idea of a ‘‘Mandate from Heaven’ 


gave him a /awful 


power, See Unit 4, Chapter 2, concepts and generalizations, page 4-5. 
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CHOU DYNASTY 
1122 - 221 B.C. 


( CONFUCIUS ~ 551-479 BC.) 
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Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 2°12. 
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VISUAL: Compare the 
area of control under 

d the Chou Dynasty with 
that of the Ch’in and 
Han. See pages 91 and 
93 for maps. Note in 
particular that the 
larger areas show 
expansion to the north, 
west and south, but the 
valleys of the two rivers 
remain at the center in 
each case, 


The Old Structures Break Down 


The Decline of the Chou Dynasty In the 
eighth century B.c. the power structure of 
the Chou dynasty began to change. The 
Middle Kingdom was invaded by peoples 
from the north. The invaders did not con- 
quer the Middle Kingdom, but gradually, 
military power became more important 
than spiritual power to the people. 


Why would military power become 
more important than spiritual power? 


*Gradually, the feudal lords became 





more powerful than the king. As the cen- 


tral control of the kingdom became 





weaker, feudal lords began fighting amon 





themselves. The strong conquered the 
weak, and by the sixth century B.c. a few 
feudal states controlled the kingdom. 
The Chou kings had become just 
symbols with no power. However, no one 
feudal state had become strong enough to 
conquer all of the other states in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom and begin a new dynasty. 


Think about the way the feudal sys- 
tem had been organized. Why couldn’t the 
king fight and defeat the lords? 


* REFERENCE: See ‘‘France and the Capetian Dynasty’’ page 112 of Chapter1,Unit 3. Compare the 
decline of kings’ power in the Chou period with the increase in power of the Capetian king. Note the 79 
basic factor of difference in both feudal systems was the emergence of towns 
and cities and a strong middle class. In China this was lacking, In France CONFUCIAN CHINA ° 31 
this condition made new allies and supporters of the king. 




















* SUGGESTION: Discuss man's shock and reaction te war and the results of war. Where were all the old men? 
Today it is the young men who fight wars while seme say it is the old men who plan them. There are many 
controversial reactions to war; pride and patriotism, the sweetness of victory and conquest, and the sadness 
and grief of survivers, those whe were maimed, those who lost loved ones, Have pupils get other poems and 
bring to discuss in class various reactions and shock of results of war. Suggested pieces might include 
Stephan Crane’s War Is Kind (1899), Wallace Steven’s Death of the Soldier (1924), Lincoln's Gettysburg 

Address and Pericles funeral oration 
Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 2:12, part of which is on page 2 of Unit 1. 


A Chinese Poet’s View of Life ens 


The poem which follows was written by Ts‘ao Chih (a.p. 
192-232) who titled it “The Ruins of Lo-yang.” He wrote about 
returning to look at this city where he had once lived. As you * 


read the poem, think about his shock at the results of war. 


I climb to the ridge of Pei Mang Mountain 

And look down on the city of Lo-yang. 

In Lo-yang how still it is! 

Palaces and houses all burnt to ashes. 

Walls and fences all broken and gaping, 

Thorns and brambles shooting up to the sky. 

I do not see the old-men: 

I only see the new young men. 

I turn aside, for the straight road is lost: 

The fields are overgrown and will never be 
ploughed again. 

I have been away such a long time 

That I do not know which street is which. 

How sad and ugly the empty moors are! 

A thousand miles without the smoke of a chimney. 

I think of the house I lived in all those years: 


I am heart-tied and cannot speak. 


What do you think life was like for people during 
the period about which Ts‘ao Chih wrote? 


Then compare and contrast with more recent war protest songs such as The Universal Saldiey by Buffy 
Saint-Marie and the Eve of Destruction by P.F. Sloan. 





Hardships of Change The declining cen- 
turies of the Chou dynasty were a terrible 
time for the people of the Middle King- 
dom. The kings had no power and were 
at the mercy of their vassals, the lords. 


These vassals were constantly worried 
about defending their own power or 


taking away someone else’s. The strong 
feudal system had disintegrated into 


something more like independent states 
fighting for control of each other. 


The people who suffered the most 
during this time were the peasants. There 
were many more wars now, and the peas- 
ants were called far more often to drop 
their work and go to war, perhaps never 


to return. What men had built in the cen- 
turies before was often destroyed by battle 
or neglect—roads, irrigation ditches, vital 
flood controls, and good farms. 

During the years of strong feudalism 
the people of the Middle Kingdom had 


lived with a set of rules and allegiances 
that they knew. Now the demanding 
but more stable situation of feudalism 
was gone, but no new stability had re- 
placed it. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What is a dynasty? When did dynas- 
ties become possible? 

2. How did the Chou dynasty gain con- 
trol of the Middle Kingdom? 

3. Describe the organization of the 
feudal system as it existed in the Chou 
dynasty. 

4. Describe the power of the king, the 
lords, and the peasants when the Chou 
feudal system was strong. 

5. For what reasons and in what ways 
did the feudal system decline in the 
Chou dynasty? 





REFERENCES and SUGGESTIONS: See Thucydides’ reasons why men make war, ‘‘for only one reason — 


they are greedy for riches and power,’’ page 45 Unit 1. Compare to the above. See description of wars of 


Ivan IV on page 370 of Unit 8, “‘taxes to finance his costly wars ... the peasants were forced into 
debt ... bound to their lords for life.’’ See also Peter the Great and Catherine the Great ‘‘As his wars 
grew larger his taxes became heavier, and he drafted the peasants...’’ page 372 Unit 8, ‘‘She pushed 


west and took land from Poland. It was the peasants who paid in taxes and service for these wars,’ 
page 376 Unit 8. Discuss these and other such sections with pupils. Why is it that the poor or common 
people always end up suffering the most when it is they who have the least to gain by war and often 


end up trading one harsh task master for another? Under what circumstances is war justifiable? Is 
it ever? Why? Why not? 
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A Philosopher Looks 


at Confucian China 





*SUGGESTION: Treat this sentence carefully. Discuss what has been said here. The 
questions are common—common to men in all ages and all societies. It is the answers, 
often culturally conditioned, that vary. Discuss examples. 


Throughout history people have 
looked around them and asked “Why.” 
Why does the sun come up? Why do I like 
John and dislike James? Why do all men 
dieP And people also ask “How.” How can 
I feed my family? How can I get from here 
to there? How can the world be made a 
better place to live? All men ask some of 

* these questions, and each man answers 
them a little differently. 

Some people have devoted their en- 
tire lives to seeking the answers to their 
questions. Many of these questioners have 
been scientists who have discovered the 
atom and found ways to reach the moon 
and discovered cures for disease. Others 
have been explorers who sought to prove 
that the world was round or that life might 
exist at the North Pole. 

Then there are those who concern 
themselves with ethics, a subject which 
deals with good and bad and with moral 
duty and obligation. These scholars seek 
answers to questions about human nature 
and conduct—how people feel and how 


people act and what people can do. Ethics 
is a branch of philosophy, and those who 
concern themselves with ethics are called 
philosophers. If you have read the unit on 
Greece, you already know that the word 
philosophy comes from two Greek words, 
philos which means “loving” and sophia 
which means “wisdom.” A philosopher 
then is a lover of wisdom—one who 
searches for the truth. 


Whenever war and human misery ** 
and unrest trouble a society, men ask cer- 
tain inevitable questions: How can we 
change this? Is there a better way of living 
and a better way of governing? Why has 
this happened? People asked these ques- 


tions 3000 years ago, and they ask them 
today. There have been many philoso- 


phers down through the ages who have 
tried to answer these questions. 

With the decline of the Chou dy- 
nasty, the old way of life had fallen apart 
and no new order had replaced it. During 
this time in China, so many wise men 
developed new ideas about people and 


**CONCEPT: Concept of questioning ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘How?’’ With ‘‘the Age of Philosophers’’ 
82 came a questioning of a kind similar to that of the Greek Philosophers. See 
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‘Philosophers of Greece’’ page 41 Unit 1. 





government, morality and law that the 
period has been called “The Age of Phi- 
losophers.”” But the man whose thinking 
has had the most lasting effect was the 
philosopher Confucius. 


A sacrificial ritual about Confucius 
goes like this: “Confucius! Confucius! 
How great is Confucius! Before Confucius 
there never was a Confucius! Confucius! 
Confucius! How great is Confucius!” 


“SUGGESTION: Compare, as pupils read on, many of the teachings of Confucius with the teachings of 


Begin Lesson 10, Guide page 2°15. 


Confucius: His Life and Ideas 


Keung Fu-Tzu, whom we call Con- 
fucius, lived from 551 to 479 B.c. He was 
a member of the lower aristocracy; his 
father was not a lord, but he was part of 
the governing class. Because Confucius 
was part of the aristocracy, he was an 
educated man. 

Confucius was only twenty-one years 
old when young men came to him for in- 
struction. He taught for fifty years, but his 
real fame began after his death. 


Why would it have been difficult for 
a Chinese peasant to have been a philoso- 
pher in Confucius’ time? 

Do the teachings of a philosopher 
affect only the upper class? The men who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence 
were educated men. Did their ideas of 
government and human rights affect only 
educated people? 


Confucius. Notice that he holds a paper with 
writing, showing that he could read. 


VISUAL: Note the many scrolls on the library shelves 


in the background. Pupils should be aware that many 
classics were written and collected long before 
Confucius. 





ARIS ee 
cis 


Christ, particularly teachings about moral principles, 


honesty, trying to do good to all men. Note 
similarities to teachings of Buddha, page 


155, Unit 4 


BCS, 


Py yy 


Were there any such libraries in Western Europe at this 
time? 














*SUGGESTION: What were some of the problems of feudalism. From the viewpoint of the peasant? the lord? the 
king? With disorder, civil war, human misery and suffering around, was it natural to forget such problems? 


The Intent of Confucius Confucius 
looked around him at life in the Middle 
Kingdom. He saw the suffering of the 
peasants, the neglect of irrigation and 
flood control, the powerless king, and the 
fighting lords. By this time the Chou dy- 
nasty had turned into little more than a 
group of independent states with rulers 
fighting one another. Confucius was trou- 
bled by what he saw and he wanted to find 
solutions to his country’s problems and to 
man’s problems. 

Like others in his time, Confucius 
looked back on feudalism as the “Golden 


Age.” People forgot feudalism’s problems 
“and saw only the security and stability it 


could give the people. Confucius tried to 
find a way to bring back the stability of 


the “Golden Age.” He developed a set of 
moral principles or values stating how 
people should behave as members of their 
family and of their society. He was not 
concerned with the rights of man as an 
individual, but rather with the ways men 
should behave toward each other in order 
to provide a contented and united society. 


Ancient Greece had a “Golden Age” 
where philosophy, literature, and art grew 
and flourished. The people enjoyed peace 
and individual expression. The “Golden 
Age” of feudalism in China doesn’t leave 


us with the same picture. How do you 
think it differed? 


Confucius was born after feudalism 
had begun to decline. He could only read 
about its heyday and listen to stories that 
had been passed down through genera- 
tions. Why do you think he thought that 
feudalism was the “Golden Age” of the 
Middle Kingdom? 


The Five Virtues Confucius believed that 
all people must live in society; that is, 
with other people. He saw men not as 
individuals but in a series of relationships: 
ruler and subject, father and son, elder 
brother and younger brother, husband and 
wife, friend and friend. 


What do most of these relationships 
have in common? What clue does this give 
you about Confucius’ ideas about author- 
ity and respect? 


Confucius outlined a code of behav- 


ior—the five virtues—for people to follow 
in each of the five relationships. The vir- 


tues are concerned with the inner man, his 
attitudes toward himself and others—rules 
by which man lived. The first virtue is 
called jen, usually translated as “benevo- 
lence,” or a disposition to do good. The 


** SUGGESTION: Discuss the five virtues. Compare to the qualities Plato would have in his 


84 
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philosopher-king described in his writings. See page 43 of Unit 1, Chapter 5. 





** 


*SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what basic assumption or what basic belief did Confucius have in the nature of man. 


Compare to Socrates’ belief that knowledge leads to good and that men do evil only when they do not know any 


better. See Socrates page 42, Unit |, Chapter 5. 

second virtue is close to the first in mean- 
ing and also called jen; in Chinese it is 
translated to mean “righteousness. ’ Chung, 
the third virtue, means “reverence,” or 
honor and respect. The fourth virtue, chik, 
means “wisdom.” And the fifth, hsin, in 
Chinese and in English means “sincerity.” 


i Confucius felt that a person should 
follow the virtues not for reward, but be- 


cause he knows it is right to follow them. 

If a man gives his word, he must keep 
it, even if conditions change. If a man calls 
another his friend, he is bound to loyalty 
to his friend, even if conditions make it 
difficult. If a man does not know the an- 
swer to a problem, he should honestly say 
he does not know. 


What similarities do you see in the 
ideas of Confucius and ideas that people 
believe in today? Why do you think some 
of the same ideas about people’s behavior 
are developed by different people at 
different times throughout history? 


Confucius did not advise people to do 


the extraordinary and the impossible. His 


was a human, practical philosophy. A 


good life had to depend on the goodness 


of men, not on a lot of rules which men 


could not live up to. To Confucius, virtue 
should be enjoyed, not feared. 


Why might people who follow virtues 
as outlined by Confucius be better citizens 
than those who follow rules that oppose 
these virtues? 
Outward Forms Confucius was con- 
cerned with the inner man, but he was 
also concerned with outward appearance. 
A good man must do more than live by 
the five virtues. He must do so with care 
and style, using the proper rituals for the 
occasion. However, Confucius did not 
think that just observing the correct ritual 
was enough by itself. It must be felt, not 
just done. Confucius believed that by 
doing certain things in certain ways, a 
man’s inner virtues would be strength- 
ened. No matter what he had been before 
and no matter what level of society he had 
been born in, a man could improve himself 
and become a better person. 


Confucius outlined five virtues and 
prescribed how to live by them in order 
to achieve a desired effect. What do you 
think about these ideas of Confucius? 
What is the importance of Confucius’ idea 
that a person can improve himself? 


The Ruler and the Ruled The virtues 
that Confucius described were virtues by 
which he thought all men should live, 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss this philosophy with pupils. Ask if they believe they would be able to 85 


think for themselves and conduct themselves well in circumstances where there were few rules 


to guide behavior. Do we still heed some basic rules to protect society from 
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the few who may not be able to conduct their own behavior responsibly 


without outside help? 

















* 











including rulers. Confucius felt that the 
relationship between the ruler and his 
subjects was one of the most important 
relationships of all. 

Confucius saw the effects of the dis- 
integration of strong central government. 
He saw wicked rulers who cared nothing 
for their subjects and who were constantly 
fighting with one another. Confucius felt 
that all of the misery and unrest around 
him was the result of the rulers’ way of 
ruling. 

So Confucius said something that no 
one in the Middle Kingdom had ever said: 
The ruler has a responsibility to rule well! 
Confucius felt that if the ruler would look 
to past rulers and follow their example, 
then the people would follow the example 
of the ruler, and all would be well. Con- 
fucius felt that the people owed their ruler 
respect, but the ruler must be worthy of 
that respect. He must be a model to his 
subjects. Only when he leads a good life 
and rules well will the kingdom have 
peace. 


Do you agree with Confucius about 
the effects of a good ruler upon the lives 
of his subjects in the Middle Kingdom? 
How do you feel when you hear that 
someone in the government has done 
something illegal or immoral? 


86 
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*NOTE: This is a most revolutionary idea to be proposed in an ancient society conditioned to absolute, un- 
questioned rule. Compare to the ideas of responsibility and accountability that Jefferson and our founding 
fathers put into the Declaration of Independence regarding the irresponsible behavior of King George toward 
the Colonies. 


Belief in Confucius Confucius had 
looked at the chaos around him and he had 
tried to put order into it. He developed 
a philosophy or code of living—for all 
levels of men—which he hoped would 
bring peace to his country and his people. 

In Confucius’ own lifetime, some 
educated people became his followers. 
They believed in Confucius; they helped 
him preach his beliefs to other people; and 
they wrote down his wise sayings so that 
others could know them. But the peasants 
could not read and had little time to think 
about these new ideas. And some of the 
educated people in the Middle Kingdom 
did not have any desire to follow Con- 
fucius. 

Confucius traveled from state to state 
trying to convince the governing lords or 
rulers to follow his teachings. But most of 
the rulers wanted Confucius to tell them 
how they could become powerful, not how 
they should lead a good life. 


Why didn’t the peasants quickly 
adopt Confucius’ teachings? Why didn’t 
the rulers? Why does it sometimes take a 
long time before new ideas are accepted? 


Confucius died in 479 B.c., thinking 
that he had been a failure. It would take 
time to prove that he was a success. 


NOTE: This is a very important lesson. There is much that the teacher can do in discussing it 
carefully with pupils. No underlining or editorial comment by the teacher’s guide should be 
needed, and any such specific comparisons to personalities or current problems in our time can 
best be made by honest discussion between the teacher and pupils. The portions in italics below 
speak for themselves! 





Begin Lesson 11, Guide page 2:17, 
Confucius Ideas About Government 


Many of Confucius’ writings are records of the conversa- 
tions he had with others. As you read Confucius’ ideas about 
government, keep in mind the fact that Chinese people today 
still quote the sayings of Confucius. Decide what you think 





about the sayings quoted here. 


Confucius said, “When the ruler himself does what is right, 
he will have influence over the people without giving com- 
mands, and when the ruler himself does not do what is right, 
all his commands will be of no avail.” 

Tsekung asked about government, and Confucius replied: 
“People must have sufficient to eat; there must be a sufficient 
army; and there must be confidence of the people in the ruler.” 

“If you are forced to give up one of these three objectives, 
what would you go without first?” asked Tsekung. 

Confucius said, “I would go without the army fist.” 

“And if you were forced to go without one of the two re- 
maining factors, what would you rather go without?” asked 
Tsekung again. 

“I would rather go without sufficient food for the people. 
There have always been deaths in every generation since man 
lived, but a nation cannot exist without confidence in its ruler.” 


Do you think Confucius’ ideas about government 
would work in the United States? Give reasons to support 
your answer. 

















Begin Lesson 12, Guide page 2-18. 


Other Philosophers: Mencius and the Legalists 


The philosophy of Confucius was to 
have the most lasting effect on Chinese 
history, but there were other influential 
philosophies during the Age of Philoso- 
phers. One of the most important was the 
philosophy of Mencius, a follower of 
Confucius. Another was the philosophy of 
the Legalists, who were opposed to Con- 
fucius’ ideas. 


Mencius Mencius lived in the Middle 
Kingdom about 150 years after the death 
of Confucius. Mencius believed in the 
teachings of Confucius, but he carried 
them one step further. Confucius said that 
the ruler has a responsibility to rule well. 
Mencius said that if the ruler does not rule 
well—with concern for the welfare of his 
subjects—then the subjects have the right 
to overthrow him. 


What would the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence have thought 


about this teaching of Mencius? succEsTION: 


Read the opening of the Declaration of Independence to 


the class and discuss. 


Mencius also developed Confucius’ 
concept of good government. Mencius said 
that all government officials should be 
chosen for their ability. Just because 
someone had been born into the governing 


class should not guarantee him a position 
in government. Anyone who was wise and 
could govern well could be part of the 
government. 

Ever since Confucius developed his 
philosophy, wise men like Mencius who 
believed in his teachings have changed 
and added to what he originally said. This 
whole body of thought which centers 
around the teachings of Confucius is called 
Confucianism. 


The Legalists Confucianism is based on 
the belief that man is good—and can be- 
come better. But the Legalists believed 
that people were naturally selfish and 
unreliable. A ruler could control his sub- 
jects only by punishing them harshly and 
frequently. Unlike Confucius, the ruler 
had no responsibilities towards his sub- 
jects—but the subjects had many difficult 
responsibilities toward the ruler and his 
laws! 


What did Confucius say about laws? 
What did the Legalists say about laws? 
Which philosophy do you think creates 
better citizens? Why? Why might some 
rulers prefer the Legalist philosophy? 
Why might some prefer Confucianism? 


*SUGGESTION: Compare the basic philosophy of Confucianism and Legalism with our 
88 philosophy of government today. Do you see elements of both? Can they exist together 
or are they mutually exclusive, or extreme opposites? Examine and 
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discuss our Bill of Rights in view of the two philosophies. 





Begin Lesson 13, Guide page 2:19. 


Government under the Ch’in and the Han Dynasties 


The two dynasties that followed the 
Chou set patterns that would affect China 
until the twentieth century. The philos- 
ophies of Confucianism and the Legal- 
ists influenced the patterns followed by 
the Ch’in and Han dynasties. 


The Overthrow of the Chou By the third 
century B.c. the Middle Kingdom was in 
chaos. All of the states were at war with 
one another. One state, the Ch'in, was 
becoming very powerful. Ch’in leaders 
had strong control over the people in their 
state, and they had taken over many 
smaller states. 

The Ch'in lived in the northwestern 
part of the Middle Kingdom. There they 
had seen barbarians—wandering, uncivil- 
ized people—who fought on horseback 
instead of from the clumsy war chariots 
that people in the Middle Kingdom used 
for fighting. The Ch’in saw that fighting 
from horseback was much more effective 
than fighting from a chariot—so they 
began to fight on horseback. 

Their new fighting techniques—and 
their strong government within the 
state—enabled the Ch’in to conquer the 
other states in the Middle Kingdom. By 
221 B.c., the Chou dynasty was over and 


the Ch'in dynasty had begun. The Ch’in 
victory was not the work of only one 
strong leader. Instead, it was the result of 
the combined efforts of many talented 
men. In the language of modern politics, 
the Ch’in “system” had won. 


What similarities and differences do 
you see in the rise to power of the Chou 
dynasty and the Ch’in dynasty? 


The Ch’in leaders did not want to 
make the feudal system strong again. In- 
stead, they united the Middle Kingdom 
under one very strong central govern- 
ment. They set up a system with the ruler 
at the top and many different levels of 


government officials under him. (The sys- 


tem of using many officials in a govern- 


ment is called bureaucracy.) Everyone 
was appointed by the ruler. The first Ch’in 


ruler, Shih Haung Ti, became the first 
Emperor of China. 


What is a central government? What 
differences are there between the Ch’in 
government and the government of the 
United States? 

Where do you think the name China 
came from? 


*CONCEPT: Bureaucracy. If pupils have heard of this before it is likely that it has been 
in some derogatory context. i.e. ‘‘bureaucratic bungling,’ ‘‘bureaucratic red tape,’’ etc. 89 
but there are positive values in the delegation of government functions 


to various bureaus and agencies. Could a large, centrally-governed 


country function without some bureaucracy? 
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The Chinese people domesti- 
cated the horse in ancient 
times, and the horse has played 
an important part in China’s 
history. That importance is re- 
flected in Chinese art. Here, a 
picture of a Ch’in warrior and 
his horse, and a statue of a 
horse and rider from the Han 
dynasty. 


VISUAL: Note the quiver of arrows 
and the lightweight saddle and tack 
for fast maneuverable attacks. 





van orn 


CH’IN DYNASTY 


222i ~ 207 B.C. 


THE GREAT WALL nnn 


The Ch’in did not follow the teach- 
ings of Confucius. They believed in the 
Legalist philosophy, and they established 
a system of strict rules and harsh punish- 





ments. This legal code applied to every- 
one, from peasants to important govern- 


ment officials. To stop people from think- 
ing about other forms of government, the 
Ch’in burned most of the books in China, 
especially books which included the 
teachings of Confucius. 


* 


What is the effect of having laws that 
apply to everyone? Do you think the same 
thing was true in the Chou dynasty? What 
is the power of a bookP Why would the 
Ch’in want to burn books? Why didn’t 






VISUAL: Note area of 
grey between the areas 
controlled by the Ch'in 
Dynasty. Note that Ch’in 
had taken over many 
smaller states and in- 
corporated them with 
their own. This small 
area, however, a part 
of the previous Chou 
dynasty (see page 79), 
was not taken by the 
Ch’in, and remained 
independent until the 
Han dynasty took 
control. 


they want people to know about Con- 
fucius? 


The harsh Ch’in dynasty lasted only 
fourteen years—the shortest dynasty in 
Chinese history. But the Ch’in had laid the 
foundation for central bureaucratic gov- 
ernment that China would follow until the 
twentieth century. 


The Han Dynasty Once again, the ques- 
tion of who should rule China was decided 
by war. But this time, the winning ruler 
was not a noble, but a soldier of peasant 
background. 

This soldier, whose name was Liu 
Pang, established the Han dynasty with 


*SUGGESTION: Try to get pupils to find other examples of governments or dictators that 91 


tried to stop ideas by burning books. Example, Adolph Hitler. 
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The photographs on this page 
show more artwork from the 
Han dynasty. Here, two statues: 
the one at the top, of a real 
bird; at the bottom, a mythical 
dragon. Do you think the Chi- 
nese at the time of the Han 
dynasty believed in the exis- 
tence of dragons? Why did they 
make dragon statues? 





BE Ra Lat 


HAN DYNASTY 
206 B.C. ~ A.D. 220 


the help of many people who were tired 
of the cruel Ch’in. This dynasty lasted for 
four hundred years. 

During the Han dynasty, Confucian- 
ism became the official philosophy of 
government. The legal code of the Ch’in 
was softened by the morality of Confucius. 


* 


What, if any, is the official philosophy 
of government in the United States? 


In the Han government, officials were 
selected on the basis of ability. They had 
to take examinations. An important part 
of these examinations was their under- 
standing of the moral obligations of the 


VISUAL: Note the arm 
extending out to the 

= northwest into Central 
: Asia. Alliances were 

: made with Central 
Asiatic peoples against 
the common foe, the 
Hsiung Nu, which were 
barbarian raiders. After 
defeating these bar- 
barians during the reign 
of Wu Ti (140-86 B.C.) 
the important trade and 
caravan routes were 
built up and products 
from Central Asia and 
even the Hellenistic 
world came into China. 

















government to the people who were gov- 
erned. 

In the courts, an accused man was 
tried according to a legal code. But the 
judge would find out the circumstances of 
the case, and he would decide a fair and 
human way to deal with the offense. 


What do you think Confucius would 
think about a trial by jury? 


In the Han dynasty, Confucianism 
became the guide for governing and for 
living. The guide did not change for thou- 
sands of years. Confucianism became the 
basis for much of Chinese life. 


“ANSWER: This is a difficult question. Suggest that there are certain broad principles 
that most Americans would subscribe to but that a better measure of a 93 


particular philosophy might come from a platform or statement of goals 


made by the party in power at the time. 
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REFERENCE: See Teacher's guide for 


this section, pages 2:20 —2-21 for an Yin- Yang 


extended discussion of this philosophy. 







Begin Lesson 14, Guide page 2:20. 


The Philosophy of 


In Chinese philosophy two opposite ideas must work 
together to make a perfect wholeness of life. The one idea 
is called Yin, a feminine principle which represents darkness, 
cold, and death. The other is Yang, a masculine principle 
which represents light, heat, and life. Although these princi- 
ples are opposites, they do not conflict with each other. In- 
stead, Yin combines with Yang to produce everything that 
happens in life. 

Look closely at the symbol for Yin-Yang to see how these 
two principles are connected. To the Chinese, each is depend- 
ent upon the other. If the light increases, then the sooner it 
will become dark. As the day gets brighter, then the sooner 
it will be night. The hotter it gets in summer, then the time 
to wait for winter grows shorter. 

The philosophy of Yin-Yang applies to the emotions, too. 
Unhappiness is Yin, and happiness is Yang. Together they make 
completeness. Without unhappiness, one cannot know happi- 
ness. The more happiness one can feel, the more deeply un- 
happy he can become. 

Yin-Yang always views things in balance, never in con- 
flict—always changing, never as a fixed state of affairs. When 
it is day, it is already changing to become night. When you 
are sad, you are already changing into a happier person. 


How do you think the philosophy of Yin-Yang makes 
it easier for the Chinese to accept bad times? Could you 


accept Yin-Yang? 





*CONCEPT: Pupils should be aware that the way they think as they read these words, their very inability 
to fully understand the Yin-Yang principle, is a product of a combination of influences dating back to 
Ancient Greece. 


Aristotelian 
thought and 


Judaic and 
Christian 
heritage of 
ideas about 
good and bad 
stresses the 
inherent con- 
flict between 
opposites or 
opposing 
forces, rather 
than com- 
*  plimentary 
opposites. 





VISUAL: Suggest that pupils use supplementary books 
to find out more about brush-pens used and techniques 
of this writing system. Pupils may want to try with 


small brushes and ink to reproduce a few simple forms. 


The Effects of Confucianism on China 
From the time of the Han dynasty, most 
of Chinese life—between government and 
the people—was regulated by the moral 
code of Confucius. Rulers and government 
officials were supposed to believe that 
their duty was to rule for the benefit of 
the people. Problems were supposed to 
be solved by fair and acceptable deci- 
sions. 

The legal code was regarded as a 
necessary aid to government, but the im- 
portant decisions should be made on 
moral, not legal, grounds. Men gave their 
word in agreements with merchants, 
rulers, and friends. Often there was no 
written legal agreement. Men honored 
agreements because it would be morally 
wrong not to do so. 

Confucius taught that a person should 
respect anyone who was his elder or who 
was superior to him in position. He also 
said that people should look to the past. 
These teachings have had an important 
effect upon Chinese family life. But they 
created a society that did not accept quick 
change and did not always think that new 
ideas and inventions were progress. 

The Han Confucianism acted like 
glue—uniting the Chinese in spirit even 
when the country was divided as far as 
governmental administration was con- 





me... Fig 


Calligraphy, or beautiful handwriting, is an 
ancient Chinese art form that has been pre- 
served. Here is a modern calligrapher. 

cerned. It made them a united people who 
were never conquered by outsiders. It 
enabled China to maintain the oldest 
continuing civilization in the world. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What is a philosopher? 
What are the five virtues and the five 
relationships that Confucius taught? 

3. Describe the political philosophy of 
Confucius. 

4. How did the Legalists differ from 
Confucius? 

5. What were the major contributions of 
the Ch’in and the Han dynasties to 
Chinese government? 


“SUGGESTION: Such a society would be basically conservative by definition. However, 95 


pupils should contrast this with the notion often held in our society that change and 


newness is synonymous with progress. This idea has been damaging 
to our society at times as well as helping us develop and make 


progress. Discuss examples of each result. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


The Chinese had both natural and 
man-made barriers to protect their 
isolation. Why do you think they 
wanted to remain isolated? How can 
isolation protect a civilization? In 
what ways can it harm its develop- 
ment? Why would isolation be dif_- 
cult to accomplish today? 

During the Han dynasty men had to 
pass examinations before they were 
appointed officials. How did this prac- 
tice differ from the way power was 
granted during the Chou dynasty? 


What jobs today require that a person 
pass examinations? 

What do you think the saying, “ideas 
are more powerful than swords’ 
means? Why were the ideas of Con- 
fucius so powerful? Name some other 
men whose ideas have influenced 
mankind. What qualities must such 
ideas have? 

Do you think that change can come 
about as rapidly in an ancient country 
like China as it can in newer 
countries? Explain your answer. 


ACTIVITIES 


Pretend that you are an anthropologist and have just dis- 
covered the remains of an ancient civilization. Your job 
is to determine how advanced that civilization was. Think 
carefully about the kinds of information you need. Make 
a list of questions you hope to answer about that civili- 
zation. Now apply your list of questions to any civilization 
that you have read about. 

The Chinese have produced some of the world’s greatest 
art treasures. Form a committee to find out about early 
Chinese art. Some committee members might be assigned 
the task of finding reproductions of the artwork. A display 
could be arranged. Be sure to identify the dynasty during 
which the artwork was created. Also, notice the original 
use of the object, like a drinking cup. 

Read, collect, and display articles about China. Look for 
clues about China’s attitude toward remaining isolated. 
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UNIT 3 


Medieval France 


Introducing the Unit 


The fall of the Roman Empire signalled the end of an era. The political system which had governed 
western Europe was destroyed and the culture as a creative force declined. All of Europe was in a 
political, social, and cultural state of shock. 

Many historians refer to this period as the “Dark Ages,” for it was a period when the outlook for 
life was dark. However, this time of trouble proved to have the potentiality for a new and creative 
life. 

Chapter 1 of this unit is a survey of the effect each of the dynasties of medieval France had on the 
political, economic, and religious life of the people. The chapter carries medieval France from a land 
of divided tribes to the beginning of a unified nation. Chapter 2 develops the economic picture of 
medieval France. The manorial system is examined. The chapter also shows the development of 
cities and centers of trade and how the lives of nobles and serfs were affected by trade and new ideas 
such as the invention of the iron plow and the use of the horse in farming. 

Chapter 3, from a sociologist’s viewpoint, describes the powers and control of the Catholic Church 
in this period of French history. From the strongest unit of religious and political control, the Church 
eventually became largely a religious leader as separation of church and state became stronger. 
The development of universities and the place of the cathedrals in the lives of the people are also 
integral parts of Chapter 3. 


Chapter | A Historian Looks at Medieval France 


CONCEPTS 


Change « Empire « Class structure « Feudalism « Religion as spiritual and societal control « 
Nation-state 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Societies undergo continual changes in response to traditions and institutions of the present. 

2. Civilizations have risen and fallen in the history of society; many of these changes have con- 
tributed to existing civilizations or patterns of society today. 

3. Societal structures change as the needs and interests of the members of the society change. 

4, Uniting people behind a strong cause can create loyalty for the leader of that cause. 

5. Attack from without can unite the attacked people. 


MEDIEVAL FRANCE 3-1 











PROCESSES 


Classifying e« Comparing « Solving problems « Investigating « Making judgments 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to contrast the effects of the Merovingian, Carol- 
ingian and Capetian dynasties on France. While making this comparison they will point out specific 
rulers in each family and list their achievements and events which occured during their reign. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


As the pupils look at Chapter 1 their study 
will span many periods of history from the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire in a.p. 476 to the 
development of the nation-state of France by 
the end of the fifteenth century. They will meet 
many powerful people in France during these 
years. Some they meet will be strong rulers, 
others not so strong. France will pass from a 
series of fragmented regions to a kingdom and 
finally to the beginnings of a nation. 

Sequence of events rather than chronology 
of dates will be important in this chapter. From 
the reign of Clovis to Charles VII many dynas- 
ties and events will take form in this picture of 
medieval France. 

When the students read the introduction 
on p. 98, they will be faced with concepts un- 
like those of a modern nation. Can they picture 
a home with no form of lighting other than 
sunlight? What about a nobleman dirty and un- 
kempt, unable to read or write? How does the 
idea of total loyalty to an individual rather than 
to a country differ from feelings in the United 
States today or even in present-day France? 

Elicit from pupils ideas of what kinds of 
leaders create strong loyalty in people today. 
Have pupils describe, simply, the kind of struc- 
ture in which they live today. To whom do they 
feel loyalty? Answers may vary greatly here. 
Some pupils may feel little loyalty to a govern- 
ment which they feel gives them little. Other 
pupils may react very differently. The object of 
this discussion is not to make value judgments 
on the feelings of loyalty. Rather, the major 
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purpose of the discussion should be for pupils 
to identify their own concept of the structure 
in which they live. In this way, they can better 
understand the feelings of medieval Frenchmen 
as structures and loyalties changed throughout 
the medieval period. To help pupils understand 
what causes loyalties, you might discuss the 
possible differences between the feelings of 
loyalty of a person pioneering in the American 
West and a person who lived in Boston at the 
same time. 

Because so many names are mentioned in 
Chapter 1, the following sequence of rulers 
mentioned in the chapter might be helpful in 
looking at the entire picture: 


Merovingian Dynasty (486-750) 
Clovis—the Frankish king 


Carolingian Dynasty (751-986) 
Pepin the Short 
Charlemagne 
Louis the Pious 

Treaty of Verdun (843) 


Capetian Dynasty (987-1328) 


Hugh Capet 
Crusades 
Philip I 
Philip IV 
Charles IV 
Hundred Years’ War 


Charles VII (1422-1461) 
Joan of Arc 
French Nation-State 





LESSON 1 


THE LATER DAYS OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 
(pp. 99-101) 


LESSON FOCUS: Meaning of “medieval” « 
Roman Empire and Pax Romana 


As the pupils encounter the word medi- 
eval have them think of it in terms of all of 
Europe at this period of history, from the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire in a.p. 476 to the 
beginning of what we know as “modern na- 
tions” in the late 1400's and early 1500's. If you 
have a historical time line, point to this period 
and help students see that the middle ages is 
only one of many historical periods in the ex- 
istence of our world. European history is often 
divided into three large periods: ancient, mid- 
dle (or medieval) and modern times. 

Discuss with the class how it was possible 
for one city, Rome, to control most of Europe. 
Ask: Why were Roman soldiers stationed 
throughout the empire? 

The same laws applied to everyone near or 
far in the Roman empire. How is this like the 
United States government in Washington, D.C., 
ruling states? How is it different? 

Discuss why good roads were essential to 
the control of the Empire. 

Pax Romana, Roman peace, lasted for more 
than two hundred years. The empire knew 
peace. The wars were fought largely on the 
frontiers of the empire. Peace and _ political 
unity led to a unified civilization. Discuss with 
pupils what internal discord can do to a na- 
tion. What happens when people have common 
goals? Can you force people to accept your 
goals? What kinds of forces could unite peo- 
ple’s goals? What are the advantages of a na- 
tion or an empire having common goals? 

Discuss Rome’s influence in architecture 
throughout the Empire. Suggest that interested 
pupils further research Roman remains still 
standing in Western Europe. With more ma- 
ture pupils you may wish to discuss the signif- 
icance of a conqueror building buildings which 


reflect his own culture. What effect might this 
have upon the.people in the conquered area? 
(permanence of conquest, visual evidence of 
conqueror, etc.) In a somewhat different sense, 
what might be the effect of the building of 
American-owned hotels throughout the world? 
In what ways does this reflect the influence of 
the United States? 

When the Roman government became 
weaker, the departments within it became dis- 
organized. What was the result of this? 

Be sure pupils know the meaning of words 
such as assassinated and barbarian. 

Discuss with pupils why this once-great 
empire ended with foreign invasion. 

Condensed _ historical surveys can easily 
leave children with the misconception that 
periods of history are rigid divisions—the old is 
destroyed; something entirely new begins. Read 
the following excerpt to the class or present to 
pupils the ideas it contains. (The period being 
described is that traditionally known as the 
“dark ages,” from about A.p. 400 to a.p. 800. ) 


. one who tries to look into the depths 
of these centuries from no special point of 
view, but from every possible angle, will 
find in the efforts being made to save 
Europe from complete ruin, and even to 
build it up again . . ., much evidence that 
the human spirit was alive. It was above 
all an age of pioneers who, because no edu- 
cation could be had outside the Church, 
and because there was no other civilizing 
institution, were for the most parts church- 
men. Popes and monks and bishops were 
forging the new instruments of a new cul- 
ture. They were never without the support 
of the barbarian kings, while in the [re- 
mains] of towns and in the country simple 
[craftsmen] and peasants were bearing 
their share of responsibility by the produc- 
tion of the material means to support life. 
The decline of ancient civilization was 
somehow checked, and under the auspices 
of the Church Roman and German institu- 
tions were fused to form a new civiliza- 
tion.® 

* From An Introduction to Medieval Europe, James 


Westfall Thompson and Edgar Nathaniel Johnson 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1965) p. 184. 
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LESSON 2 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MEDIEVAL FRANCE 
(pp. 102—106) 


LESSON FOCUS: Division of the Frankish 
kingdom + Charlemagne + The strength of the 
Church 


With the pupils, look back in the history of 
the United States to the time just prior to the 
Civil War. How did intemal weakness and con- 
flict cause a split in this country? Were we able 
to mend this split? Is it completely healed 
today? 

You may also want to discuss the American 
Revolution and compare the Roman and the 
British “empire.” What happened in the Roman 
territories when the central empire weakened? 
(e.g. Clovis) How does this compare to the re- 
lationship between England and the American 
colonies? What role might distance play in the 
problems of each empire? (Be careful however 
that pupils do not draw a simplistic conclusion 
that distance was the only problem. ) 

Suggest that interested pupils further re- 
search Julius Caesar. If you feel that your 
pupils will understand it, read portions of 
Caesar's The Gallic War to the class. Also, the 
Horizon book Caesar (see Readings and 
Sources, p. 3-16) contains a lengthy and exciting 
description of Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. De- 
scriptions and photographs also provide a good 
picture of life in Gaul at the time. This would 
be excellent to read to the class or to have avail- 
able in the classroom for pupil reading and 
viewing. 

Explain to pupils that at this time a farmer 
might contract for the protection of a lord. The 
duties of the farmer were often specifically laid 
down. For example: He was to deliver so much 
of certain foods to the lord, work for so many 
days a year on the lord’s work, and was to serve 
as a soldier between planting time and harvest 
time. In return, the lord offered the protection 
of the peasant’s land by himself and his mounted 
vassals. This was a contract of exchange—goods 
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for services—based originally on the free will of 
both parties. The peasant and the lord both 
generally agreed that it was a contract for their 
lifetimes and would be subject to renewal after 
the death of either party. Gradually the real 
meaning of a contract between individuals was 
lost and the feudal contract became a one-sided 
affair in which the peasant was definitely an 
inferior. 

Clovis was a ruler of one small kingdom in 
France (then called Frankland). He was ambi- 
tious and used any means possible to conquer 
all of France. If you had been Clovis why 
would you have wanted to be king of all of 
France? 

Ask: Do we consider the “ruling” families in 
the United States dynasties? Explain. 

Because Clovis’ sons were not strong lead- 
ers, France soon became a very divided country 
warring with tribes in her own country. How did 
this make a way for a stronger ruler to take 
over from the Merovingians? 

Discuss what is meant by a puppet king. 

Have pupils recall the promise the pope 
made to Pepin the Short (that all French kings 
would come from Pepin the Short’s family if he 
would protect church owned lands). Ask: Was 
this a realistic promise? Would it be today? 
Explain your answer. 

Explain that the name Charlemagne means 
“Charles the Great” in English. 

You may want to share the following bio- 
graphical sketch of Charlemagne with the class: 

Charlemagne was a blonde giant towering 
almost seven feet tall. He believed that Charle- 
magne should rule, that people ought to be 
Christians, and that learning is good. Because 
of his beliefs, things happened. To convert men 
to Christianity, Charlemagne varied his tech- 
niques. At first he said “Will you be baptized 
or put to death?” If people said no they were 
slaughtered. Later he said “Whoever comes of 
his own will to baptism shall receive a fine 
white tunic.” Soon white tunics were seen all 
across the forests of western Europe. When a 
man proved that he could read and write, he 
gained the respect of Charlemagne. These 


scholars he gathered in his courtyard and they 
taught Charlemagne and his family.* 

Ask: Do you think forty-six years is a long 
time for one man to rule? How do you think 
Charlemagne was able to rule for so long? 

Charlemagne held to three beliefs: (a) 
that one man alone should rule; (b) that all 
men should be Christians; (c) that learning is 
good. Did these beliefs carry over into the 
modern world? 

Discuss with the class the fact that uni- 
versal education is a very new concept in the 
history of the world. Even today there are 
places where people are not required to go to 
school and where economic necessities prevent 
many children from attending school. 

Discuss why the clergy was important dur- 
ing Charlemagne’s time. 

Discuss with pupils what they think might 
be the benefits of universal education. What 
difference does it make in a person? in a nation? 

Ask: If you could put Charlemagne’s na- 
tional assemblies in our government today, 
what would they be called? 

Role play: Pick a pupil to be Charle- 
magne and five or six to be members of the 
national assembly. Have a meeting to discuss 
what is happening in their districts. Remem- 
ber—the time is about a.p. 780. 

Why did the Church remain organized and 
stable when the government was having so 
much trouble? What might unify the Church? 
What advantages might this produce for the 
Church? 

When Pope Leo III crowned Charlemagne 
as Emperor of the Romans he thought that 
Charlemagne would help him control the 
Church in the west of Europe. Fourteen years 
later at Charlemagne’s death the empire began 
to split once more. His grandsons divided the 
territory into three kingdoms which are now 
the countries of France, Germany, the Low 
Countries, Italy, and Switzerland. The grand- 
sons wanted to be independent of the Church. 
They recognized the pope as head of the Church 


° Adapted from The World’s History, Frederic C, Lane 
et al (New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanavitch, 1959). 


but not the government. Ask: How does this 
compare to the relationship of Church and State 
today? 


| LESSON 3 | 


THE KINGDOM OF FRANCE IS FOUNDED 
(pp. 106-109) 


LESSON FOCUS: Change of power + Feu- 
dalism 


Discuss: Why was Charlemagne’s son 
called Louis the Pious? What kingdoms re- 
sulted from the Treaty of Verdun? The Treaty 
of Verdun was signed in 843. Historians mark 
this same year as the beginning of the Kingdom 
of France. How do these two facts go together? 

The word “feudalism” to describe a social 
and economic order was first used in the 1720's. 
There was really no “system,” and even in medi- 
eval times the “system” could differ greatly ac- 
cording to local custom. 

Today, we tend to define feudalism as a 
system of landholding which had some things 
in common through part of Europe by a.p. 1100. 
The common factor was based on a system of 
contracts (see guide p. 3-4) between weaker 
and stronger individuals to insure the cultivation 
and repopulation of the land. Both the land- 
owner and the peasant were generally bound 
to the land; the landowner by need, the peasant 
by tradition and his oath of loyalty. 

Both the noble landowner and the peasant 
could extend their holdings through marriage. 
The noble landowner, however, could also ex- 
tend his holdings by battle or by offering his 
services to another landholder. This the peasant 
could not do. This is one of the reasons that the 
nobles gained more and more power over the 
farmers. 

The nobles also gained power when, after 
Charlemagne’s attempt to restore a Roman-style 
empire, his sons divided it up by the Treaty of 
Verdun in 843. They and their successors were 
weak and were unable to stop internal warfare 
and the new barbarian invasions of the Vikings 
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from the north, the Magyars from the East, and 
the Saracens from the South. These dangers, 
which were continuous for over 200 years, 
made both the peasants and the kings more 
dependent on powerful lords throughout much 
of Europe. More and more, power shifted to 
many different landholders rather than to one 
central government, run by the king. Gradually 
what had been a series of contracts sealed by 
oath became a type of system which closely 
held to form and law. 

Explain how a man could be both an over- 
lord and a vassal. (This dual position could be 
held by a vassal whose holdings were large 
enough to be divided among other vassals thus 
making him their lord.) 

Be sure pupils understand that a vassal 
did not actually work the land. Only the serfs 
did that. 

Have pupils explain the difference between 
a nobleman and a knight. Which is true: Most 
knights are noblemen, or most noblemen are 
knights? 

A word commonly associated with nobility 
is chivalry. This was the code of manners and 
ideals the knights and young nobles followed. 
To become a knight a young noble had to 
promise to help the weak, the poor, and the 
Church. Ask pupils to cite examples of how 
chivalry is practiced today. 

How did slaves and serfs differ? Which one 
was better off? Why? What vital thing did both 
lack? (freedom ) 

The serfs were not considered very impor- 
tant, yet how could the lord have kept up his 
land during the constant warfare of the time 
without them? How could this fact affect a 
serf’s life? 

Spend some time discussing the questions 
at the end of p. 108. The discussion should give 
excellent insight into pupils’ thinking and 
should help pupils clarify their own thoughts in 
this important area. 

Note that the “feudal system” benefited all. 
The landowners gained more property and 
power, the kings, at least in name, acquired 
more vassals, and the peasantry retained their 
lives. 
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The results of feudalism include the follow- 
ing: (1) It gave Europeans protection from in- 
vaders of the land and established a system of 
law and order. (2) It trained men to be knights 
and helped some men look on their fellow men 
as human beings, giving them a concern for 
others (chivalry). (3) The masses of people 
gained a feeling of security and a sense of 
something to live for in a troubled time. The 
poor could always hope for tomorrow as long 
as they carried out their part of the agreement 
with the lord. (4) Feudalism also helped main- 
tain the Christian religion. Churches and 
chapels were a part of each castle and village. 


LESSON 4 


BODO: A MEDIEVAL FARMER 
(pp. 110-111) 


LESSON FOCUS: Freedom: Medieval life 


Help the pupils understand that men in 
medieval times had an almost meaningless idea 
of “freedom.” Perhaps the pupils could be asked 
what they think freedom means generally, and 
what it means to them personally. How do they 
measure whether they have more or less free- 
dom? 

Men in medieval France—as elsewhere— 
associated freedom with some privileged group. 
The freedman or freeman who was not a vassal 
knight, cleric, noble etc. could easily be pushed 
across the line into serfdom. The serf was not a 
serf because of lack of what we call freedom. 
He was a serf because he was subject to the 
complete will of his master and of nature. He 
was a serf because he was subject only to will 
and not to law. All other classes had law. The 
men in these classes could appeal their griev- 
ances to someone else. The greater the number 
of laws governing the actions of a man, the 
more free he was, and the higher his status; 
conversly, the less a man was governed by law, 
the more he was subject to arbitrary will and 
the lower his status. Freedom could only be 
defined in terms of law. Nobles were governed 








by the most laws; serfs were governed by none. 
Therefore the noble was truly free, the serf was 
hardly a man. 

If possible, obtain a copy of Eileen Power’s 
Medieval People, from which the Bodo selec- 
tion was taken. You may want to read to the 
class more about Bodo’s life or parts of the 
other fascinating portraits of medieval people 
contained in the book. 


LESSON 5 


FRANCE AND THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY 
(pp. 112-115) 


LESSON FOCUS: Capetian kings + Rebirth 
of towns * Crusades 


The kings of France—especially the Cape- 
tian kings—began as lords or landlords. Because 
of this, they acted as superior nobles who were 
hereditary kings. They worked slowly, and 
gradually added to their traditional estates by 
marriage, warfare, and by becoming liege lords 
of powerful nobles. The Capetian kings oper- 
ated from one base, the fl de France with its 
center at Paris. They could fall back to this 
center in times of danger. 

The Capetian situation is in sharp contrast 
to the German emperors who were elected, and 
who had to rule their vast territories almost 
alone “from the saddle.” The German emperors 
had no real chance to bring their country 
slowly under one government from a solid base. 
This is in part why France became a “nation” 
much earlier than Germany. 

We already have seen, in Lesson 4, that 


{-~ freedom was closel iated with law. This 


is one of the major reasons townspeople aligned 
themselves with the king. The king gave the 
towns sets of laws making townspeople true 
“freemen” with recognition in law. This the 
nobles could not do. Because townspeople had 
legal definitions for their freedom, peasants be- 
gan to come from the countryside. If they could 
remain a year and a day in town they too 


would become men governed by law and there- 
fore free. In many areas the expression “city 
(town) air makes you free” was a reality and a 
great goal to strive for. 

Those medieval men, mostly the clergy, 
who had some learning, had long known that 
earlier men, the Romans and Greeks, possessed 
more knowledge than they. Many of these men, 
scattered throughout the churches and mon- 
asteries of Europe, slowly reassembled this 
knowledge. Kings and powerful nobles began to 
recognize the fact that knowledge could be 
helpful and so many of the clergy became 
“clerks” or “chancellors” (from the word “chan- 
cel” which is that part of a church reserved 
only for the clergy) thus forming the begin- 
nings of what we call “government.” The 
learned men of cloister and church exchanged 
their knowledge with others by travelling all 
over Europe. 

When Urban II called for the First Cru- 
sade in 1096, men’s minds were already open- 
ing to knowledge and its uses. Ignorant men 
were exposed to new ideas both from Byzan- 
tium and the Saracens. These ideas and exotic 
goods began to come to France. Men were 
stimulated to know more and have more. As a 
result, knowledge increased and schools and 
universities which grew out of monastic and 
cathedral schools could teach the knowledge 
and its uses. 

The pope (Urban II) had two purposes 
when he proposed the war to gain control of 
Palestine. One was to give Christians control 
of the Holy Land and make it safe for pilgrim- 
ages. The other reason was to get the warriors 
to stop fighting among themselves and start 
fighting for a united cause—the Church. 

Ask: Why were these wars called Crusades? 
What does the word “crusader” mean today? 

Have pupils study the map on p. 113. 
Locate Gaul, England, the Holy Land. Trace 
the possible routes of the Crusaders. Call to 
pupils’ attention that this is a map—a “work- 
ing” map in the Middle Ages. How does it 
differ from maps today? What might be the 
reasons for the drawings on the map? (for 
people who could not read) 
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Thousands of people responded to the 
pope’s plea. Many of them were children and 
poor people. They either starved or were sold 
into slavery during the Crusades. The knights 
were able to keep going in the battle because 
they understood war. 

The crusading knights conquered Palestine 
(the Holy Land) but they could not keep it. 
The Moslems finally drove them out. 

Have pupils explain the fact that the 
crusaders advanced in knowledge by learning 
from other peoples. How does this explain the 
first generalization? (After pupils have ex- 
plained their answer, put the generalization on 
the board and ask them to defend it in light of 
the previous discussion. ) 

Ask: Even though the Crusades did not 
accomplish their purpose in what ways might 
they be considered successful? 

The Crusades helped bring about new 
trade between the East and the West. Some 
Italian cities provided ships and supplies to the 
crusaders so that when they returned home 
they brought back many eastern goods. The 
returning crusaders developed many new tastes 
in the East such as spices, fruits and silks. To 
acquire these the Europeans produced furs, 
hides, wool and metals to trade. Thus trade and 
manufacturing grew and aided the growth of 
towns. 

The growth of the towns helped increase 
the power of the king. For example, many 
merchants or craftsmen in towns would not 
accept goods or services in return for their 
produce; they wanted coins or money. The 
local nobles were used to exchanging or bar- 
tering. The king however, had the right to pro- 
duce coins. These coins contained standard 
amounts of gold or silver and were acceptable 
everywhere the king ruled. Thus, the king’s 
power was able to grow with the wealth of the 
towns he and his ancestors had legally recog- 
nized. The towns wanted the king’s money so 
they held even more closely to the king than 
before. 

The Crusades resulted in increased power 
of kings and reduced power and importance 
of feudal landowners. They also brought about 
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an increase in trade and towns and cities. Mer- 
chants gained power and even became part of 
the governmental structure. One of the most 
important results of the Crusades was the im- 
provement of living standards in Europe due 
to the advances seen in the East. 

After pupils have read the selection on p. 
115, discuss the importance and the power of 
religion in medieval lives. Ask pupils to cite 
evidence from the selection to support their 
discussion. It is often said that you can tell what 
men believe in by what they are willing to 
fight for—and possibly die for. What did the 
actions of crusaders tell you about their beliefs? 
Can you make the same statement about people 
today? Discuss. 


LESSON 6 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION 
(pp. 116-119) 


LESSON FOCUS: English power in France ° 
Decline of feudalism + Hundred Year's War ° 
Strengthening of national loyalty 


The growth of the French king’s power 
was a slow thing. It suffered many setbacks and 
was often almost nonexistent. The kings of 
France were surrounded by many powerful 
nobles as the map on p. 116 can show the 
pupils. These nobles fought one another but 
would also at times unite to fight the king of 
France. They did this, because they realized 
that the power of the French king could only 
grow if they, the nobles, lost their power. 

One of the most powerful noble houses in 
France was that of the Duke of Normandy. In 
1066 the then Duke of Normandy, William, 
conquered England with his army and became 
king of England. This was a very complex situa- 
tion for France and England. As Dukes of 
Normandy, the kings of England nominally 
owed allegiance to the king of France. How- 
ever, as kings of England they were equals of 
the kings of France. This very complicated situ- 





ation resulted in almost constant warfare be- 
tween the two kings. Marriages were also con- 
tracted which would help increase the power of 
one or the other of the kings. At one time King 
Henry II of England ruled much of France— 
territory which he gained by war and marriage. 
Later, his son John “Lackland” of Magna Carta 
fame lost most of Henry’s territory in France 
and almost lost his crown at home. 

This constant strife seesawed back and 
forth for centuries finally culminating in the 
Hundred Years’ War. The kings of England 
formed alliances with another powerful noble 
house, that of the Dukes of Burgundy. Much 
of what is now France was plunged into cons- 
tant serious warfare. Some people of the times 
described parts of France as a “desert not 
peopled by man or beast.” 

Many of the less powerful nobles fought 
for the French kings and large numbers of 
them were killed in battle. The French kings 
gradually brought the lands of these dead 
nobles under their control and increased the 
power of the throne. Slowly the French king 
spread his power in many areas. Justice was 
better and money was worth more in areas 
where he ruled. 

Gradually a sense of unity developed in 
the areas controlled by the kings of France. 
The spirit of Joan of Arc finally unified much 
of France for the royal house and the English, 
also weary of war, were soon driven out. 

It is undoubtedly difficult for pupils to 
grasp the political power structure in medieval] 
France. Reiterate the fact that the king did not 
control a unified nation in the way that a king 
might in a monarchy today or that a president 
is the leader of an entire nation. The map on 
p. 116 should serve as a jumping off point for 
further clarifying this confusion. The king, in a 
sense, had been the strongest noble, but not the 
absolute lord and master of the land. Thus, it 
was possible for the English king to control 
much territory in the French land. 

We refer to the area which now, for the 
most part, makes up France as “France.” How- 
ever, caution pupils not to think of this area as 
a nation with set boundaries, unified language, 


and a central government throughout most of 
the medieval period. 

Discuss with the pupils how the king of 
France could gain power in France. Discuss 
the methods used by the kings discussed here in 
order to strengthen their control of their land 
and drive out English control. 

You may want to have pupils make a chart 
in which they show all of the prominent kings 
in medieval France and indicate what measures 
each of them took to strengthen his own posi- 
tion. Pupils should then consider what the bene- 
fits of the king’s stronger position would be for 
the people of medieval France. 

Have pupils list the reasons for the decline 
of feudalism, keeping in your mind that they 
will read more of this in Chapter 2. Lead into a 
discussion of when and why and how structures 
of life change. Why did feudalism decline? 
People no longer needed what feudalism had to 
offer: noblemen wanted money rather than 
services; the masses no longer needed the same 
protection that they had needed earlier; new 
movements and new ideas were afoot, and peo- 
ple changed their ways of living as they were 
confronted with new problems and new oppor- 
tunities and new possibilities. Ask pupils what 
they think is changing in their own world. Do 
they like the changes, if they sense them? What 
can they do to stop them if they wanted to? 

Interested pupils should be encouraged to 
further research Joan of Arc. With further in- 
formation, role playing confrontations could be 
staged between Joan and the Dauphin, between 
Joan and the English, and between Joan and 
the French religious authorities. 

Be sure pupils understand the difference 
between the Hundred Years’ War and the 
French civil war which at times were simul- 
taneous. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 119) 


(1) From a.p. 400-500 to about 1400-1500. 
More specific dates would be 476 (fall of 
the Roman Empire) to 1453 (the end of 
the Hundred Years’ War). 
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(2) 
(3) 


Many wars and internal fights, a series of 

bad rulers, and attack by barbarians. 

Son of Pepin the Short and a great French 

ruler of the Middle Ages. By battles which 

allowed him to take over the conquered 

territory. 

Vassal—the follower or servant of a lord. 

Knight—men—usually of noble birth—spe- 
cifically trained for the art of 
battle and warfare. 


Serf —people who worked the land who 
were not free. If the land was sold, 
they were sold with it. 

Holy Wars to make the Holy Land safe for 

Christians. They united the nobles in a 

common goal and showed people many 

new ideas about life styles of other peo- 
ples. Also, many products and new forms 
of architecture were brought to France as 

a result of the Crusades. 


Chapter 2 An Economist Looks at Medieval France 


CONCEPTS 


Feudalism « Class Structure « Growth of towns « Commerce « Social change 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. In any social structure people have certain economic and social responsibilities, upon which 
the structure is based. 


2. In any social structure there are social classes. 


3. An urban environment promotes the growth of a middle class of paid workers. Independence 
makes trade and exchange a necessity. 
4. Increased specialization in production and the development of working materials leads to 
greater leisure time and freedom of man. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling ¢ Interpreting « Showing relationships « Applying concepts and ideas « Solving 
problems « Synthesizing « Making judgments 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


SHO 


After studying Chapter 2, pupils will be able to: 


1. Compare the life of a serf and a lord on a feudal manor in the early Middle Ages and in the 
late Middle Ages. This comparison should include life style, work, protection and the monetary 
system used. 
2. Trace the growth and development of towns and commerce during the Middle Ages in 
France. 
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Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Medieval France presents two pictures. The 
first shows man attached to the land or to 
another man for services and protection. This 
picture of the early Middle Ages in France 
shows feudalism in its original form. 

As we look at the feudal system in the late 
Middle Ages, the whole picture of feudalism 
changes. Chapter 2 will present a picture of a 
growing and changing France. 

Expain to pupils that this chapter, as the 
others, shows France as it is seen in light of 
today’s knowledge. Judgments made by pupils 
are made from the vantage point of today’s 
values and experiences. 


LESSON 7 


FEUDAL LIFE IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE 
(pp. 120-128) 


LESSON FOCUS: The feudal manor + Geo- 
graphic and agricultural picture of medieval 
France + Improvements in farming 


As the pupils examine the picture of the 
feudal manor on p. 121, have them point out 
the manor house, the village for the workers, 
and the fields. Why might there be two walls— 
one outside wall surrounding the entire manor 
and a wall surrounding just the manor house? 
What was the purpose of the moat? Could it 
also serve another purpose for the farmers? En- 
courage the pupils to see that “everyday life” 
went on at a manor just as it does at any place 
and time—people wash clothes, people work to 
provide food, people play. Only the manner 
and equipment change in certain basic areas of 
peoples lives. 

Discuss: How does the feudal system com- 
pare with the democratic system of life as we 
know it? Can pupils recognize anything familiar 
to them in medieval society? 

What is meant by a self-sufficient com- 
munity? Is the community in which you live 
self-sufficient? 


How did the serf pay the lord the neces- 
sary fees? Could the serf have been bound to 
the land very long if he had money? 

Life on the manor was not easy. The farm- 
ers lived in one-room huts which they shared 
with their pigs and chickens. If the hut had any 
windows at all they were merely holes cut in 
the wall. They had to be stuffed with straw in 
the winter to keep out the cold. 

Have pupils review the geography of the 
area in which you live. How does it affect how 
people earn a living and the way they live? 

Discuss the “Dark Ages.” Have pupils re- 
call the quotation they heard read earlier (see 
guide, p. 3-3). 

Compare the increase in population and 
the increased demand for food in medieval 
France with the increase in people arriving in 
the new world in the late 1700's and 1800's. 
What was done in both cases to make more 
land available to farm? (clear away forests ) 

Allow plenty of time for the pupils to study 
pp. 124-125. As they look at each drawing, they 
should explain the activity and how the weather 
or season affected or changed the work on the 
feudal manor. Discuss with the pupils their 
feelings about medieval life as portrayed in 
these contemporary drawings. 

Have pupils read p. 126 before they study 
the chart on crop rotation. After they have 
studied the chart they can reread the page 
and it should be understood more easily. (If 
pupils live in or near farming communities, 
they could compare this method of crop rota- 
tion with the method employed on their farm. ) 

This would be a good time for a guest 
speaker to explain the reasons and importance 
of crop rotation as it is used today. 

Explain how mining discoveries changed 
the method of plowing. How did this affect the 
life of the farmer? 

As pupils look at the pictures and ex- 
planation on p. 128, be sure they understand 
why the process of wine-making is still basically 
a hand operation because of the careful scrutiny 
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of the grapes, the care in picking and the 
necessity for uniform coloring for proper taste 
of the wine. 


LESSON 8 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIEVAL TOWNS 
(pp. 129-135) 


LESSON FOCUS: Development of towns - 
growth of commerce * Money + Middle class - 
Social change 


Ask: Why was it hard for the conquering 
barbarians to understand why people in France 
lived in towns and cities? Do you sometimes 
find it hard to understand why other people do 
something differently than you do? 

Review the factors that gave rise to the 
migration to towns from the manor farms. 

Discuss with pupils the mutual advantages 
commerce offered to the merchants and to his 
customers (i.e. lords). 

Discuss how something can benefit people 
in different ways. 

Explain that barter is a trade process in 
which one product is exchanged for another. 

What were some of the desires of the mer- 
chants who moved into the towns? Would you 
have felt this same way if you were a town mer- 
chant at this time? 

The walls around towns were continually 
being placed further from the castle as the 
towns grew. The old inner walls were torn 
down as they were no longer needed. The place 
where the old walls had been became streets. 
Many of the curved streets in Paris today are 
where town walls had once been. 

Why did merchants want to eliminate com- 
petition? What would happen in stores today if 
we did not have competition? 

If you were a farmer would you agree with 
the trade regulations established? If you were a 
town merchant would you? 

Often the guilds were like a closed shop. 
If a merchant or craftsman did not join the 
guild, he soon found his business in poor con- 
dition. People would not trade with him or else 
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guild member prices would be so much lower 
than his that they would run him out of busi- 
ness. For a man to succeed in business he had 
to be a guild member. 

There were two types of guilds: merchant 
guilds and craft guilds. The merchant guilds 
were associations of businessmen in a town who 
bought and sold goods. The craft guilds were 
associations of tradesmen. Each trade had its 
own guild. 

Ask how the guild system further contrib- 
uted to the development of the middle class. 

Let pupils look up the background and 
use of the word burghers. 

Have pupils name two reasons why the 
lords were in need of more and more money at 
this time. 

Have pupils role play the situation of a 
serf who wants to obtain his freedom from his 
lord. 

Discuss how towns, guilds and a good 
monetary system affected the feudal system and 
the chain of relationships within the system. 


LESSON 9 


READING ABOUT: MEDIEVAL PARIS 
(D.58S2) 


LESSON FOCUS: Life in a medieval city 


Point out how life on either bank of the 
Seine River is essentially the same today as it 
was in the Middle Ages. The left bank houses 
many schools and churches while commercial 
and government areas are on the right bank. 

Discuss why life for many Parisians was so 
difficult. Is this true of a big city today? In 
what ways? 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 135) 


(1) The lord promised to protect his vassals 
and their families and their land and to 
settle disputes among his vassals in a just 
way. If the lord was a vassal himself, he 
owed similar services to his lord. 


(2) 


Serf: farm workers bound to the land. They 
could be sold only with the land. 
Freemen: Small farmers who worked on 
the large estates of the lords. They had 
their freedom because they had not sold 
themselves to a lord for food and protec- 
tion, or they had gained their freedom. 
Slave: A person bound to the land who 
could be sold at any time, regardless of 
when or if the land was sold. 

Merchants from all over Europe came to 
the lord’s land to trade goods. The lord 
was able to trade for many fine items and 


eventually merchant centers (towns) grew 
up on his land. 


(4) Guilds protected members from unfair 


practices and regulate competition. They 
made sure that members of their given pro- 
fession all had the same rights and bene- 


fits. 


(5) As towns developed, they were able to save 


money, buy land, or put money in the 
bank. This power enabled them to bargain 
with the king for rights and privileges and 
eventually enabled them to sit in on Na- 
tional Assemblies. 





Chapter 3 A Sociologist Looks at Medieval France 


CONCEPTS 


Religion as a social, political, and spiritual influence « Education 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Every society develops a system of social control; conflicts often arise between groups because 
the controls and the values differ. 

2. The social environment in which a person lives has a profound effect on his personal growth 
and development. 


PROCESSES 
Recalling « Comparing e¢ Contrasting « Applying « Solving problems « Making judgments 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 

1. Compare the power of the Church in the Middle Ages with the power of any given church 
today. 

2. Compare the relationship of king and pope in the Middle Ages with religious leaders and 
the President of the United States today. 


Suggested Procedures 
INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


within society. Certainly the most recognized 
group and forceful power at this time was the 


During the Middle Ages the Church was a Church. Each of the earlier stated generaliza- 


major institution in France. Education, politics tions can refer directly to the Church as a 
and spiritual care were concerns of the Church. societal or social group. The social environment 
The sociologist’s study is of groups and forces in this case is the monastery. 
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LESSON 10 


THE CHURCH IN MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 
(pp. 136-139) 


LESSON FOCUS: Power of the Church > 
Church and state * Church vs. nobility * Monas- 
tic life 


Discuss: During the Middle Ages the only 
truly educated men were the clergy. How does 
this fact help explain the power of the Church? 

Point out that common men had little im- 
portance in the Roman Empire. During the 
Middle Ages the Christian Church gave every 
man something to live for—a future life in 
Heaven with justice and peace. 

Discuss how the Church was able to in- 
fluence the state so much. (Be sure students 
mention (a) that members of the clergy kept 
all records and accounts of the kingdom and 
(b) the belief in the divine right of kings.) 

Ask: Do you think the kings and nobles 
had a legitimate complaint regarding the in- 
volvement of the Church in State affairs, par- 
ticularly the fact that the Church had her own 
court to try members of the clergy for crimes 
against the Church? Explain your answer. Did 
the nobles handle their complaints in a fair 
way? 

A role-playing situation could be developed 
around a discussion between the pope or 
Church leaders and members of the nobility 
regarding the appointment of a bishop or the 
trial of a member of the clergy. 

Have pupils discuss the life of a monk. 
Note that parents could force a child to go into 
the monastery. Discuss this aspect of personal 
freedom with pupils. 

Have pupils compare the subjects taught 
in the monastery with those taught in high 
schools or colleges today in your area. Would 
the medieval monastic education be sufficient 
for a boy today? Did people outside the monas- 
tery have educational opportunities like the 
monks before the universities were available? 

Why were the works of Aristotle important 
enough to be found in the monastery? 
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Why was it necessary for the monks to 
spend so much time copying books? 

If you have something printed on parch- 
ment show it to the pupils. You might also 
obtain books from the library containing color 
reproductions of illuminated manuscripts. 

The monasteries made many contributions 
to life in medieval France. Among them were: 
the preservation of history through the copying 
of manuscripts; schools for training of the 
clergy which later became universities; manu- 
facturing skills; teaching crafts and trades; de- 
velopment of farming skills; and the conversion 
of many people to Christianity. 

Ask: What if the scribes had not copied 
books for the people to read and what if the 
early printing press was not invented? How 
would your life be different? 

Have pupils find a picture of a modern 
printing press and compare it with the one 
pictured on page 139. 

A trip to a printing firm or a newspaper 
would give the students real insight about how 
materials are made ready for them to read. 


LESSON 11 


THE HOUSES OF GOD 
(pp. 140-142) 


LESSON FOCUS: Cathedrals + Involvement 
of artisans 


Before pupils read the text on these three 
pages, ask them to look at all of the pictures 
shown here. Elicit reactions from pupils. How 
do these pictures make them feel? 

Have pupils read the text carefully, study- 
ing the pictures as they read. 

Discuss the details of the pictures. Be sure 
pupils understand what each picture shows. 
Point out details such as what the artisans are 
doing in the bottom picture on p. 141. Discuss 
what story might be told in the stained glass 
window pictured on p. 141. 





Before pupils answer and discuss the ques- 
tions on p. 142, have them try to put themselves 
into the Middle Ages in France when these 
cathedrals were being built. If they had been 
artisans, they would have had an opportunity 
to work on something magnificent. If they had 
some money to give, they would have had an 
opportunity to contribute to the construction of 
a “house of God’—an act sure to put them in 
the favor of the Church and of God. 

Take some time discussing the questions on 
p. 142. Allow pupils to spend a fair amount of 
time imagining how they would feel standing 
next to the tall building or the high mountain. 
At this point pupils should have enough under- 
standing of the medieval mind to be able to 
speculate on the feelings of the serf and the 
nobleman with some basis for their statements. 
Be sure pupils explain why they feel as they do, 
to be sure that their answers are based upon 
conclusions drawn, not simple guesses. 

For your own background—and possibly to 
share with the class—you may want to read 
parts of When the Cathedrals Were White by 
the famed architect Le Courbusier (see Read- 
ings and Sources, p. 3:16). In this interesting 
book the author discusses the symbolic role of 
cathedrals in the Middle Ages and what build- 
ings today represent to our society. 


CENTERS OF LEARNING IN 
MEDIEVAL CITIES 


(pp. 47) 


LESSON FOCUS: The universities * Thomas 
Aquinas 


Try a classroom experiment during your 
social studies class. Let the pupils pretend 
that they are students in a medieval school. 
There are no books available and of course 
notebooks and paper were not available either. 
Spend the whole period with discussion and 
lecture-type activities. Then ask the pupils to 
make a comparison on this method of learning 


and the way that they normally attend class— 
with books and paper and pencil. Which way 
do they learn best? Why? Would it be as easy 
to remember important facts if you could not 
refer to your notes or look them up in a book? 

Have pupils look up biographical mate- 
rial on Thomas Aquinas. Let them report it to 
the class. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 143) 


(1) Large cathedrals were built in medieval 
France to house many people, to stand out 
in the village as a symbol of the peoples’ 
contribution to Christianity and to be the 
focal point of the village—truly a House of 
God. 

(2) Because people believed the kings’ power 
came from God through the pope and to 
represent the alliance between Church and 
state. 

(3) Because nobility wanted more power and 
thought that the Church should not be in- 
volved in state affairs that had nothing to 
do with religion. 

(4) Monks spent much of their time in prayer, 
studying, copying books, working in the 
fields. They learned Latin, arithmetic, 
geometry, astrology, and music. 

(5) A teacher at the University of Paris who 
believed truth could be found through 
careful reasoning as well as by divine reve- 
lation (coming directly from God). 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(p. 144) 


(1) Development of feudalism—Ch. 1, pp. 11- 
12; Ch. 2, p. 24. Answers to the second 
part of the question will vary. Decline of 
feudalism—Ch. 1, pp. 20-21; Ch. 2, pp. 33- 
35. 

(2) Rule of Charlemagne—Ch. 1, pp. 8-10. The 
Crusades—Ch. 1, pp. 17-18. Commercial 
centers on Church grounds—Ch. 2, p. 33. 
Power of the Church—Ch. 3, pp. 40-41. 
Alliance of Church and State—Ch. 1, pp. 7- 
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10. Divine rights of kings—Ch. 1, pp. 7-10. 
Answers to the last part of the question will 
vary. 

(3) Location of a town—Ch. 1, p. 16; Ch. 2, 
pp. 33-36. Answers will vary but they 
should be positive for the second part of 
the question. Position of a serf—Ch. 1, p. 12; 
Serf and merchant—Ch. 2, pp. 26, 35, 39. 

(4) “Dark Ages’—answers will vary to both 
parts of the question; reference point: Ch. 2, 
p. 27. Be sure pupils make references 
to inventions and development of univer- 
sities. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 
FOR PUPILS 


1. Andrews, F. E., For Charlemagne! (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1949). 


This book is difficult but interesting read- 
ing—particularly for the boys in your class. 


2. Buehr, W., Knights, Castles, and Feudal Life 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1967). 


A short, easily readable history which 
stresses pre-gunpowder weaponry. Especially 
useful for work in the feudal castle and the 
medieval city. 


3. Bulfinch, T., Charlemagne (New York: New 
American Library, 1962). Volume 2. 


Volume 2 contains a collection of classics 
of the medieval period adapted for the young 
reader. 


4. King, F. M. and -H. Epperly, How People 
Lived in the Middle Ages (Chicago: Benefic 
Press, 1967). 


This short book gives a very complete pic- 
ture of life in both the East and the West dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 


5. West, A., The Crusades (New York: Random 
House, 1954). 


Contains a brief, easy-to-read discussion of 
the backgrounds of the Crusades. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Maurois, Andre, An Illustrated History of 
France (New York: Viking Press, 1960) 
translated by H. L. Binsse and Gerard Hop- 
kins. 


A beautifully illustrated book with excel- 
lent accompanying text, the first section of this 
volume is devoted to the medieval period. 


2. Runciman, Steven, A History of the Cru- 
sades (New York: Harper and Row, 1965). 
A Harper Torchbook. 


A comprehensive two-volume study of the 
Crusades. The teacher can use this for excellent 
background reading on the Crusades and may 
also wish to read some of the interesting de- 
scriptions of Crusades to the class. 


3. Thompson, J. W. and E. N. Johnson, An 
Introduction to Medieval Europe, 300-1500 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1965). 


This book can serve as an excellent re- 
source book on the Middle Ages for the teacher. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


Isenberg, Irwin, and the editors of Horizon 
Magazine, Caesar (New York: American 
Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 1964) 


Lane, Frederic C. et al. The World’s History 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovitch, 
1959) 


Le Courbusier, When the Cathedrals Were 
White (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947) 


Power, Eileen, Medieval People (London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd). Bames & Noble, Inc., 
U.S. distributor 


Thompson, James W. and Edgar N. Johnson. 
An Introduction to Medieval Europe, (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1965) 





VISUAL: The photograph above is of a medieval French tapestry. (If possible, show pupils 
a piece of tapestry. Interested pupils should investigate the history of tapestry making.) 

UNIT 3 Ask pupils what they think about the people shown on this tapestry. What do their clothes 
tell us about them? about the climate they lived in? about their place in society? 
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SUGGESTION: Before pupils read this 
introduction, ask what the word ‘‘medieval’’ 
means to them. After the pupils have read 
the introduction, compare this word ‘‘picture’’ 
to their impressions before reading. 


For almost a thousand years after the fall of the Roman 
Empire in a.p. 476, the nation we call France was a country 
divided into many regions and many peoples. Most people 
were farmers and cowherds and milkmaids. Each day early 
.. in the morning, when the sun was barely up, they went into 
“> the fields or into the tiny dark barns and began the work that 
kept them alive. When the sun set, they were at home sleep- 
ing, for there were no lights and precious few candles. 
Some people were nobles, but we would not recognize 
them as nobles today. They were dirty and unwashed; most 
of them could not read nor write. They lived in stone castles, 
cold in winter and hot in summer. They worked at war, fight- 
ing with other nobles, with the kings of France who vainly 








tried to unify the nation, and with men of other lands in 
foreign wars. 

A few people lived in cities, behind high stone walls, for 
the land was dangerous then. No man lived without fear of 
danger from highwaymen and thieves or, indeed, from the 
area’s nobles who robbed the unwary traveler. 

No man in medieval France thought of himself as a 
Frenchman or, indeed, as a countryman of a man twenty miles 
away. Instead he was the “Duke of Anjou’s man” or the “Duke 























of Narbonne’s man.” In fact, that is the story of medieval 
| France—how it very slowly and painfully changed from a 
country severely divided in olden times to the beginnings of 





unity in modern times. 
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“CONCEPT: Change 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if their ‘‘middle age’’ will be the same as their parents’. Ask pupils 
if they think they live in a time of change. What are the ‘‘old’’ ways? What will be the ‘‘new’’? 





A Historian Looks 


at Medieval France 


To the people who live in it, every 
age is a “middle age.” It connects the time 
before they were born, a time they have 
heard about or read about but which they 
can never experience except through the 
eyes or words of other people, with the 
future, a time that their children and 
grandchildren will know. 


A “middle age” is also a time when ~ 
things are changing. In such an age, some 
people live in the old ways and some in 
the new; most people, however, live in “” 
a_combination of the two. Many people 
live in such a period and are unaware 
that major changes are going on around 
them. 


***CONCEPT: Empire 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 3:3. 


*** SUGGESTION: Ask if the United States is ‘‘controlled’’ 


from the city of Washington. Explain 


The Later Days of the Roman Empire te pupils that the power of the two 


cities is different. The power in Washington is delegated by 


the people outside of the city. Rome, on the other hand, was the sole authority in the empire. 


The period that historians refer to as 
the “Middle Ages” was a period of change. 
The word medieval comes from two 
Latin words which mean “middle ages.” 
The Middle Ages, or the medieval period, 
is usually considered to be the period be- 
tween a.p. 400 or a.p. 500, when the 
Roman Empire was declining, and about 
A.D. 1400 or a.p. 1500, the beginning of 
modern times. 


A Far-Flung State About the time that 
Christ was born, most of Europe was part 
of what historians call the Roman Empire. 


KK 


The empire was controlled from the city 


of Rome. At the height of its power 
Rome controlled all of the area indicated 
on the map on the next page. 

Many different types of people lived 
in this empire. It is probable that most did 
not even know of the existence of the 
others. Some were farmers or shepherds. 
Some were Christians and some were 
Jews. Many believed in idols or gods of 
the forests or farmlands. These people, all **** 
citizens of the Roman Empire, spoke 


many different languages, even more than 


the people of those same lands do today. 


****SUGGESTION: Ask if these varying people would fit into what we would call an 99 
empire today. Compare the British Empire. Are there any empires 


today? Discuss. 
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“SUGGESTION: Ask if this is true in a nation today. In what ways does this bind people together? 


Laws and Roads _ Yet for a long time, the 
vast Roman Empire was held together 
very effectively. In every region of the 


to all the people. In every region, out- 
posts of Roman soldiers guarded the lands 


against the encroachments of enemies. 
In many areas there were towns built 
by the Roman soldiers. In these towns the 


soldiers reconstructed buildings in the 
fashion of Rome and brought with them 
the ways of the city, their language (Latin) 
and their food and clothing. 

Most important, the Romans built 
roads connecting every part of their 


empire, near or far, the same laws applied 


empire to Rome. The roads were built to 
enable soldiers to move quickly, but gov- 


ernment officials and ordinary people used 
the roads, too. ***SUGGESTION: How 


would the lack of good roads have affected 
the defense of the empire? 


The Roman Peace For the first few hun- 
dred years after Christ was born, the 
empire was prosperous and peaceful. In 
fact, this time is known as the Pax Ro- 
mana, or the Roman Peace. Trade flour- 
ished. Pirates were swept from the roads 
and the seas. Tax rates were made more 
equitable. Bridges and aqueducts were 
constructed with money from the public 
treasury. 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss why the soldiers might want everything to be as it was in Rome. 
100 Would the government in Rome desire this also? If you were in control of a foreign land, 
would you try to make it as much like your homeland as possible? 
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VISUAL: Note that this aqueduct, built more than 1500 
years ago, is still standing. Ask pupils what this fact 

implies about the way the Romans built things in their 
occupied territory. Ask pupils if they think the Romans 


felt that their empire was temporary. 

In what ways would the presence of 
Roman soldiers influence the culture of a 
region? Would the soldiers be influenced 
in return? How? 


Decline of the Empire In time, however, 
a series of bad rulers weakened the em- 
pire. Wars ravaged the empire. Tribes 
from northern and eastern Europe and 
Asia attacked towns and cities and looted 
them. Small farmers and workers sank into 
poverty and despair. 

Within the empire, small farmers sold 
themselves and their land in exchange for 
food and for the protection of those 
stronger than themselves. Government, 
too, floundered. Services stopped. The 


distribution of food in the cities was 


An aqueduct, or man-made channel, used to 
carry water to the place it is needed. Here, 
a famous aqueduct the Romans built in Gaul. 


A Visigoth gold coin with a picture of a warrior. 
The Visigoths were one of the barbarian tribes 





halted. Emperors were assassinated and which invaded the Roman Empire. 


chaos reigned. From without, barbarian 
tribes nibbled away at the once mighty 
empire. In a.p. 476 foreign troops entered 
Rome, marking the official end of the 
Roman Empire. 





What might have been some of the 
advantages of living in the Roman Empire 





at its height? How do peace and pros- 
perity influence the stability of a nation? 
In what ways did internal weakness con- 
tribute to the downfall of the Roman 
Empire? 


“NOTE: Among the halted services were banking facilities, 
the valuation of money, and police protection except for 101 
those people who could afford to pay well. 
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“NOTE: Latin is called a ‘‘dead language’’ today because it is 

not used as the common language of any people. Some pupils 

may have heard 

Latin spoken in a church service. 


0 wo 


JHE KINGDOM 
OF THE, FRANKS 
IN THE, FIFT 


Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 3-4. 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss 
the meaning of a ‘‘corrupt 
government.”’ 


The Beginnings of Medieval France 


Turn to the map on page 100 and 
find the area called Gaul, part of which 
was later to become France. In 52 B.c. 
the great Roman general, Julius Caesar, 
conquered Gaul. He found a country di- 
vided into three areas ruled by tribal 
chieftains with many different languages 
spoken from tribe to tribe. 

Over the next few hundred years, 
many changes occurred in Gaul under 





Roman rule. Latin became a unifying lan- 
guage. Roman law became the law of the 
land, and, in time, Christianity became the 
accepted religion. Prosperous cities arose 


along rivers and trade routes. 
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Eventually, however, the unrest oc- 
curring in the other parts of the Roman 
Empire began to occur in Gaul. Barbarian 
tribes attacked the cities and looted and 
burnt them. The government became 
corrupt. Taxes rested heavily upon those 
who could least afford them. Roads and 
rivers became unsafe to travel, and great 
landowners left the cities for their more 
secure estates. Some small farmers sold 
their land and themselves in exchange for 
protection. 


The Frankish Kingdom In 486, ten years 
after the fall of Rome, Clovis, a leader of 
the Franks (the largest and one of the 
most important tribes in Gaul), defeated 
the last Roman governor of Gaul and de- 
clared himself ruler of all the Franks. 
For the next 270 years Clovis’ family ruled 
over the kingdom of the Franks, later 
called France. Clovis’ family were called 
the Merovingians. The period in which 
he and his successors ruled is known as 


the Merovingian dynasty. (A_family of «.. 


rulers is called _a dynasty.) 


What effect did the Roman Empire 
have upon Gaul? What effect did the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire have upon 
Gaul? 


***SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if families like the 


Roosevelts or the Kennedys are considered 
dynasties. Point out that in a dynasty succession 
to power comes because of family ties, not election. 


* 


SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils how ‘‘bad’’ government affects the people who live under it. 


A Divided Country The France that 
Clovis and his successors ruled was not 
a nation like the ones we know today. 
People in one region did not realize that 
they were countrymen of people far away. 
People in different areas spoke Latin 
differently or spoke many different local 
languages. 

Borders were constantly threatened 
by other warring tribes. Neither Clovis nor 
his sons could provide security for the 
people. When Clovis died, his realm was 
divided among his sons. Followers of 
the sons fought for centuries. Gaul was 
again divided rather than united. 

Over a period of time, Clovis’ sons 


were succeeded by even less competent _ 


men. The kings of France became even 
more corrupt and lazy, and the people 
suffered. More people fled from the 
cities to the countryside, commerce was 
destroyed, and people lived in narrow 


worlds, reached by few new ideas. 
NOTE: Be certain pupils understand the meaning of 
‘“competent’’ (capable of doing a sufficient jb). 


Pepin the Short By the end of the seventh 
century (that is, toward the end of the 
600’s), the Merovingians were puppet 
kings. The real power was held by offi- 
cials, called mayors of the palace, who 
administered the land of the Franks for 
them. In 751 Pepin the Short, mayor of 
the palace, removed the Merovingian king 


NOTE: Be certain pupils understand the meaning of 
‘puppet kings’’ (rulers in name only who are 
manipulated by stronger officials or advisors). 


and had himself crowned king of the 
Franks. 

When Pepin the Short became king, 
the pope (head of the Catholic church in 
Rome) asked him if he would protect the 
land that the Church owned. Pepin 
agreed, and the pope promised in 
return that from then on all French kings 
would always come from Pepin the 
Short’s family. 

This new family of rulers was called 
the Carolingian dynasty. The greatest of all 
the Carolingian rulers was Pepin the 
Short’s son, Charles the Great or Charle- 


NOTE: Explain that ‘‘magne’’ comes from 


magne. the Latin word meaning ‘‘great,’’ hence 


Charles the Great. Ask pupils what other words they 
know that look or sound like this (magnificent, magnify, 


Are weak rulers good or bad for a ®t.) 
country? Why do you think so? Do you 
think the President of the United States 
should lead the people or follow them? 
Should he rely on strong advisers or make 
all of the decisions himself? 


Charlemagne’s Kingdom Charlemagne 
was crowned king in 768 when he was 
twenty-six years old. The kingdom he 
inherited was divided into thousands of 
little sections, each really governed by the 
strongest ruler in the area. Many different 
tribes besides the Franks lived within the 


borders of France, and most of them were 


governed by their own rulers. Charle- 


SUGGESTION: Discuss why this 
Kingdom would be difficult to rule. 103 
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magne ruled for forty-six years. During 
most of them he battled to extend his 
control and power over the people and 
land of western Europe. He fought and 
defeated the Lombards, the Saxons, and 
[| the Bavarians—all German tribes who had 





not accepted his leadership. By defeating 
all these tribes and others, he extended 
the Frankish Kingdom from the Adriatic 
|! Sea to the Baltic Sea. (See map above.) 


Roman Catholicism Charlemagne con- 
verted all of the people he conquered to 
even though the 
conquered tribes of people usually had 


Roman Catholicism, 


their own religions and did not believe in 
the God of the Christian Bible. Some of 
the people, like the Saxons, were forced 


104 


to support their answers. 
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to become Christians or else they were 
killed. 





Why might the head of a government md 
want all of his ts e to have the same 
religion? How do you think the conquered — 
people felt about being forced to convert? 
How do American leaders feel about citi- 
zens religions? Why do you think they 


might feel as they do? 
SUGGESTION: Elicit pupils’ own reactions towards a 
strong relationship between church and state. 


Charlemagne’s Reforms Charlemagne 
did not strengthen his empire only by 
using his army to wage wars. He also 
helped to make changes, or reforms, in the 
Church and government. 

One of Charlemagne’s chief reforms 
was to see that the education of the clergy 
was improved. Charlemagne started a 
school for the clergy at his palace. The 
education of the clergy was important 
because during the Middle Ages there 
were very few people other than the 
clergy who knew how to read and write. 
Clergymen kept all the records about the 
people in the kingdom and wrote books 
on many subjects. These books were writ- 
ten by hand because Europeans had not 
yet developed printing presses. If it were 
not for the clergy, many of the historical 
and cultural records of the Middle Ages 
would not have been preserved. 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils whether they think Charlemagne was a good ruler. Ask them 





“ANSWER: Note that a primary reason was to be able to 


read the Bible and other religious writings. 


Why was it necessary for the clergy 
* to be able to read and write? 

How might records have helped 
Charlemagne to keep control over his 
empire? What kind of records must a 
modern government keep? 
**SUGGESTION: Compare national assemblies to 
Congress other of Charlemagne’s important 
«« reforms was to hold national assemblies. 
There were two assemblies held each year, 
one in the autumn and one in the spring. 
At these assemblies, Charlemagne met and 
talked to important people from all the 
different parts of his kingdom, and he 
handed down laws for the governing of the 
kingdom. 

Why might Charlemagne have 
wanted to talk to important people from 
all of the different parts of his kingdom? 
How do modern heads of state communi- 
cate with leaders in their countries? 


The Church Gains Strength During the 
warfare and crises that were taking place 
all over Europe during this period, one 


The Emperor Charlemagne blesses a church 
under construction. The other figures in the 
picture are workmen who are building the 
church. In medieval times, there was little 
machinery for construction, and all the mag- 
nificent details were made slowly by hand. 


VISUAL: Discuss the significance of the cross on 
Charlemagne’s crown. Why would an emperor bless 
a church? 


group was growing stronger. That was 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

For a time, the Church, too, was 
threatened. All Christians did not agree 
with the Church in Rome on matters of 
religious policy. But eventually what we 
know as Roman Catholicism grew stronger 
all over Europe. The Church began to 
own more land and grew wealthy. 

It also grew more organized. Bishops 
controlled large areas and organized the 
local priests. Archbishops regulated the 
bishops. In time the College of Cardinals 
was set up to elect the pope. In a time 


of great disorganization, the organization 
































and stability of the church were very im- 


; portant to the people. The church often 


* 


provided aid when the government could 


not, and it took on many of the govern- 
“NOTE: The church was able 


to do this because it was 
more stable and better organized than the governments 
at that time. 


Charlemagne Is Crowned _ In the year 800 


ment’s functions. 


on Christmas Day, Pope Leo HI crowned 
Charlemagne emperor of the Romans. By 
Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 3:5. 


The Kingdom of France Is 


The kings who followed Charle- 
magne were weak and unable to hold 
together the empire he had built. After 
his death, Charlemagne’s empire under- 


106 


pupils investigate present-day 
monarchies. Who crowns the monarch 
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today? 


VISUAL: If possible, obtain a picture of the throne 
of someone like Louis XIV for comparison. 


The throne of Charlemagne is very simply 
made, with little decoration. Are you surprised 
that Charlemagne did not sit on a splendid 
throne? What does this throne te// you about 
medieval France? About Charlemagne? 


doing this, the pope formed a strong al- 
liance, or union, between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the government. 
However, a seed was planted for later 
troubles. The Church believed that if 
popes could crown kings, they could also 
uncrown them. In effect, the Church 
would become the superior of the govern- 
ment. For the next seven hundred years 
the French kings fought to preserve their 
independence of the Church. Sometimes 
they succeeded. Often they failed. 


Why would a strong organized 
church be a benefit to the people in times 
of trouble? Why would a powerful Church 
prove troublesome to an ambitious ruler 
if the two could not agree? Would it have 
been easy for a medieval farmer to decide 
which to support, the king or the pope? 


Founded 


went a division that has affected Europe 
to this day. 

Louis the Pious, Charlemagne’s son, 
was very religious and did not concentrate 


** SUGGESTION: Suggest that interested ~“*NOTE: In view of the increasing strength of the 


Church Charlemagne advised his son to crown 
himself rather than letting the pope crown him. 
This would reduce the pope’s hold on the 
emperors. 


* 


Ke 





VISUAL: Note that although one of the three areas on the 
map has been labeled ‘‘Germany,’’ the area was actually 
known at the time as the Holy Remak Empire, believing 
itself to be the true successor of Charlemagne’s empire. 
There were many powerful princes in the empire. An 
elected emperor ruled over the entire area. 


on his earthly kingdom. Louis the Pious 
had three sons of his own. In 843, after 
Louis’ death, his sons signed the Treaty of 
Verdun, which divided Charlemagne’s 
empire into three parts. One part was 
what we now call Germany. Another part 
covered what is now known as Italy and 
Switzerland. 

The third part was the land from 
which Charlemagne had originally come— 
France. Historians generally mark the be- 
ginning of the Kingdom of France at the 
year 843. 


From the small section that you have 
just read, do you believe that a person or 
a group of people can have a great in- 
fluence on history? What are the reasons 
ee ee tite Chal 

magne, the popes, and Louis the Pious. 

The Power of the King After the Treaty 
of Verdun the power of the king began to 
decrease while the power of the individual 
landowners, the nobles, began to increase. 
There are many reasons for this situation. 
One of them was the dangerous state of 
warfare all over the kingdom. Powerful 
lords fought other powerful lords. Tribes 
still attacked cities. Landowners preyed 
upon travelers. In this state of affairs there 
was a structure for society. Historians call 
this structure feudalism. 

CONCEPT: Feudalism 






a3 
Due Ie 


THE TREATY OF Re / 
VERDUN, 843 


Feudalism Feudalism was a complete 
system for the organization of society. It 
affected the politics, the economics, the 
social system of much of Europe. 

At the beginning of what we call the 
Middle Ages, most people in Gaul lived 
in villages set in forest clearings widely 
separated from each other. Many owned 
the small plots of land they worked; some 
rented land from large landowners. 

Later, the Frankish tribes had a dif- 
ferent system of handling things. When a 
tribe conquered land, the leader of the 
tribe became the owner of the land. Often 
he distributed its use among his loyal fol- 
lowers. Only the leader, however, actually 
owned the land. The followers took an 
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* NOTE: The land was divided in use, not 


* 


in ownership. 


oath to support the leader and to fight for 
him if the leader asked. In return the land 


was divided among them. 
The land was not given outright. The 


follower paid taxes on the land, usually in 
grain or wool or cloth or services. He 
fought for the leader when necessary. If 
he had enough land, he divided it among 
other men. These people owed the same 
service to him that he owed to his leader. 

The word feudalism refers to the 
piece of land, known as a fief or a feud, 
that the follower received from the leader. 
The leader was known as the lord and the 
follower was known as a vassal (from an 
old word that meant a youth or a servant). 


Would you like to be repaid in some- 
thing like land for your services to some- 
one? Would land have been beneficial to 
you in medieval times? 

How would you feel about being a 
vassal? Under what conditions would you 
consider being someone’s vassal? 


The Knights By the time of the Treaty 
of Verdun, the feudal system had been 


adopted throughout France. People 


looked to the local lord for protection and 


security from attack. To provide this se- 
curity, the vassals had to fight for the lord 


for a specific amount of time each year. 


** SUGGESTION: Have pupils compare 
108 vassals to soldiers serving in our 
armed forces. What are the similarities? 
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*** SUGGESTION: Be sure pupils understand the meaning 


of ‘‘tenant farmer’’ (one who tills the land of another 
and pays rent in cash, crops, or services). Compare 
to tenant farmers in the United States. 


However, there were also a number 
of men trained for battle as a profession. 
These men, known as knights, prepared 
for warfare from the time they were little 
boys. Knights usually came from noble 
families. In exchange for their services, the 
knights lived at the protected castle of a 
powerful lord. In time most warfare be- 
came the business of the lord and the 
knights, while the vassals who received 
land from the lord paid increased taxes or 
gave the lord more services instead of 
actually fighting for him. 


Freemen and Serfs_ At the bottom of the 
heap were the people who had been small 
farmers and shepherds. A few were still 
freemen. They worked as tenant farmers’ ** 
on the lord’s large estates. Most, however, 
had sold their freedom for food and safety. 
Now they were serfs, people whose lives 
were connected to the land. While they 
could not be bought and sold apart from 
the land, as could slaves, they also could 
not leave the land nor govern their own 
lives. In medieval society they were con- 
sidered to have about as much importance 
as a building on the farm. 


Could any amount of protection from 
danger make you give up your freedom? 
Why? 


What are the differences? 


Three views of feudalism: A medieval battle where armored knights clash, a 
(Bottom left) lord’s castle rising above a town, and a banquet for a group of nobles. 


VISUAL: Note that this is a m rn photograph. This castle still stands today 
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“SUGGESTION: Discuss 


Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 3-6. 


Bodo: A Medieval Farmer 


how this might be 
different than living 


on the 
estate 
ofa 


lord. 


*“*SUGGESTION: 
Discuss what a 
person 1000 years 


Towards the end of Charlemagne’s reign, a freeman 


“ named Bodo lived on the feudal estate of a community of 


monks. The following description of an ordinary day in the 
life of Bodo and his family was written by a modern histo- 
rian. This historian obtained some of her information from an 


kk “<< 


from now might be 
able to tell about 


our society from 
looking at tax 


records. 


estate book.” Estate books contained the records of such 
things as dues and taxes that were paid to feudal lords—in 


this case to the monks. 


As you read, think about what information the writer 


might have obtained from the estate book and what probably 


comes from her imagination. 


“... When we turn up the pages in the estate book dealing 
with Villaris, we find that there was a man called Bodo living 
there. He had a wife called Ermentrude and three children 
called Wido and Gerbert and Hildegard; and he owned a 
little farm. ... Let us try and imagine a day in his life. On a 
fine spring morning towards the end of Charlemagne’s reign 
Bodo gets up early, because it is his day to go and work on 
the monks’ farm, and he does not dare to be late, for fear of 
the steward. To be sure, he has probably given the steward 
a present of eggs and vegetables the week before, to keep 
him in a good temper; but the monks will not allow their 
stewards to take big bribes (as is sometimes done on other 
estates), and Bodo knows that he will not be allowed to go 
late to work. It is his day to plough, so he takes his big ox 


***NOTE: This statement can furnish some evidence of 
the differences between a monks’ estate and a lord’s 
(see 


* 


above). 








with him . . . and he joins his friends from some of the farms 
near by, who are going to work at the big house too. . 

“Let us go back and see what Bodo’s wife, Ermentrude, 
is doing. She is busy, too; it is the day on which the chicken- 
rent is due-a fat pullet [hen] and five eggs in all. She . . . calls 
on one of her neighbours, who has to go up to the big house 
too. The neighbour is a serf and she has to take the steward 
a piece of woolen cloth... . Her husband is working all day 
in the lord’s vineyards, for on this estate the serfs generally 
tend the vines, while the freemen do most of the ploughing. 
[At the house they see] several clever workmen—a shoemaker, 
a carpenter, a blacksmith, and two silversmiths. . . . 

[After Ermentrude takes the chicken and eggs to the big 
house, she] goes back to her own farm and sets to work in the 
little vineyard; then after an hour or two goes back to get the 
children’s meal and to spend the rest of the day in weaving 
warm woolen clothes for them. . . . Then at last Bodo comes 
back for his supper, and as soon as the sun goes down they 
go to bed; for their hand-made candle gives only a flicker of 
light, and they both have to be up early in the morning.” 


What does freedom mean to you? Bodo was con- 
sidered a freeman in medieval times. How free was he by 
your standards? 

What was the importance of candles in Bodo’s life? 
In what ways would your life be different if you did not 
have electric lights? 


* 


*NOTE: Pupils should re- 
read this statement when 
they read page 112 and 
Chapter 2. You may want 
to discuss now what skills 
these workmen are develop- 
ing that they could use in 
other ways (i.e. in a town 
as freemen). What skills 
does Bodo have? 
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“SUGGESTION: Compare this situation to dissension in today’s society. Who disagrees with the government 
today? What different kinds of actions do they take? What difference 


Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 3:7. 


France and the Capetian Dynasty 


Stronger than the King Many of the 
great nobles of France were vassals of the 
king, but actually many of these nobles 
were much stronger than the king. These 
great nobles were very jealous of their 
rights and privileges and were always 
unwilling to submit to the king unless he 
showed himself more powerful than they. 


Often nobles formed alliances among 
themselves and defied the king. 


Hugh Capet In 987 some of the nobles 
overthrew a weak descendant of Charle- 
magne and crowned one of themselves 
king—Hugh Capet, the Duke of Paris and 
Orléans. Hugh Capet thus became the first 
of the Capetian dynasty, a family that 
ruled France for the next 350 years. 


At first the Capetian kings had little 
real power because they were unable to 


control the noblemen who had put them 
on the throne. However the nobles did 
want to have a king. In medieval times, 
having someone to whom you owed 
loyalty was very important. The nobles 
also needed someone who might help to 
settle the disputes that were always arising 
among them. However, the nobles pre- 
ferred a weak king who would not be able 


to take away any of their powers. 
** REFERENCE: Were the first Capetian 
112 kings ‘‘puppet kings'’? Compare 
page 103. 
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in the effect of the disagreement exists between medieval French 


society and a modern democratic 
society? 


Under the Capetians, life in France 
began to change. Gradually the weak 
Capetian kings became stronger. They 
defeated some of the great lords, and they 
gained control of more land. 


In a small country, what must life 
have been like when the nobles and the 
king fought for power? If you were a 
knight in a noble’s castle, would you have 
fought against the king? 

*** CONCEPT: Class structure 

The Rebirth of Towns As life grew safer 
in medieval France, towns began to grow 
stronger and richer. Trade increased, and 


a middle class of merchants and skilled 


craftsmen arose. More people moved to 


the towns, thus strengthening them. As the 


towns grew stronger, they began to nego- 
tiate with the kings for additional rights 
and privileges, including lower taxes for 
instance. Often the towns aligned with the 
lords. This 
strengthened the monarchy and weakened 


kings against the local 


the power of the nobles. 


Why would towns and merchants 
support a king who could unite a country 
rather than warring nobles? Is peace good 


or bad for trade? Why? 
SUGGESTION: Discuss the effect of towns on the 


growth of the middle class. You may want to refer 
to this section when you study Unit 7, Brazil. 


KKKK 








A medieval map showing the routes of the Crusaders: What countries can you 
find? What routes do you see to the Holy Land? 


Medieval Holy Wars In 1095, the pope 
asked the French king to lead the nobles 
in a war for the Church. The purpose of 
this war was to take away from the Turks 
the control of Palestine, where Jesus 
Christ had lived and died. The Turks who 
ruled Palestine were Moslems, not Chris- 
tians. The popes thought that Christians 
should control the Holy Land to make it 





safe for pilgrimages, which are trips to a 
holy place. The French kings agreed with 
the pope and decided to lead an army 
against the Turks. 

This Holy War was called a Crusade, 
from the Latin word crux for cross, the 
Christian symbol. Altogether, there were 
seven major crusades from the year 1096 
to the year 1270. 
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“NOTE: 
Barons 
were a 
low 
ranking 
level of 
nobil- 
ity. 


ala the Holy Land 
séfe for Christian pilgrim9 ges 


Effects of the Crusades The French 


barons saw the Crusades as a chance to 


obtain money and land. They thought that 
when the cities of the Holy Land fell, they 
would become richer and they thought 
that they could set up French kingdoms 
in the Holy Land. For this reason, many 
barons who owned little land left France 
for the Holy Land. 

The Crusades gave the French king 
much more power since it helped to unite 
the people behind one leader, and the 
French people joined together in their 
support of the Crusades. 

Although the Crusades did not ac- 
complish their purpose—to gain control 
CONCEPT: Unity through a common cause. 
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THE CRUSADES — Reasons and Results 
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of the Holy Land for the Christians, they 
did have a lasting effect upon western 
Europe. The people who went on the 
Crusades saw ways of life that were very 
different from their own. hey also saw 
many desirable goods that they had not 
seen before. Western Europeans wanted 
these goods, and trade with the Moslem 
countries to the south increased. Contact 
with different people also broadened the 
knowledge and understanding of the 
people of medieval Europe. 


How would the crusaders’ discovery 
of new types of desirable goods influence 
trade? 


SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils what has motivated them in their lives. 
Also, compare the selection below to memoirs which have been written 
about momentous events like World War II. 


Religion and the Crusades 


The selection that follows has been translated from the 
writings of a man who took part in the Fourth Crusade (1199- 
1201). This account was written years after the Crusade. The 
writer described the events from memory and from written 
documents such as letters and army lists. 


“In the year of our Lord 1198, when Innocent was Pope in 
Rome, Philip was King of France and Richard King of Eng- 
land, there lived in France a man of saintly character called 
Foulques, who was priest of the parish of Neuilly ... This 
same Foulques began to preach the word of God. . . and 
God worked many miracles for his sake. 

“Reports of this good man’s preaching were so widely 
circulated that news of it reached Pope Innocent, who ... 
sent a letter to France commanding the worthy priest to 
preach a Crusade in his name. A little later the Pope sent. . . 
an indulgence [formal, written forgiveness of sins] framed 
as follows: All those who take the Cross [work under the guid- 
ance of God, in this case by joining a Crusade] and remain 
for one year in the service of God in the army shall obtain 
remission of any sins they have committed, provided they have 
confessed them. The hearts of the people were greatly moved 
by the generous terms of this indulgence, and many, on that 
account, were moved to take the Cross.” 


What does this selection tell you about the impor- 


tance of religion to medieval Frenchmen? 





Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 3:8. 


English Nobles in France During the 
twelfth century a new complication arose 
| in the relationship between the kings of 
France and the French nobles. Surpris- 
ingly, one of the strongest landowners in 
France was the king of England. His wife, 


a beautiful woman named Eleanor of 
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“SUGGESTION: Discuss the significance of 


this fact and its effect on the king’s power. 


The Growth of the French Nation 


Aquitaine, had divorced the king of 
France before marrying the king of Eng- 
land. In her own right, she owned huge 
tracts of French territory. Thus, much of 
France was controlled by the English. 


Philip II Early in the thirteenth century 
King Philip II, of the Capetian dynasty, 
defeated the English in a series of major 
battles. Philip II took over the English- 
held lands north of the Loire River. In a 
Crusade he took over some major areas in 
southern France. For the first time, the* 
royal lands were larger than those of the 
noble landowners. 

Philip strengthened the kingdom in 
other ways. He sent out royal agents who 
collected taxes and held trials. The nobles 
began to have less power over the people 
in their areas because when the people 
differed with the nobles, the people could 
now appeal to their king. 

Feudalism Declines Gradually during 
this period, the feudal system began to 
change. Old loyalties were replaced by 
new ways of life. Warfare decreased, and 
roads became safe, thus people did not 
need the protection of a lord. Further- 
more, people became more dependent 
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aUGCGESMONT Discuss this statement. What vested interest 


did the lord have in the people he controlled? What vested 


interest did the king have? 


“upon the king’s protection and upon his 


justice, which was fairer than that of 


many of the lord’s and was alike for all 
people in the kingdom. 

As towns grew stronger, they too be- 
came less dependent upon the nobles. By 
paying taxes to the king, they gained royal 
protection. 

The nobles themselves now needed 
money rather than the services of warrior- 
knights and tenant-serfs. Many serfs were 
able to buy their freedom for a fee. In time 
serfdom virtually disappeared in France, 


and the nobility became a style of living 
without much real power. ** succeEsTION: 


Compare to the present position of nobility. 


Philip ITV and the Estates General In 
1285 Philip IV came to the throne. Dur- 
ing his reign he came in conflict with the 
pope because he removed the clergy from 


government jobs that they had formerly 
held. 


Philip needed the support of the 


French people in his fight against the 
Church. In 1302 Philip formed a congress 


that he called the Estates General. The 
Estates General was made of three 
“estates, or classes of people: the nobles, 
the clergy, and the burghers (merchants 
in the towns). Although it had little actual 
power, the Estates General supported 
Philip in his actions against the Church. 


The Church lost much of its power in the 
French government, and the king became 
the strongest power in France. 


Why do you think Philip did not in- 
clude the peasants in the Estates General? 


The Hundred Years’ War In 1328 Charles 
IV, the last of the Capetians, died. Dis- 
agreement over who the legal successor 
was led to a long series of wars with Eng- 
land, called the Hundred Years’ War. 

During part of this time, there was 
also a civil war in France itself. In the 
early part of the fifteenth century, the king 
of France went mad and two of his nobles 
fought for the crown. The civil war went 
on for many years. In 1415, King Henry V 
of England decided to take advantage 
of the situation. Henry V, who was a dis- 
tant relative of the French king, used his 
kinship as an excuse to invade France; 
and the English soon occupied much of 
northern France. 

Many people, however, did not sup- 
port either of the two nobles. Neither did 
they support the English. Instead, they 
wanted Charles VII, the son of the mad 
king, to rule France. 


Joan of Arc During this dark period in 
France’s history, a young girl named Joan, 


SUGGESTION: Does a government always need the support of its people? 


Why might the French king have needed the support of the people now 1 17 
more than before? (The people were more independent of the lords and 


thus had more power themselves.) 
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“NOTE: Charles VII became king in the year 1422. 
See the map on the opposite page. Discuss with pupils 
what Charles accomplished as shown on the maps. 
the daughter of a farmer, believed that she 
had heard the voices of three saints telling 
her to free France of its English invaders. 
Wearing boy’s clothing, she went to see 
the dauphin—or heir to the throne—the 
man who would become Charles VII. Joan 
convinced him of her ability to lead him 
to victory. 

Leading an army on her white horse, 
she won battle after battle. In time, she 
freed the cathedral at Rheims, where 
French kings were traditionally crowned; 
and with Joan of Arc at his side, Charles 
VII was crowned king of France. 

In time, however, Joan of Arc was 
captured by the British who turned her 
over to the French religious authorities. 
She was tried and convicted of heresy and 
burned at the stake. 


**CONCEPT: Nation-state. 
* A Nation-State Charles managed to keep 


his power, and by 1453 the English were 
driven out of most of France. The two 
sides in the civil war which had split 
France joined in their support of Charles. 
Under the reign of Charles’ successor, 
France expanded and annexed the lands 
of Burgundy, Provence, Maine, and Anjou. 

After the Hundred Years’ War, 
France had a greater sense of unity than 
ever before. The people of France began 
to feel a stronger loyalty for their king 





Joan of Arc at the head of her army. 


than they felt for the nobles. In time, 
loyalty to the king became loyalty to the 
nation. 


How could attack from without sometimes 
unite a people? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. When were the Middle Ages? 
. Why did the Roman Empire decline? 
3. Who was Charlemagne? How did he 
extend his empire? 
4. Define vassal, knight, and serf. 
5. What were the Crusades? What was 
their importance? 
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*SUGGESTION: Have pupils recall their previous reading on feudalism (pages 107-111, 116-117). 
Ask them to list the occupations and responsibilities of people at different levels of the feudal 
structure. 


K* 


An Economist Looks 


at Medieval France 


When an economist studies medieval 
France, he sees that the relationships in 
the feudal system were economic as well 
as social. People had certain specific oc- 


cupations and economic responsibilities in 


a feudal system. 
In the late Middle Ages, trade and 
commerce increased; towns grew; a mid- 


Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 3°11. 


Chapter 





dle class, composed largely of merchants, 
came into existence. All of these develop- 
ments influenced and changed society, 
and they all were in some sense economic 
changes. Thus, the economist who wants 
to understand the life of the Middle Ages 
must study feudalism, and he also must 
investigate what changed it. 


Feudal Life in Medieval France 


Feudalism is the word that we now 
use to describe the many different social 
and economic customs of medieval people. 
However, these people themselves did not 
call their way of life “feudalism.” Unlike 
people today who say that they live in a 
democratic or communistic or capitalistic 
society, medieval people probably did not 
have a special name for their society. They 
took for granted such customs as the serv- 
ices they owed a nobleman, and they did 
not question the noblemen’s rights until 
the late Middle Ages. 


The Lord and His Manor In the feudal 
system, vassals pledged themselves to a 
nobleman of greater military power and 
influence. They agreed to fight for him for 
a certain number of days each year. In 
return, the lord promised to protect his 
vassals, their families, and their land. He 
also promised to administer justice by set- 
tling disputes among them. 

The feudal manor was a large estate, 
or area of land, where the main activity 
was farming. The manor consisted of a 
small village of perhaps a hundred people, 


120 **SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils what CONCEPTS: Feudalism, class structure 


““customs’’ they might take for granted. 
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VISUAL: Let pupils use their imaginations with this drawing. Ask them to describe all the different 
activities they can see going on in the drawing. Some pupils might want to do further research on manor 


aM, ; life and write stories about 
Dy * : i iN ‘“‘a day on a manor.” 
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its surrounding farmlands, a church, and 
the home of the lord. The people on each 
manor produced food, made their own 
clothes, and built their own houses. These 
were self-sufficient communities, and in 
this way they were somewhat like early 
plantations in America. 


The Life of the Serfs Some of the people 
on the manor were freemen, but most 
were serfs. Serfs were halfway between 
freemen and slaves. Unlike slaves, they 
could not be bought or sold apart from the 
land. They were farm workers bound to 
the land, and so they were not free to 
leave their land. As you read in Chapter 
1, many people had become serfs during 
the years of war, because they needed the 
lord and his vassals to protect them. The 
lord had to provide the serf with land to 
farm or a job to do. The serf could not 
own land or property of any kind, and he 
did not receive any wages. He could not 
marry anyone outside his village without 
the lord’s permission. He could not leave 
the manor. Death was the penalty for a 
serf who left the manor and was captured. 

Usually, each serf lived in a thatched 
hut that had a small vegetable garden 
and some fruit trees nearby. He might also 
have some animals like sheep, chickens, 
and pigs to raise. 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss why it was necessary at this time for a manor to be self-sufficient. Compare 
to Brazilian plantation when studying Unit 7. 


The farmland on the manor was di- 
vided into long, narrow strips measured by 
the width of a plow, and each villager had 
to have the same number of strips in each 
field. Most of the better strips—about one 
third to one half of all the cultivated land 
on the manor—were reserved for the lord 
of the manor. The serfs had to do all the 
work on the lord’s land as well as on their 
own. They also had to pay rent and vari- 
ous fees to the lord. When they took grain 
to the lord’s mill to be ground, they paid 
him a fee. They paid him when they took 
their bread to his ovens to be baked. They 
paid a fee when they married, and they 
paid one when a father died and a son took 
over his work. There was little or no 
money in use until the later Middle Ages, 
and so the rent and fees were paid in 


grain, bread, chickens, cheese, fruit, and 
woven wool. 


Although the serf’s position does not 
seem good to us today, in medieval times 
it provided some security. If a serf did 
flee the manor, he had to face a dangerous 
world alone. 


Suppose weather conditions were 
such that the serf could not produce a 
good crop of grain or fruit during one 
year. What effect do you think this would 
have had on the serf’s life? 


122 **SUGGESTION: Elicit from pupils the understanding that this was the main 


way in which the lord obtained food, clothing, etc., for his own use. 
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“SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils what it would have been like to live in their own environment 
1000 years ago. In what ways have the people in your area changed their environment today? 


Geography and Medieval Life The lives 
of the people of medieval France were 
tied to the land. As you have read, 
throughout the greater part of the Middle 
Ages, most people were farmers. These 
medieval farmers had few of the advan- 
tages of modern farmers. They had no 
tractors and no chemical fertilizers. They 
had no other way to support themselves 
except by what they could grow on 
the land. There were no air conditioners 
and only fires to heat their homes. 
* People could do little to change their 





environment. 

However, the land of France offered 
its medieval inhabitants many natural 
advantages. There were many rivers that 
were navigable—that is, people could 
travel on them in boats. France’s climate 
is moderate, not too hot or too cold. Rain 
falls in France in amounts and at times 
that was good for the crops of medieval 
** farmers. The rain also kept the rivers high 
enough for boats to travel on them, but 
did not make them so full that there was 
flooding. 


** REFERENCE: Compare to Nigerian rivers when 
studying Unit 6. 


In what ways do you think geography 
affects the ways people live? 

How might the history of medieval 
France have been different if the geog- 
raphy of the land had been different? 


kkk *& 


Agricultural Changes People once 
thought of the Middle Ages as a period | 
during which learning died and new ideas 
could not flourish. Medieval times have 
often been called the “dark ages.” As you 
read this unit on Medieval France, you 
will see that today historians know that 
learning and trade and change did occur 
in the Middle Ages, though they were not | 
widespread. | 








One important change that occurred 
was an agricultural revolution. The pop- | 
ulation of what is now France was small 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
Growing enough food for the people was 





not hard. In time, however, the population 
began to increase. 

Define an “agricultural revolution.” *** 
What happens to the demand for food 
when the population increases? ***suGGESTION: 


If pupils are familiar with the Industrial Revolution, ask them 
to compare it with this revolution. 


Forests were cleared and swamps 
were drained to provide more farmland. 





Finding better ways to use the available 
land so that it would produce more food 
became very important to people. Over 
a long period of time this necessity for 
more food led to the development of better 
ways of farming. The results of these agri- 
cultural changes were new ways of life for 


kk kk 


medieval Frenchmen. 


SUGGESTION: If pupils are familiar with the agricultural changes in the American west, 


ask them to compare the medieval French agricultural changes with those on the American 123 
frontier (the effect of a new plow on the settlement of the great plains, etc.). 
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INVESTIGATING 


aily Life on a Feudal Manor 


The pictures on these two pages come from a 
book written in medieval times. They show 
scenes from the lives of free men and serfs on 
a feudal manor. Each picture shows an activity 
for one of the twelve months. Can you tell what 
is going on in each picture? How important 
were the changing seasons to medieval peas- 
ants? How are farmers today affected by the 
changing seasons? Were the weather condi- 
tions of the different seasons more important 
now or then? Why? 
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Crop Rotation One way in which people 
learned to make better use of their land 
was by changing the system of cultivating, 
or planting, the fields. In the early Middle 
Ages most of farmland in France was cul- 
tivated as it had been in the days of the 
Roman rule. Each year grain was planted 
in one field, while another field was left 
unplanted. Like today’s farmers, medieval 
farmers realized that one way of restoring 
some of the minerals that soil needs to be 
fertile is to give the land “a rest.” 
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As medieval Frenchmen began to 
look for ways to grow more food, they dis- 
covered that in many areas the climate 
permitted two crops of grain to be grown 
each year. One crop could be planted in 
the spring and harvested the following 
fall; the second crop could be planted in 
the fall and harvested the following spring. 
Therefore a new type of crop rotation was 
possible: one based upon three fields. 
Study the chart above, which shows you 
how this method of crop rotation works. 


“NOTE: Animal bones also were used often. 


***SUGGESTION: Ask pupils how this could be an advantage and a disadvantage (more food, but fewer 
““jobs’’ as farmers). They will read more about this later in the chapter. 


What would be the advantages of 
using three fields instead of two? 


The Iron Plow The development of a 
new type of plow was another major 
factor in the agricultural revolution. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago, man 
learned that he could plant seeds in the 
earth and grow food. At first, farmers scat- 
tered the seeds on the ground where many 
of them were carried off by the wind. Later, 
farmers found that they had better re- 
sults when they planted the seeds in holes 
* in the ground. Soon men were using sticks 
to dig the land for planting. These simple 
sticks were the first plows. For thousands 
of years, plows changed very little. At the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, farmers 
still plowed the land with sticks, fastened 
to a pair of oxen which pulled this “dig- 
ging stick” through the soil. 

During the early Middle Ages, how- 
ever, two events occurred that changed 
plowing: (1) a sharp, curved plowshare 
(the part of a plow that actually cuts the 
soil) was developed and (2) a number of 
*«large iron mines were discovered in 
France. The result was a new iron plow- 
share capable of breaking deep into the 
soil, turning it, and cutting it into loose 
pieces. The new plow made it easier to 
cultivate the heavy, rich soil of France. 


More food could be grown—by fewer 
farmers. 


The wheel and the plow are only two 
of the many inventions that appeared in 
civilizations throughout the world over 
thousands of years of time. No one knows 
who invented them or when they first 
appeared. Describe how and why inven- 
tions like the wheel and the first plow 
might have taken place. Think about the 
new plow that was developed in the Mid- 
dle Ages. In what ways do you think the 
earlier inventions like the first wheel and 
the first plow might have been developed 
for the same reasons? 

What do you think are some of the 
reasons why technological changes occur? 


The Horse Another factor also changed 
farming in the early Middle Ages. People 
began to use horses as farm animals. 
Horses are more efficient farm animals 
than oxen. They can work longer hours, 
and they move faster. When a new kind 
of harness and shoulder collar were de- 
veloped for horses, horses could be used 
both for plowing and for hauling. 


What do you think would be the re- 
sult of using a faster, more efficient ani- 
mal for farming? : 


**SUGGESTION: Have pupils investigate other changes which came about 127 


with the availability of iron (stronger weapons, etc.). 
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Grapes have long been an important crop in France, 
and winemaking has been a major industry. Top, a 


medieval tapestry shows winemaking in feudal times. 
Bottom, winemaking in France today. Notice the 
similarities between the methods. Why do you think 
winemaking has remained largely a hand operation? 








CONCEPT: Urban development 


Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 3:12. 


The Development of Medieval Towns 


Almost all the towns and cities that 
flourished in the Roman Empire had been 
badly hurt by the barbarian invasions from 
the west and north in the early Middle 
Ages. The barbarians did not understand 
why people lived in towns and cities, and 
so they did not maintain buildings, streets, 
or aqueducts. Because roads between 
cities were unsafe and poorly kept up, 
trade suffered badly. 

Later, however, people produced 
more food, and fewer people were needed 
for farming. Thus, some people were able 
to take up other occupations on the 
manor. Also, because more food was being 
produced than the people on the manor 
needed, people could live in towns and 
» buy surplus food from nearby manors. 





*CONCEPT: Surplus 
Do you think people can create a 


highly developed society when they have 
to spend all of their time in agriculture? 
Why? What part do you think towns and 
cities play in a society? 


Trade Fairs Soon the French nobles be- 
gan to take advantage of their position 
between northern and southern centers 
of commerce. The counts of Champagne, 
whose lands were located near the great 


rivers of Europe, started to hold trade 
fairs where merchants brought their wares 
to sell. The Italians brought fine cloth, 
swords, and horses. Silks, spices, and sugar 
were brought from the Orient. The traders 
of Flanders brought their woolen cloth 
and furs and honey from farther north. 


**SUGGESTION: Pupils should recall that people also 


were exposed to new goods through the returning crusaders. 


In what ways might these new goods 
have changed medieval people’s lives? 
In what ways could something that you 
had never seen or heard of before change 
your life today? 


Towns As Commercial Centers As the 
merchants became more successful, they 
were able to establish permanent places 
of business. Since it was natural to settle 
where groups of people already lived to- 
pe themanch ceulements sametimes beni 





near the manor of an important lord or 
they might be connected with a great 
church center. For example, on the Ile- 
de-Cite, there was the cathedral, the 
bishop’s palace, and the king’s residence. 
Many people lived there—craftsmen who 
produced ornaments for the church, no- 
bles, and clergy. With encouragement 
from the lords, merchants began to move 
into similar population centers. 


*** SUGGESTION: Elicit pupils reactions to this statement. Why is this true? Do any pupils 
disagree with the statement? You might compare the development and location of modern 129 


shopping centers in heavily populated suburban areas. 
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Two pictures from medieval times show the 
increasing importance of towns in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Top, a priest blesses 
a trade fair; bottom, an armor shop, with 
craftsmen and a customer. 


*CONCEPT: Specialization 
Craftsmen who had developed skills « 
on the manor left the overpopulated 
manor villages and moved to the new 
towns. A lively trade between the towns ** 
and the manor villages began to develop. 
The towns needed food from the villages, 
and the country people needed to buy 
clothes and tools from the towns, since 
many of the craftsmen had moved there. 


**CONCEPT: Commerce 


Money The trade of the merchants at the 
fairs and the trade of the new towns was 
conducted with coined money. Coined 
money had been in wide usage during the 
safe days of the Roman Empire. When the 
Empire began to fall, emperors substituted 
valueless metals for gold and silver, and 
the use of money instead of goods de- ««« 
clined. During most of the early Middle 
Ages, most people used produce—grain, 
fruit, and animals—to trade for goods or 
==" services they wanted. However, money 


***CONCEPT: Money as a means of exchange. 
***REFERENCE: Barbarian coin, page 101. 





**SUGGESTION: Note that people on manor had common interests also (protection from danger, the 
production of good crops, the fairness of the lord, etc.) Ask pupils what common interests they 


have. 
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was in fairly wide use by the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in France. 


What does the chart above tell you 
about the advantages that money has 
over produce as a means of buying some- 
thing? What other advantages can you 
think of? In what ways would the use of 
money be related to the growth of trade? 
to the development of towns? 


*CONCEPT: Social change 


* 


kk 


***SUGGESTION: Discuss how the growth of towns facilitated the fulfillment of the towns — 
people’s desires (i.e. could they have achieved their goal in the manoral system). 
Discuss also how the people's desires facilitated the growth of towns 
(eq. the desire for profit leads to greater productivity, etc.) 


Towns Changed the Feudal System By 
the twelfth century, towns ranging in size 
from a few hundred to several thousand 
inhabitants found throughout 
France. The most important townspeople 


were 


were merchants and craftsmen. Since the 
people of the towns had common interests, 
ile gbandledsrorcthenmibaptolectathese 
interests. They wished most of all to be 
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freemen, and they did not want to serve 
the neighboring lords. They wanted to 
own property and to make or sell their 
goods for their own profit rather than for 
that of the lord’s. They wanted to have 
their own government and to make their 
own laws. Sometimes the towns staged 
armed rebellions against the lords to 
achieve these rights. 

Often the townspeople got their de- 
mands by dealing directly with the king 
instead of with the lords. They agreed to 
pay the king an annual tax, and he in turn 
granted them certain rights. He guaran- 
teed their property rights and stated that 
no townsman was a serf. In many towns, 
any serf who lived there a year and a day 
became a freeman. Many of the lords 
also granted rights to townspeople in areas 
once controlled by the lord. 
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*SUGGESTION: 
Recall the dis- 
cussion of tax 
records on page 


110. = 


**SUGGESTION: 
Show pupils a 
map of Paris today 
to show them the 
position of the 
Seine in the city. 


Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 3-12. 


Medieval Paris 


About two thousand years ago, a few fishermen and their 
families lived on a tiny island in the Seine River. The name 
of this insignificant place was Lutetia Parisorum, known to 
us today as Paris. 

By the height of the Middle Ages, Paris was one of the 
largest cities in the medieval world. From the tax roll of the 
year 1292 we know that Paris then had 352 streets, 10 squares, 
11 cross roads, and more than 100,000 inhabitants. 

On the right bank of the river was the commercial dis- 
trict. There, goods were produced and sold, and the masters 
of the guilds met to determine policy. The left bank was 
crowded with convents, schools, and colleges. Black-robed 
priests and monks walked the streets arguing religious points. 

Even to a modern American, medieval Paris would have 
seemed noisy during the daytime. Town criers shouted the 
news, businessmen argued in the streets, vendors “hawked” 
food and clothing, children shouted, and churchbells rang. 

The kings of France lived in Paris, and the city was filled 
with important government buildings and great churches. 
However, most Parisians lived in small houses on narrow, dirty 
streets. They worked long hours and seldom saw the sun. Beg- 
gars and thieves roamed the city, and the danger of disease 
was always present. 

Life in Paris was difficult for the average man, but even 
then Frenchmen were proud of their city. It was a medieval 
Parisian who said, “Just as the moon outshines the stars in 
brilliance, so does this city, the seat of monarchy, lift her proud 
head above the rest.” 





Walls and towers built in the Middle Ages still stand in many French towns. 
How could the walls above have offered protection to townspeople? 

(Lesson 8, cont'd.) 

Walled Towns The towns took over their 


own defense and surrounded their bound- 
ries with stone walls. As the towns ex- 
panded, new walls were built. In Paris 
today, you can still see parts of different 
walls that were used from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries to protect the city. 


New Forms of Government The towns- 
people were also very concerned with 
protecting their means of making a living. 
They passed many laws and regulations to 





eliminate competition. They forbade cer- 
tain trades, and they required farmers 
from the neighborhood to sell their pro- 
duce only in the town markets. Since the 
farmers had to come to town to trade, the 
jobs of the town craftsmen were pro- 
tected. The towns charged heavy taxes on 
the goods of merchants who did not live 
in the town to make sure that most of the 


business would go to their own merchants. 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss competition. Why would someone want to eliminate competition? 133 


Who would benefit? Who would suffer? 


**SUGGESTION: Compare to present-day import duties. 
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*NOTE: Some organizations of workers are still called guilds (e.g., the newspaper guilds). 


Guilds Another way the merchants and 
craftsmen of the towns protected their 
livelihoods was by forming associations, or 
guilds. Almost every occupation had its 
own guild. 





A guild was like a club or labor union. 
There were guilds of weavers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, grocers, tailors, and other 
trades. The members of the merchant 
guild were the richest and most powerful, 
and often the leaders of the merchant 
guild were the main leaders of the town. 


Look at the chart above. What are 
the differences between guilds and trade 
unions? Who controls the prices of manu- 
factured goods today? the quality? 
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**SUGGESTION: Discuss why this was true 


(merchants controlled the buying and 


The Growth of the Middle Class The 
merchants often saved large amounts of 
money. Some built expensive mansions for 
themselves, while others bought land or 
started banking operations that further 
increased their wealth. These merchants, 
or burghers, (from burgh, the German 
word for town), aligned themselves with 
the kings against the lords. They began 
to receive political recognition from the 
kings. By the fourteenth century, they 
were sitting in assemblies, advising the 


kings along with the nobles and clergy. 


Why did the kings recognize the 
burghers? Why were the burghers con- 
sidered members of the middle class? 


change 


selling in the towns). 
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***CONCEPTS: Class structure, 


**x 





Serfs Gained Freedom By the thirteenth 
century the lives of the many serfs still in 
France were affected by the existence of 
the towns and their money economy. The 
lords were constantly in need of money. 
They wanted to buy the luxuries now 
available, and they maintained an expen- 
sive life-style. The lords began to borrow 
money from moneylenders and were al- 
most always in debt. 

The presence of the free townspeople 
so close by made freedom seem more ac- 
‘cessible to the serfs. Moreover, by selling 
their surplus produce to a town, many 
serfs had accumulated enough money to 
buy their freedom. The lords, who needed 
money to pay their debts, were quite 
happy to take the serfs’ money in return 
for their freedom. Thus, serfs were freed 
in large numbers. Sometimes a lord would 
give an entire village of serfs their freedom 
at one time in return for a certain sum of 
money. 

The nobles began to rent their lands 
to the freed serfs, and they collected rents 
in money instead of produce. Now the 
freedmen could keep for themselves 
whatever they produced. 

The lords also accepted money pay- 
ments instead of services from their vas- 
sals. In this way, the basic responsibilities 
of the feudal relationships were changed 


into financial agreements. With the money 
they collected, the lords could afford to 
hire paid soldiers, called mercenaries, for 
their wars. Now the ability to wage war 
depended upon financial ability. Since 
kings could collect fees from cities and 
towns, as well as from their vassals, royal 
finances were often in better condition 
than the financial affairs of the nobility. 
In time, French kings were able to extend 
their power by using strong armies of 
hired soldiers. 


**NOTE: This term is still used for hired soldiers. 


In what ways did economic needs 
change the relationship between lords and 
serfs? How might the serfs have changed 
as their position in society changed? How 
might they have felt as freemen? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What were the obligations of a lord 
in the feudal system? 

2. What was the difference between a 
serf and a freeman? between a serf 
and a slave? 

3. What were the benefits to a lord who 
held a fair on his property? 

4. What did the guilds do? 

5. Why and how did the middle class 


gain power? 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss the general truth in this statement. 135 
How can the thought behind it be applied to other situations 


today? 
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A Sociologist Looks 


at Medieval France 


ft Ie ee LS 
Chapter 


“SUGGESTION: Have pupils review the Church’s political role 


in Medieval France. 


During the Middle Ages the Church 


was a powerful force in the political and 
spiritual life of most people. During much 


of the period, learning and education 
were in the hands of the Church. In time, 
however, universities began to develop 


Begin Lesson 10, Guide page 3-14. 


as more independent institutions, even 
though most teachers and many students 
were members of the clergy. To the soci- 


ologist today who studies the Middle Ages, 
Church and university tell much about 


medieval man. 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to speculate on what 


the sociologist will learn (eq. how people think). 


The Church in Medieval Society 


CONCEPT: Religion 
The Roman Catholic Church was a 


powerful force in medieval society. The 
Church played an important part in 
everybody’s life, from serf to king. 


Catholic Power There were many rea- 
sons why the Church had so much power 
in the Middle Ages. Almost all Europeans 
were Catholic and felt that the will of the 
Church represented the will of God. 

The Church was also very wealthy. 
It owned monasteries, large cathedrals, 
and much land throughout Europe. The 
Church received donations from every 
person, rich or poor, each year. 
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The Church controlled education 
throughout much of the Middle Ages. For 
centuries, almost the only educated peo- 
ple in Europe were priests and monks. 
They kept the records and accounts of a 
kingdom and advised the kings. When 
universities were formed, much that was 
taught concerned religion. 


In what ways do money and educa- 
tion increase the power of a person or of 
an institution like the Church? 


How Church and State Were Related 
Since the Church had so much power, it 





*K* 





had a strong influence on the state. The 
pope was the head of the Church, which 
represented God’s will. The kings also 
believed that their power came from God. 
The kings’ belief is called the divine right 
of kings. 

French kings had to be crowned 
by the pope. When Charlemagne was 
crowned emperor in 800 by the pope, 
people believed that God, through the 
pope, gave Charlemagne the crown of the 
empire. They believed that God approved 
of Charlemagne’s right to rule. 

The kings could not tax the Church 
lands without the permission of the pope. 
Members of the clergy—monks, priests, 
and nuns—could not be tried in a state 
court. They had to be tried in a Church 
court, even if the crime they were accused 
of had nothing to do with the Church. 
Also, all laws had to be Catholic. This 
meant that the laws made by the kings 
could not go against the laws of the 
Church. 


Disputes Between the Church and the 
Nobles By the thirteenth century, the 
situation began to change. The nobles and 
the kings began to want more power. 
They thought that the Church should not 
be involved in state affairs that had noth- 
ing to do with religion. 

*“*SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to imagine that they 


are the leaders of the medieval church. What 
powers would they be most agreeable at 
giving up? 


“SUGGESTION: Discuss why the nobles would want 


the power to appoint bishops. 


Disagreements between the Church 
and the nobles and kings began over sev- 
eral issues. If the nobles needed money for 
a war, they would tax a monastery. The 
pope would object and a dispute would 
begin. Another problem was the special 
Church court. Since the Church had the 
exclusive right to try priests and monks, 
the nobles and kings wanted the special 
Church courts abolished. 

The nobles and kings also thought 
that the Church owned too much land, 
and so they sometimes seized Church 


property. In addition, there was an argu- 


ment about who should appoint bishops 
and heads of monasteries. The pope held 


this power but the nobles wanted it, or at 
least a share of it. 

The arguments among the Church, 
the nobles, and the kings went on for a 


long time. Gradually the Church had to 
give up much of its power and influences. 


What are some of the ways in which 
the interests of the Church and of the 
nobles and kings differed in the Middle 
Ages? Can you think of any ways in which 
the interests of churches and of govern- 
ments might differ today? The United 
States’ Constitution calls for separation 


between church and state. Do you think “ai 


that this is a good policy? Why? 
***SUGGESTION: This might be 

a good topic for a formal class- 137 
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VISUAL: Elicit pupils’ feelings about this drawing. 
Also, discuss the presence of the cow (probably 
included to indicate that agriculture as well as studies 
was a part of life in this monastery). 
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Monasteries 


Many of the medieval 


clergy were monks. When a person en- 


tered a monastery to become a monk, he 
had to give up all the things of the world. 
He was not supposed to spend time with 
his family and friends nor to be interested 
in money or possessions. However, not 
everyone who entered a monastery really 
wanted to be a monk. Sometimes if a 
family did not have much money or had 
too many children, they made arrange- 
ments to send some of their children to 
a monastery. Often, too, sons who never 
married went into a monastery. 
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*SUGGESTION: If possible obtain photographs of 
modern monastaries. Point out to pupils that the 

In some orders it remains 

much the same as it was in 


monastic life exists today. 
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This drawing from a medieval book shows a 
holy man studying in a monastery. 


Usually, life in a monastery was sim- 
ple and routine. The monks spent much 
of their time in prayer. Besides praying, 
a monk might work in the fields or study. 
The young monks and even some men who 
were not monks were taught many differ- 
ent subjects in the monastery. Because 
Latin was the only written language at the 
time, they learned Latin as well as arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy, and music. 

Monks made discoveries in botany 
and geology. They collected such things 
as herbs and animal skins to find out if 
they had any healing powers. 


How were the monks’ lives different 
from those of the people outside the mon- 
astery? What might be some of the reasons 
why some monks were well educated? 


Books in the Monasteries Hand-written 
textbooks were used in the monasteries. 
One book that was usually found in mon- 
asteries was a Latin grammar book. There 
was also almost always a Latin translation 
of the works of Aristotle, a great philoso- 
pher of ancient Greece.There were other 
books which told about life and science 


as it was understood in those days. 


** ANSWERS: Answers should include 
“‘time.’’ Recall the discussion of the 
blue question in column 1, page 129. 


medieval times. In other orders, 
many modernizations have taken place. 





The monks who copied 
books by hand were called 
scribes. Right, two scribes 
at work. How might our 
lives today be different 
without the work of medie- 
val scribes? 


Some monks did not just read and 
translate books. They also wrote books of 
their own; and when they were not busy 
writing books or studying, they would 
spend their time copying books. Books 
were copied on parchment, a material 
which was made from the skins of sheep 
and goats. A single book required much 
parchment and months or years of work. 

The monks did not mind spending 
their time copying books. They thought 
it was a way of winning the good will of 

* God. They tried to make the books they 
copied as beautiful as they could, in order 
to honor God. 


Do you think there were many 
books in medieval times? Why? How did 
the monks’ work help to educate the peo- 
ple who came after them? 





























An early printing press. What does a printing 
press do? Why is it considered one of the most 
important inventions ever made? 


*SUGGESTION: It might be valuable for pupils to compare the monks’ feelings 139 


to their own desires to make something beautiful or to do something well for 


someone they care about. 
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Sometime around the end of the 
twelfth century, the bishops of the 
Church began to build cathedrals 
—magnificent churches where 
bishops preside. They wanted the 
cathedrals to be huge and beauti- 





ful because they were to be the 
“houses of God.” The cathedrals 
were made of stone and stood high 
above the wooden and thatched 
houses where the people lived. 
Their spires stretched up into the 





sky as though they were reaching 
up to God. Many of the great medi- 
eval cathedrals still stand today 
and can hold tens of thousands 
of people. 





Many of these cathedrals, espe- 
cially in France, are built in a style 
called “Gothic.” Earlier cathedrals 
had had massive walls to support 
soaring roofs. Inside they were 
often dark and gloomy. 

The roofs of Gothic cathedrals, 
however, were upheld by graceful 
outside braces and internal, 
pointed arches and supports. Now 
the architects could use thinner 
walls and large expanses of stained 


glass. The insides of Gothic cathe- 
drals were light and airy, and light 
shining through the stained glass 
windows cast a rosy glow. 

To build such a huge cathedral, 
workers and artists of many kinds 
were needed. The bishops of the 


town would first pick an architect, 
who made a design and plan for 
the cathedral. Then workmen were 
hired to put up the main structure 
of the cathedral. Artists were hired 
to do woodwork and ironwork, to 
paint pictures, to design stained 











glass windows, and to decorate the 
cathedral in many other ways. 

The people nearby gave what 
they could because the church 
leaders promised them many 
things if they did. Prayers would be 
said for them, and their sins would 
be forgiven by the Church, if they 
gave something for the building of 
the cathedrals. 














How would it make you feel to stand next to a 
40-story building or near a 3,000-foot-high mountain? 
How do you think that a person in the Middle Ages felt 
when he looked at a cathedral? Do you think that a serf 
felt differently than a nobleman? Explain. 

Why did medieval people contribute to the building 
of a cathedral? 

What did cathedrals symbolize, or mean, in medieval 
society? What kinds of buildings do you think are sym- 
bolic of our society? 
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Centers of Learning in Medieval Cities 


CONCEPT: Education 

The Universities Another place in 
which books had great importance and 
value was the universities. Universities 
were sometimes part of the Church, but 
they did have some independence. In uni- 
versities, books were sold, traded, and 
rented but there were far fewer books 
than in a university today. Because of 
this, students learned largely by listening 


to teachers rather than by reading books. 


By the thirteenth century, people 
from all over Europe attended the uni- 
versities in France. There were courses 
for people who wanted to become artists 
or theologians or doctors or lawyers. Re- 
ligion and philosophy, however, were 
the most important studies. 

The most famous teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Paris was a monk named 

«Thomas Aquinas. He thought that find- 
ing truth was the most important goal 
in life. Most scholars at that time believed 
that truth could be found only by divine 
revelation—that is, by a gift of God. 
Aquinas believed that the truth also could 
be found through careful reasoning. 


Would modern science be possible if 
men did not believe in reasoning? Why? 





What do you think is happening in this drawing 
of a class in a medieval university? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Why were large cathedrals built in 
medieval France? 

2. Why was the pope the person who 
crowned Charlemagne emperor? 

3. Why did the nobles and the clergy 
disagree in the Middle Ages? 

4. What did the monks do and learn in 
the monasteries? 

5. Who was Thomas Aquinas? What was 
one important belief held by him? 


*SUGGESTION: Especially able pupils would be able to do research 
on the life of Thomas Aquinas and report to the class. 143 
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UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


What conditions led to the develop- 
ment of feudalism in the Middle Ages? 
Do you think feudalism answered the 
needs of the people? Explain. What 
led to the decline of feudalism? 
What evidence would you give from 
your reading to show that the Church 
was both powerful and political? Why 
might a ruler seek the support of the 
Church? Do you think that religion 
today plays a strong political role in 
the United States? Explain. 


Why is location important to the de- 
velopment of a town? Is it as impor- 
tant today as it was in the Middle 
Ages? What advantages did a medie- 
val townsman have that a serf did not 
have? 

The Middle Ages have often been 
called the “Dark Ages.” Do you think 
that this is a good name for the medi- 
eval period? Explain your answer. 
What do you think would be the most 
descriptive name for the period? 
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ACTIVITIES 


Knighthood and the Age of Heraldry were colorful chap- 
ters in the history of the Middle Ages. Do research to find 
out about the training of a knight, his duties, and his way 
of life. Identify some famous knights and tell of their 
adventures in an illustrated report. Include drawings of 
different kinds of armor, swords, and shields. 

Using library books, read the story of Joan of Arc. Then, 
pretend you are a newspaper reporter who has been as- 
signed to cover Joan’s trial for heresy. Write your eye- 
witness account. Include the background of the trial, the 
charges against her, and her answers to the charges. 
Pretend that you are a guild member in a medieval town. 
Make a speech explaining why you are in the guild. 

As a class project, prepare an “illuminated manuscript.” 
Use library books to find examples of medieval lettering. 
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UNIT 4 


India 


Introducing the Unit 


India dates back to the very beginnings of civilization on this planet, yet has some of the newest, 
most modern steel and atomic energy plants. The vast Indian subcontinent stretches for 2,000 miles 
rising from tropical waters to glacial ice, and there is more vertical distance in India than any 
nation in the world. 

More people live on this subcontinent than live in all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Although India is vastly rich in culture and tradition, thousands of her people starve to death each 
year. Although most Indians have a simple philosophic approach to life, they also have one of the 
most complex forms of social organization. 

This land of great contradictions defies man’s attempts to explain or summarize it in books of 
many volumes, much less in one unit. Yet, by approaching a study of India from a variety of per- 
spectives there are many valid lessons to be learned, even from limited study. It is with this purpose 
in mind that the authors have chosen four different perspectives from which to view India and 
organized these views around generalizations that apply not only to India but have broad applica- 
bility in the social sciences. 

However, before beginning the study of India, the teacher may want to engage the class in a 
pre-learning exercise with two specific purposes in mind, first to take an inventory of the various 
attitudes, prejudices, stereotypes, and general levels of factual information possessed by the class as 
a whole, and second to provide somewhat of a pre-test to assist both the teacher and the pupils in 
evaluating relative achievements of goals and objectives. 

Ask each pupil to share with the class what comes to his mind when he thinks of India, i.e. the 
land, its people, customs, animals, or any aspect of the country he may remember from stories, 
movies, television or newspapers. The teacher should have a few general questions ready to present 
to get the discussion started. It should be noted that in such an exercise, responses will vary widely, 
but invariably some pupils in the class will offer statements referring to the worship of cows and the 
charming of snakes. The country and its people may often be described in terms such as “back- 
ward,” “primitive,” “strange,” or “superstitious.” However, record all reactions. 

Note for further discussions that pupils may not necessarily be wrong in some of their facts, but 
rather that they are looking at another culture out of context and from their own limited perspective. 
At this point, the teacher should try to clarify what is meant by perspective and context. One way to 
approach this is to reverse the situation by asking the class to imagine what Indian pupils might say, 
if asked by their teacher, to describe America and Americans before studying about us. The teacher 
should then ask pupils to consider what kinds of ideas Indian pupils have about America and what 
might be the source of their ideas. Note that the American movie has made a great impact on other 
nations but has seldom given an accurate or desirable image. Ask pupils what they would think of 
America, if their only knowledge came from Hollywood. Ask what kind of Americans an Indian child 
may have seen in his country. Would it not be surprising for pupils to think all Americans are rich 
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and travel around the world, or all Americans in the western states ride horses, carry guns, and kill 
“Red Indians,” as the people of India refer to our Indians? Discuss other misconceptions that Indian 
pupils might have. Then ask if we might also have some misconceptions about them. 

These exercises should help pupils begin to develop an awareness of differences in perspective or 
viewpoint, although this is a most difficult challenge and is at the heart of teaching social studies. 
Other suggestions will be offered later in the guide. 


Chapter 1 An Anthropologist Looks at India 


CONCEPTS 
Tradition e Change « Religion « Family 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Although no society or social system is completely static, resistance to change and rate of 
change are factors affected by strong traditions. 

2. Traditions rooted in important institutions such as the family and religious beliefs become 
strengthened where such institutions reinforce each other over long periods of time. 

3. All societies or social systems are logical and reasonable if examined in terms of their own 
beliefs, values and traditions, regardless of how illogical or unreasonable they may appear to 
observers outside of such societies. 


PROCESSES 


Observing « Researching e Comparing ¢ Contrasting e Discussing « Analyzing « Evaluating 
e Synthesizing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to describe the status of family and religious life 
in India using terms factually descriptive of these traditional social institutions, avoiding such 
judgmental terms as backward, silly, strange or superstitious. Where judgmental terms are necessarily 
used pupils will note the criterion and the context in which such terms are used. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER read Chapter 1. Are they refuted by the text? 


? ¥ 
Refer to the list of descriptions pupils made of Are they. supponteds bysthesterthy Wbeneiays 


their image of India and its people before start- 
ing the unit. Sort out those terms that seem to 
fit the categories of family and social life and 
religious beliefs and practices. Suggest that 
pupils refer to these preconceptions as they 
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dence indicates support of such preconceptions, 
how might an awareness of the cultural context 
enable us to understand how such seemingly 
strange ways can be reasonable and logical to 
the Indian? 


Note: A basic problem in attempting to 
understand any culture other than our own is 
the difficulty of conceptualization. Whether 
pupil or adult we invariably attempt to apply 
to the foreign culture or society the values and 
criteria of our own. The very questions we ask 
are loaded with our own culture, not to mention 
the further problem of dealing with the answers 
we get to our questions. Although no few les- 
sons or units of study on other cultures can 
solve this problem, one significant step towards 
such a solution can be made when pupils come 
to know this problem exists and are challenged 
to find new ways to see and perceive other 
peoples and cultures. 


LESSON 1 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDIAN TRADITION 
(pp. 147-156) 


LESSON FOCUS: Development of the Hindu 
religion, the caste system, and later religions 


The teacher should encourage pupils to ob- 
serve, compare, and contrast our own religious 
institutions and our own families with those of 
India. Then suggest they analyse the following 
questions, some of which were actually asked 
by Indian students of an American visiting their 
country: 

“Do you not believe in many gods too—the 
Father God, the Son of God and the Sacred 
Ghost?” “Do you not believe in life after 
death?” “We have been told colored Americans 
cannot worship your God in the same houses as 
white Americans. Is this so?” “Why did America 
drop the atom bomb on colored Asians and not 
on white Europeans?” “Why do the Red Amer- 
icans in your country have no representatives in 
your Congress?” “Are not the Negroes, the Red 
Indians, and other colored Americans the ‘out- 
casts’ in your society? We have heard that they 
do the unpleasant jobs no one else wants to do. 
Is this so?” 


The teacher may well want to take time to 
discuss each of these conceptions Indians have 
of our socio-religious systems, and to good ad- 
vantage. However, the main point to be made 
here is that such questions asked by persons in 
another culture about our culture can often pro- 
vide greater insights into the values and criteria 
of the questioner himself. Carrying this just 
one step farther, suggest that we look again 
at the kinds of questions we ask about others. 
What can they tell us about ourselves? 


Comparing Buddism, Islam and Christianity 
tc Hinduism: Time context often helps pupils 
to gain another perspective and make com- 
parisons in terms of which came first. Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism were very old before 
Christ was born. Have pupils look up the ap- 
proximate dates of origin in the classroom ency- 
clopedia. Pupils may be surprised to learn that 
Islam is a relatively new religion compared to 
the other three. 

Have pupils look at the four religions in 
the context of majority-minority comparisons in 
India. (Hindus 85 percent, Moslems 10 percent, 
Christians 2 percent, Buddhists approximately 
one half of a percent.) Have pupils compare 
the followers of these four religions in other 
areas of the world. (See World Almanac under 
“Religion, Religious Population of the World.” ) 
Which religions have strong worldwide follow- 
ing? Which religions tend to be more heavily 
associated with one particular country? one 
particular region of the world? 

Have pupils compare basic beliefs of each 
of the four religions. Have pupils list major be- 
liefs of each one and then look for similarities 
between them as well as basic differences. Is 
there any one general teaching that is found in 
all four? Pursue the idea presented in the text 
(p. 156) that Islam and Christianity had an 
appeal to particular groups of Hindus (lower 
castes and outcastes) but that few Brahmans 
adopted either. Ask pupils how a person’s caste 
might affect his view of his religion. Is there 
any evidence of such an effect in the United 
States? If pupils think not, the teacher may care 
to read a portion of Vance Packard’s The 
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Status Seekers (see Readings and Sources, p. 
4-24) noting the high correlation between socio- 
economic status in the United States and mem- 
bership in various religious groups. (Due to 
the nature of some of the material covered in 
Packard’s book, the teacher should use discre- 
tion in suggesting that pupils themselves do the 
research. ) 


| LESSON 2 | 


THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY IN 
INDIAN LIFE 
(pp. 156-161) 


LESSON FOCUS: The family + Value placed 
on children + Arranged marriages + Overpopula- 
tion 


Begin by again asking pupils to discuss 
questions actually asked by Indian students: 

“We hear family life in America is break- 
ing up fast. Why are there so many divorces? 
How can you expect to have good husbands 
and wives without your parents wisely choos- 
ing them for you?” “Why do Americans have 
so few children? Do they not like children?” 
“Who will take care of the parents in old age if 
they do not have many children?” 

Pupils may have difficulty accepting the 
fact that marriages are arranged by the elders 
in the families in India. Again applying their 
own criteria and values, they may express their 
opinions that all Indian young people must hate 
and resent such a “cruel” and “unfair” arrange- 
ment. 

The Story of India by Seymour Fersh (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 4:24) has a section on 
Hindu weddings and arranged marriages. In a 
special section of the introduction Fersh helps 
pupils distinguish fact from opinion by noting 
that it is the special task of anthropologists to 
find the facts about how people live in various 
parts of the world. An opinion is a way of 
thinking about a fact. The teacher may want to 
read this section to the class as a whole and 
recommend the book to pupils for reports or 
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further reading for individual interest. Sections 
on the joint family, the caste system, and reli- 
gions of India relate well to Chapter 1 and are 
recommended. 

There are far too many books on India to 
select even a few for general background infor- 
mation and there are many which for specific 
topics and disciplinary studies are far superior, 
but for glimpses into a variety of aspects about 
life in India today, Portrait of India by Ved 
Mehta (see Readings and Sources, p. 4-24) is 
recommended. Mr. Mehta, a native Indian, 
brought up in India but educated in American 
universities and at Oxford, is neither wholly 
Eastern or Western but combines a sensitive 
balance of the rational and the intuitive in his 
first hand reports in journal form. He has 
created a volume that cuts through superficial 
descriptions of Indian life and culture, reveal- 
ing a real and true portrait of India compre- 
hensible to Western readers. 

Although it is understandable that the 
more than 500 pages of this volume might inti- 
midate the busy teacher, note that any one 
of the many short sections can be read out of 
sequence with good profit. For example, in fif- 
teen pages one can gain valuable insights into 
the problems of population and birth control as 
well as current practices in arranged marriages 
among the various castes. Quoting government 
policies as stated by officials, Mehta takes the 
reader into a local rally to promote birth con- 
trol during Family Planning Week, and through 
the pages of the matrimonial advertisement sec- 
tion in the Sunday Hindustan Times in the next 
moment. Interviews with some of the more 
emancipated college girls bear out that even in 
the large cities today, a sort of “no man’s land” 
for much of tradition in India, arranged mar- 
riages are still the common way for shop- 
keepers’ and millionaires’ families alike. 

Some of the matrimonial ads could be read 
to the class to stimulate discussion. Interesting 
comparisons and contrasts might be made to 
the common practice of advertising. Follow 
with a discussion of what constitutes norms or 
common values in a society and the place of 
extremes or radical variations from such values. 


The Question of Population and Population 
Control: Throughout the study of India at 
any level, from the perspective of any disci- 
pline, one cannot escape the tragic implications 
of the present population explosion and failure 
to deal with population control in the future. 
Unfortunately it is difficult for the teacher to 
pursue such necessarily related subjects as fer- 
tility, birth control, and such solutions as Japan 
has found in legalized abortion. Even though 
many states have now legalized abortion, and 
public schools in the state of Washington have 
recently piloted curriculum units on abortion 
under the auspices of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and radio, television and newspapers 
are covering these topics regularly, there are 
still many forces in the community which op- 
pose the discussion of such subjects in school 
at any grade level. Therefore, how far such dis- 
cussions on population problems go must be a 
matter between the teacher, the school, and the 
local community. 

For an excellent example of teaching this 
critical topic read “Introducing the World Pop- 
ulation Crises to Secondary Social Studies 
Classes: An Inquiry-Oriented Instructional 


Strategy” by Randall C. Anderson in the Jan- 
uary 1970 issue of Social Education. It may be 
that with such an inquiry approach, pupils can 
begin to see critical problems and pursue them 
independent of open class discussion. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 161) 


(1) Archaeologists have found remains of 
cities, sewage systems, houses, jewelry, 
statues, harbors. These have been found in 
the Indus River valley area. 

(2) Many gods who are part of one God; real 
world is the world of the soul; reincarna- 
tion. 

(3) Aryan priests and learned men remained 
aloof from other and had strict rules for 
the way they conducted their lives. Even- 
tually all society became divided into 
groups, each with its own set of rules. 

(4) See p. 155. 

(5) Children are considered to be a gift from 
the gods; high death rate; need children to 
help with work; need children for care 
during old age and for prayers after death. 


Chapter 2 A Political Scientist Looks at India 


CONCEPTS 


Power « Authority « Values 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. The effectiveness of a political system in a given society depends upon both power and 
authority (power being the energy factor and authority the legitimate or lawful factor of the 


system ). 


2. The nature and behavior of a political system is largely determined by the values of those 
who supply the power and confer the authority for that system. 


PROCESSES 


Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing « Identifying ¢ Synthesizing ¢ Generalizing 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 


1. Identify the source of power and authority in the various political systems established on the 
Indian peninsula from the early seventeenth century until the present day. 

2. Compare and contrast the effectiveness of these political systems. 

3. Identify the basic values that served as motivating factors and guides in these political 


systems. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Having some understanding of their own na- 
tion’s history and government, pupils should 
make valid comparisons with the historical de- 
velopment of political institutions in the new 
nations they are studying. India, despite many 
very different cultural and social aspects, does 
present a case for some valid comparisons in 
the political sense. Both India and parts of the 
United States were governed first by charters 
granted by English royalty and later by the 
British Government through colonial policies 
emanating from Parliament. They have many 
similarities (with notable exceptions such as 
the extent of settlement by populations from 
the mother country in relation to indigenous 
populations ). 

A discussion of similarities as well as differ- 
ences might be evoked by reading the follow- 
ing description of a new nation to the class and 
asking them to identify the country. (Obviously 
using it in context with a unit on India will tend 
to weight student response and anticipation of 
the teacher’s expectation may further diminish 
a variety of responses but the validity of com- 
parison holds nonetheless. ) 


“In a tart comment expressing the view 
of many Western statesmen, a European 
diplomat lashed out at a new nation for act- 
ing as though it were ‘superior to the rest of 
mankind.’ 

“Even many friends of the nation regis- 
tered disappointment over its constant policy 
of neutrality between the two Great Powers. 

“The new nation wants no part of the 
Great Power struggle: it wants to trade 
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with everyone and welcomes grants, loans 
and technical aid—without strings; it avoids 
military entanglements; it always supports 
rebellions against colonialism; and while it 
attacks the immorality of other countries, it 
does not hesitate on occasion to annex terri- 
tory and oppress its own minority groups. 
“Which new nation was this?” 


You may wish to pause here and allow 
pupils to offer theories as to the identity of the 
nation in question. 


“That new nation described is the United 
States during the first 50 years of its exis- 
tence. The European diplomat who com- 
plained about our moral piety and expan- 
sionist policy was a Spaniard, Don Luis de 
Onis, in 1821. The Great Powers referred 
to at that time were France and England.”* 


Whether the response is the United States 
or India (accept other possible responses that 
could emerge in the discussion asking pupils to 
justify or support their response), bring out the 
fact that it could well have been a fairly accu- 
rate description of either country at one period 
in history, noting the two “Great Powers” today 
would be the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

The above exercise may best be used later 
in the study of the government of India rather 
than as an introductory exercise, depending on 
the teacher’s assessment of the pupils’ current 
knowledge of India. 


* Adapted from “We, Too, Were Once a New Nation” 
by Alan F. Westin, Associate Professor of Government 
at Columbia University, in the New York Times mag- 
azine, August 19, 1963. 


LESSON 3 


THE BRITISH CONTROL OF INDIA 
(pp. 162-166) 


LESSON FOCUS: Power and authority over 
India by the East India Company and later by 
the British government + Guiding values of each 
controlling power 


In developing understandings of how the 
British came to control India it should be 
pointed out that although there were similari- 
ties between the American colonies relations 
with the British and the colony of India with 
the British, certain basic values guided coloni- 
zation in one area more than in the other. 

Although a high value was placed on profit 
from trade in both instances, it was this primary 
value that motivated the chartering of the 
East India Company and which guided the be- 
havior of that company as it wielded its power 
over the Indians. Note p. 165 of the text. “As 
their wealth grew so did their thirst for power.” 
Question pupils on this relationship in other 
times and places they have studied. Is wealth 
often accompanied by greed and thirst for 
power? Have pupils give examples and excep- 
tions. 

Suggest research by pupils who indicate 
interest in the growth of the East India Com- 
pany’s power in India. Such pupils should con- 
sider questions like: Did the Queen actually 
give the Company the authority to govern the 
Indians or the right to exclusive trade with 
them? Did the Queen actually give the Com- 
pany power over the Indians or was this power 
created by the vacuum or absence of power due 
to lack of unity of the Indian peoples? 

Note two important factors in this disunity: 
(1) India was divided into many small states 
with leaders who were continually quarreling 
between themselves. (Guiding value of politi- 
cal system in these states may have been greed 
and thirst for power also?) (2) A multitude of 
languages and dialects were spoken. (See refer- 
ence in text, p. 163 and map on p. 171.) 


Point out that after the Regulating Act of 
1733 the relationship of the British Government 
to the East India Company and the Company’s 
relationship to India changed significantly. 
Have individual pupils or groups research and 
report findings. Ask: What kind of values may 
have motivated or guided the political system 
in passing that act? By making the Company 
subject to regulation by Parliament did this not 
in effect make Parliament the responsible 
authority for the power of the Company? This 
tenuous state of responsibility without actual 
power existed for over eighty years. Could the 
British possibly have been drawn into taking 
control of India by a process of gradual escala- 
tion? Ask students where else they may have 
heard this word used in Asian politics. Ask: 
How can we gain insight into the values and 
motivations of a government in relation to its 
political decisions? In a parliamentary or demo- 
cratic form of government, where does the 
power and authority reside? 


LESSON 4 


THE EFFECTS OF BRITISH RULE 
IN INDIA 
(pp. 166-171) 


LESSON FOCUS: Positive effects such as 
unification, industrialization, government re- 
form, and education + Negative effects such as 
racial discrimination and barring of Indian par- 
ticipation from self-government 


This section again presents an opportunity 
for the teacher to help pupils question and in- 
quire for themselves. The text, the teacher, no 
thinking person will tell the pupil whether Brit- 
ish rule in India was good or bad. He must be 
helped to sift through the factual evidence, 
separating fact from opinion. He must be able 
to identify those political policies and deci- 
sions made by the British and note the effects 
and changes that were brought about under 
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British rule. As far as possible, values and 
motives should be examined. The class should 
consider: Did the British bring about the uni- 
fication of India (text p. 166) and standardiza- 
tion of laws for the good of the Indians or to 
establish a uniform system to oppress and hold 
political control over this vast country? Did the 
British establish courts (text p. 167) and apply 
laws equally to all Indians in the name of jus- 
tice and human rights or in order to govern the 
country more easily? 

Ask pupils where they might look to find 
more on British motivation and responsibility 
for its political policies. 

Follow up on the questions on the last 
paragraph on p. 167 as to why the East India 
Company did not try to introduce reforms in 
India as the British government did. Did they 
lack the power? the authority? the commitment 
to human values? 

With the class as a whole (or more able 
pupils, as the teacher feels best) pursue the 
question of motives and values in British con- 
cerns for development in education. Ask pupils 
why the British may have wanted to spread 
“Western ideas.” Explore with the class why it 
may not have been as productive to translate 
Western books into native languages as to teach 
Indians to read English. Is there a relationship 
between reading in a language and thinking in 
that language that is not possible to attain in 
translation? Apply this concern in the discus- 
sion. What might have been the value of Eng- 
lish-speaking persons learning Indian lan- 
guages? of pupils in today’s schools studying 
various modern languages? Can we not better 
understand people of different societies and 
world cultures if we can not only communicate 
with them but can learn to think in the lan- 
guage of their culture at least to some extent? 


Problems of British Rule: Many of the prob- 
lems of British rule revolved around segrega- 
tion of Europeans and Indians. Ask pupils to 
find similarities in problems of segregation in 
India and between races in the United States. 

Ask: With so much discontent on the part 
of the Indians at being treated as second-class 
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citizens in their own country by a white 
minority, why did they not revolt? How were 
such a few Englishmen able to hold the politi- 
cal power and authority over such vast num- 
bers of people? What kinds of values and moti- 
vations might guide political policies? 


LESSON 5 


POLITICAL REFORM AND INDEPENDENCE 
(pp. 172-177) 


LESSON FOCUS: Gandhi and _ nonviolent 
resistance * Limited self-rule + Partition + New 
governments of India and Pakistan 


This section offers the teacher another ex- 
cellent opportunity to help pupils comprehend 
the interrelated and interdependent nature of 
powerful ideas in the minds of men. The text 
(pp. 172-173) refers to Gandhi’s system of non- 
violent resistance and asks the pupil what he 
and Martin Luther King, Jr. may have had in 
common. To help the pupils find more on this 
subject and to develop the often little-known 
but significant relationship between Thoreau, 
Gandhi, and King, an excellent small volume 
entitled The Peaceable Revolution: The Story 
of Nonviolent Resistance by Betty Schnecter 
(see Readings and Sources, p. 4:24) is highly 
recommended. This is the kind of book that 
really “turns kids on” today. It meets the test 
this generation applies to history, or for that 
matter any adult prescribed education, “Of 
what value is it for us today?” It meets and 
passes this “here and now” test of applicability. 

A quick glimpse into this prize volume 
should be all that is needed to whet the appe- 
tite of most pupils. Although the book has many 
humorous anecdotes it also offers a wealth of 
understanding as to how a simple idea in the 
mind of one man can change his life and affect 
powerful political and social changes in a whole 
nation of people, even having world-wide re- 
percussions. The book traces significant influ- 


ences on Thoreau’s life and writings to ancient 
Hindu philosophy and how in tum, Thoreau’s 
writings influenced young Gandhi, who was 
read and studied by Martin Luther King. 

For the teacher and also the more able 
pupil who may want to read Gandhi's writ- 
ings for himself, The Gandhi Reader: A Source 
Book of His Life and Writings (see Readings 
and Sources, p. 4:24) is recommended. 


The Partition of India: Suggest individual or 
group research and reports on the partition 
of India. Ask pupils to think about these ques- 
tions: How did Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders feel about partition? How did the Mos- 
lem leaders fee] about it? Who made the polit- 
ical decision to divide India and by what 
authority was this done? Why was there so 
much bloodshed and violence during partition 
when independence itself was won by nonvio- 
lence? Note that more than 500,000 persons 
were killed in the riots and bloody fighting 
which followed. How did the leaders of the 
United States feel about itP Do you know of 
another land that was divided or partitioned to 
form another new nation about this time in his- 
tory? Was difference in religion a major factor 
in establishing that new nation also? What 
kinds of values do you think guided these 
political actions? 

As space in this chapter on India’s govern- 
ment since independence is necessarily limited, 
the teacher should encourage individual initia- 
tive in researching the current government's 
domestic and foreign policies. Pupils should 
compare the power and authority of the Indian 
government of today with that under the Brit- 
ish. Pupils should compare the political be- 
havior of the government of India today to the 
values expressed in the philosophy and teach- 
ings of its leaders over the past fifty years. 

Again The Story of India is recommended 
for a clear, concise picture of India’s conduct of 
its domestic and foreign relations, such as its 
non-alignment policy, and its moral leadership 
and friendly relations with other countries. 

As a concluding activity for this chapter 
present this short inquiry exercise dealing with 


values and how they might be reflected in the 
allocation of resources as determined by the 
Indian government. 

Ask the class to note India’s position in 
relation to the ocean. How much sea coast does 
India have? (Nearly 3,000 miles of coastline. ) 
Where are the two largest cities of India lo- 
cated? (Bombay is situated on India’s west coast, 
and Calcutta is a port city on the Hooghly River 
and near the Bay of Bengal. ) 

In Chapter 3 we will learn that India de- 
pends heavily upon export trade and is the 
world’s chief producer and exporter of jute fibers, 
the world’s second largest producer of cotton, 
much of which is shipped to other countries, and 
also exports three fourths of its tea crop as well 
as much tobacco and sugar. These exports are 
very important to India’s security as a nation 
and any foreign interference with India’s trade 
could cut off its cash crop income, the only 
major source of income India has. With her 
major cities facing vulnerability from attack by 
sea, her lifeblood of trade depending on the sea 
and nearly 3,000 miles of coastline, what might 
you hypothesize about the size and importance 
of the Indian navy? Ask pupils to think of vari- 
ous navies of the nations of the world. Consider 
our navy, and the rapidly expanding Soviet 
naval forces, as well as the relatively small 
island country of Great Britain. The U. S. Navy 
has well over a thousand ships with nuclear sub- 
marines and an annual budget of over twenty bil- 
lion dollars. The Soviet Union has well over 
a thousand ships with many nuclear subs. The 
British navy has approximately 170 ships in- 
cluding guided missile destroyers and missile 
firing submarines. (These are rough figures and 
pupils with active interest may want to make 
more accurate comparisons. ) 

With this general background in mind, ask 
pupils to speculate on the size of the Indian 
navy. Wait for an appropriate time after they 
have had time to think of the various factors 
involved in making political decisions as to 
how large a country’s naval forces should be. 
Clues: actual needs, wealth of government, 
political neutrality, nonviolent philosophy, con- 
siderations of basic human values, “guns versus 
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butter” priorities, lack or presence of military- 
industrial pressure groups, etc. 

Check speculations of pupils against cur- 
rent World Almanac figures, (1969 World 
Almanac reports total Indian naval force put at 
33 ships, large and small.) Pupils may want to 
compare this figure with the number of vessels 
in the harbor patrol in some of our larger U.S. 
ports! 

After pupils’ estimates have been compared 
with the actual size of the Indian navy, discuss 
why they may have been far from accurate fig- 
ures. On what assumptions did they base their 
estimates? Did you take into consideration two 
very important factors in any political system’s 
decision making? (1) Actual power or wealth 
and (2) priority of values in using what power 
or wealth is available. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 177) 


(1) To conduct trade between Europe and 
areas in and around India. 

(2) More wealth; poor people gained nothing. 

(3) The administrators of the East India Com- 
pany were able to gain control of India be- 
cause Indian rulers became dependent 
upon the economic base of the company. 
The British government took over this 
power by passing a series of acts, begin- 
ning with the Regulating Act of 1773. 

(4) Answers will vary here, but should include 
advantages and disadvantages discussed in 
class (see guide, pp. 4:7-4°8). 

(5) Pakistan was created after serious conflict 
between Hindu and Moslem peoples in 
India. 


Chapter 3 | A Geographer Looks at India 


CONCEPTS 


Population density « Resources e Technology « Productivity « Standard of living 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Man’s use of the land and resources are determined by many factors both physical and 


cultural. 


2. Man’s standard of living is the result of his application of education and technology in the 


productive use of the land and its resources. 


PROCESSES 


Identifying e Comparing « Contrasting « Interpreting « Analyzing « Applying « Generalizing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 


1. Identify the various physical and cultural factors that determine the major uses of the land 
and resources of each of the three geographic regions of the Indian subcontinent. 

2. Compare and contrast relationships between the standard of living and levels of education 
and technology in India with other selected countries of the world. 

3. Formulate their own generalizations as to the nature of these relationships. 
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Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Teaching geography has too often been con- 
fused with merely teaching geographic data. 
This is not to say that geographic data is not 
important, but the teacher must not stop there. 
On the contrary, such data are the building 
blocks that begin to fall in place when given 
order within a framework of concepts. These 
concepts are then studied in order to discover 
meaningful relationships between them. Nor 
can the teacher stop at this point and assume 
that geography has been taught! To continue 
the analogy the “teacher-architect” must then 
help the young “builder” to construct his own 
generalizations and test them on new countries 
and new regions just as the builder must have 
the soundness of his structure tested by new 
winds and rains and storms to come. 

The textbook is sometimes designed to give 
pupils data with which to build. The data has 
already been processed and ordered somewhat 
out of necessity as the author must decide how 
much data can be included under each topic 
and how many topics can be included in each 
chapter and unit, the basic problem to be re- 
solved being unlimited data in relation to lim- 
ited space. Although familiarity with certain 
concepts must be assumed, the text attempts to 
develop other concepts by the way particular 
data is sequenced and presented and_ by 
thought provoking questions _ strategically 
placed within the text itself. 

But note that generalizations are seldom 
presented to the pupil in the text. In order to 
be meaningful and useful to the individual 
learner, generalizations. must be at least par- 
tially the product of the active thought pro- 
cesses of the learner. A “short circuit” is pro- 
duced whenever generalizations are presented 
directly to. the leamer. Often the generalization 
is transferred from the book or blackboard 
through the visual perceptive process and 
directly out to the pencil and paper. 

The task for the teacher then is to assist in 
the development of such concepts and to facil- 


itate the pupil’s own discovery of geographic 
generalizations through the study of India— 
generalizations which will continue to serve 
him as he meets new problems and learning 
experiences long after he has forgotten many of 
the specific names, dates, places, rivers, exports 
and imports of India. (How much specific geo- 
graphic data on India do you remember from 
your school days? ) 


LESSON 6 


THE LAND AND CLIMATE OF INDIA 
(pp. 178-185) 


LESSON FOCUS: The three geographic re- 
gions of the Himalayas, the Indo-Ganges Plain, 
and the Deccan Plateau « Principal climatic 
features 


Before reading this chapter suggest that 
the class look at the map of India in the text, 
p. 179. Use a large wall map or the map on 
pp. xiv-xv to show physical features of Asia and 
the Indian subcontinent. (Review with the class 
sufficiently to be certain each pupil understands 
the meaning of “physical” in the context of 
physical geography, physical factors, and physi- 
cal science, etc. as opposed to the common use 
of physical in physical labor, physical examina- 
tion, etc.) Ask pupils to point out obvious 
physical features on the map. Noting the penin- 
sula itself juts out into the Indian Ocean, iso- 
lating India from other land areas, ask if any- 
one sees any physical feature that might further 
isolate the subcontinent of India. As pupils 
examine the maps they will discover that India 
appears to be physically isolated from all coun- 
tries but one, Pakistan. Note it was a cultural 
factor that separated India from Pakistan in 
1947. 

Continue to study the map with the class 
before reading to see what other significant 
geographic data can be extracted by observing 
the map closely. Examples: Have they noticed 
three fairly distinct geographic regions—the 
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Himalayas and their sweeping ranges, the 
Plain of Hindustan, and the Deccan Plateau? 
Have they noticed that nearly all of the rivers 
of the peninsula run from west to east and into 
the Bay of Bengal? Does this tell them anything 
about the elevation of the east coast as com- 
pared with the west coast? Without studying a 
rainfall map of the Indian subcontinent what 
could they hypothesize (or suppose) might be 
true of rainfall along the coasts? in the interior 
behind the mountains? On what do the pupils 
base their hypothesis? What might they sup- 
pose about temperatures on the peninsula? on 
the plateau? in the plains? near the coasts? in 
the mountains? Could observing physical fea- 
tures on a map give them clues to where peo- 
ple may live? Could it give them clues to how 
people might use the land? How can they 
check the accuracy of their hypothesis? 

Suggest that the pupils read the section on 
the land and climate of India and give special 
attention to the charts and maps on pp. 179, 
180, and 183. 


LESSON 7 


INDIA’S POPULATION AND RESOURCES 
(pp. 186-191) 


LESSON FOCUS: Basic problems inherent 
in multiplying numbers of people increasing at 
a greater rate than productivity and resources 


Refer to the chart on p. 180. Note that 
the pupils who have worked with the informa- 
tion contained in this chart will have had to 
consider the concept of population density 
whether they thought of it in those terms or not. 

Optional—to be used if the teacher feels 
pupils are ready to grasp this concept: It may 
be useful to explain not only the concept of 
population density, but the concept of “con- 
cept” as well in so doing. Explain that a con- 
cept is simply an idea (abstraction) about a 
class or group of things (objects) or activities 
that are alike in certain ways (have certain 
qualities in common ). Thus population density 
is an example of a concept because it is an idea 
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about a number of people living inside some 
area or space. Regardless of how many people 
live there or how big or how little the area or 
space is, the idea can be applied in a like man- 
ner to each instance. Concepts help us to ar- 
range facts in groups or classes so that we may 
think of them in a more meaningful way. 

Continue to deal with the concept of pop- 
ulation density whether defining it as a concept 
or not. The important thing to watch for is that 
pupils can demonstrate that they understand 
the concept as presented on the chart. 

Although India has approximately five 
times as much population as Japan, Japan is 
approximately twice as crowded as India. Be 
certain that each pupil understands or can place 
the four nations in order correctly before going 
on, as this is an important concept in the 
structuring of generalizations dealing with pop- 
ulations and resources. 

Note the table on p. 4-13. It may be thought 
by some that dealing with numerical data in 
making comparisons and contrasts between 
selected countries may be too advanced or 
complicated for intermediate pupils. It should 
be pointed out that there is a considerable 
difference in asking the pupils to make com- 
parisons and contrasts using simple absolute 
numbers and percentages and asking them to 
interpret and analyze complex statistical data. 
In any case, the teacher should assess the ability 
of the class as a whole and recognize the wide 
range of ability and interest that exists in every 
class before trying to use such material with 
each class or each pupil. 

The data provided in this table can be 
used in many ways. The teacher may want to 
present it to the class as a whole by copying it 
on the board or duplicating it on paper. Then 
after giving a bit of time to study it over, use 
an inquiry approach to see what pupils can dis- 
cover from the information. However, first 
make clear what the column headings represent. 
Can the pupils explain density, mortality, and 
literacy, and give examples of high or low 
instances of each? 

Do not try to exhaust the possibilities of 
comparing, contrasting, and drawing tentative 


India 

United States 
Brazil 

Japan 

United Kingdom 


conclusions from the table in one session, but 
refer to it as often as references in the text 
point to relevant problems. 

Questions that may cause pupils to inter- 
act with the data could include the following: 
The text states (p. 186) that only one-fifth of 
India’s population eats properly or regularly. 
How much does a human being need to eat 
regularly in order to maintain good health? 
how much to merely keep from starving? Some 
pupils will want to research this aspect and the 
questions to them should include concern for 
what kinds of food should be eaten as well as 
how much. The minimum daily calorie intake 
needed to sustain life is between approximately 
1600 and 2000 calories per day. If the average 
person in India receives about 2000 calories 
what may be said of approximately one-half 
of the population? Clue—How are averages 
figured? 

The text suggests (p. 186) that India must 
raise its standard of living, and that “keeping 
up” is cause for satisfaction while “moving 
ahead” is cause for delight. Note the figure of 
$92 per capita per year reflecting current 
standards of living. 













96-97 
45-50 
97-98 
98-99 
15-20 
90-95 
45-50 
96-97 
no data 





Where does this place India in terms of 
keeping up with other nations in the more de- 
veloped world? among the developing nations? 
Suggest that data computed from projecting 
current trends in economic development predict 
India will have approximately $85 per capita 
income in 1975. Is this cause for “satisfaction or 
delight”? Then add that by their calculations 
statisticians show Brazil and China moving far 
ahead $500 and $190 respectively (increases of 
over 100 and 300 percent) while only Pakistan 
is projected as training closely behind India. 
For these and other economic projection data 
see the World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators (see Readings and Sources, p. 4:24). 

Unfortunately, although these same projec- 
tions show India in 1975 gaining in some areas, 
when measured against trends in most other 
nations, India is falling back especially in areas 
like literacy and health care. 

Challenge pupils to explain what factors 
are most likely cause for such dire predictions. 
Again the teacher is certainly aware that these 
are not simple problems for pupils—or, for that 
matter, professional geographers and _ econ- 
omists. But also note that India cannot be 


Chart based on statistics from the 1966 Atlas of Economic Development by Norton Ginsburg, University of Chicago 


Press. 


* Data in column 7, GNP per capita, based on statistics from United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1967, except for 
GNP per capita for China and U.S.S.R. for which no recent reliable statistics are available, where estimates were used. 
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studied with more than a bland travelogue ap- 
proach without dealing with some complex 
problems at some conceptual level. 

Ask if these projections could be wrong. 
Discuss how projections are made on the basis 
of current trends. Do trends change? Are long 
range projections more likely to be inaccurate? 

For further use of the table have indi- 
viduals or small groups challenged by such dis- 
cussion use the data to make their own bar 
graphs or charts to present to the class with a 
report or an India bulletin board display. Have 
interested individuals or small groups place 
each of the ten nations in rank order (order 
from highest to lowest or reverse on one par- 
ticular criterion or characteristic) for each of 
the categories. Suggest that pupils draw lines 
joining the place in each column where India 
is ranked. Note that pupils will soon discover 
that higher figures in columns 3 through 7 of 
the table are directly related to higher stand- 
ards of living, that is, they have a positive rela- 
tionship. Ask pupils if there may be any column 
heading that might be related to standard of 
living in a different way, that is an inverse or 
negative relationship. Might there be some 
column heading for which it is difficult to dis- 
cover any particular relationship? 

What can we hypothesize about the stand- 
ard of living in India in relation to most of the 
other nations included in the table? Suggest 
pupils draw different colored lines joining the 
ranked positions of each nation on the table. 
This will allow them to see how each nation’s 
“profile” looks compared to the others with re- 
gard to standard of living. For purposes of a 
more consistent profile as regards standard of 
living, pupils may discover that reversing the 
rank order from high values at the top of the 
column to low values at the top of the column 
would keep profile lines much straighter. 

Ask students how many different state- 
ments they can make about India, about the 
relationship of one category or class of data as 
compared to other categories or class of data. 
By definition, such statements discovered, for- 
mulated, and stated by the pupils are generaliza- 
tions. (Generalizations may be defined as 
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statements of broad applicability that indicate 
relationship between two or more concepts.) A 
pupil who discovers for himself a relationship 
between literacy, level of income, and standard 
of living and is able to express it in his own 
words has demonstrated behaviorably that he 
has achieved one of the primary objectives of 
social studies education. 

Where more recent data is available in new 
almanacs, atlases, yearbooks and other such 
sources encourage pupils to check out the data 
in the table as well as data in the textbook. Ask 
pupils which kinds of data they think would be 
most likely to change over short periods of 
time. Which would be more stable? Why? 

It is important for pupils to learn to ana- 
lyze information, to look critically at their own 
conclusions and those of others in textbooks, 
supplementary materials and yes, even their 
teacher! It is also important to look critically at 
data to see what might be hidden within. Gen- 
eralizations based on limited data should be 
tested against new or expanded data where 
possible. Example: would data on ten other na- 
tions of the world chosen at random support 
the generalization made with regard to stand- 
ard of living? We have learned that India has a 
population of more than 500 million. This tells 
us something about India and when related to 
the area of India it tells us even more and we 
can conceptualize or understand better how 
dense or how crowded India is. But suggest 
that there is much more we need to know about 
India’s population than the number or density 
of population. For example, if we are to look to 
the future, as we must, it is essential to know 
what the make-up of that population is. If we 
know that life expectancy in India is less than 
half that of the United States and that it is un- 
usual to find many old people in India we may 
be able to make some tentative statements 
about the largest percentage of population 
there is likely to be under thirty years of age. 
Ask the pupils to compare the following data 
for the United States and India and draw tenta- 
tive conclusions from their comparison. 

In India, approximately one fourth of the 
population is between the ages of five and four- 


teen. In the United States about one sixth of the 
population is between those ages. Ask pupils to 
think about this information and relate it to 
what they have learned about the age at which 
young people begin to marry in India and the 
age which young people tend to marry in the 
United States. The implications that are not 
already obvious to pupils by this time can be 
made very clear with simple arithmetic. 

Turn pupils’ attention to the problem of re- 
sources as it relates to India’s population. With 
almost one seventh of the world’s population to 
feed, clothe, and house already and projections 
of vast population increases in the immediate 
future, what can India do? From reading the 
text pupils will learn that India already culti- 
vates approximately half of its land and much 
of the rest is unsuitable for cultivation. Through 
better farming practices India has increased its 
food supply 50 percent in the last twenty years, 
but population statistics show increases of very 
near the same magnitude. Animals which their 
cultural beliefs keep them from killing or eat- 
ing, eat precious amounts of grain. India has 
few cash crops to sell or export goods to trade 
for needed food imports and her present export 
goods, jute and cotton, are being threatened by 
competition from other nations, while the world 
market for such goods are shrinking due to the 
great increase in man-made or synthetic fibers. 
Suggest to pupils at this point that it might 
seem hopeless for India. 

Suggest that one bright spot is India’s vast 
store of mineral resources. Have pupils list 
these resources and suggest what manufactured 
products might best be made from them. 


LESSON 8 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND MODERNIZATION 
(pp. 191—195) 


LESSON FOCUS: Basic requirements for in- 


dustrialization + Underlying problems hindering 
modernization efforts 


Have pupils list the five things the text (p. 
191) outlines as needed for industrialization. 
Examine each one carefully with the class, and 


discuss the problem that confronts India in 
each category. 


Discussion stimulators: 


(1) On markets—500 million people in need of 
many kinds of products certainly makes a 
more than adequate market. Pupils should 
apply what they have leamed about aver- 
age income in India. If Indians cannot 
afford to buy the products do they consti- 
tute a market? What are the problems that 
must be faced to compete in the world 
markets? 

(2) On power—The energy potential of India 
with its abundant coal and oil reserves, 
plus the hydroelectric potential of its great 
rivers flowing down from the _ highest 
mountains of the world, must promise vast 
amounts of power. True, world energy po- 
tential surveys rank India in the top nine 
nations of the world far ahead of such in- 
dustrialized nations of the world as Japan 
and France. But also true, the same world 
energy potential surveys show India drop- 
ping to 69th place among the nations when 
calculated on a per capita basis. Again, the 
basic problem is overpopulation. 

(3) On raw materials—With large deposits of 
high-quality iron ore and abundant coal, 
India has two of the most important raw 
materials a modern industrial nation needs. 
But there are still many kinds of raw mate- 
rials India needs to become a modern in- 
dustrial nation. Note question (p. 191) in 
text, “Why can’t India afford to import raw 
materials?” With what surplus products or 
crops could she pay for them? 

(4) On educated people (technological skill)— 
Does not India have adequate manpower 
for any labor requirements? Actually India 
has more than she can absorb in industry 
now, but the level of education and tech- 
nology is so low in India that the work 
force cannot qualify for many jobs avail- 
able now. 

(5) On money (for capital investment )—Money 
remains a critical problem not only for in- 
vestment, but for buying raw materials, 
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IT TOOK 
FROM 


the beginning of 


man to the Neolithic 


FOR EARTH’S 
POPULATION 
TO REACH 


7,990,000 years 
to reach 10 million 








days of Columbus 


age 

Neolithic to the 10,000 years 

Birth of Christ to reach 300 million 
Birth of Christ to the 1,500 years 


to reach 500 million 


























Columbus to 350 years 

1850 A.D. to reach 1 BILLION 
1850 to 75 years 

1925 A.D. to reach 2 BILLION 
1925 to 37 years 

1962 A.D. to reach 3 BILLION 
and will take 13 years 

to 1975 to reach 4 BILLION 
and from there 7 years 

to 1982 to reach 5 BILLION 








mining underground resources, developing 
power and energy potentials, and educat- 
ing and training leaders in managerial and 
technological skills, as well as training a 
skilled work force. 


Following a discussion of the problems fac- 
ing India in her effort to become a modern in- 
dustrialized nation, try to get pupils to identify 
the single most critical problem standing in the 
way of increasing productivity. Although others 
may be suggested, a careful analysis of the 
problem should lead to convergent thinking at 
this point. Overpopulation is the single most 
critical ‘actor in India’s struggle to increase 
productivity and raise her standard of living. 

Refer to the chart on p. 194 of the text. 
Discuss with pupils the “one-step-forward-two- 
steps-backward” progress that India is likely to 
be making until her population growth is 
brought under control. Give pupils the data on 
the chart below. Discuss the ramifications these 
statistics have for people throughout the world. 


* From Intercom, “The World Population Crisis” 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1968). 
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ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 195) 


(1) Mountains (Himalayas); plains (Indo- 
Ganges Plain); plateaus (Deccan Plateau). 

(2) Indo-Ganges Plain has fertile soil, watered 
by three major rivers. Answers may in- 
clude the fact that the amount of rainfall 
in this area is conducive to growing crops. 

(3) India includes both tropical and temperate 
climate zones (although the temperate has 
less effect). Elevation also contributes to 
great variations in temperature. The mon- 
soon causes radical changes in weather. 

(4) “Capital” is money or goods which can be 
used in the production of other goods (see 
p. 191). In order to develop past a sub- 
sistence economy, a nation must be able to 
accumulate enough capital to purchase the 
necessary material “ingredients” for indus- 
trialization. 

(5) The block program is run by the Indian 
government and supervised by village 
councils. Operates especially in areas like 
agriculture and education. 


Chapter 4 An Urbanologist Looks at India 


CONCEPTS 


Subsistence agriculture ¢ Surplus « Specialization « Leisure « Urbanization 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. A society based only on a subsistence agriculture does not develop cities. 

2. Urbanization, the development of cities, is initially preceded by the production of an agri- 
cultural surplus and subsequently supported by various forms of specialization on the part of the 
urban population. 

3. As specialization reaches higher levels of productivity in the process of urbanization, produc- 
ing a time surplus, a new social asset emerges, that of leisure. 

4. It is this emergence of leisure in the historical development of cities that has produced what 
we call the arts, philosophy, education and other forms of aesthetics. 

5. Whenever specialization fails to reach levels of productivity high enough to produce a time 
surplus, a state of subsistence urbanization prevails. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling « Comparing « Contrasting « Interpreting « Analyzing ¢ Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 4, pupils will be able to: 

1. Identify the basic prerequisite for the development of cities in any society. 

2. List various forms of specialization that developed in support of the process of urbanization. 

3. Identify and list similarities and differences in subsistence agriculture and subsistence 
urbanization. 

4. Identify and list a succession of specialists who came to make up the population of the city 
of Calcutta. 

5. Make comparisons and contrasts between life in the villages of India and life in a major 
city such as Calcutta, and in particular draw contrasts between caste relationships in these two 
settings. 

6. Discuss and describe the “bustees” and the “homes” in the streets. 

7. Contrast the bustees with the homes of the wealthy and the new apartments in which people 
who have benefited from higher levels of productivity live with their families. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER binds together the basic succession of develop- 
ments from a society of subsistence agriculture 

The study of urbanology is necessarily a com- through the development of a specialized and 

plex study dealing with all of the disciplines of relatively productive urban society. 

the social sciences. In this case the teacher's It must be remembered, nonetheless, that 

guide focuses on an inter-disciplinary thread that our Western frame of reference causes us to 
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perceive certain images when we hear the term 
urbanization. In fact it is very likely that the 
teacher upon first seeing the word urbanization 
in this chapter immediately formed a com- 
panion image of the word “industrialization.” 
This would be quite natural, as in most West- 
ern civilizations we seldom deal with the con- 
cept of urbanization without immediately en- 
countering the concept of industrialization. This 
is not necessarily the case, however, in non- 
western and what we refer to as newly develop- 
ing countries. Therefore, it should be noted that 
the term and new concept of “subsistence 
urbanization” is introduced in order to more 
adequately describe the large urban areas 
where the average citizen has only the barest 
necessities for surviving his environment and in 
fact sometimes does fail to survive. In other 
words, this seemingly complex term was intro- 
duced where no other term was adequate. This 
new concept provides an idea or abstraction 
about the condition of a class or group of urban 
areas that have certain qualities in common but 
do not fit most urban areas we have previously 
known. And that’s what a concept is supposed 
to do, make complex things simpler by provid- 
ing a hook upon which to hang them so they do 
not get mixed up with all the other things lying 
around in disorder. 


LESSON 9 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CITY IN HISTORY 
(pp. 196-198) 


LESSON FOCUS: Necessity for agricultural 
surplus and specialization before cities develop 


Before pupils read about the beginnings of 
cities ask how they think cities began. If in the 
course of this initial discussion several pupils 
offer theories as to how they began, overlooking 
their outgrowth from an agricultural society 
first, question them further. How did the city 
people keep from starving while they built their 


city? 
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Be certain to make the point through in- 
quiry, discovery, inductive, or deductive meth- 
od, but make it, even if you have to revert to 
plain old-fashioned telling them once in a while. 
They must realize that they (97 percent of 
them) would not be living where they are now, 
enjoying (or suffering as the case may be) the 
progressive environment of their city, if it were 
not for the 3 percent of the population of the 
United States who are out working on farms to 
produce a huge surplus above and beyond their 
own needs to feed the rest of us. 

Referring to the chart on p. 187 again, ask 
the pupils what can they tell from the chart, 
and equally important what can they not tell 
from it that they would want to know about 
how people who do not farm to make their liy- 
ing and buy their food and other necessities. 
Review what the broad categories (service and 
industrial) mean on the chart. Do all persons 
who are not directly occupied in agriculture 
live in cities? Do people stay on farms? move 
from farms to cities? move from cities to farms? 
How can we find out? 

Offer the following information to stimu- 
late thinking in this area. Between 1950 and 
1955 about 12 percent of the population of the 
United States and about 75 percent of the pop- 
ulation of India were occupied in agriculture. 
During this time 52 percent of the United 
States were listed as urban dwellers while only 
11 percent of India were living in cities. (These 
statistics, for purposes of definition of “city,” list 
percent of population living in cities of 20,000 
or more.) Suggest that pupils try to find current 
figures to see how migration to or from cities 
may have effected certain changes. 

Have pupils read through how cities and 
civilization began in India and how men began 
to specialize in the things they liked to do or 
things they were able to do best. Suggest read- 
ings in supplementary books on how men be- 
gan to specialize. The book Made in India by 
Cornelia Spencer (see Readings and Sources, 
p. 4:24) is especially recommended for this 
thread of development from ancient civiliza- 
tions through independence. 


i an a 


LESSON 10 


TEACHING ABOUT CALCUTTA 
(pp. 198—203 and 206-207) 


LESSON FOCUS: Development of Calcutta 
as a major city * Basic problems faced by this 
city and its inhabitants 


In teaching about the growth of any city 
into a giant urban center, the teacher must con- 
sider the difficulty some pupils will have in 
conceptualizing a concentration of a million or 
more people. Without some experiential refer- 
ent in their background, asking them to try to 
picture what it would be like to live in a con- 
centration of seven million persons, and in a 
non-western cultural setting, is like asking them 
what it would be like to live on the moon. In 
fact, it may be asking more, as most pupils 
today probably have more information on the 
moon than on urbanization on the Indian sub- 
continent. 

Discuss the concept of “urban” as opposed 
to “rural.” Ask pupils to make a list of descrip- 
tive terms under the heading rural and urban. 
Inform them that for purposes of defining urban, 
population researchers and statisticians use a 
settlement of 20,000 persons or more. By this 
definition, do the pupils themselves live in an 
urban setting? Acknowledge that the person in 
a small city of 20,000 probably has much more 
in common with a farm villager than with a 
person in New York or Calcutta. 

Ask how many pupils have been to New 
York? to Chicago? etc. (substitute the name of 
the largest city in your area that a sizeable 
number of the pupils will likely have visited). 
What kinds of transportation, communication, 
and specialization of industry and business did 
you see in that city? Would you expect to see 
these same things in Calcutta? Why? Why not? 
Refer to Urban Facilities, p. 199 in the text. 

For descriptions of the growth and density 
patterns of Calcutta as well as excellent back- 
ground with regard to Urbanization in Newly 
Developing Countries, the teacher should get 
the book of the same title by Gerald Breese. 


After reading about Calcutta in the text, 
review with the class the various people who 
came to Calcutta, the order of migration (Were 
wealthy traders and bankers first? shopkeepers? 
sweepers and washermen?) and some of the 
reasons for this movement (profits for business- 
men, markets for farmers, general employment 
in the production of goods and services needed 
in the city, etc.). 

Again emphasizing some very basic differ- 
ences, in reviewing this section ask pupils if 
what they learned of Calcutta was different 
from what they had expected based on their 
knowledge of Western cities. What was lacking 
in terms of urban facilities one would expect to 
find in any Western city? What must it be like 
to live in a bustee? How could it be possible 
that people could actually give birth to babies 
right on the street? Could people live and 
grow up, play, beg, and die right in the street? 

How can such conditions exist in a modern 
civilized world? As terrible as this is, is it any 
of our business? Should we be expected to send 
our tax dollars to help India improve such con- 
ditions and develop their economy to provide 
housing and jobs for such people? Mention that 
many adults are divided in their opinions as to 
what we should do. Explain that money sent by 
the government of one country to another to 
aid in solving such problems is called foreign 
aid. For a current view of American Foreign 
Aid Strategy for the 1970's, particularly for 
teacher background and for use by more able 
pupils see the June 1970 copy of Headline 
Series (available for $1.00 from the Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 E. 46th Street, New 
York 10017. ) 

Suggest that pupils read or review care- 
fully the section on “Caste and Employment in 
the City,” pp. 202-203, and “The City and the 
Village,” pp. 206-207, in the text. Whether 
through discussion and listing on the board as a 
class, or by individual assignment have pupils 
make a list to compare ways that life in the vil- 
lage and the city have become different, partic- 
ularly emphasizing differences in regard to the 
caste system, tradition, and reform. 
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LESSON 11 


AUTOMOBILES FOR INDIANS 
(pp. 204—205) 


LESSON FOCUS: Basic urban and economic 
problems + Allocation of resources in develop- 
ment of Indian industry + Subsistence level of 
Indian living 


Have pupils read the newspaper article by 
Schanberg without comment. After reading the 
article individually, pupils should discuss it 
briefly to bring out certain facts. Indian auto- 
mobiles are extremely high priced and very few 
are available even for those consumers who can 
afford them. Note “seven year wait.” Identify 
who wants India to have more cars: The con- 
sumer? Yes. The auto industry? Yes. The Gov- 
ernment? Yes and no! Note Industries-Ministry, 
yes, but Planning Commission, no. Be certain 
pupils understand the term indigenous (bom, 
growing, or produced naturally in a region or 
country, native to a particular country.) Note 
taxes are 35 to 50 percent on Indian cars and 
100 percent on imported cars. 

At this point the economic aspects can be 
analyzed. For example, if the cheapest Indian 
car costs over $2,300 and the average Indian 
earns less than $100 a year, the pupil can gain 
some insight into the problem as it might affect 
his own family. Converting the ratio to a com- 
parable ratio for the average American family, 
a car would cost about $87,500! Suggest pupils 
figure (privately) how many years it might 
take for their own family to save for a car that 
cost that much. Regarding waiting for a car, 
most pupils will be surprised to learn that no 
one could buy a car in the United States be- 
tween 1941 and 1946. Ask them why. Inform 
them that 1946 and 1947 and on into 1948 some 
people had to wait over a year to get their car. 

If Mr. Gandhi can get permission to build 
his car and can sell it for less than $1,400, ask 
pupils how this might affect both the Indian 
economy and the number of automobiles on the 
streets. Before pupils jump to any conclusions, 
use the equivalent cost comparison basis again, 
ie. if the price of U.S. cars were suddenly cut 
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from $87,500 to only $50,000! With a few sim- 
ple multiplications by the pupils, several other 
such comparisons can be made in the economic 
area, e.g.: 50,000 cars annually times $1,400; 
50,000 times “x” miles related to miles per gal- 
lon and the impact on markets for gasoline and 
petroleum industry; 50,000 times four tires, im- 
pact on rubber industry, employees needed, 
payrolls, etc. 

But do not overlook other aspects of such 
a spurt in automobile production and use. Re- 
view, from the text and supplementary sources, 
problems of India’s streets and roads. What 
about drivers, 200 languages and the adult lit- 
eracy rate? As all factors in an economy are 
interrelated, from what area would money for 
street and road improvement come? Would 
needed schools, hospitals, housing programs, 
public transportation projects and other such 
sorely needed programs be cut? 

And last but not least, propose that pupils 
consider the environmental effects of many 
automobiles in a city such as Calcutta. 

Should the teacher become disturbed by 
the fact that many more questions than answers 
are provided in this guide, another question 
must be asked of him: What are the right an- 
swers? The teacher should consider the follow- 
ing portion of an article by Dr. Seymour Fersh 
in the February 1967 issue of Intercom. Com- 
paring the problem of the special position the 
cow holds in Indian culture with the special 
position the auto holds in America, Fersh tries 
to make the reader aware of the importance of 
cultural context in trying to judge what is. right 
and what is wrong. 


For example, in American newspapers, 
most of the recent reporting of so-called 
“cow worship” in India was factually correct 
but contextually false. Few Americans un- 
derstand the practical importance of cows 
in non-industrial countries such as India. A 
cow gives milk and provides dung—a valu- 
able and dependable source of fuel. (And 
let’s do recall that American pioneers used 
a similar commodity—“buffalo chips’—but 
that in American history textbooks this usage 
is often explained as another example of 





pioneer ingenuity). The cow also delivers 
valuable offspring—a cow or a bull, and 
most bulls are castrated thereby becoming 
bullocks (oxen) which are the main work 
animals in rural India. In death, too, the 
cow and its family provide skins for leather 
and bones for buttons. The cow may have 
become “sacred” as Gandhi suggests, be- 
cause she has been one of the most useful 
and docile creatures on earth. 

This consideration of the cow within the 
traditional Indian context does not neces- 
sarily suggest that the cow will or should 
continue to hold a “sacred” position. Con- 
ditions change but there are also “culture 
lags”—habit and mindset are not easily al- 
tered. Moreover, who is to be the judge of 
cultural “rights” and “wrongs”? In the 
United States, for example, the automobile 
holds a “special” (some would almost say 
“sacred”) position even though it helps to 
kill 50,000 annually, to wound hundreds of 
thousands, to eat up the countryside, to 
pollute the air, and to upset dating and mar- 
riage patterns. If a “non-western” consult- 
ant was to study “the problem of the auto- 
mobile in the United States,” it is not 
unlikely that one recommendation would 
be the birth control of cars. Unless, of 
course, the non-American consultant had 
learned something about the American cul- 
tural context and of the fact, for example, 
that the American economy currently de- 
pends overwhelmingly on the widespread 
use of auto transportation. 


Refer to the questions on p. 205 on the veto 
by the Indian planning commission. Ask pupils 
if this tells us something about the control over 
the Indian economy held by the government? 
Could a company make as many of the kind of 
cars they want to in the United States? 

After reading and discussion, have pupils 
make a list of benefits and drawbacks that 
might result from building a large automobile 
plant in or near Calcutta. As young “urbanol- 
ogists,” pupils should answer the last question 
on p. 205 and justify their answers. Pupils may 
want to research and report pros and cons of 
private automobiles versus mass public trans- 
portation systems in large urban areas. 


Remind pupils that any such considerations 
of widely distributed manufactured products in 
India such as automobiles assumes a much 
higher level of per capita productivity and in- 
come than now exists. If the present high birth 
rate is not reduced and population continues to 
expand as rapidly as gross national product 
there is absolutely no hope of achieving an 
improved standard of living. In fact population 
can cause productivity per capita to fall to such 
dimensions that the cities of India could well 
reflect an overall characteristic of urbanization 
found now primarily in the bustees and the 
streets, that of subsistence urbanization. 

Discuss subsistence. Have pupils look up 
“subsistence” and “subsist,” if this was not made 
clear from previous chapter (text p. 188). Com- 
pare subsistence farming or subsistence agricul- 
ture to subsistence urbanization. Noting distinct 
differences pupils have found between rural 
and urban life in their study of other nations, 
suggest that in a state of subsistence (where 
little or no productivity surplus is available) 
human beings can do little more than exist and 
frequently may fail to do even that. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 207) 


(1) Urbanologists are social scientists who 
study all of the forces that affect a city. 

(2) Calcutta was founded in 1690 by traders of 
the British East India Company. 

(3) The site of Calcutta was selected because 
of its location on the Hooghly River, its 
nearness to the Bay of Bengal (trade ad- 
vantages ) and its ease in fortification. 

(4) Jobs, language, neighborhood in which a 
person lives, although none of these are 
absolute determiners. 

(5) A large proportion of Calcutta’s population 
has come to the city from outlying villages, 
some many years ago, some recently. 
Among the city’s major attractions are pro- 
tection from attack and disease (in the 
past) and jobs and a more egalitarian so- 
ciety (in the present). 
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ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(pp. 207—208) 


(1) 


The United States in contrast to India has 
a very mobile society. Many people live far 
from their birthplace and early friends. 
Parents are considered doting and overly- 
protective if they exert too much influence 
on their mature children. Joint families are 
uncommon. 

India on the other hand has very 
strong, ancient traditions concerning the 
family. Because of the lack of public edu- 
cation, the bulk of a child’s education is 
received from his parents, grandparents, 
and older siblings. The cheapest form of 
labor is to use one’s own family, so it is 
advantageous to keep the children at home. 
Having a young married son and his wife 
live with the family gives the new couple 
a chance to get started. 

As in the U.S. the wife is the head of 

the household, and the husband works out- 
side of the home. Most similarities end 
here. 
Cities, all over the world, are gathering 
places and dispersal centers. They are 
places of the most modernizations, em- 
ployment and culture. Increased commerce 
brings products and ideas from far-away 
places. These ideas open the doors for 
change. 

Because India’s society is basically 
rural, a change to an urban life is a trau- 
matic one. Because of the lack of develop- 
ment and governmental controls, cities like 
Calcutta sprang up in a disorderly fashion, 
lacking many services and methods of 
transportation. India’s unique caste system 
adds to the confusion. Increasing popula- 
tion strains the cities more and more. 
There is not enough food for all Indians, 
even in a normal harvest year. Each year 
there are 13 million more mouths to feed. 
Each crop harvest must not only be a good 
one, but a better one than the year before. 
A crop failure means thousands are auto- 
matically doomed to starve. 
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(5) 


India is more prone to crop failures 
because of its agricultural dependence on 
the unpredictable monsoons. If the rains 
fail, the antiquated irrigation systems can- 
not make up for the loss of moisture. If 
there is a deluge the drainage systems 
quickly overflow and the crops are de- 
stroyed. 

When the British first came to India they 
found a disordered country. It was split 
into many tiny principalities, ruled by hun- 
dreds of princes, which were constantly in 
turmoil and conflict with their neighbors. 
To add to the confusion the people spoke 
dozens of languages and many dialects 
within each language. This limited com- 
munications severely. Also within India 
were strong religious rivalries. The British 
took advantage of these Indian weaknesses 
in order to keep its subjects from uniting 
and arising against their masters, the 
British. 

India’s traditions are very strong. They all 
serve to prevent change. Caste traditions 
give the wealthy special privileges. The 
rich have no wish to change this arrange- 
ment. On the other end of the scale, poor 
farmers, not wishing to anger their gods, 
cling to traditional methods of farming. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 


FOR PUPILS 


1. Arora, Shirley L. What Then, Raman? Il- 


Lo 


lustrated by Hans Guggenheim (Chicago: 
Follett, 1960) 


Raman, a boy of India, was the first one 
in his village to learn to read. Woven into 
his story is the struggle between the old 
and the new. 


________, The Left-Handed Chank (Chicago: 


Follett, 1966) 


This story is full of action, courage, and 
love. It portrays in considerable detail a 


vivid picture of the hard life in a small 
fishing village in India. 


3. Bowles, Cynthia, At Home in India, illus- 


trated with photographs (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, Jovanovitch, Inc., 1956) 


At the age of fifteen, Cynthia Bowles 
went with her father to live in India. Her 
father, Chester Bowles, was then Ambas- 
sador to India. This book is an account of 
her experiences. 


4. Caldwell, John C., Let’s Visit India, illus- 


trated with photographs (New York: 
John Day Co., 1960) 


This short account telescopes the history 
of India from the early invaders up to the 
present time by pointing out the events in 
the development of India that influence 
today’s political actions. 


5. Douglas, William O., Exploring the Hima- 


laya, illustrated by Clarence Doore. (New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1958) (A 
World Landmark Book) 


Woven into this interesting account of the 
Himalaya mountain area is a description 
of the people and the way they live today 
as well as a brief history of their past. 


6. Hahn, Emily, The First Book of India, 


illustrated by Howard Baer. (New York: 
Franklin Watts, 1955) 


The story of modern India is told through 
the activities of the boy Arun, who lives 
in Bombay, grows up and returns to the 
jungle. 


7. Rankin, Louise, Daughter of the Mountains, 


illustrated by Kurt Wiese. (New York: 
Viking Press, Inc., 1949) 


A beautifully written story of a little 
Tibetan girl, Momo, and her red-gold 
Lhasa terrior. 


8. Sucksdorff, Astrid B., Chendru: The Boy 


and the Tiger, English version by William 
Sansom; photographs by the author. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovitch, 1960) 


This unusual picture book tells the story 
of Chendru, an Indian boy of the village of 
Gahr-Bengal. Daily life in Chendru’s 
family is described. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Beals, Allan, Gopalpur (New York: Holt, 


Rinehart & Winston Inc., 1962) 


This is one of the most readable, short yet 
scholarly works on an Indian village. 


2. Brown, W. Norman, The United States and 


India and Pakistan (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1963) 


This volume, by America’s foremost Indi- 
anologist, would make a good companion 
book to Rawlinson’s. Prof. Brown’s work 
stresses the Indian scene since partition 
and thoroughly covers partition, Gandhi, 
the British legacy and modern India. 


3. Lamb, Beatrice Pitnery, India: A World in 


Transition (New York: Praeger, 1968 ) 


For the beginning student of India this 
survey is a useful introduction. The book 
may serve to stimulate interest in certain 
aspects of India which can then be pur- 
sued in Rawlinson or Brown. (Available 
in paperback. ) 


4, Palmer, Norman, The Indian Political Sys- 


tem (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1965) 


This little volume is simply written yet 
offers a basic insight into India’s constitu- 
tional system, its party structure and 
dynamics of India’s brand of federalism. 
(Available in paperback. ) 
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5. Rawlinson, H. G., India: A Short Cultural 
History (New York: Praeger, 1965) 


Perhaps the most readable survey on In- 
dian civilization. (Available in paperback.) 


6. Ross, Nancy Wilson, Three Ways of Asian 
Wisdom (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1966) 


For a quick introduction to Hinduism and 
Buddhism this little book is unequaled. 
(Available in paperback. ) 


7. Madgulkar, Vyankatesh, The Village Had 
No Walls, translated by Ram Deshmukh 
(New Delhi: Asia Publishing House, 
1966. Fiction ) 


Empathy and emotional contact are 
needed as well as scholarship for insight 
into India’s villagers. This book accom- 
plishes this task with sensitivity and great 
writing skill. (Available in paperback. ) 


8. Wiser, William and Charlotte, Behind Mud 
Walls (Berkeley, Cal.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1965) 


In spite of some of the values which 
occasionally creep into the analysis, this 
book is as accurate and perceptive on vil- 
lage life in north India as are some of the 
more difficult anthropological studies. 


For a more complete bibliography of basic 
books on India consult ASIA: A Guide to Basic 
Books. Available from the Asia Society. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


Breece, Gerald. Urbanization in Newly De- 
veloping Countries (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966) 

Fersh, Seymour. The Story of India (New 
York: McCormick-Mathers, 1970) 

Jack, Homer A. Life and Writings (Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1956) 
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Mehta, Ved. Portrait of India (New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1970) 

Packard, Vance. The Status Seekers (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1961) 

Russett, Bruce. World Handbook of Political 
and Social Indicators (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1964) 

Schnecter, Betty. The Peaceable Revolution 
(Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1963) 

Spencer, Cornelia. Made in India (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1954) 


SOURCES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 


1. Asia Society, 112 East 64th Street, New 
York, New York. 10012 
Several guides to books for children and 
adults, guides for films, filmstrips, maps, 
globes and records on Asia. 

2. Educational Resources Center of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. P. O. 
Box 857, Radio City Station, New York, 
N.Y. 10019 
The New York Office of the ERC of New 
Delhi, India, offers “A Window on India,” 
an Indian realia kit suitable for K-12 use. 
includes 52 culture items from India and 
85 page teacher manual. Price $64.00. 
The Center also has several book lists, 
among them books from the Children’s 
Book Trust of New Delhi, and annotated 
bibliographies on “India Through Con- 
temporary Fiction” 

3. Government of India Tourist Office. 19 East 
49th Street, New York, N.Y., or 685 
Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
Free information brochures on India. 

4. Interculture Associates. Box 277, Thompson, 
Connecticut. 06277 
General material on India and Indian 
culture. 

5. OXFAM, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford, Eng- 
land 
Has very inexpensive project folders, edu- 
cational photographs and charts as well 
as several Indian books for children 
written and printed in English in India. 








VISUAL: Have pupils study the picture carefully and note the 
contrast of hand tools and human labor in the foreground with 


the modern industrial plant in the background. Which is the 
“real’’ India today? 






















“On the stroke of midnight on 14th August, 1947, the 
Tricolour was hoisted to the strains of the national anthem. 
India became independent. 

“The .. . night was starless but aglow with the brilliant 
illuminations below. Every man, woman, and child was out 
to witness the supreme, historic moment and the air was filled 
with jubilant cries of ‘Jai Hind! [Hail India] 

“An elemental force had burst its confines and swept like 
a flood across the land. Would it also wash away the cobwebs, 
the inertia and deadness of centuries? Would it create over- 
night a brave new country in which everything would be 
perfect? Anything seemed possible. 

“Next morning, the sun rose in the eastern sky to reveal 


inequalities as the day before. Myriads of flowers, yellow and 
orange marigolds and pink rose petals, lay scattered on the 
ground, stale, scentless, trampled. 
“The municipal sweepers came and swept the streets, 
- and the blossoms mingled in the dust.” 

from Blossoms in the Dust 


The days and years which followed this one day of glory 
have not fulfilled all of India’s dreams. But those dreams never 
die. The seeds of hope bring forth blossoms even as the colorful 
SUGGESTION: After pupils flowers which add beauty to life in India today. 


have read the selection above, 

ask them what their impressions of India are after their reading. Discuss what this selection tells them 
about India and Indian people. Suggest that they will now study more about India and will then be better 
able to evaluate this selection and their own first impressions. 


the same squalor, the staggering poverty and hunger, the deep © 


— — 


An Anthropologist Looks 


at India 





“NOTE: This is the underlying problem contributing to many of India’s other problems. 
Overpopulation and especially the large annual population increase Wipes out increase in gross national 
product when figured on a per capita basis, voiding efforts in many other fields to develop India economi- 


* 


* 


KKK 


***REFERENCE: Note the Indus River valley along with the previously studied Hwang Ho 
(Unit 2 page 69) and the valleys of the Nile and the land between the two rivers, Tigris 
and Euphrates (Unit 5 pages 211, 226) are all of among ten referred to as ‘‘cradles of 
civilization.’ Ask pupils if they can generalize as to the relationship between 


cally and raise standard of living. 
India is a country with massive prob- 


lems. Too many people live there. Most are 
very poor. They do not have enough food 
or enough homes or enough education or 
enough jobs. The government is trying to 
help its people, but the rate of progress 
has been very slow. There are constant 


setbacks because of an ever-increasing 
number of people, long periods without 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 4:3. 
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rain for the land, political upheaval, and 
resistance to change in traditional Indian 
society. “"CONCEPTS: Tradition and change 
Why is Indian society so resistant to 
change? What causes a society to keep its 
traditional ways? How can India’s people 
best adjust to the twentieth century? 
These are the questions an anthropologist 


wants to answer about India. 

REFERENCE: See generalizations in Guide, Unit 5, 

Chapter 2 regarding fragmentary evidences of human 
experience, also Unit 1, Chapter 1 


The Development of Indian Tradition °°°°""""*" 


India is an ancient country. Like 
Egypt, it had a highly developed civili- 


zation several thousand years before the 
birth of Christ. In the Indus River valley 


(now in Pakistan) archaeologists have 
found the remains of well-planned cities, 
good sewage systems, large houses made 
of baked bricks, and golden jewelry and 
statues. They have also found a harbor, 
which indicates to archeologists that there 
probably had been sea travel and perhaps 
trade with other lands. 


civilizations and major river valleys. 


The Aryans No one knows exactly what 
happened to these cities or the early civi- 
lization they were part of. Many historians 
and archaeologists, however, believe that 
this civilization was destroyed, over a pe- 
riod of many years (between 2000 and 
1000 s.c.), by tribes of invaders from 
Central Asia called Aryans. The Aryans, 
tall and lighter skinned than the peoples 
who already lived in India, brought with 
them their languages and their ways of 
life—warlike and arrogant. The merging 
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VESY “Ask pupi ’s: why the invaders all came down from the north by this same route? 
hyber PSs’ only eonvenient passageway from north.) 


NOT ick ed: e that this is true for people in other religions also, but is 
S feralization as it applies to a large number of Indians. 











* CONCEPT: To clarify concept, discuss old and new or 
young. How old might the Hindu religion have been when 
Christ was born? Are both religions old now? 


of their cultures with the native Indian 
cultures has been one of the major in- 
fluences on the Indian way of life. 


The Hindu Religion One of the customs 
the Aryans found already in India was the 
Hindu religion, a religion that was old 
before Christ was born. Religion in India 
is not simply a matter of special prayer 
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times or one day a week at church. Hin- 


K* 


duism is the most important part of the 
lives of many Indian people. 

In the Hindu religion there are both 
many gods and one God. The many gods, 
each with his or her own name, person- 
ality, image, and symbols, are all really 
part of one God, the Supreme Being. 
Hindus believe that God lives in people, 
in animals, and even in insects. 

A way of understanding Hinduism is 


KK* 


to realize that many Hindus believe that 
the world as it appears is not the real 
world. They believe that the real world 
is the world of the soul or the spirit. 
Brahma is the name Hindus call this 
“world soul.” 

Hindus believe that the “spirit” lives 
after the body of a living creature dies. 
This spirit has the power to move into 
other living things, to be reborn to a new **** 
life_on_earth. If a spirit has been com- 
pletely pure, that is, completely selfless, 
it becomes part of the whole universe 
rather than returning to life again; it be- 
comes part of Brahma. If a person has 
been very good but not completely pure, 
he may be reborn as a more important 
person—perhaps a teacher or a priest. 

But if a person has not been pure, his 
spirit will be reborn into a lower form of 
life—an animal, perhaps, or a person 


*** SUGGESTION: If pupils have had any discussion of the Idealism of Plato in Unit 1, compare 
his philosophic belief with this religious belief. 


KKK . os 2 oe : « ” . 
NOTE: If pupils are familiar with the word ‘‘reincarnation,’’ point out that this is a 


4 + INDIA synonym. 


The photographs on this page show two 
scenes typical of religious life in India. 
Below, a group of Indian women, and 
small children, pray at a Hindu temple. 
On the right, faithful Hindus gather at 
the Ganges River for a ritual bath. The 
Ganges is sacred to Hindus, perhaps be- 
cause the river provided rich soil and 
water for the early settlers of India. A 
bath in the Ganges is thought to wash 
away all sins. 
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SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if they have ever heard of widespread discontent and revolt among the peasants of 


India such as in France, Russia, and other areas of the world. Why might this be? 


whose duty it is to clean refuse or remove 
dead animals. Thus, only by leading a 
good life can one escape the suffering of 
rebirth into a lower class. Many Hindus 
believe that people of high status and 
wealth are those who have led a good life 
and are being rewarded, while those who 
are poor and insignificant are being pun- 
ished for sinful lives in the past. 


How would your life be affected by 
the belief that you would be reborn to 
another life on earth? 

What might be some of the results of 
the Hindu attitudes towards poor people? 
towards rich people? 


The Caste System One of the ideas the 


Aryans brought with them was that they 


were superior to the people they con- 
quered. At first, the Aryans probably kept 


themselves separate from the people they 
had conquered, giving all unpleasant tasks 
to the conquered people. Eventually, 
however, the Aryans’ belief that they were 
superior to others led to the development 
of various social classes based upon birth 
and profession. 

These social levels, known as castes, 
fitted in well with the ideas of Hinduism. 
If you believe that living a good life leads 
to a better life, it is logical to assume that 





NOTE: Dharma is almost a way of life that each member of that caste must follow. 


a person born to wealth and security has 
led a saintly life in a previous existence 
and is now being rewarded. Thus, a person ** 


born to poverty and struggle deserves his 
lot and can only improve his condition in 
a future life by accepting his destiny in 


this one. 


How would this belief affect a poor 
Indian’s desire to improve himself? 


The Beginnings of the System The priests 
and learned men among the Aryan in- 
vaders kept themselves apart from other 
people and lived according to strict rules. 
The men would marry only daughters of - 
other priests and scholars. They would 
dress in special ways and eat only certain 
foods. They felt that they were serving 
God by living in this special way. 
Eventually, other groups also began 
to live by special rules, splintering into 
more and more castes depending on the 
members’ professions and wealth. Each 
caste_had_its own set_of rules—called 


dharma—for dress, food, marriage, and 
other aspects of their lives. (Dharma is all 


of the social or religious customs of a par- 
ticular caste.) Although there were soon 
many, many different castes, all of them 
fell into four major groups which are 
shown in the chart opposite. 


*SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what other groups in history had the idea that they were superior to 
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others. Include in discussion: Greeks who called others barbarians, Chinese who made western 


men ‘‘kow tow’’ to them, Mongols, Russians, etc. Have Americans ever felt superior? 
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**NOTE: The Hindu word for caste is varna, meaning color. The Aryans were lighter 


skinned people and felt superior to the darker skinned people they had conquered. Ask 
pupils what might have been the relationship between varna, or caste, and the fact that the people who started the 
system were light skinned. 


KKKK 





The people in the photographs 
above are members of the four 
major caste groups: top left, a 
Brahman, top right, a Kshatriya; 
bottom left, a Vaisya; bottom 
right, a Sudra. The chart on this 
page shows the percentage of 
India’s present population that 
belongs to each caste group. 
What does the information on 
this chart tell you about the 
structure of Indian society? 
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In time, the caste system became very 
rigid. Children took the same jobs their 
fathers had. Those born into the beggar 
caste became beggars. Children whose 
fathers were farmers stayed on the farm. 
Children with thieves for fathers were 
treated like thieves themselves, required 
to report to the authorities daily even if 

they had never stolen anything! 


The Untouchables Why do people toler- 
ate such a system? High-caste people, of 
course, found the system desirable. Fur- 
thermore, even for a low-caste person, the 
system had certain benefits. The caste 
usually took care of the widows, orphans, 


and poor who belonged to it. Each caste 


A Harijan woman making baskets 


had a council to settle any problems that 


arose. Anyone who did not follow the 
regulations of his caste immediately be- 
came an outcaste or untouchable. Once 


a person became an untouchable, his fam- — 


ily and all of the following generations 
would be untouchables. 
Untouchables worked at gathering 
trash. They swept floors and cleaned 
drains, removed dead animals and per- 
formed other unpleasant jobs. They did all 
the jobs the people of the other castes 
would not do. And they even divided 
themselves up 
“castes.” 


into groups—outcaste 


Outcastes were not allowed to live 
near caste Hindus or go to a school with 





* 
SUGGESTION: Why would an outcaste want to learn to read? And more enlightening possibly would be the answer to, 


why would the upper caste groups not want the untouchables to become literate? Discuss with pupils. Might some 
ideas be passed on in books that might undermine this whole system? 


them. Some outcaste children would listen 


“outside the classroom windows, trying to 


learn how to read. They were beaten if 
they were caught! 

Outcastes were not allowed to walk 
on the road with caste members. Brahmans 
believed that looking at an outcaste would 
make them unclean. If the shadow of an 
outcaste passed over them, they went to 
bathe and change into clean clothes. 


Why do you think untouchables tol- 
erated such treatment? Do you think they 
believed in Hinduism too? If they did, why 
would they tolerate their status? Would 
it be easy for them to move to another 
region where they were not known? 

Do you think a caste system was ever 
devised by a group that expected to be 
low in rank within the system? 


The Caste System Today The caste sys- 
tem has continued for thousands of years. 
It exists today, as much a part of modern 
India as the engineers and workers who 
man India’s steel mills. 

Early in the twentieth century, Ma- 
** hatma Gandhi, a great Indian leader and 
himself a member of a high caste, came 
to believe that no human being could be 
“untouchable. He renamed untouchables 
Harijans, which means “the children of 


**SUGGESTION: Have pupils discuss this fact. Could Gandhi have helped 


the untouchables as much if he had not been of high caste. Before more 


kokok 


the strong tradition in which some people 
were outcastes from society only because 
a distant ancestor had disobeyed a caste 
rule. Finally, in 1950, the Indian govern- 
ment made untouchability illegal. How- 


ever, old customs and positions in society *** 


have changed slowly. 

In the villages of India, caste is still 
a very important part of life. The different 
castes still live separately from each other 
in the villages, with the Harijans usually 
living in the worst huts, usually perform- 
ing the most disagreeable tasks. 

In large city factories, shops, offices, 
and educational centers, the caste system 
itself is breaking down, although it may 
be too much a part of Indian life ever to 
disappear completely. In the cities, even 
former Harijans now have government 
jobs, and some are learning new trades. In 
the evening, however, after work, few 
socialize with Brahmans. 


Is it easy to change traditions? Is it 
easy to make people give up traditions? 
Why? 

Which gets more visitors from the 
outside world, a village or a city? Which 
needs more skilled and educated workers? 
Why do you think traditions of caste hold 
on longer in villages than in cities? 
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needed changes are made will not more higher caste persons have to care 


and feel as Gandhi did? 
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REFERENCE: See generalizations for Chapter 1 on Guide 
God. Gandhi fought tirelessly to change ese 
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The Song of God 


Hindus believe that true happiness and eternal life can 
be achieved only by union with God. They believe that this 
union can best be achieved in certain ways that they call yoga. 
(The word yoga comes from the same word as our word yoke; 
that is, to join with—in this case, to join with God.) 

The yogi—a person who practices yoga—learns to control 
himself so completely that he can forget all distractions and 
concentrate only on God. Physical control is only one part 
of yoga. There are other ways of practicing yoga: the Yoga 
of Knowledge, the Yoga of Meditation, the Yoga of Work, 


the Yoga of Renunciation (to renounce lying, greed, and * 


; *sUGG : — : : 
hurtin others.) UGGESTION: Ask pupils if the world might not be a better place if 


people regardless of their faith were to practice Yoga of Renunciation. 
The selection that follows comes from the Bhagavad- 
** — Gita, the great Hindu book of yoga: 


*<NOTE: The Bhagavad-Gita is the most esteemed book to emerge from Hinduism and is thought to 
have dated from about A.D. 1. Therefore it can be considered relatively new. 


Therefore I tell you Standing apart 

Be humble, be harmless, From the things of the senses, 
Have no pretension, Free from self. . . 

Be upright, forbearing, Seek this knowledge 

Serve your teacher And comprehend clearly 

In true obedience Why you should seek it: 
Keeping the mind Such it is said, 

and the Body in cleanness, Are the roots of true wisdom: 
Tranquil, steadfast Ignorance, merely, 

Master of ego Is all that denies them. 


What advice is the Bhagavad-Gita offering to the 
reader? Who were the teachers in the caste system? How 


might the poem’s advice reinforce the caste system? 
NOTE: The caste system was not at first a part of Hinduism but a development of social order which was later 
incorporated within the religion. Ask pupils if they can think of any other religions that have incorporated part of 
the social culture of a society. Is the Christian observance of Christmas and Easter now partly social as well 
as religious? 





VISUAL: An example of the splendor and cultural 
development of the Mogul Empire which ruled much 

of India in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Taj Mahal 
was made from white marble and built on an octagonal 
platform of red sandstone. It is located at Agra in 
northern India. Pupils should notice the perfect 
symmetry of the structure. The fourth minaret is not 
shown here. 


The Taj Mahal is the most famous building in 
India and one of the most beautiful structures 
in the world. It was built in the seventeenth 
century by a Moslem ruler of India as a me- 
morial to his dead wife. Although it is a Moslem 
temple, the Taj Mahal is a blend of Islamic and 
Hindu styles of architecture. It is a large and 
complex building, filled with intricate orna- 
mentation. It took twenty thousand men, who 
came from all over the world, twenty-two years 
to construct the Taj Mahal. 


* 
NOTE: He will also be found in literature as Gautama. 


** 





Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity Not 
all Indians are Hindus. Buddhism, Islam, 
and Christianity also are part of India’s 
religious life. 

Tradition says that hundreds of years 
before Christ was born, a young Indian 

* prince, Siddhartha, saw suffering which he 

could not understand or accept. He wan- 

dered as a beggar for six years. 
Eventually four “noble truths’ were 
revealed to Siddhartha: 

* Man’s life is one of suffering. 

* The suffering is caused by man’s own 
selfish wants. 

* Thus man can end his suffering only 
when he can overcome his own selfish 
desires. 

* The only way he can do this is by living 


** SUGGESTION: Discuss these ‘‘noble truths.’’ Although one need not be a Buddhist to believe them, 
might they not be truths for many people. Compare to the teachings of Christ, particularly the 
“Sermon on the Mount.’’ Can you see how the intent of Buddha's teaching, to reform, may 
have been thwarted and his truths used as another device to make the lower castes content 


with their plight? 





a life of self-denial and goodness to 


others. 

Eventually this great prince became 
known as the “Enlightened One,” or the 
Buddha. Although he had only intended 
to reform the unfairness of Hinduism, his 
ideas spread and became the basis of a 
new religion. Buddhism today is a major 
faith in China and other Asian countries. 
In India itself, Buddhism became absorbed 
into Hinduism. The idea of self-denial 
fitted in well with Hinduism and is a 
strong part of the Indian personality. 


What might Buddha have thought 
was unfair about Hinduism? 

Did Buddha believe that a man could 
change his life? Did the Hindus? 
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“CONCEPT: Time concepts continue to be difficult for many pupils. Discuss old, new, and refer to ancient, 


*** 


Ka 


More than five hundred years after 
the birth of Christ, Mohammed was born. 
Mohammed preached submission to Allah, 
the one true God. The Arabic word for 
submission is slama, and the religion of 
Mohammed is called Islam. 

Eventually, through conquest and 
trade, his ideas spread to India. Hinduism 
and Islam were incompatible. Moslems 
believe in one God, Hindus in many. 
Moslems forbid the worship of idols; Hin- 
dus have reproduced their gods in stone 
and wood and gold. 


Hinduism and Islam could not merge, 
but the new religion was adopted by many 


lower-caste and outcaste Indians. The 
central idea of Islam, that all men are 


middle (medieval), and modern as relative time periods of history. Hinduism and Christianity both are ancient 
in terms of history, while Islam is medieval and of course in its day was considered a modern religion based 
on modern revelation to Mohammed. 


equal before God, was attractive to those 
whose lives proved their inequality as 
Hindus. 


Christianity has had some of the same 
appeal as Islam. Most Indian Christians 


are of the lower castes, for Christianity 
promises salvation to all believers who 
lead good lives. Christianity also teaches 
that all men are equal before God. 


What effect would new religions have 
in a country like India? Would they bring 
the people together or divide them fur- 
ther? Why? Would Brahmans be likely to 
adopt a new religion? Why? What did 
Islam and Christianity give to lower-caste 
Hindus? 


**“SUGGESTION: Have pupils reflect and discuss this tendency 


Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 4:4. 


of lower-caste Hindus to become converts. Does this mean 


their faith was not as strong? 


The Role of the Family in Indian Life 


All over the world, one of the most 
important institutions is the family. In 
India, the family may be the most impor- 
tant institution in every child’s education, 
in his religious upbringing, and in his 
economic well-being. 


The Village Family Read the following 
description of an Indian family. While you 
are reading, think about how this family 
compares to yours. 


Omar Singh is a farmer, perhaps a 
little wealthier than most, for he owns 
3 acres of land and rents 7 from the land- 
lord. The landlord, himself, owns only 23 
acres, but he is a member of Kshatriya 
caste and will not farm his own land. 

Omar Singh is thirty-seven years old; 
his wife Indira is thirty-three. They have 
seven children—four boys and three girls. 
Four more children died in infancy or 
early childhood, two of them of diseases 


NOTE: The Kshatriya is a higher caste and its members descendents of warriors and princes cannot, if they 
follow their dharma,work as a common farmer with his hands in the dirt. Help pupils to see how such inflexible 
rules hinder India from becoming an efficient and productive nation. 
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. ae : 
SUGGESTION: Discuss the joint family structure and the questions coded in blue at the bottom of the page. Ask 
pupils if the joint family has ever been a part of our society. Compare the Indian joint family to some of the American 
or ‘‘red’’ Indians. Pupils should learn that some joint families in India have included as many as 150 persons at one 





time. 
easily cured by medical care in other parts 
of the world. 

Omar’s family is a joint family. In his 
three-room house live his parents and his 
wife’s mother, his unmarried brother, and 
the four of his seven children who are not 
married. One son will soon leave for a job 
in a textile factory near New Delhi, and 
only when he has left for the city will he 
manage his own affairs. Until then, Omar 
Singh makes most decisions for him. 

Mrs. Singh manages the household; 
her control is as strict over the other 
women and the household affairs as Mr. 
Singh’s is over the fields. When she can, 
Mrs. Singh and the older daughters also 
work in the fields. Mr. Singh’s acres are 
planted in wheat rather than in rice. 
Wheat has been grown on his lands for 
hundreds of years. It is the basis of their 
daily meals. Every day Mrs. Singh and 
her daughters grind the wheat for their 
food. 

In the fields the stale water in the 
irrigation canals shines in the hot sun. The 
irrigation canals hold the precious rain- 
water. Without the water there would be 
no wheat. 


Soon another person will join the 


household; the seventeen-year-old Singh 


**son will soon be married. Khuda Singh 


knows his bride, which is unusual in the 
villages around here. His parents have 


chosen his bride through an agreement 


made with her parents. This is the custom 
in this region. Khuda Singh’s family is 
pleased about the bride. She has had three 
years of schooling and can read. 

The new Mr. and Mrs. Singh will live 
with his parents until their first son is born. 
She will see her husband very little during 
the day, for he will be working the fields 
with his father and there are no restau- 
rants or movies or theaters where they can 
meet. Besides, she, too, will be working, 
sometimes in the fields, or scrubbing 
clothes with water from the village well, 
or cooking. 

Before long, the young Mrs. Singh 
will begin her life-long job of motherhood. 
If she bears a son, she and her husband 
may move out and start a household of 
their own. 


Joint families are not as common in 
the cities as in the countryside. Why do 
you suppose this is so? What do you think 
are some of the advantages of the joint 
family structure in a country like India? 
What are some of the disadvantages? 

What is the role of women in the 
village family? 


** REFERENCE: See Guide, page 4:4 for background on marriage customs, and books for pupils and teacher by 
Seymour Fersh and Ved Mehta. Is Khuda Singh very young to be married? An Indian census in 1961 


showed over six million boys and girls married between the ages of ten and fourteen years old. The 
legal marriage age in India is eighteen for boys and fourteen for girls. Have pupils compare this 
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What do the scenes of village life shown on 
these two pages tell you about life in rural 
India? Which pictures show activities that have 
probably changed little in hundreds of years? 
Which show more modern influences? /s there 
anything about the pictures that surprises you? 
Do you think that these scenes are typically 
Indian, or do you think that they could show 
village life in other parts of the world? 





NOTE: Live births per 1000 people in U.S. in 1966-18.4; in 1961—23.3; in 1953-24.7. 

Deaths per 1000 in U.S. in 1966- 9.5; in 1961— 9.3; in 1953-— 9.6. Compare with chart. 
VISUAL: Ask pupils why death rate had dropped almost to half in the fourth period shown. Caution against misinter- 
pretation of birth rate figures. While absolute figures for live births per thousand went down slightly, the rate of 
population growth actually went up. 








Attitudes Toward Children Hindus look 
upon children as gifts from the gods. Hav- 


ing many children is a source of pride to 
an Indian man. Boys are prized by Hindu 
parents, although they would rather have 
girls than no children at all. 

Indian parents want to have many 
children for another reason. The death 
rate among infants and children is very 
high in India. There is the constant threat 
of starvation, and there is a serious medi- 
cal problem. Medical centers and doctors 





are unavailable to many Indians, espe- 
cially to those who live in the villages. 
Also, Hindu beliefs often prevent people 
from seeking medical help when it is 
available, for many Hindus believe that a 
person will get better if God wants him 
to get better. 

Because of the high death rate among * 
children, Indian families believe that they 
must have many children for protection. 
Only by having many children will the 
Indian man be guaranteed help with the 
fields, care in his old age, and someone to 
carry on his name and pray for him after 
he is dead. *SUGGESTION: Discuss the logic of 


this ‘‘vicious circle.’ Why do you think Indians may 
fail to see it this way? 


Do you think families have more 
children in the Indian villages or in the** 
cities? Why? What do you think city life 
will do to the institution of the family in 
India? 


Look at the chart above. What hap- 


pens when the birth rate goes up and the 
death rate goes down? What do these 
figures tell you about India’s population? 


However, India faces a serious popu- 
lation problem. Most Hindu parents 


maintain their belief that they must have 
many children. But today, medical care— 
even though it is very limited by our 


* * ° . . 
NOTE: Pupils can learn to figure rate of population growth by some very simple use of 
160 arithmetic. Have pupils subtract crude death rates from live birth rates per 1000. Then change 
to percentage by moving decimal point one place to the left. (38.6 — 14.0= 24.6 or 2.46% annual 
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or about one generation! 


population growth rate). A 3% annual growth rate doubles population in only 24 years 
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standards—is better and more available to 
Indians than ever before. Thus, more 
children live than in the past. Better water 
supplies and sanitation practices also in- 
crease the life expectancy of an Indian 
child. And there is more food than there 
used to be because of improved farming 
methods. Thus, more children can eat. 

All of this has created a “vicious cir- 
cle” for India. The larger the population, 
the less food there is for each person. The 
less food there is, the faster the children 
starve. The faster children starve, the surer 
the parents are that they must have more 
and more children to make up for those 


lost. This chain of circumstances keeps 


India’s population growing and_ keeps 
millions upon millions of Indians in a con- 





A doctor visits an Indian family in their home 


Aton of fedrstarvation| *“*“NOTE: Near-starvation means a diet somewhere just below 2000 

a ES calories per day. The average Indian is reported to get just 2000 
calories per day, mostly in cereal grains. See text page 189 for 
World Food Supply map. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Why do archaeologists claim that 
India had a well-developed civili- 
zation thousands of years ago? Where 
did they find their evidence? 


Xt 


2. List three beliefs of the Hindus. 
3. What is the origin of the caste system 
in India? 


4, What are the four truths of Buddhism? 


Why do Indian families want to have 
many children? 


*REFERENCE: See Guide page 4:5, ‘‘The Question of Population and Population Control.’’ This may 


well be one of the most important concepts for young people to learn, but it is admittedly a difficult 


topic to teach at the elementary level. 
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A Political Scientist 
Looks at India 


Many factors influence the develop- 
ment of a nation—the nature of its people, 
the physical character of the land, the way 
in which the nation adjusts to changing 
times and manages its economy. There is 
also another important factor and that is 
the politics of the nation—the way in 
which the nation’s people are governed. 





India, like the United States, is a de- 
mocracy, but a very young one. India has 
been an independent nation only since 
1947. For nearly one hundred years before 
that, India was a British colony. British 
influence in India began before India was 
a colony, and the effects of British rule are 
still felt. 


*REFERENCE: See Guide, Chapter 2, Generalizations, page 4:5. 


Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 4:7. 


The British Control of India 


On the last day of the year 1600, 
Queen Elizabeth I of England granted a 
charter with exclusive rights to “the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies.” This 
was the first charter of the East India 


“Company. (A document in which a ruler 


gives privileges to a company or an indi- 
vidual is called a charter.) 


The East India Company The charter 
meant that the group of people forming 


the company had sole rights to trade in 
the East Indies, and to keep for themselves 
all the profit they made. No other English- 
men could trade in that part of the world. 


Sometimes a company must invest so 
much money in an enterprise that it can- 
not afford to have any competitors and 
expect to be successful. Explain why 
Queen Elizabeth I might have thought it 
necessary to grant exclusive rights to the 
East India Company to trade with India. 


**NOTE: The East India Company was a trading company organized by 125 British 
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businessmen and merchants who believed they could make a good profit on their £72,000 
(pounds —approximately $175,000 U.S. currency today). Started as a relatively 
small company, it grew to be master of all the Indian economy. Ask pupils if they 


think this company did make a ‘‘good profit.”’ 


The name “East Indies” refers spe- 
cifically to the Spice Islands and the In- 
dian Archipelago that lie off the west coast 
of India. Long before the East India 
Company was formed, merchants had 
been sailing across the oceans of the 
world, carrying spices and other highly 
valued products from India. (You remem- 
ber that Columbus was looking for a new 
route to the East Indies when he reached 
the Americas, instead. Because he thought 
he was in the Indies, he called the original 
inhabitants of this land “Indians.”) 

When the members of the brand-new 
English trading company first arrived in 
the East Indies, they found that the Dutch 
were already well established there. The 
people of the East India Company were 
driven away by the Dutch traders, so they 
turned to the shores of India itself. 


Would a company that wanted to do 
business in a foreign land today be una- 
ware of the competition it faced there? 
Why wasn’t the East India Company 
aware that the Dutch already had control? 


Company Control In 1613, the East India 
Company set up their first trading center 
in Surat. By 1700, the English had estab- 
lished important trading centers at Ma- 
dras, Bombay, and Calcutta. After suc- 


cessfully defeating rival French traders, 
the British merchants were left to make 
the profit from the export of products such 
as cotton, a chemical used for gunpowder, 
sugar, yarn, and spices. 

When the English first arrived in 
India in the early seventeenth century, 
they found a country of great confusion 
and disorder. It was split into many, many 
principalities—particular areas ruled over 
by a prince or maharaja. The princes often 
plotted and schemed against each other, 
and many of them were actually at war. 
Dozens of languages and hundreds of dia- 
lects were spoken. 


Do you think the British merchants 
were unhappy with this state of affairs? 
Do you think it caused them trouble in 
making profits, or do you think it aided 
them? Explain. 


The rulers of these principalities were 


very wealthy men, but most of their sub- 
jects were extremely poor. Because of 
caste laws and beliefs, wealth had re- 
mained in the hands of the same few 
families down through the ages. While the 
rulers lived in magnificent palaces, the 
poor either lived in huts made of reeds 
or had no homes at all. These princes be- 
came even more wealthy from the sale of 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to read this sentence again, reflect on it, and then try to 


make a generalized statement as to some relationship between these two contrasting 


states — very wealthy and extremely poor. 
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“REFERENCE: See Guide, page 4:7 for discussion of power and authority of the East India Company 


exports, but none of this wealth went to 
the poor. 
The members of the East India Com- 


pany also grew wealthy. And as their 


wealth grew, so did their greed and their 
thirst for power. They were not satisfied 


with the money they got from trading but 
demanded enormous sums in addition, in 
the form of both presents and taxes, from 
the Indian people. 

Gradually, the administrators of the 
East India Company were becoming the 
governing body of India. The company’s 
interests had spread so far and grown so 
big that the Indian economy was coming 
to depend on it. The local rulers depended 
on the Company’s trade for their own 
large incomes. Because of this depend- 
ence, the East India Company had a 
strong basis of power. **CONCEPT: Power 

There were many local rebellions 
against the British power, but these were 
put down with military force, which cost 
the company a great deal of money. This 
and bad management led to serious finan- 
cial crisis. 


Akbar was a ruler of India at the time of the 
East India Company. He created a great empire 
and ruled well, but he never learned to read. 
So, the history of his reign was written in pic- 
tures. Here is one picture from that history, 
the Akbarnama. 


VISUAL: Akbar was a strong, well respected leader of 


the Mogul Empire but he died in the early years of the 
East India Company and his successors lacking his 


ability could not keep law and order within the Empire. 


Government Control The government in 
England became worried about the way : 


the company was managing itself and the 
way it was treating the Indian people. In 
1773, the English government passed the 
Regulating Act by which the Company 
became subject to regulation by the Brit- 
ish Parliament. This was the first sign of 
the concern of Parliament with the British 
involvement in India. 


How much time had passed between 
the granting of the charter to the East 
India Company and the Regulating Act? 
Why might it have taken Parliament so 
long to become concerned about what the 
East India Company was doing in India? 


****CONCEPT: Discuss power in relation to authority. 


Finally, in 1858, the British govern- 


ment took away all the power from the **’ 


trading company and took over control of 
the government of India. A few years 
later, the company was dissolved. 

For the next fifty years, the British 
were all-powerful in India. During this 
time, most of India’s population was di- 
rectly under British rule. However, there 
were a few large states and several hun- 
dred small states that were ruled by Indian 
princes. Many of these states were like 
small nations, with their own armies and 
even their own foreign policy. 


eae zat 


NOTE: The government had reason to 


be worried. It was reported among other 165 
things that by monopolizing the provisions 
and food stores, the company INDIA + 21 


caused three million Indians 


to starve in Bengal alone! The company in later years 


used its charter as a license to plunder India. 
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Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 4:7. 





Look at the map opposite. This 
map shows the division of India during the 
British rule. You have read that most of 
the population lived in British India. Look 
at the amount of land directly controlled 
by the British and the amount controlled 
by Indian rulers. What do you think was 
more important—land or people? Why? 
Why do you think the British were more 
powerful than the Indian rulers? 


*VISUAL: The area controlled by the British had 
most of the river valleys and people. Britain thrived 
on trade. You trade with people not with land. 


The Effects of British Rule in India 


There are many arguments about 
whether British rule was good or bad for 
India. People must decide for themselves 
after studying about India, or after living 
there. We do know that British rule 
brought some changes that helped India 
and some changes that hurt it. 


Unification The first achievement of the 
British was to unify India and to establish 
order. This had to be done before any 
other big changes could be made. If there 
are separate governments and laws for the 
people of every town and principality, 
then there can only be confusion and 
stagnation. 
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While this unification process went 
on, the new government was also busy 
building roads and a network of railways 
that reached all over the country. These 
connected all the big centers of the inte- 
rior of India with one another and with 
the important cities on the coasts. The 
building of these connections, along with 
the introduction of the telegraph and a 
reform of the postal service, helped with 
the job of unifying the country. 


You have probably never lived where 
transportation was almost nonexistent or 
where communication was extremely 
slow. You may, however, have been 


** SUGGESTION: After reading these sections, discuss the changes brought about by the British. 
Which helped India; which hurt? Could some changes such as building railways and roads be 

both helpful and harmful? Note: As roads were built and low-cost British textiles shipped 

in, local weavers were put out of business and many starved as their were no new jobs 


made for some period of time until new industry developed. 
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affected by a railway strike or postal em- 
ployees’ strike. In the United States, such 
strikes are usually considered national 
emergencies. How can such strikes affect 
the “unity” of a nation? What happens to 
businesses when they cannot ship goods? 
What happens to the people who need the 
goods that cannot be shipped? If a busi- 
nessman cannot communicate with cus- 
tomers and associates located far away, 
what can happen? 


Industrialization The railway system also 
* played an important part in the develop- 


ment of industry in India. It meant that 


raw materials could be taken inland to 
manufacturing towns, and the finished 
products could be taken to other parts of 
the country or to the ports for shipping 
abroad. 

Thus, the British are responsible for 
bringing the industrial revolution to India. 
This brought India into the modern world. 
In one way, however, this hurt the Indian 
people. The introduction of machines and 
manufacturing put many craftsmen out of 

**work. The goods they once made by hand 
and sold could now be made by machines. 
This meant that the craftsmen would go 
hungry. It also meant that one aspect of 
the old Indian culture would disappear. 


Who do you think profited the most, 
at first, from the changes the British in- 
troduced into India—the wealthy or the 
poor? 


Government Reform Another change, 
and one of the most important benefits of 
British rule, was the great reform made 
in the system of law. Although the people 
had had certain rights to protect them 
from ill treatment by their rulers, there 
were no courts in which they could protest 
if they did not get these rights. Their only 
means of protest had been rebellion. The 
British set up courts in which the people 
were able to claim their rights. They also 
made the law of the country apply equally 
to everyone, whether he was rich or 
poor, high-caste or untouchable. Before 
this, the punishment given to a criminal 


had varied according to his caste. A man 
from a low caste usually was punished 
more severely than someone from a high 


caste. ***NOTE: For petty thievery a low-caste man 





could have his hand cut off, and if a high-cast man were 


found innocent his accuser could be punished severely. 


Why didn’t the East India Company 
try to introduce these kinds of reforms in 
India? Wouldn’t their trade have become 
more profitable if they made more friends 
among the Indians? Which of India’s peo- 
ple were of most interest to the mer- 
chants? Do you think that the British 


*NOTE: The extent of change brought about by the building of a large railway system can be noted 


in the following figures: 
In 1870 India had 4,000 miles of railway track. 
In 1939 India had 41,000 miles of railway track. 
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In less than 70 years the British had increased rail service by over 1000 per cent. 
**CONCEPT: Discuss concept of technological unemployment. 


VISUAL: Ask pupils what kind of impact 
seems to be reflected in these pictures. 
Does it appear that ‘‘British’’ meant 
““military’’ to Indians? In the lower picture, 
ask pupils if the general is showing any 
sign of his feeling to the prince. (Note 
partial bow and hat removed.) 


These two pictures by Indian artists 
clearly show the impact of British rule 
on India. In the top picture, British sol- 
diers clash with Indian warriors on 
horseback. At the bottom, an Indian 
prince receives a British general. 








government made these changes just to 
help the Indian people? Explain your 


answer. 


Another great benefit from the period 
of British rule was the setting up of the 
Indian Civil Service. (The civil service 
consists of all of the parts of a govern- 
ment’s operation that do not make or 
judge laws.) These were the people in 
government offices who were in charge of 
the roads and railways, health and medical 
services, police, forest service, and so on. 
At first, these offices were run by the Brit- 
ish, but Indians gradually took their place. 
The British also established an efficient 
Indian police force and an army that is 
still one of the best in the world. 

Because of the existence of the Civil 
Service, years later when India became 
independent, the country was able to run 
smoothly as a democracy. The people had 
been trained in administration and could 
handle their own affairs. 


Education The British were also con- 
cerned with development in education. 
The government provided money for the 
building of new schools on all levels— 
although very few reached the Indian vil- 
lages. Even a number of new universities 


*were built. The English language was 


**NOTE: Queen Victoria’s pride and interest in India was further shown by her being 


introduced so that Western ideas could be 


spread more easily. *REF ERENCE: See Guide, 


page 4-8 for discussion of why language is important 


From what you have read, do you 
think “Western ideas” are very different 
from Indian ideas? In what ways? How do 
you think that knowing the English lan- 
guage would help someone understand 
“Western ideas’? 


The Viceroy India was the possession of 
which Victoria, Queen of England, was *: 
most proud. She always tried to send her 
best people to govern this country. The 
Queen’s official representative in India, 
the man whom she appointed to head the 
government, was called a viceroy. The 
viceroy was always a very well-known and 
respected Englishman. In India, he lived 
a magnificent life. Everything to do with 
the British in India was very grand. 


In Country A, a man of importance 
never does any physical labor. A mission- 
ary who has come to help the people of 
that land builds his own home with the 
help of his children. How might this affect 
his ability to teach the people of this 
country about his ideas? 

In Country B, a man who does not 
know how to work with his hands is not 
respected. What kind of a colonial gov- 
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ernor would a country want to send to 
Country BP? 

What do you think the maharajas of 
India would have thought of the British 
representative if he had not lived in a very 
grand manner? What do you think the 
low-caste people would have thought of 
his importance? 


Problems of British Rule Despite their 
reforms, there was also rnuch wrong with 
the way the British ruled India. The Brit- 
ish, although they instituted laws for 
equality among Indians, did not treat the 
Indian people as their own equals. British 


India was segregated. Everywhere there 


were signs “For Europeans only.” One 
thing that was not segregated was public 


transport; if you could afford to pay the 
fare, you got a seat like anyone else. 

In addition to this, the British would 
not allow the Indians to have a voice in 
the governing of their own country. There 
were no popular elections, and most of the 
Indian political leaders ended up in 
prison. Indians could work for the gov- 
ernment, but they could not vote for 
the government. The British controlled 
everything; they had all the power in their 
hands. ***“CONCEPT: Power. 

The remarkable thing is how such 
a small number of Englishmen managed 


to rule a country of 400 million people. 
They were able to do this by keeping the 
Indians arguing and fighting among 
themselves. 

The continued existence of many 
principalities, many castes, and hundreds 
of languages or dialects made unity among 
Indians nearly impossible. Furthermore, 
although the majority of Indians are Hin- 
dus, there are different religious beliefs 
within Hinduism. There are also other 
religious sects in the country, as you read 
in Chapter 1. The Moslems, the people 
who believe in the religion of Islam and 
in the prophet Mohammed, make up the 
largest of these minority sects. The Hin- 
dus and Moslems in India have always 
quarreled and fought. By encouraging this 
fighting, the British kept the Indians di- 
vided and weak, which made it possible 
for them to be controlled. This policy is 
sometimes called “divide and rule.” 


Why would the differences among 
Indians make it difficult for them to join 
together for a common cause? How would 
this problem give the British more power? 
If you tried to organize a group of your 
friends to fight pollution in your city, and 
none of you could agree on how to go 
about it, would your protest be very effec- 
tive? Why or why not? 


*CONCEPT: Segregation is a problem in many areas of the world today. Compare the 
170 concept of ‘Jim Crow’’ in the United States, also present day Apartheid in South 
Africa. Ask pupils what the basis of all forms of segregation seems to be. 
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**SUGGESTION: Have pupils compare this to British rule of American colonies. 


What does taxation without representation mean? 






VISUAL: In schools 


throughout India 
children are taught 
in their state 
language. In grades 
five through eleven 
Hindi must also be 
studied and it is 
usual for a student 
to have four years 
of English language 
study also. Ask 
pupils what it 
might be like if 
each state around 
their home state in 
the United States 
spoke a different 
language. 








JHE LANGUAGES OF 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 
TODAY 


What does this map tell you about the languages spoken 
in India and Pakistan? What does the presence of so many 
languages tell you about a nation? You have read that the 
British benefitted by the lack of unity among Indians. How 


& 
i 
S 


do you think this situation would affect India as an inde- 
pendent nation? Why would there be a difference in effect? 
What does a language mean to the people who speak it? 


What might make them want to speak another language? 


“VISUAL: What two areas above have the largest populations? Have pupils check population map on 
j page 183 of this unit. What are the two principal languages in terms of population speaking these 
languages? 











NOTE: The strength of this political party was not great for many years, however, as it suffered the same problems 
India had for years in trying to unite. It was not until Mahatma Gandhi was able to meet with the common people and 


spread some political consciousness that the party became an 


Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 4:8. 


effective force. 


Political Reform and Independence 


As the nineteenth century gave way 
to the twentieth century, political reforms 
began to come to British India. In 1885, 
the Indian National Congress was founded 
by a Scotsman living in India. Its aim was 
to increase understanding between the 
British and the Indians. In this it was not 
successful. In fact, it became an Indian 
* political party, with both Moslem and 
Hindu members. Many of the members of 
this party spoke out strongly against Brit- 
ish rule and British oppression. Indians 
began to work toward gaining inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. 

In 1919, Indians were at last given 
some voice in their own affairs. They were 
given control of agriculture, education, 
and public health. They were not, how- 
ever, given control of any of the depart- 
ments which held the real power in the 
country. These departments, such as fi- 
nance and taxation, were still controlled 
by the British. 

Without political power, the Indians 
could do nothing to achieve their inde- 
pendence. And they did not know how to 


go about getting this power. 


Who held all of the wealth and power 
in India before the British came? How do 


172 *“*CONCEPT: Discuss vital concept of 


power in political matters. 
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‘Mahatma Gandhi 


you think most Indians probably felt about 
who should have power after the British 


left India? 


*** REFERENCE: See Guide, page 4-8 for 
suggested reading. 
It was left to a man 


called Mahatma Gandhi to show them the 
way. Mohandas K. Gandhi—later called 
Mahatma, or “Great Soul”—was born in 
northwest India in 1869. When he grew 
up, he became a lawyer. In 1893, he went 
to South Africa and was horrified at the 
treatment of the Indians who had settled 
there. He decided to stay and do all he 
could to help them. 

Gandhi believed that the Hindu con- 
cept of nonviolence was the most impor- 
tant thing in life. He worked out a system 
of nonviolent resistance to whatever he 
opposed. This was a way of correcting 
wrongs without doing wrong oneself. His 
methods were so successful that the worst 
injustices against the Indians in South 
Africa were removed. For example, they 
were given the right to own land. 

In 1915, Gandhi returned to his own 
country and began to work toward the 
independence of the Indian people. 
Everywhere he spread the idea of non- 
violent resistance against the British. He 
urged the people to fight for their free- 





* 


** 


dom, but to do it without using force even 


to defend themselves. No weapons of any 
kind could be used—not even sticks and 


stones. SUGGESTION: Compare this method 
with some of the ‘‘non-violent’’ groups in the 
United States today. 


Some people believe that if they are 
trying to achieve a good purpose, it 
doesn’t matter if others are hurt. Would 
Gandhi have agreed with this idea? Why? 





One of Gandhi’s most famous non- 
violent protests was against the govern- 
ment tax on salt. He led a 24-day march 
to the sea to show people how to make 
their own salt so that they would not have 
to pay the tax. This was, of course, illegal. 
So many people started to make salt that 
60,000 people were arrested, including 
Gandhi. 

This was only one of the many times 
that Gandhi was put in jail. When things 
did not go well, he fasted. But he did not 
fast, as many people think, as a protest 
against the British or their practices that 
he opposed. His fasting was a penance, a 
punishment to himself. He believed things 
had gone wrong because he had not been 
“pure” enough. He also imposed upon 
himself a day of silence once every week. 

Gandhi soon became the most im- 
portant Indian leader. He united the 
Indian people in their desire for inde- 


** CONCEPT: ‘‘The end justifies the means.’’ Discuss this most important concept with pupils 
Does a good cause justify a bad means to achieve that cause? Compare Gandhi's philosophy 


“** ANSWER: Lived similarly and unfortunately died 
similarly. Both fought nonviolently for human rights, 
especially equal rights for minority groups 

pendence, and he showed them the way 

to this independence. 

To become such a leader was a re- 
markable achievement. There was no 
radio, no television, and few people could 
read the newspapers. How, then, did he 
get his message spread in this vast coun- 
try? He traveled. He traveled thousands 
and thousands of miles, holding meetings, 
talking to people, telling them what they 
must do. 


What did Mahatma Gandhi 
Martin Luther King, Jr., have in common? 


and 


Limited Self-Rule At last, in 1935, thanks 
largely to the work of Gandhi and his 
followers, the British government passed 
the Government of India Act, giving lim- 
ited self-rule to Indians. More Indians 
were allowed to be part of the govern- 
ment, and more people were allowed to 
vote in elections. The provinces were 
allowed to have their own local govern- 
ments and control their own affairs. The 
main power, however, was still centered 
in Delhi, with the British. 

In 1939, the Indian Congress de- 
manded full independence from Britain, 
but it was refused. In 1942, they again 
demanded independence. Again it was 
refused, and Gandhi and other Indian 
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of nonviolence with that of Dr. Martin Luther King. Ask pupils if there might have been 


some influence of one on the other. See Guide, page 4-8 for a discussion of this and 


references for pupil readings. 
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Gandhi inspired great loyalty and devotion 
among his followers. In the picture above, /n- 
dians pray at a memorial, called a samadhi. 
Gandhi was assassinated in 1948. His body 
was cremated, and his ashes were scattered 
in the sacred rivers of India. 
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leaders were put in prison because of their 


demands. 


How do you think the imprisonment 
of a popular leader affects his followers? 
How might it affect his leadership? Could 
imprisonment cause him to change any of 
his own ideas? Explain. Could the impris- 
onment cause the leader’s opponents to 
change their attitudes? Explain. 


In spite of British resistance, the in- 
dependence movement continued to grow 
stronger, until finally the British became 
convinced that they would have to yield. 
Throughout World War IJ, the Indians 
and British tried to work out a settlement 
of the problem. 


Pakistan The partition, or division, of 
Pakistan from India was a big stumbling 
block. The Moslems in India had always 
thought of themselves as a separate nation 
of people within India. In the 1930’s, with 
the direction of some strong, educated 
leaders, they developed the idea of having 
a separate state of their own. This state 
would be made up of the provinces where 
Moslems were a majority. 

Gandhi and the Indian Congress were 
against partition. When, at last, all parties 
realized that the Moslems would not give 


*CONCEPT: Partition is a difficult political concept. Refer pupils to the partition of 
Palestine, another political problem that Britain had to deal with. Although there are 
still many problems between India and Pakistan, major conflict seems more 
remote than in the critical area of the Arab—Israeli world. 


up the idea, the problem was resolved. In 
1947, independence from Britain came to 
two separate countries—India and Paki- 
stan. Although nonviolence had won the 
independence, there was violence and 


bloodshed during partition itself. 


Both countries chose to keep their 
ties with Great Britain by remaining a 
part of the British Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth is a political community 
including the United Kingdom (England, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland), its 
dependencies, and some former British 
colonies which are now independent. 

Today Pakistan is a separate Moslem 
country. Before the partition, Moslems 
made up 25 percent of the Indian popula- 
tion. Now India is 85 percent Hindu. But 
there are still many Moslems in India who 
did not live in the states that became 
Pakistan and who did not want to move. 
These Moslems make up about 10 percent 
of India’s population and are her largest 
minority sect. 


Obviously there were some Moslems 
who did not feel that they had enough to 
gain by living as a majority in another 
country. Why would some people prefer 
to suffer with problems brought about by 
being in the minority rather than move to 
another country? 
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| QOHE ee 
DIVISION OF 
PAKISTAN 


| Nehru One of Gandhi's most devoted 
followers throughout these struggles was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He was the son of a 
very wealthy family and had been edu- 
cated in England, but he was drawn to 
Gandhi, his dreams for the poor, and his 
work for an independent India. Because 
of his support of Gandhi, Nehru spent 
many years in jail. NOTE: Over 10 years. 

In 1947, Gandhi was an old man, and 
it was Nehru who became the leader of 
the new nation. Despite Britain’s long 
control, when India won its independence, 

the country was still divided into British 
India and 562 principalities, each ruled 
separately. Hundreds of different lan- 
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| 
guages were then—and still are—spoken. 








VISUAL: Discuss the vast difference between the 
geography of East and West Pakistan. Compare with 
a United States that was divided by a foreign country 
roughly between Chicago and Denver. Then suggest 
that the people in the Chicago area might speak a 
different language (see map page 27) than the people 
in the Denver area. 


Locate the two parts of Pakistan on 
the map. What hardships do you think the 
nation’s division causes for the people and 
government of Pakistan? What is the 
difference between the division of Paki- 
stan and the separation of Alaska and 
Hawaii from the rest of the United States? 


VISUAL: Ask pupils to look at the map and try to 
determine what forms of transportation might best be 
used by the ‘‘two’’ Pakistans in trade and travel. 


Air? Rail? Ship? Auto? Why? 


Poverty and extreme wealth still con- 
flict. Thus unification has been a serious 
problem. 


A New Government In 1951, India held 
her first general election. It was the largest 
democratic election ever known. There 
were over 100 million voters, and 17,500 
candidates. For the first time the Indian 
people had the power to choose their 
own rulers. Nehru and the Congress Party 
—the political party formed by the 
strongest group that had fought for inde- 
pendence—were elected by a large ma- 
jority. 

The Congress Party has remained in 
power in the 1970's, although in recent 





VISUAL: This first woman to lead a major nation of the 
world was also a prisoner of the British for 13 months. 
Ask pupils how it is that a woman from an oriental nation 
should be the first to serve in such a high office in one of 
the worlds largest countries when it is the western nations g 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter, is head 
of the Congress Party. She has been Prime 
Minister of India since 1966. 


that pride themselves on equality for women. Discuss the 
possibility of a woman President in the United States. 


years it has lost votes steadily with each 


: 
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election and no longer controls the In- 
dian parliament as it once did. There are 
other parties, but most are small and have 
few representatives in the government. 

The main achievement of the Con- 
gress Party and its great leaders has been 
to awaken the people of the hundreds of 
different states and of different races and 
religions and languages to the idea of self- 
government. In drawing these diverse 
peoples together in the struggle for na- 





tionalism, Gandhi and the Congress Party 

also drew them into the modern world. 

The problems of diversity, poverty, 

* and overpopulation are still enormous to- REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
day. With the population increasing at the 





rate of 13 million a year, it is as if a whole 1. For what purpose was the East India 

new state appears every year to be gov- Company formed? 

erned and fed. 2. What did the wealthy Indians gain 

The question is, can a nation cope from the trade? Did the poor people 

with these problems. The Indian govern- benefit? 

ment is working hard to come up with 3. Why did the administrators of the 

new and efficient programs to deal with East India Company become the rul- 

the worst problems. Some of these pro- ing body of India? How did the British 

grams have gone into effect already. government stop it? 

Others are still in the planning stages. 4. What benefits did India derive from 
* Whether or not these will work is a ques- British rule? What disadvantages? 

tion for the future. 5. Explain why Pakistan was created. 
*NOTE: Although the Indian government is working hard, the extreme poverty lizi7. 


and starvation of many of its peoples makes India quite vulnerable to revolution 
of one kind or another. This is particularly true in cities where the quieting 


effect of Hindu acceptance of life's difficulties is less strong. INDIA + 33 











A Geographer Looks at India 


The lives of the Indian people are 
influenced by many forces. Geographers, 
who study the influences from the land 
and climate of a country, want to know 
what the land and climate can offer the 


Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 4:11. 


Chapter 





Indian people. They want to see how the 
people interact with the conditions in 
which they live. They want to learn what 
human attention can do to improve the 
lives of the people. | 


The Land and Climate of India 


The land itself extends like a giant, 
irregular triangle out of the mainland of 
Asia. With water on two sides, it is often 


called the subcontinent of India. The 


subcontinent is separated from the rest of 
Asia by huge ranges of the world’s tallest 
mountains. (Look at the map opposite.) 
These mountains separate India from the 
mainland of China. The world’s highest 


mountain, Mt. Everest, is part of the 
Himalayas, in neighboring Nepal. It rises 
like a giant on the earth, 29,000 feet above 
sea level—the height of twenty-nine Em- 
pire State Buildings. 


To the south of the sweeping ranges 


** of mountains, there are fertile plains, 


watered by three rivers; the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra. The rivers 


rise in the Himalayas before flowing down 
and surrounding the plain. This region is 
sometimes called the Indo-Ganges Plain 
or the Plain of Hindustan. 

Farther to the south is the third major 
geographical region of India, the Deccan * 
Plateau. A plateau is a high, flat land area. 
The Deccan Plateau is separated from the 
plains by smaller mountain and hill ranges. 


Where the People Live The Indo-Ganges 
Plain is the most fertile region of the 
subcontinent. Here on thousands of tiny 
fields grow the mainstays of Indian life— 


“SUGGESTION: Compare this mountain range with the mountains of the United States. Compare in 
178 size and also in effect. Do mountains in the United States serve as barriers? barriers to movement 
of people? barriers to weather and cold air masses? How have the Himalayas affected the develop- 


34 » INDIA ment of India? 


“*SUGGESTION: Before pupils read on, have them reflect on both of these areas and the 
mountains and suggest where the most people are likely to live. 


+ 


rice, wheat, millet, sugarcane, and cotton. 


* About half of India’s people live crowded 
together on this strip of land, three hun- 
dred miles wide at its widest point. 


Fewer people live on the Deccan 
Plateau although it is the largest geo- 


graphic region in India. There the land is 
dry—very dry in areas—and not terribly 
fertile. To the west and east of the Deccan 
Plateau, along both coasts of India, lie 
mountain ranges known as ghats, an In- 
dian word for “steps.” 


*CONCEPT: Population density. Pupils should compare the density of population in the river valley and adjoining 
plains area (over 800 people per square mile) with the density in our state of Connecticut, (about 750 people per 


square mile). 


Study the map at the right. Why do 
you think this area of land is called a 
“subcontinent’’? 

Locate the three major geographical 
regions of the subcontinent—the Hima- 
layas, the Indo-Ganges. Plain, and the 
Deccan Plateau. 

From what you can see on this map, 
what are the major sources of water in and 
around the subcontinent? 

The cities shown on this map are the 
largest cities on the subcontinent. After 
studying the map, what geographical 
factors can you see that would explain 
why these large cities developed where 
they did? 


VISUAL: Call pupils’ attention to diagonal-lined area of 
Jammu and Kashmir. This area is still disputed territory 
claimed by both India and Pakistan. Why might this area 
be very important to both nations? 
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NOTE: See Guide, pages 4:12—4-13 for a discussion of the concept of population density and suggestions on 
how ‘to use this page. Additional data are given in the guide for these four countries plus China, France, 


COMPARATIVE POPULATION 
AND LAND AREA 
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Nigeria, Brazil, United Kingdom and Pakistan. 


Look at the land area figures on this 
chart. Which of the four nations has the 
most land? Which has the least? How does 
India rank with the other nations in land 
area? 

Now look at the population figures. 
Which nation has the most people? Which 
has the fewest? How does India rank in 
population? 

Look at the land area and the popu- 
lation figures together for each nation. 
Which nation do you think has the most 
people living on each square mile of land? 
How did you arrive at your answer? Put 
the four nations in order, with the most 
crowded first and the least crowded last. 

Do these figures tell you where peo- 
ple live in these nations? Why will it help 
you to know where the people live in 
order to understand how the people live 
in these nations? 


NOTE: Pupils may be surprised to learn that signs 
with two adult figures and two children such as this 
family group shown above are now appearing throughout 
India in the village and countryside. What might be the 
purpose of such sign? (They are suggested-family-size 
posters for communication without necessitating reading, 
sponsored by government population-planning agencies.) 





“SUGGESTION: Explain temperate zone and 
temperate in other contexts. 

India’s Climate It is not only the land- 
forms and the fertility of the land that 
determine where man lives. Man’s way 
of life is strongly influenced by climate. 
Half of India is located in the tropics, half 

_ in what geographers often call the tem- 
perate zone. But the climate of India is 
seldom temperate. The mountains are 
covered with snow when the valleys are 
hot. 

There are many reasons for these 
extremes. The cooling breezes from the 
north are sealed out by the towering 
mountain ranges, while the subcontinent 


*** SUGGESTION Compare with planting time in 


United States. 


year. The temperature rises every day to **’ 


over 100° F. At that time the crops are 
planted, and the people begin their anx- 


ious search in the sky, for if the rains do 


not come, the crops will not ripen. 

As the subcontinent heats up under 
the intense summer sun, the hot air rises 
and cooler, moisture-carrying air from the 
ocean is sucked inland. As one branch of 


the monsoon passes over the Western***' 


Ghats, the moisture falls. Another branch 
of the summer monsoon retains its mois- 
ture as it moves along the east coast of 


India. When it reaches the Himalayas, 


. “*** REFERENCE: See maps pages 
there is a deluge. 179 and 183. Locate Western 


The winter monsoons come from the eh 
an 


is open to the scorching winds of the 
tropics. The higher the land, the cooler. 
The plateau is cooler than the plain; the 
heights of mountains are frigid, even in the 


northeast out of the dry interior of AsiaHimsloyas 
They bring little moisture with them. The 


te ke ok ok ok 


winter season in India begins in October, 


after the monsoon has passed. It continues 


torrid summer. But the most important 
** influence on the climate is the monsoon. 





The Monsoon To the people of India rain 
means life, and rain is carried by the 
monsoons. The word monsoon comes from 
an Arabic word meaning “season,” and the 
monsoons are seasonal winds. In most of 
India there are only two seasons, winter 
and summer. The summer monsoon blows 
across the Arabian Sea, coming from the 
southwest, and reaches India regularly at 
the end of May. It crosses India in June 
and July. This is the hottest time of the 


through February. The temperature in 
much of India is like the summer temper- 
atures in the northern United States. This 
is the time when harvests are collected in 


ka AK * 


India SUGGESTION: Compare with harvest time in 


the United States 
Following are two selections from an 


Indian novel. In them a woman describes 





her feelings about the monsoon in two 

different years. As you read, think about 

the differences in the woman’s feelings: 
“That year the rains failed. A week 
went by, two. We stared at the cruel 


**NOTE: The idea of the monsoon, or seasonal wind, is very important to understanding 181 
not only India’s climate but the dependence of the people on the weather and their 


despair when it fails them, or the emotion and joyous expression that comes 
with the life-giving rains accompanying the monsoon. 
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*XSUGGESTION: Ask pupils what happens to their lives when 


farmers in their area have a ‘‘bad season’’. Do they eat less? 

Do their parents pay higher prices for food in the store? 
sky, calm, blue, indifferent to our need. stroyed much of our work; there will 
We threw ourselves on the earth and be little eating done this year... . 
we prayed. I took a pumpkin and a few “As night came on—the eighth night 
grains of rice to my Goddess, and I of the monsoons—the winds increased, 
wept at her feet. I thought she looked whining and howling around outside 
at me with compassion and I went the hut as if seeking to pluck it from 
away comforted, but no rain came.” the earth. .. . Towards midnight the 


storm was at its worst. Lightening kept 
clawing at the sky almost continuously, 
thunder shook the earth. I shivered as 
I looked—for I could not sleep, and 


“It rained so hard, so long and so in- even a prayer came with difficulty.” 


REFERENCE: For another description of how people feel 
cessantly that the thought of ... no about the monsoons see pages 101—102 of The Story of 


rain provoked a mild wonder. It was India by Seymour Fersh. (See Readings and Sources, guide 
page 4-24). 





as if nothing had ever been but rain, What is the speaker describing in 

and the water pitilessly found every each of the two quoted passages? What 

hole in the thatched roof to come in, are her feelings in each situation? What 

dripping onto the already damp floor. actions are taken in each case? How much 

If we had not built on high ground the do these people feel that they can do in 

very walls would have melted in that either situation? 

moisture. . . . Fortunately, I had laid in If you lived in an Indian village that *** 
* a stock of firewood ... and the few was threatened every year by rains and 


sticks that remained served at least to fsodsthateould easily destroy your hone 


and farm, and damage all the surrounding 
countryside, how would your life be 
fide the -childe eae at from what it is now? pike you 
cnoughentheyt hadencietneemereh stay in such an area? Why don’t the peo- 
things before bur Nathaneendal ple of these villages abandon their land in 
these areas and go live somewhere else? 


cook our rice, and while the fire burns, 
hissing at the water in the wood, we 
huddled around trying to get dry. At 


watched with heavy hearts while the 


waters rose and rose and the tender Are people always free to go where they 
| green of the paddy field sank under and please? Why? What types of things give 
| »« was lost. ‘It is a bad season.’ Nathan a person freedom to move somewhere 
said sombrely. “The rains have de- else? ***ANSWERS: Discussion of these questions 
“SUGGESTION: See if pupils notice from previous should include a discussion ef peso pence: 
182 reading and discussion that this family might be and security. What creates it? 


somewhat unusual in that they are using wood for 
38 - INDIA fuel. Wood being very scarce, dung is usually 
used, but even then mainly for cooking food and 
seldom for warmth. Discuss. 
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VISUAL: Maps with relevant data such as above provide opportunities for interpretation, analysis, and formulation 

of generalizations. Also pupils can use the data to check or validate their hypotheses. For instance, knowing that 
people need rainfall for crops, they might hypothesize from the map on the right that the highest density of population 
would be along the western Ghats and in the far Northeast. Note the population map does not validate that. Ask why. 
What other factors must be relevant? Suggest that the time of rainfall and the fertility of land may be more important 
than the amount. 


Study the two maps above. Use the information you are 
given on both maps and answer the following questions: 
Is the area that receives less than 20 inches of rain each 
year heavily populated? Is the area that receives more than NOTE: Pupils might 


check reference books 


80 inches each year heavily populated? What conclusions can {6 see how much rain 


actually falls in the 


you draw from these facts? areas with more than 


5 ° : . 80 inches of rain per 
What is the rainfall in the most heavily populated areas Mer Whalicads ci ane 


of India? Does this tell you anything about the ways the United States could 


people in these areas might earn a living? shows areas fo? 
What other information do you have about India’s geog-  co=sts) 

raphy that also helps explain the nation’s population distribu- 

tion? Is there any other information that might add to your 


understanding? 










Before the summer monsoon, a farmer waits 
in the oppressive heat and cars are made ready 
for the rainy season. When the monsoon 
arrives, the streets and fields of Indian villages 
are almost empty. 























184 VISUAL: Note couch or bed is made of Compare the service station with those in the 
loose fibres that breathe, rather than a United States. Note sign ‘‘Monsoon Protection.”’ 
40 - INDIA mattress that would become What do such signs say in our country? Does 
damp in the hot, humid it depend on where pupils live in the United 


extremes. States? Note tri-wheel auto; also few autos. 











Would You...? 


The dense forests and damp rain forests and swamps of 
the Indian countryside are still alive with a rich assortment 
of wild beasts. Some are very dangerous. Man-eating tigers 
have caused the desertion of whole villages or forced fright- 
ened villagers to take refuge in their houses for weeks. Wild 
jackals still roam some of the streets of New Delhi at night, 
their calls eerie in the hot, dark night. Poisonous snakes bite 
thousands of people each year, and the swamps are filled with 
crocodiles and lizards. 

If you were an Indian villager a hundred years ago living 
next to a forest filled with fearsome animals, would you travel 
to another village a few miles away? Remember that you 
would have to walk or go by bullock cart, that the roads would 
be little more than tracks made by passing bullock carts, and 
that there would be no restaurants or service stations along 
the way. If the people in the next village were of another caste, 





you might have to carry your own food and water. When you 
were a child, your father would have told you stories of people 
who had unwisely tempted fate and died in the forest. 


Would you have traveled through the unknown to 
the next village? What effects might this fear have had 
on the Indian villages and their inhabitants? 

How and why might this situation be different today? 
In what ways might it be the same? 


SUGGESTION: Be 
certain that pupils 
understand why. 
Discuss problem 
fully. Was there ever 
a time when Americans 
had trouble such as 
this and had to carry 
food when traveling 
because they might 
not be allowed to eat 
in a restaurant in 
another town? Before 
children say ‘‘No, 
not in America’’ have 
them think carefully. 
Discuss how this has 
changed. 
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India’s Population and Resources 


More than 500 million people live in 


India. Each year the number of people 


dependent upon Indian resources grows 
by more than 13 million people. Before 
you complete this school year there will 
be over 13 million more people on the 
Indian subcontinent. They will need food 
and clothing and shelter. They will need 
water and education and medical care. 
Where will it all come from? Can India 
progress enough just to maintain its peo- 
ple? How will the country accumulate 
enough resources so that it can raise the 
standard of living? In India, “keeping up” 
is cause for satisfaction; “moving ahead” 
is cause for delight. 


In India today only a fifth of the total 
population eats properly or regularly. 


Each year, millions of people go hungry. 
Some starve to death. During periods of 
draught and famine, the number of deaths 
from starvation has reached 3,000 a day. 
If this happened in Washington, D.C., the 
entire population would die within a year. 


What Causes India’s Problems? India has 
only about one third of the land area of 
the United States. Yet even this third is 
not nearly so rich as the United States. A 
fifth of it is covered in forest. Much more 


KAK* 


NOTE: A valid example of efficient use of land 
can be seen in a comparison of yield per acre 
of rice crops. India gets only 1500 Ibs. per acre 
compared to 2500 for China, and over 4000 Ibs. 
er acre in the intensely cultivated country of 
Japan. 


is desert or spectacular mountain ranges 
where few people can live. 
Yet numbers are not the only factor. 


China, India’s neighbor, feeds, houses, and 
educates more people more adequately. 


The answer lies in the use of the land as 
well as in the amounts. 

India is an agricultural country. Al- 
most half the land is cultivated; the ma- 
jority of the people earn their living from 
the land. Yet for most the living is poor, 
and for many it is precarious. 


Look at the chart opposite. What per- 
centage of the people earn their living 
from the land in India? in the United 
States? What percentage do not? Do you 
think the United States is an “agricultural 
country’? 


The biggest problem is lack of irriga- 
tion. Yet India has a larger system of irri- 
gation than any other country. The gov- 
ernment has built canals throughout the 
cultivated land to hold the water that is 
so precious in the dry northwest and in 
all of India during the long dry season. 
Large dams and power stations have also 


been built. In the last_twenty years the 


“CONCEPT: The high rate of growth seems deceivingly small when expressed in per cent. Thirteen 
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million new mouths to feed each year is conceptually easier to comprehend as a population problem. 
For an activity have pupils divide 13 by 500, then point off two places for per cent. This will be 
the annual growth rate (approximately 2.5 per cent). 

*“REFERENCE: See Guide page 4:13 for additional information on undernourishment and 


starvation. Also see page 189 of text (World Food Supply map). 
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HOW PEOPLE EARN ALIVING: India and USA 


Vi cer 


tal workforce 


24.2 ie inde strial 


US h 


* output of food has increased by 50 per- 


cent—not enough unfortunately. 
Fertilization is another problem. De- 
spite the huge forests, there is little natural 
fuel in most of India and most of what 
there is must be used for industrial pur- 
poses. So villagers cannot heat and cook 
with oil, coal, or gas. To cook rice, an 
Indian woman dries dung, or cow manure, 


AN Dagon er 
ALY, 





for fuel. Thus natural fertilizer is not re- 
turned to the earth. The production of 
chemical fertilizer is one of India’s largest 
industries; yet there is not enough. 


How can a country have the world’s 
largest system of irrigation and a major 
chemical fertilizer industry yet still have 
irrigation and fertilization problems? 


*SUGGESTION: Compare with the increase in population over the past 20 years. The 1951 census 
showed the population of India to be 361,820,000; 1970 population is estimated at 524,000,000, 187 


a percentage increase of approximately 69% in 19 years. 
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“NOTE: Pupils should know that all living things are sacred in the eyes of the Hindu and that the cow which became 
so important an animal over the years is honored in a special sense. According to Gandhi, it may be because the 
cow is in many ways the most useful creature on earth. See Guide, pages 4:20 — 4-21. 


Think about what you learned about In- 


Imports and Exports India cannot grow " 

















dia’s population and about the percentage 
of people earning their living from the 
land. How might these be important to 
irrigation and fertilization problems? 


India’s attitude toward animals is an- 
other problem. Many people believe that 
Indians worship cows, but this is not true. 
Rather, cows are honored, both as living 
things in accordance with the Hindu be- 
liefs, and as symbols of motherhood, which 
is also greatly respected in India. Monkeys, 
too, hold a sacred place in Indian beliefs. 
Neither may be killed, even to protect the 
harvest. Often the cows starve; where 
there is no food for man, there is little for 
beast. Sometimes cattle are kicked or 
beaten to remove them from the fields. 
Cows and monkeys eat huge amounts of 
precious grain yearly. 

All of these factors have combined to 
produce a nation of poorly fed people. 
Even where there is enough grain or rice, 
there is little more. Fish provides most of 
the protein Indians receive, and fish is not 
always available. Eggs and chicken cannot 
be eaten by many Hindus and are not 
available to others. Beef and pork are 
consumed by very few. Because the cows 
themselves are undernourished, there is 
little milk or cheese. 


enough food for her population. Yet many 
major industrial nations in the world— 
with high living standards—do not grow 
all of the food that their people eat. These 
nations buy food from other countries. 


They use the money they earn from selling 
food, nonfood products, industrial re- 
sources, and services to other nations of 
the world. (What a country buys from 
other countries are called imports; what 
it sells to other countries are called ex- 
ports.) India is struggling to become able 
to export enough goods so that she can 
import food. But what does India have to 
sell? 


Cash Crops The crops which a person or 
a country can grow that are not needed 
for local use, and thus can be sold, are 
called cash crops. A person or a country 
which can only engage in subsistence 


farming—that is, what must be consumed 


by the growers—has no crops to sell, and 


thus no income from farming. 


India is the world’s chief producer 
and exporter of jute. Jute fibers are used 
for making canvas and burlap. However, 
such things as plastics and nylon, and 
fibers grown in the developing countries 
of Africa have cut into the international 
market for jute. 


** NOTE: In 1958 India’s imports exceeded her exports in value by approximately 6 million dollars 
188 and in 1966 by 12 million dollars. Does this mean India’s balance of trade is getting better or 
worse? See page 8:5 of Guide, Unit 8 The Soviet Union for a discussion and chart of World 


44 . INDIA Trade comparisons. 


*** REFERENCE: See Guide page 4:21. 
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VISUAL: It is important that pupils also consider the factor of balanced food intake, protein sources and 
fresh vegetables as well as cereal-based foods that much of India must depend on to the exclusion of 


other foods. 


WORLD FOOD 

SUPPLY 

CALORIES DAILY: 
[2D More than 2,700 


| 2,200 to 2,700 


(ez) Less than 2,200 





A calorie indicates the value of food for producing energy in the human body. 
Study the map above. What does it tell you about the calories that people con- 
sume each day? What does this te/l/ you about a country? 


India is the world’s second largest 
producer of cotton. India’s cotton, how- 
ever, is of a short staple, coarse variety. 
That is, the individual fibers are short and 
rough, and the woven textile is not of the 
best quality. Much Indian cotton is used 
to clothe the Indian people, but much is 
shipped to other countries. This industry, 


the 


VISUAL: As an exercise to establish a basis for hypothesizing about the relationship of 
‘world food supply’’ and geographical location in terms of latitude, have pupils see 
if they can find three latitudes at which parallels could be drawn through 
countries all above 2,700 calories and all below 2,700 calories. See lines 


too, is threatened by competition from 
textiles from other countries and by the 
great increase in man-made fibers. 

Three quarters of all the tea grown 
in the mountains of India is exported. Like 
the shoemaker who could not afford to 
keep his children shod, most Indians can- 
not afford to buy tea. 
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above (note exception of Chile in South America). Then have pupils offer 


hypothesis for this relationship. 


Grains like wheat and rice are mainstays 
of the Indian diet. Much of the land on 
which these grains are grown require 
irrigation. Look at the photographs that 
appear on this page. What do they tell 
you about farming in India? What prob- 
lems do these photographs show you 
that the Indian nation faces in growing 
food for its people? 





Other major cash crops are tobacco 
and sugar. Both have much competition 
in the world market. 


Natural Resources India is also rich in 
the kind of resources that are essential to 
industry. Mile upon mile of forests contain 
teak and ebony trees. The wood from 
teak and ebony trees is one of the world’s 
natural riches. 

Within India’s earth, there are tre- 
mendous deposits of high-quality iron ore. 
There are gold, manganese, salt, copper, 


and mica. Coal is there in abundance. And 
oil, one of the most important fuels for an 
industrialized economy, is now being 
pumped and refined on Indian soil. 

All of these resources are necessary 
to India’s future. If India is to become a 
fully industrialized nation, it must build its 
industries upon its own resources. Unlike 
nations like Japan and Great Britain, India 
cannot afford to import raw materials. 


Why can’t India afford to import raw 
materials? * ANSWERS: Important concept of trade 


involved here. India is already importing food at far too 
great a trade deficit. India must increase exports before 
any further imports can be considered. See discussion of 


Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 4:15. 


trade and imports — exports referred to on page 188. 


Industrialization Affects India 


to Industrialization anywhere is based 
on certain things: There must be a market 


for the goods produced. There must be 
power; that is, a source of fuel or steam 
or electricity to run the machines. There 
must be raw materials to feed the ma- 
chines, and there must be people educated 
enough to run them. There must be more 
educated people to design the machines, 
build them, and run the factories. And, 
there must be money to invest to buy 
machines and build factories. (Economists 
call such investment money capital.) India 
has all of these in some measure. It des- 
perately needs more. 


**REFERENCE: See Guide, pages 4:15-4:16 for 


Much Indian industry is concentrated 
on products that do not require compli- 
cated or sophisticated machinery. Textiles, 
for instance, require looms, but looms are 
less complicated than computers. Looms 
are also easier to run than computers, and 
less educated people can operate them. 
The textile industry in India is not as 
mechanized as that of the United States, 
for instance. More complicated machines 
cost more money. Also, they do not need 
as many people to run them, and India has 
many more workers than it has money. 

Jute and sugar cane factories use local 
raw materials, inexpensive machinery, 


discussion of these five critical factors necessary 191 


for industrialization. 
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Indian industry: a steel mill, a potter, 
a cotton mill, and a man dyeing silk. To 
what extent is Indian industry depen- 
dent on modern machinery? Do you 
think that India should concentrate on 
developing heavy industry such as steel 
mills and oil refineries or encourage 
craftsmen to work at home? 








and large amounts of labor. But still there 
are problems. India’s sugar cane factories 
are old and out of date. They cannot 
handle enough cane each day to make a 
* profit. Most plants use steam instead of 
more efficient electricity. . 
Electrical plants are one of India’s 
highest priorities, but turbines and gener- 
ators are expensive, not to mention the 
water power or atomic energy required to 
operate the turbines and generators. 
Bicycle manufacturing is another 
important industry in India. In a nation 
with thousands of villages, poor roads, 
little gasoline, and very low wages, the 


-V II : Flave pupils dadiscuss is Lilie 








bicycle is an important means of trans- 
portation. 

Yet India is also building giant fac- 
tories that rank among the world’s most 
modern industries. Government-owned 
steel mills, atomic-energy plants, mining 
and power plants use modern equipment 
and require advanced technical skills. 


Why are such industries as textile 
factories and bicycle plants so important 
in a country like India? 

In a nation like India, why are indus- 
tries in vital areas like steel and atomic 


energy controlled by the government? 
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*& 

NOTE: Pupils should be aware that modernization is a relative term. What was modern at one time in the past is 
not necessarily modern now. Although some modernization has come to India, when reviwed on the whole the gap 
between India and the more developed nations is not closing but is widening! 


‘ Modernization Comes to India 





Village India The community, or block, 
program is a project run by the Indian 
government to help villagers help them- 
selves. The government provides money 
and technical assistance, but the villagers 
must do the work themselves. The village 
council supervises the development proj- 
ects in its area and handles the money. 


kok 


methods to the villages—new ways of 


farming the land and better irrigation sys- 





GROWTH IN INDIAS +600 


6] 69~-7o pst. 


Bate of Grow) 


LNGYo pot 


xiie 2.46% 


Block programs bring new ideas and 


tems and schools. One of the first things 
built is always the school. The children go 
to school during the day, the parents 
attend at night. 


Sometimes the new ways are not *** 


welcome to the villagers. Many villagers 
fear the gods will be angered by change, 
and they prefer to continue the old ways. 
The development officer, a key figure in 


the program, must show the people new 
ways of doing things and also convince 


them to do them. In the photograph on ** 


the opposite page a development officer 
works with a villager in a field that still 
contains a statue to frighten away evil 


spirits. *** CONCEPT: As long as superstition is 
i followed rather than efficient agricul! tural 
practices, can India ever feed her people? 


Government Planning The government 
has played a role in India’s economic de- 
velopment since the days of the British 
rule. When the British left, the Indian 
government took on the role of planner 
and builder. It has helped small industries 
improve their methods of production with 
technical advice. It has built steel mills 
and plants to make machines. 


Look at the chart. What do these figures +*«« 


tell you about India’s population growth? 


What effect will this growth have upon 
the government's economic efforts? 


k * 5 . ra 
NOTE: New ideas and education are critical **** SUGGESTION: Education must be intellectually 
194 peed spit ges Education and technical honest at any grade level. Tell it ‘‘like’’ it is. 
ideas ef evelopmentsare BIMORIDY GIGI for Unless population growth is controlled, India has 
ndia although there is a considerable no chance at all for economic development and 


time lag on productivity from invest- increase in standard of living. 
ment in education. 
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“SUGGESTION: In view of this statement and the 
fact that education takes several years to affect 


productivity of a country, ask pupils what improvement 


is likely for India in the next 5-10 years. 


Education But even in India, the gov- 
ernment cannot build plants unless there 
are educated people to run them; it can- 
not improve farms greatly unless there are 
educated agricultural specialists to help. 


Even today most Indian villages have no 
schools, although many are being built. 


Some Indian children must walk many 
miles to another village; during the mon- 
soons this is often impossible, for the mud 
is too deep. 

There are other problems. As yet, 
there is not enough industry built to ab- 
sorb all of India’s graduates. Many edu- 
cated people have no jobs or must work 
below their ability and education. 


Furthermore, once a person has an 


education, he often is reluctant to work 


with his hands. Even if his father is a 
member of a farming caste, he will often 


be reluctant to farm if he can read and 


write. Yet India’s farms require educated, 
able farmers who can improve the yield 


of the land. 


Modernization is not easy, almost 
anywhere, but in India it is often more 


difficult than in most places. 


What are some of the advantages of 
an industrialized society? What are some 
of the disadvantages? Which society, an 
agricultural one or an industrial one, can 





support more people? Why is this impor- 
tant in India? 
How is education affecting Indian 


society? Is this always good? What is a 
dilemma? Why is education in India 
sometimes a dilemma? Can you think of 
any solutions to this problem? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. List three major kinds of geographical 
territory in India. 

2. Why is the Indo-Ganges Plain good 
land for farming? 

3. Describe the variations of climate in 
India. What is one reason for the var- 
iation? 

4, What is capital? Why does India need 
capital? 

5. How does the block program operate? 


REFERENCE: See Unit 5, The Middle East, text pages 220-221. Israel, with many of its immigrants 


educated, developed its agriculture from a desert to a highly productive state of agricultural surplus 195 
Food exports were then used to bring in money for further development 
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An Urbanologist Looks at India 


Urbanologists are social scientists 
who study cities. (Urbs is the Latin word 
for city.) An urbanologist investigates all 
of the forces that affect a city—its history, 


Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 4:19 


Chapter 





geography, economics, political science, 
sociology. In this chapter an urbanologist 
looks at the past, present and future of 
Calcutta, India’s largest city. 


The Development of the City in History 


The Beginnings of Cities Early man was 
a hunter and a food-gatherer. He roamed 
with other hunters in search of enough 
food to keep himself, and perhaps his 
family, alive. Eventually he learned to 
cultivate plants and to domesticate ani- 
mals. This enabled him to live in perma- 
nent villages rather than to lead a migra- 
tory existence. 

In areas where plants grew well and 
animals thrived, perhaps the farmer could 
cultivate more than he or his family 
needed. Whatever a person can produce 
over and above what he needs is called 


‘ surplus. Because everyone did not have to 
grow his own food, the surplus could 


196 “CONCEPTS: Surplus, Specialization 
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support part-time specialists, perhaps 
those who were adept at making fishnets 
or furniture. Where there was a natural 
well or spring, villages grew larger. As 
they grew, some villagers began to de- 
velop more elaborate ways of worship, of 
farming, and of communicating with oth- 
ers. Then at different times and places, 
villages grew into small cities. 


Why are all cities dependent upon an ** 
agricultural surplus? Why are all cities 
dependent upon specialists? 


Civilization Begins In such cities civili- 
zation itself began. Writing was developed 


*““REFERENCE: See Guide, Concepts and 


Generalizations for Chapter 4 (page 4-17). 








in the cities of Sumer in the ancient Mid- 
dle East. Once man knew how to write, 
he could keep agricultural records, record 
his pleas to the gods, and make notes on 
his scientific experiments and his explora- 
tions. He could concentrate on his spe- 
cialty while the farmers outside the city 
walls worked and provided food and tex- 
tile fibers for the scribes and priests and 
kings and others who lived in the cities. 
Cities like these grew up independently in 
‘the Middle East, in China, in India, in 
Africa, and in the area we now call Latin 
America. 

Because the people in the cities pos- 
«sessed an invaluable asset—leisure—they 





could paint beautiful pictures and sculpt 


statues to the gods. In time they could 
compose music to their gods and build 
schools to teach others their knowledge 
and their values and beliefs. Now they 
could send the produce of the farms or the 
beautiful work of their skilled crafts to 
other cities in their land or to the peoples 
of other lands. Such people would send 
their treasures back, and city folk would 
see both the foreign trader and his cargo. 


Calcutta’s busy harbor is pictured 
above. Before the development of modern 
transportation, most of the world’s im- 
portant cities were located near navi- 
gable rivers or good harbors. Is this true 
today? 
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“SUGGESTION: Examine the city in which the pupils live, or in the case of small town or rural areas choose a 


major city nearby that many of the pupils will have visited. Ask how that city is ‘‘testing out’’ in terms of its 
people living together peacefully. Discuss new developments, smog and pollution control, urban blight, crime 


rates. 
Thus, in early times, the city was the 
teacher of man. Today cities are the homes 
of educational centers, concert halls, the- 
aters, schools and colleges, museums, and 
planetariums. But more, in cities one is 
more likely to meet people from other 
places, people with different-colored skins, 
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people with other ways and other lan- 


guages. And in cities man is testing * 


whether or not large groups of people can 
live _together_as the population of the 





world increases. In all these ways the city 
is still the teacher of man, for in a city 
man can learn about himself and others. 


Calcutta: Its History and Growth 


Calcutta was founded in 1690 by 
traders of the British East India Company. 
The English traders chose a site: a group 
of villages along the Hooghly River in the 
Ganges Delta inland from the Bay of 


port of entry to India’s richest deposits of 
coal and a region vital to the development 
of India. 


The People Three million people live in 





‘Bengal. From here the river Ganges led__ the heart of Calcutta. Another four million 


into the heart of India, a trading pathway. live in the area immediately surrounding 
Furthermore, the village could be easily _ the old city. Calcutta, like many American 























fortified. From this village, the British East 
India Company built up a huge trading 
empire. 


The British in Calcutta In 1858, when 
the British government took over control 
of the Indian state from the company, 
Calcutta became the seat of the British 
government in India. Today Calcutta is no 
longer the capital; it is, however, India’s 
largest city, and certainly one of its most 
important. Once Calcutta was the port of 
entry to India’s spice riches; today it is the 


cities, has outgrown its central core and 
expanded to what once were farms and 
countryside. These areas, with a central 
city and heavily populated surrounding 
areas are called urban centers. 

The first people who came to Cal- 
cutta were people from the wealthy trad- 
ing castes, spice merchants and bankers in 
gold. Seeing the profits to be made in 
business with the East India Company, 
upper-caste Brahmans and Kshatriya (page 
151) came to seek their fortunes. Soon 
they were followed by farmers bringing 


K* eae 
NOTE: Cities always develop and grow for some reason. Ask pupils to read this portion carefully 
198 and tell why Calcutta was developed and what was the importance of its location. Then ask pupils 
to find out why their city was developed and why it was located there. (Use a nearby city if 
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“SUGGESTION: According to the general divisions of employment noted on page 187 of text, have pupils discuss and 


identify the various kinds of work likely to be found in Calcutta. Are most jobs industrial, service related, or 


agricultural? Compare to United States cities 


crops into the cities, by weavers bringing 
in cloth, by tailors, by soldiers seeking 
adventure in the city, by people of all of 
the castes that make up the layers of 
Hindu society. 

The sweepers and the washermen, 
the untouchables came to do, as always, 
the most menial jobs. In India as else- 
where, including the United States, cities 


“ mean employment, and in the eighteenth 


century, Calcutta was no exception. 


Why do you think cities are centers 
of employment? 


The Seat of Government When Calcutta 
became the seat of British government in 
India, in the nineteenth century, more 
workers were needed. Office workers, 
clerks to assist the British, porters to carry 
packages and messages, cooks and house- 
boys came to Calcutta. All were poorly 


paid and poorly housed by British stand- 


ards, but at least they were working and 





eating regularly. 


Failing Villages Late in the nineteenth 
century another reason brought vil- 
lagers into Calcutta. The irrigation system 
that had supported agriculture in the area 
for two hundred years fell into decay. 
Whole villages were affected. 


Mosquitoes thriving in the swamps 
around Calcutta carried epidemics of ma- 
laria into every household. Soon most of 
the village people had chronic malaria 
infections, and many who could afford it 
escaped to Calcutta in the hope that life 
would be better there. In the city, they 
believed, they could find medical care, 
work, and education. 


Urban Facilities But the services nor- 
mally associated with cities did not come 


with Calcutta’s growth—services like 


better housing, more schools, hospitals, 
streetcar lines, subways, electrical instal- 
lations, enclosed sewers, the very things 
that make a city clean, comfortable, and 


safe. Calcutta grew in people but not in “** 


facilities. Many things account for this. 
In other better developed countries, 
the profits from industrialization are taxed. 


Taxes pay for facilities for transportation, 
for enclosing sewers and garbage dumps, 
for building electrical lines and telegraph 
lines. In India there were few profits from 
industrialization. 

Furthermore, the rich already lived 
comfortable lives. There was little thought 
of making everyone's life at least a little 
more comfortable. The poorer castes were 
happy just to have a job hauling away 
someone else’s refuse. They believed, as 


**CONCEPT: Discuss relative nature of concept of good or bad pay. From the viewpoint of many 
Indians, do you suppose any job where you were fed regularly and paid even a small amount 199 


might be considered a good job? 


CONCEPT: Note concept of urbanization as opposed to urbanization accompanied by INDIA + 55 


industrialization. Without industrialization, little tax base developed and urban facilities 
could not be provided. See concepts and generalizations in guide. 























“NOTE: Again this attitude was developed over a long period of time and thus not easily changed. Compare India 
with other areas not under Hindu religious influence to see if their peasant and other poorest classes were 
oppressed by force and threat or if they voluntarily believed they were born to be servants of the wealthy classes. 


‘ did the rich, that they had been born to 
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do_it. Therefore, people thought, why 
bother with indoor plumbing? It would 
cost money and jobs as well. The rich 
would be no happier, and the poor might 
be poorer. 

In 1947 the British government left 
India, and Bengal (the state in which 
Calcutta was located) was divided be- 
tween Pakistan and India. And still the 


population of Calcutta grew. With each 
outbreak of border violence between 
Hindu and Moslem, more people have fled 
the surrounding countryside into “safer 
Calcutta.” Even today, the city, like cities 
of ancient times and of the Middle Ages, 
represents safety in a time of crisis. 


How did Hinduism and the caste sys- 
tem affect the development of Calcutta? 


A Close Look at Calcutta Today 


into Cal- 
cutta from the airport would first pass 
through the outskirts of the city. What 
would strike him first is the sight of so 


Every visitor coming 


many people. Everywhere there are 
crowds of people, as if the sky had poured 
people instead of rain. Most are dressed 
in rags. Their homes, one-room huts made 
of unbaked brick or cardboard or any sort 
of scraps, are squashed together. These 
dwellings are called “bustees.” Each 
shelters as many people as can fit in- 
side—perhaps as many as three or four 
families. 

The Bustees The bustees have no elec- 
tricity, no water, no toilets, no drains, and 
no windows. They are completely dark 


and are surrounded with garbage and 
waste. There the children play and the 
men and women beg or try to sell things 
from behind stalls. Two thirds of Cal- 
cutta’s seven million people live in such 
homes. 

For many other people inside the 
city, the streets, gutters, and alleyways 
may be the only space they_can call 
“home.” Children are born, whole lives 
are lived, death comes—on the street. 

Outside the bustees, many of which 
are small workshops as well as homes for 
the families who live in them, all appears 
desolate. Within, the tiny houses are clean 
and tidy, or as clean and tidy as anything 
can be where water is at a premium and 


garbage disposal irregular. 


““CONGEPR I: Givilizations@antthicubercivilizedesCantmankand survive like this while others around 


200 


him, human beings themselves, go about their business living comfortably? What can or should 


we do? See Guide, page 4-19 for more discussion on this topic. 
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UAL: The photographs above show street scenes in Calcutta. What do these pictures The conce 
? '* tell you about the living space in India’s cities? Do crowded conditions like these '° ' 

exist in any other parts of the world? Do you think that Indians and Americans . 

, Mon feel differently about living space? What makes you feel crowded? What do you Pre 
“such think can be done to create more living space for people? j 








There are still open sewers in large 
parts of Calcutta, and people wash and 
drink untreated water. Cholera is very 


common. 


‘The Wealthy For richer people, however, 
life is more pleasant. In some _ areas, 
splendid buildings built by the British line 
wide boulevards, The streets are clean, 
and there are green and pleasant gardens. 

In parts of Calcutta new apartments 
in the style of apartment houses in Amer- 
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uch as those in the above pictures 





ican cities provide newer housing. In some 
of these apartments live people of lower 
castes who have done well in the bustling 
businesses of Calcutta. Their sons go to 
good private schools, and the comforts of 
their homes rival those in the homes of 
many Brahmans. 


Where People Work Like many Ameri- 
can port cities, Calcutta’s economy is 
concentrated in the central part of the city 
and near the docks themselves. Here there 
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“NOTE: The value placed on a human being here is 


much like the value of any useful animal. Discuss 
this paragraph with pupils. 


are factories and warehouses and banks 
and offices where men buy and sell prod- 
ucts. These areas are very crowded. Offices 
are packed into buildings too small to 
house so many people. 

Streets are unbelievably jammed. 
There is not enough motorized trans- 
portation, and if there were more, the 
streets would be too crowded to hold the 


vehicles. Human beings carry packages 


carried by trucks or animals in other lands. 


One observer wrote: 


“It is dearer to maintain cattle in 
Calcutta; one has to pay rent for sta- 
bling them, and when they die it is all 
loss to the owner. But a coolie can be 
hired without the charge of stabling 
him, and when he dies he dies at his 
own expense.” 


Calcutta’s Industry There are many 
different types of industry in Calcutta. 
The jute textile industry is large. Many 
people work on the docks, in banks, and 
in commerce—the buying and selling of 
goods. Many others are employed in food 
processing and sugar-refining industries, 
and some in the iron, steel, and coal 
industry. 

Most manufacturers in Calcutta are 
small by Western standards, and most 


manufacturing is done with a great deal 
of hand labor. In a country where unem- 
ployment is high and complicated ma- 
chinery is expensive, industry has two 
purposes: to provide the manufactured 
product and to provide jobs for as many 
people as possible. 


Caste and Employment in the City In 
Indian industry, the top-level executives 
are often high-caste Hindus. A high-caste 
Hindu will probably offer a good job to 
another high-caste Hindu. Yet more and 
more lower-caste people are being em- 
ployed in industry. 

It is easier to overcome one’s caste 
in a city like Calcutta than in the villages, 
but it is still not very easy. Before a job 
is given, employers will ask where one 
comes from, what sort of education one 
has had, and who one’s parents are. Such 
information makes it easy to determine 
caste and background. But still, in Cal- 
cutta many untouchables have obtained 
office jobs in industry. Aman with an 


education finds it less difficult to overcome 


his heritage in a city than he does in a 
village. 


Strangely though, some of the unem- 
ployed in Calcutta are high-caste Hindus. 
As you have already read, a young man 


““SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to think and reflect on this statement. Encourage pupils to offer some 
hypothesis as to how best the economic inequalities of the caste system can be resolved. Ifa 
man has an education and gets a good job, his self-confidence and his ability to perform the job 

202 as well as any higher caste person will go far towards breaking down old barriers. 
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who has received some education will 
seldom be willing to stay on the land. Nor 
will he take a job in the city which re- 
quires him to do any work with his hands 
or even to bend down. 

In more flexible societies a man who 
can build something good with his own 
hands is admired. In India an educated 
person tends to remove himself from the 
level of workers no matter what the caste 
of his birth. Thus Calcutta offers opportu- 
nities which many do not take because of 
their education and many others cannot 
take because of their lack of it. 


How does education affect employ- 
ment in Calcutta? Do you think it has the 
same effect in cities in the United States? 
Why or why not? 


Some situations in an Indian city are 
very strange to other people. Because 
caste traditions prohibit the acceptance of 
food from a person of a lower caste, many 
Indians will not eat in restaurants. To 
overcome this, some restaurants employ 
waiters and busboys, cooks and chefs from 
Brahman families. This has created a 
working class of high-caste Hindus. 

Many languages are spoken in Cal- 
cutta; what language a person speaks and 


how he speaks it often tells an employer 
what caste he belongs to and what his 
education has been. The diversity of lan- 
guages also makes it difficult to communi- 
cate with other people unless they are of 
the same background. Thus people tend 
to live with people of the same back- 
ground, with the same religion, who speak 
the same language, and who work at the 
same type of jobs. 


How does living in a city like Cal- 
cutta make Indians more alike? How does 
it encourage them to remain different 
from one another? 


A certain caste of brassworkers is a 
good example of the tradition and the 
changes in Calcutta. For hundreds of years 
this caste supplied the people of Calcutta 
with brass bowls and pots for eating and 
cooking. Today, cheaper bowls of porce- 
lain or glass are competing with their 
wares, and the brassworkers have come 
upon hard times. Yet the men of this caste 
have found jobs in closely related indus- 
tries. They have become goldsmiths or 


silversmiths; some make electrical prod- 
ucts or surgical tools. And they have 
maintained their habit of living in their 
own “neighborhoods.” 


NOTE: It may be that sociologists will have to work closely with government and industry to plan programs of 
training and education, taking into consideration the beliefs and feelings of the population before moving to 
build large plants and industries. This is an excellent example of how men behave differently 

according to their social perceptions in spite of very real economic needs. 203 
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Begin Lesson 11, Guide page 4:20. 


Automobiles for Indians 


The following selection is reprinted from an article that appeared in The 


New York Times in 1970. 


Automobile Output Lags in India 


By SIDNEY H. SCHANBERG 


NEW DELHI-The cheapest of the 
three cars made in India costs more than 
$2,300—no mean figure in a country with 
a per capita income of less than $80 a year. 

... [If these cars] were quality vehicles 
with a reputation for good performance, the 
prices might not seem so startling. 

But these are small cars, poorly made 
and poorly serviced. . . . 


7-Year Wait for Car 


Although the demand for these cars is 
moderate because of their exorbitant prices, 
the manufacturers cannot keep up with it. 
The wait for a car is two to seven years, 
depending on whom you know. 

The manufacturers blame the Govern- 
ment, which inhibits the industry with rigid 
controls, they say. The Government, in turn, 
blames the manufacturers, [calling] them 
inefficient and unimaginative. And the con- 
‘sumer, as usual, is the forgotten man. 


Out of the controversy, which has been 
boiling for years, has come the recom- 
mendation for a cheaper small car—a 
“people’s car” —that would be manufac- 
tured either by the Government or a private 
[businessman]. 

The Industries-Ministry has been ad- 
vocating the idea for some time, but the 
Planning Commission keeps vetoing it on 
the ground that the car would be a luxury 
item and as such cannot be given priority 
over more important development projects. 


Young Gandhi a Bidder 


. . . [One] application [to build a car] 
has come from Sanjay Gandhi, the 23- 
year-old son of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. 

A prototype he has produced . . . is 
slightly smaller than the three Indian cars 
now on the road... 

Mr. Gandhi. . . is confident that he can 
produce the car to sell for less than $1,400, 
although industry experts think it would 
cost considerably more. 








“REFERENCE: See page 191 on importation of raw materials. Would an indigenous car help solve 
India’s trade deficit problems? Explain indigenous. See Guide page 4:20 for discussion and definition. 


Plans Indigenous Car 


His prototype ... is designed to get 
between 40 to 50 miles to a gallon of gaso- 
line. [He] envisions a private plant with an 
annual production of 50,000 cars—which 
would be greater than the combined output 
of all three existing plants as | 

Mr. Gandhi says his car would be 
*“ wholly indigenous. The present cars have 


Indian-made parts, but some of the raw 
materials used in making the parts are im- 


ported.(2. « 





Companies Complain 


Meanwhile, the controversy continues 
with the three manufacturers complaining 
that they are not being permitted to earn 
a fair profit. The Government controls the 
car prices, and by its control over raw 
materials and other factors it also limits 


production to a level that the manufacturers 
contend is inefficient. 
~~ The manufacturers also complain, with 
some justification, that the public blames 
them for all price increases, when most of 
them are caused by the rising cost of raw 
materials and by Government tax increases. 
.. . Taxes, in fact, account for 35 to 50 per 
cent of the price of all three Indian 
Cals ener 

The Indian customer ends up paying 
at least 50 per cent more for his car than 
he would for the same product in the West, 
according to the experts. . . . 

If the consumer gets fed up with Indian 
cars and turns his thoughts to buying a 
foreign car, the prices are prohibitive. In- 
dian customs duty is nearly 100 per cent 
on cars—that is, the price of the car is just 


about doubled. 
“* SUGGESTION: Weigh the benefits 


Why do you think the Indian Planning Commission 2nd disadvantages. Do 


Indians need to use their 
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vetoed the idea of a major automobile plant in India? If skilled labor and raw 
you were an economist in India, would you give priority mg aes mae ee 
to the building of an automobile plant? What benefits «* ‘°c"°™”’ 
would an automobile plant provide to the people? Do you 
think these benefits are worth the investment? 
Why does Mr. Gandhi want to use only Indian raw 
materials to make his car? 
Detroit is the center of the American automobile 
industry. If you were a manufacturer, would you build 
automobile factories in Calcutta? Explain your answer. 


If you were an urbanologist studying Calcutta, would *** 


you be in favor of or against more automobiles on the 


streets? Why? 


*** SUGGESTION: Discuss this thoroughly with pupils. Consider advantages of quick movement 
of transportation in view of pollution, increased traffic snarls on narrow streets, consumption 205 


of fuels greatly needed for productive industries. Compare to problems of autos being studied 
in large cities like New York. 





A street scene in central Cal- 
cutta. Do you think that scenes 
like this one will become more 
common or less common in 
India over the next few years? 


VISUAL: The old and the new. Explain 
to pupils that Air India flies around 
the world in modern jets, yet scenes 
like this are still common in India’s 
major cities. 





The City and the Village What happens What are some of the reasons why a 
to the Indian’s relationship with his home person would leave the village to find a 
when he moves to a city like Calcutta? job? Most village families are large. What 
* How does it affect his family life? The effect might this have on a person’s deci- 
following passage may give you some an- _ sion to leave? 
swers to these questions: Why would a man have to leave his ** 
“A man will leave his native vil- wife in the village instead of bringing her 
lage or small town for the big city to the city? ** ANSWERS: Two reasons among 
which offers him employment, but he Alkan ae ae hee gape oO 
comes back to find a wife in the place Thus the citizen of Calcutta is a man 
where he was born. . . . He rushes there of two worlds; in the city he works side 


CHENG Centon SS re lite: Ea EUS by side in the factories with men of other 


all aa PCE Ponog Cc NES castes. He walks the streets in the shadows 
ism [in the factories] are the same ; 

of untouchables; yet he probably is un- 
everywhere; at harvest time, when the 4 ; 
aware of it. In the city he may have to 
factory worker reverts to agricultural 


(iso am IY ona coy Cahiers bunt sleep on the street, yet his waiter may be 


plot of land ... and at the time of a Brahman. 
weddings. . . . Often indeed, he leaves In his village, caste is still important; 
his bride in the village, with his par- he knows each neighbor, who he is, and 
ents, and regularly sends her money what his parents were. He is concerned 
from the town.” lest he offend those above him, and is 
“SUGGESTION: Compare the ways moving to a job in the city has changed the family life of many 
206 of America’s rural families. Do most men who work in cities leave their families in small towns 


or villages in the United States? What about commuters? 
62 - INDIA 











wary that he is not offended or polluted 
by those below him. He will teach his 
children the precepts of Hinduism his 
parents taught to him and speak Hindu to 
them. Then he will return to the city 
alone, and share the streets with Moslems 
and Christians, with people who speak 
Tamil and English. 

In Calcutta, life is changing. The 
Indian is changing with it. 


How do you think the city changes 
those who live in it? How are you affected 
by the place where you live? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What is an urbanologist? What types 
of things do urbanologists study? 

2. How was Calcutta founded? When 
was it founded? 

3. Why was Calcutta founded in the 
location it was? 

4, What are some of the evidences of the 
caste system in Calcutta? How is the 
system changing in Calcutta? 

5. Where are the roots of many people 
who live in Calcutta? How do you 
account for this? 


UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


1. The family is one of the most impor- 
tant institutions in India. Why do you 
think the family unit is stronger in 
India than in the United States? How 
is the Indian family different than 
your family? similar? 

2. Change comes more rapidly in the 
cities of India than in the country- 
side. Do you think this is true in 
other countries? Why? What special 
problems are faced by Indians who 
move from villages to cities? Give 
examples from this unit. 


3. Although a crop failure is serious in 
all countries, why is it a disaster in 
India? Might a crop failure occur more 
readily in India than the United 
States? Why? 

4, The British ruled India for more than 
200 years. What conditions kept India 
from winning independence for such 
a long time? Give examples. 

5. In what ways do traditions affect life 
in India? Do you think tradition is 
more important in India than in the 
United States? Why? 
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ACTIVITIES 


You have read about the strong role religion has played in the 
lives and history of the Indian people. Report on the history, 
beliefs, and practices of another religion like Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, or Shinto that plays an important role in other 
countries in the Far East. 

Begin a scrapbook of newspaper and magazine articles and 
news pictures about India. Group the articles under different 
topics. Include such topics as: government policies, food pro- 
duction, population and city problems, and industrial develop- 
ment. 

Investigate the role of women in Indian society. You have read 
something about the subject in this unit. See what other in- 
formation you can obtain. Write a report including the follow- 
ing topics: the traditional role of Indian women, the role of 
Indian women in villages and in cities today, the effect of 
women like Indira Gandhi on the role of women in India, 
future changes in this area. 

Read more about Mahatma Gandhi. Write a report or give a 
speech on Gandhi's life and teachings. 

Pretend that you are a British colonial official in India in the 
late nineteenth century. Outline and deliver a brief speech to 
the class giving your arguments in favor of continuing the Brit- 
ish colonial rule. If possible, team up with another classmate 
who will argue the question from an Indian’s point of view. 
Pretend that you are a government economist in India. Pick 
an industry that you think should be developed in India. Pre- 
sent your case to the class as if they were a government plan- 
ning commission who would decide whether to accept or re- 
ject your proposals. 





UNIT 5 


The Middle East 


Introducing the Unit 


The Middle East is a puzzle to most Americans. If this area is of such great importance to us, then 
it would be logical to assume that in our relations with the Middle East and in our foreign policy we 
would see reflected an awareness of the critical problems of the Middle East. We would see a sense 
of appreciation for its peoples and of its ancient cultures. We would see an understanding of the 
desire of its peoples to express their spirit of independence, unfettered by world powers as they 
move through the transitional stage from recent colonial and dependency status through monarchy 
and into forms of independent self government. ; 

Nor would we be too surprised at a nationalistic leader who cried. out in impatience as he 
looked at the great discrépencies in the well being of his people as compared to the Western World 
and saw the gap between the technologically developed world and the underdeveloped world grow- 
ing ever wider. 

Unfortunately our record in spite of all good intentions, leaves much to be desired in the 
Middle East, and it is only through a thoughtful study of this fascinating land from which much of 
our own civilization has come that we can begin the task of improving it. The purpose of this unit 
and guide section is focused upon helping young people see the Middle East from a variety of 
perspectives—from the perspective of a geographer, an archaeologist, a historian, a sociologist, and 
equally important, from the perspective of some of the various peoples of the Middle East 
themselves. 


Chapter 1 A Geographer Looks at the Middle East 


CONCEPTS 


Environmental adaptation « Technology « Spatial interaction (movement of people or goods 
from place to place) « Diffusion (spread of an idea or object from place to place) e« Geographic 
characteristics (examples: crops grown, products manufactured, resources valued and used, items 
imported and exported, landscape, manmade waterways, irrigation canals) ¢ Cultural character- 
istics (examples: dress, customs, religious beliefs, social organization ) 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. When spatial interaction is concentrated at or through a particular area, it produces a change 
in geographic characteristics. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 5:1 
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2. Movements of people or goods from one place to another are usually accompanied by the 
diffusion of ideas as well as objects, which produces a change in cultural characteristics. 
3. People adapt themselves to their environment and learn to adapt their environment to their 


own needs. 


4. Resources found in their environment become valuable when people place a value on them 
and apply some technology to make valuable use of them. 


PROCESSES 


Interpreting e Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing e Generalizing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 


1. Locate and identify the seven nations listed in the text as countries of the Middle East and 
the three continents that come together in the Middle East. 

2. Identify and give examples of spacial interaction between places in the Middle East and the 
adjacent continents, and describe how such interaction has changed the geographic character of 


the Middle East. 


3. Compare and contrast their own environment, and the valuable resources within it, with 


the environment and resources of the Middle East. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


The geographer of today may look at the 
Middle East and see much that is the same now 
as in past years, but he is much more likely to 
view what he sees through a framework of 
sophisticated concepts and he is more likely to 
report his findings through the use of refined 
mathematical-statistical procedures. Two of 
these concepts—spatial interaction and diffu- 
sion—are very basic to any geographic under- 
standing of the Middle East and its crossroads 
location in relation to Europe, Asia and Africa. 
By using relatively simple examples and defini- 
tions stated in familiar terms, the teacher can 
help pupils make use of these important con- 
cepts in viewing the numerous movements of 
people, goods and ideas through this “cross- 
roads of the world.” 

Before beginning this chapter, build a foun- 
dation for understanding spatial interaction and 
diffusion by asking pupils what they know of 
the Middle East and its location. Why is it 
called the Middle East? Since direction is rela- 


ong THE MIDDLE EAST 


tive, ask pupils where the people may have 
lived who named that area the Middle East. 
Was the Far East farther east? The name gives 
some insight into the way Europeans viewed 
the Middle East, as an important area for 
movement and trade with the Far East. 

Have pupils look at a large wall map of 
Eurasia or the world, and locate and identify 
the nations listed in the text as countries of the 
Middle East. Note that the Middle East is an 
indefinite descriptive term for the general area 
where the three continents come _ together. 
(Pupils may run across the term “Near East” in 
other books, and it should be noted that this 
term referring to the same general area is not 
in as common use today as is “Middle East.”) 
Have pupils locate Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Have pupils offer ideas as to the land 
routes early traders took from continent to con- 
tinent. What water routes would early traders 
have had to take? What might have been some 
of the land and water combination routes? 
Which would probably have been best for 
them? Why? Note physical features, moun- 


tainous terrain and vast deserts. What kinds of 
contacts would early traders likely have had 
with peoples of the Middle East as they moved 
along these routes? (Note possible needs: rest, 
food, shelter, protection, communication. ) 


LESSON 1 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
(pp. 211-214) 


LESSON FOCUS: Importance as a result of 
location and resources * Crossroads, “cradle” of 
civilization + Interest in Middle East’s valuable 
resources 


Questions for use with this section: 

(1) Why has the Middle East always been a 
crossroads and for what reasons have peo- 
ple moved back and forth across this area? 
(Note rare silks, spices, dyes, and other 
oriental treasures. ) 

(2) Why has the Middle East been called a 
“cradle” of civilization? Can you list some 
characteristics of civilization that were 
“born” in this ancient land? (Note: The 
text gives little clue in Chapter 1 but this 
question should help sharpen the signif- 
icance of the term “cradle” of civilization 
for later use. 

(3) Why have so many conquerors and empires 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa believed con- 
trol of the Middle East to be so important 
to them? (Emphasize that in addition to 
wanting to control trade these powers saw 
the Middle East as important for security 
and defense and as an approach to all three 
continents. ) 

(4) What effect did the building of the Suez 
Canal have upon the movement of people 
and goods through the Middle East? (Sug- 
gest pupils look in supplementary books 
and reference books for information on the 
history of the Suez Canal and the present 
use of the canal by various countries. ) 

(5) Why did .France and Great Britain have 
such a strong interest in the Middle East 


and in the Suez Canal in particular? (Be 
certain pupils noted the many colonies and 
possessions of France and Britain in Asia 
and the Far East. ) 

(6) How did the discovery of oil affect the 
movement of people and goods in the 
Middle East? (Note the movement of oil 
companies and technologists from Western 
Europe into the area, with drilling and 
construction crews, etc.) 

(7) In what ways might these Western busi- 
nessmen and workers affect the people and 
life of the Middle East? (Although the 
pupils have limited data, they can make 
assumptions about increased revenues to 
the Middle Eastern governments, money 
spent by workers living in the Middle 
East, some exposure of Middle Easterners 
to Western ideas and ways of life, etc.) 

(8) If oil was so valuable why didn’t the peo- 
ple of the Middle East discover it, develop it 
and operate the oil fields themselves? 
(Note: They weren’t looking for oil and 
for their needs they valued water more. ) 

(9) Of what value was oil to nomadic peoples? 
to industrial peoples? (The teacher should 
use this type of question and follow with 
similar ones to lay the foundation for 
pupils’ understanding that resources have 
no actual value until people value them 
and develop them for some valuable use. 
In order to do this they must have some 
degree of technological skill to apply. Few 
resources are valuable in their natural 
state. ) 


LESSON 2 


THE FACE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
(pp. 214-222) 


LESSON FOCUS: Survival in a hostile en- 
vironment * Climate + Carrying capacity of the 
land + Overpopulation + Soil erosion 


Note the emphasis on the difficulty of sur- 
vival in this near hostile environment. Discuss 
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the term often heard today in the area of en- 
vironmental education, carrying capacity. Note 
in this section that when people place a value 
on land and apply the technology of modern 
irrigation methods, chemical fertilizers, hybrid 
seed development, etc., land that once was 
found to be hostile and only of value for wan- 
dering nomads and their grazing animals can 
become extremely productive. However, pupils 
must note that although more efficient use of 
land through modern technology can increase 
food production many times, there is still an 
upper limit to carrying capacity. Can not any 
environment become “hostile” if forced beyond 
its carrying capacity? People can adapt them- 
selves to the land and environment or they can 
apply modem technology and adapt the land 
to their own needs, or both. However, the con- 
cept of limited resources is as true with environ- 
mental adaptation as it is with economics. As 
population increases, seemingly unlimited, we 
must reckon with the upper limits established 
by nature. 

Now note the statement in the text, “Life 
in the Middle East was once easier than it is 
now when overpopulation and soil erosion are 
serious problems.” Two key problems are iden- 
tified, or really one: overpopulation (too many 
people) for the carrying capacity of the land at 
the present level of technology, and soil erosion. 
But what causes soil erosion? The natural vege- 
tation is removed and fails to hold soil. Who 
removes it? In the case of the Middle East, the 
cause is largely overgrazing by the animal 
herds; in other words, overpopulation again 
(too many animals). 

Discuss the Aswan High Dam, and com- 
pare it to the Grand Coulee and Hoover dams 
on the chart, p. 216. What benefits will the 
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Egyptians gain from the Aswan High Dam? 
(Electrical power generation and greatly in- 
creased irrigation.) Note p. 218; pupils should 
compare the problems faced by India (see 
Unit 4, India, p. 186-187) and ask themselves if 
more and bigger dams and more modern tech- 
nology will ever solve the problems faced by 
nations like Egypt and India. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


An excellent firsthand description of a kib- 
butz can be found in an article by Carol and 
Al Abrams, “Our Life on a Border Kibbutz” 
(National Geographic, September, 1970). In 
full color with many pictures of the fields taken 
from hillsides, pupils can see and read of the 
“blossoming of the desert.” An excellent de- 
scription of social life, child rearing and general 
communal living as well as insight into the 
border fighting and political problems are 
offered in this article. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 222) 


(1) Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Syria and Iraq. (Sometimes Arabian penin- 
sula and Iran. ) 

(2) Crossroads location, bridge between con- 
tinents for military attack and defense. 

(3) Arid, almost hostile environment, very dry 
and hot in summer, with exception of parts 
of Turkey and Lebanon where there are 
snow capped mountains. 

(4) Trading, field agriculture and herding, busi- 
ness and professional occupation and some 
small industries. 

(5) Cotton, beans, sugarcane, various fruits and 
vegetables. 





Chapter 2 An Archaeologist Looks at the Middle East 


Chapter 3 A Historian Looks at the Middle East 


CONCEPTS 


Interrelationships of archaeology and history e« Cultural heritage « Dimension and relativity of 
time e Arbitrary and relative periodization of history 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Human experience is both continuous and interrelated. 

2. Knowledge of human experience gained by archaeologists helps give new perspectives to 
history, and knowledge of human experience gained by historians helps give new perspectives to 
archaeology. 

3. Dimensions of time are relative to the viewer's perspective and the subject or process being 
considered. 

4. Human society is a product of both its past experience and the experience of its own time. 

5. Human beings’ perceptions of their past experience, throughout both remembered and 
recorded time, are influenced by the culture of their own present-day society. 

6.-Human beings’ perceptions of their own present-day experience are in turn influenced by 
their own cultural heritage. 

7. The evidence and record of human experience is unavoidable fragmentary and necessarily 
selective with archaeological and historical “fact” subject to interpretation by the archaeologist 
and the historian. 


PROCESSES 
Interpreting « Applying « Analyzing « Generalizing « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapters 2 and 3, pupils will be able to: 

1. Define in their own words what the study of archaeology is and what an archaeologist does. 

2. Compare and contrast the study of archaeology with the study of history and cite specific 
examples of the work of the archaeologist and the historian with reference to the Middle East. 

3. Separate the dimension of time into pre-history and history by giving an example of a pre- 
historic civilization and a historic civilization of the Middle East, identifying the approximate time 
these civilizations were believed to have flourished. 

4, Cite two or more examples of how a modern-day society in the Middle East has been 
effected by its past experience and cultural heritage. 

5. Give two or more examples of how both the past and the present experience of certain 
countries in the Middle East are viewed or perceived quite differently by neighboring countries. 

6. Give two or more examples of how an archaeological or historical “fact” has been changed 
as a result of new evidence found by archaeologists or later historians studying the Middle East. 
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Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTERS 


It is important that pupils understand the dif- 
ference between the study of archaeology and 
the study of history and the different ways the 
archaeologist and the historian approach their 
work. In order to make the story of man more 
meaningful and to enable us to communicate 
more clearly about different parts of that con- 
tinuous story, we have created certain divisions, 
or disciplines as we call the academic categories 
of study. Each of these divisions or disciplines 
deals with a specific part of the story of man. 

One useful definition of history might be 
the study of the written record of events of 
mankind in the past as perceived and recorded 
by a historian. 

A useful definition of archaeology might be 
the study of ancient mankind from the excava- 
tion of his cities, relics, and artifacts. 

By presenting these two definitions along 
with any others the teacher or pupils may want 
to examine, the concepts of history and archae- 
ology may be differentiated and clarified some- 
what. In other words, each concept can be 
called upon to perform its intended function— 
to serve as an idea or abstraction about a class 
or group of things that have certain qualities in 
common. But in either of the above cases, the 
pupil should understand that it is only “history” 
or “archaeology” because men have agreed to 
call it such and have set aside these classifica- 
tions for that purpose. 

The very first statement in Chapter 2 refers 
to a period of time nearly six thousand years 
ago. How does six thousand years register in a 
pupil’s mind? In Unit 1 most pupils will have 
studied “Ancient” Greece and ancient registered 
an association in the mind with the time period 
nearly three thousand years ago. How does a 
pupil reconcile two periods of time called “an- 
cient” when there is a difference between them 
of more than all the time since Christ plus 
another thousand years thrown in? 

Before starting the lesson on the “Oldest” 
Remains in the Middle East, the teacher should 
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spend some time checking for pupil compre- 
hension of the time concept. It is not uncom- 
mon for elementary school pupils to be quite 
hazy about historical periods. 

You may find it useful for the pupils to 
make time lines. A time line could be con- 
structed for this unit alone. Another possibility 
would be to make a cumulative time line, in- 
cluding significant dates from other areas 
studied. For example, the guide material for 
Unit 2, China, suggests that pupils make time 
lines as part of their study. 

Some suggested dates to include as refer- 
ence points on a time line for the Middle East: 


8500 B.c. (or older if line starts before )—Primi- 
tive men roamed the area gathering fruits, nuts, 
and whatever animals or fish they could take. 
8000 8.c.—Movement of numbers of people into 
Middle East from North Africa as glaciers re- 
treated from Europe causing climate change. 
Between 8000 and 5000 8.c._The development 
of primitive seed agriculture and domestication 
of some animals. By 5000 8.c.—_Hoe agriculture 
was developed, and resultant multiplication of 
population many times over (see population 
classroom charts in Unit 4, India). 4000 3.c.— 
Development of several villages and towns in 
the Middle East in Fertile Crescent. 3500 B.c.— 
Sumerian civilization emerged. 3100 8.c._Upper 
and lower Egypt united, establishing “world’s 
first national government” (p. 226). 2781 B.c.— 
Invention of the calendar by Egyptian priests. 
2375 8.c.—Sumerian city-states united, mak- 
ing “world’s first empire.” 2000 3.c.—Highest 
point of development of Egyptian art and fall 
of Sumer to the barbarians from the north. 
1750 8.c.—Mesopatamia united by Hammurabi. 
1700 8.c.—Hyksos conquered Egypt, also horse 
and chariot introduced by barbarian tribesmen 
for swift, powerful warfare. 1500 8.c._Egypt at- 
tains empire again ruled by Queen Hapshepsut. 
1479 8.c._Egypt under Thutmose III conquers 
Palestine and regions to north in what is now 
Lebanon and Syria. 


From this point on, space will be at a 
premium on the time line. With the unit focus 
on Egypt and Israel, a predominance of entries 
from these two countries should be reflected 
but for reference points, dates of the other 
Middle Eastern nations as well as significant 
dates from other areas of the civilized world 
should be included. 


LESSON 3 


OLDEST REMAINS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(pp. 223-225) 


LESSON FOCUS: Sumerian civilization + In- 
terrelatedness of archaeology and history 


Refer to the map on p. 212 and ask pupils 
to locate the country of Iraq. Ask pupils to find 
the two great rivers that flow through Iraq and 
into the Persian Gulf. What were some of the 
civilizations that were “born” in this area? 
Which one was the oldest? Go back through 
time from present day Iraq with the pupils. As 
pupils will run into references calling this area 
Mesopotamia explain that the Greeks named it 
Mesopotamia, the Greek word meaning “land 
between two rivers.” Before that the lower part 
of the area was known as Babylonia. 

The development of man’s knowledge of 
the area of the Middle East now known as Iraq 
provides an excellent opportunity for the pupils 
to understand the interrelatedness of history 
and archaeology. The pupils have read (p. 223) 
that the Sumerian civilization preceded the 
Babylonian. However,.share with the pupils the 
fact that for thousands of years Babylonia, dat- 
ing back into the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c., was believed to be the oldest civilization 
in the Tigris-Euphrates area. Have pupils try 
to find references to Babylon in the Bible 
(Psalms: 137). Have others look up Herodotus in 
the library or classroom reference books. De- 
pending on sources and time available have 
pupils report on Babylon as we know it from 
written records from ancient historians. The 


point to be made is that for thousands of years 
(conceptually a relatively long period of time) 
the record of human experience was fragmen- 
tary as regards the area of the Middle East. 

But through historical research along with 
the archaeological searches it spurred, new facts 
were uncovered such as those written on the 
clay blocks with strange wedge shaped marks 
that were found in the ruins of the mounds of 
earth in this area in the 1600's. At first, when 
sent back to Europe, many people called the 
strange marks “bird tracks on wet sand.” As 
more such mounds called tels were excavated 
more and more of these brick like blocks were 
found with wedge shaped marks which were 
later called cuneiform. Many statues were also 
found similar to the one on p. 224 of the text. 
At first archaeologists and linguists who tried 
to translate the cuneiform thought it was all 
from Babylonia, Assyrian} or Persian civiliza- 
tions. 

Finally, in 1835 (relatively “just yesterday” 
in time), an English army officer, stationed in 
Persia, near present day Kermanshah, Iran, dis- 
covered some more cuneiform writing in stone 
on the side of a cliff. This officer, Henry C. 
Rawlinson, first noticed the carving of what 
looked like a king in the stone face of the cliff. 
Dangling from ropes, he worked his way along 
the cliff to get a better look at the carvings and 
then out of curiosity he copied down the two 
hundred some lines of cuneiform and took it 
back with him. After working on these lines off 
and on for eleven years, Rawlinson was able to 
figure out the alphabet and pattern the Persians 
used, but most important the writing all in 
cuneiform was in three separate languages. 

After that scholars studied the cuneiform 
very carefully to learn more about Babylon, but 
found the cuneiform letters did not really fit 
Babylonian language. They turned out to be, 
instead, the key to the writing found on the 
brick-like blocks found in the many mounds or 
tels. This was an earlier form of writing which 
spurred archaeologists on to more and deeper 
digging. Deep below the ruins of ancient Baby- 
lonian cities, described in history, archaeologists 
finally found the ruins of Sumerian cities—cities 
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dating back from five and six thousand years, 
thus much older than the ancient cities of Egypt. 

After discussing this with pupils, have 
them read the material on pp. 224-225 about 
education in Sumer. Ask pupils to make com- 
parisons of Sumerian schools with theirs in 
terms of attendance, tardiness, discipline, re- 
spect. Suggest pupils use supplementary and 
reference sources to find more about life in 
ancient Sumer. One excellent source is the Na- 
tional Geographic Society's special publication 
volume called Everyday Life in Bible Times 
(see Reading and Sources, p. 5:24). This 
splendid volume, the work of historians and ar- 
chaeologists, can be read by many pupils. 

In addition, no finer reference book could 
be recommended to the teacher teaching these 
two chapters. 

Before leaving this lesson try to draw out 
some statements or hypotheses from pupils as to 
how the various parts of our record of human 
experience are interrelated, i.e., how historians 
help archaeologists to see part of the record and 
how archaeologists themselves use many his- 
torical clues to dig up new evidence to fill in 
the gaps or give new perspectives to our his- 
torical record. Have pupils think carefully 
about this and ask them if the record is ever all 
complete or if they believe there might be 
many more fragments yet in man’s story. 


LESSON 4 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
(pp. 225-229) 


LESSON FOCUS: Time concept of “ancient” 
as relative period of time + Development of a 
unique civilization * Importance of this fragment 
of human experience in understanding our past 
and effect on perception of present human ex- 
perience 


Ask pupils to think again of the most sig- 
nificant geographic characteristics of Egypt. 
(Note map on p. 212 and text pp. 214-215.) 
These characteristics include a relatively large 
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nation bounded by natural geographic barriers, 
the Mediterranian to the north, vast deserts on 
its east and west flanks and non-navigable por- 
tions of river into desert area in the south. In 
the midst of all of this is the Nile, a dependable 
source of life giving water, carrying rich de- 
posits of fertile soil from the interior of the 
African continent for a long period of time 
(even in the geologic concept of time). This 
combination of geographic characteristics pre- 
sented early (before 2900 B.c.) migrants from 
other areas of the Middle East a most favorable 
setting in which to build a unique civilization 
(p./226). 

With regard to this setting and the civiliza- 
tion that emerged from it, the simple statement 
“Egypt is the gift of the Nile’ made by Herod- 
otus is the shortest yet most meaningful sum- 
mary one can make. It may well be worth the 
time for the teacher to obtain a copy of Herod- 
otus’s account of Egypt (Book II of his nine 
books of history) or a copy of Egypt by Gordon 
Waterfield (see Readings and Sources, p. 5-24) 
in which he does a remarkable job of an intro- 
duction to Egypt from ancient times through 
the establishment of the United Arab Republic 
and up to the period just preceding the Six Day 
War. (The entire Waterfield book could be rec- 
ommended for teacher background material. 
However, Chapter | offers considerable insight 
into two very important concepts emphasized in 
this guide. One, the dimension of time and its 
relative nature, and two, the problem of per- 
ception of a period of human experience being 
affected by the experience and culture of the 
observer. ) 

After pupils have read the text section on 
Ancient Egypt note the reference to Herod- 
otus’s statement at the end of page 229. Then if 
no class member of group has reported on 
Herodotus (see guide, this unit, p. 5-7), ask 
pupils a few questions such as: Who was 
Herodotus? (a Greek historian). When did he 
live and how did he learn about Egypt? 
(Herodotus lived in the fifth century B.c. and 
visited Egypt in August of circa 450 B.c., stay- 
ing for three and a half months.) Would a 
Greek writing history about Egypt perceive it 





differently than an Egyptian? (Note chapter 
generalizations, p. 5-5) 

Share with pupils the fact that Herodotus 
was a “tourist” to Egypt and he wrote his his- 
tory of Egypt when he returned to Greece 
after his extensive travels from the delta up to 
the first cataract at Aswan. Would his memory 
tend to select those things that had most mean- 
ing for his experience as a Greek? 

Ask pupils to think about Herodotus as a 
modern, well-educated man of his time, travel- 
ing in a foreign country as a tourist. Arriving in 
August when the Nile was in full flood, he 
wrote of the scene “the country is converted 
into a sea, and nothing appears but the cities, 
which looks like islands in the Aegean”! If 
pupils have studied Unit 1, Ancient Greece, 
ask if they remember reading about the Aegean 
Sea, so much a part of the Greek experience. 
Ask why Herodotus would choose to relate the 
flooded Nile to the experience of his readers. 

As for the concept of time, emphasize that 
Herodotus was a modern man (relative to the 
Egyptian civilization), and that many of the 
things he wrote about in his history book were 
of ancient Egyptians. At the time he was in 
Egypt, a greater time period existed between 
the United Kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt and his visit than between the birth of 
Christ and our lifetime in the twentieth cen- 
tury. One of the greatest conceptual problems 
in dealing with time concepts of past human 
experience is the “present-mindedness” that 
clouds our view of the past. Ask pupils to con- 
sider the following: Every “past” was once a 
present no matter how terribly long ago it may 
seem to us. The people of every past considered 
themselves to be modern. They were real peo- 
ple with real feelings and needs, sorrows and 
joys just as we have, and no doubt they 
dreamed about the future just as we do! There- 
fore, when we look at their “present” which we 
call the past, we must keep in mind the prob- 
lems we face in our perceptions of them. To 
help pupils to see this problem from another 
perspective suggest that we will be part of the 
historic past in a relatively short time! His- 
torians are already debating as to whether the 


early years of our United States, before the In- 
dustrial Revolution, has more in common with 
the medieval period of history than with mod- 
ern history. Could it be that in 1500 or 2000 
years or more our civilization may be referred 
to as ancient history? Follow with discussion. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


Pages 124-175 in Everyday Life in Bible 
Times show much of the archaeological find- 
ings of Ancient Egypt and present them in such 
a way as to give the reader the feeling of 
presence both in terms of time and place, con- 
veying a feeling of the ancient “present” not 
often achieved. If possible, have pupils study 
these pages. 


THE ROSETTA STONE 
(p. 230) 


LESSON FOCUS: Human experience is both 
continuous and interrelated and the evidence 
and record of human experience is unavoidably 
fragmentary 


Call pupils’ attention to the fact that one 
of the greatest archaeological finds in history 
was not made by an archaeologist, but by a 
French soldier of Napoleon’s army digging a 
trench in the Rosetta branch area of the Nile 
delta. Note the picture of the Rosetta Stone on 
the top of p. 230. Why is it shaped as it is? 
Is it likely that originally there were more 
pieces of the stone? Do you think that under 
wartime conditions a soldier would likely have 
retrieved all the pieces? How might an archae- 
ologist have treated the stone and the soil 
around it, if he had made the find? 

Archaeologists had found many such hiero- 
glyphs over the years in excavation sites, many 
in much better condition. Ask: Why was this 
stone so very valuable? Was it reasonable for 
early archaeologists and historians to believe 
that the hieroglyphs represented pictures of 
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words? Even though they may have been justi- 
fied in believing this, can you see how such an 
error left an important fragment of knowledge 
out of the record of human experience? Can 
you see how much difference there might be in 
the “facts” in your social studies book today and 
in school books in classes less than 150 years 
ago? Has archaeological evidence changed his- 
torical “fact”? 

In order to help pupils gain insight into 
this period of ancient Egyptian civilization and 
to provide practice in the processes of interpre- 
tation and generalization pose the following: 
Ptolemy V, king of Egypt from 203 to 181 B.c. 
apparently had an important decree carved on 
the Rosetta Stone. Why? (Possible response: to 
make a more permanent record in stone than on 
papyrus.) But why in three languages? (Pos- 
sible response: so that someday people could 
learn to read hieroglyphs by comparing it to 
the Greek inscription? Without embarrassing 
the respondent, suggest that this is a very rea- 
sonable answer if we are looking at a past ex- 
perience from the perspective of our present 
day experience, as we so often do. But let us 
look at this response from the “present-day ex- 
perience” of the Egyptians’ leaders in the sec- 
ond century B.c. They were at the center of 
the civilized world. They knew how to read 
hieroglyphs. From their viewpoint do you think 
they would suppose future educated and 
civilized people would fail to learn such an im- 
portant language? If you were they, would you 
in such a powerful position be likely to predict 
or anticipate the downfall and loss of much of 
your splendid and rich civilization? Relate 
pupils’ discussion to thoughts about the dur- 
ability of their own civilization. 

What might be a more likely explanation or 
interpretation of why the Egyptians listed an 
important decree in three languages. Clues: 
Consider each of the three languages. Consider 
the crossroads location of Northern Egypt. If 
this were an important decree affecting the 
common people as well as foreign travelers 
could this explain the use of the common lan- 
guage of that time, and a widely used language 
of trade in the Mediterranian area, Greek? 
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Ask pupils if they have ever travelled on 
an airplane or train near the border or into 
another country. Ask: Are there often the same 
words written in two or more languages? Can 
you remember studying any nation where all 
official government messages and laws are 
written in more than one language? (Canada, 
Belgium, and often in Switzerland and India.) 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


As an additional activity some pupils may 
be interested in trying their hand at writing 
words with reference to Egypt and the Middle 
East using the hieroglyph form. Ask pupils 
how many words they might be able to make 
from the letters that Champollion deciphered 
from the two cartouches. Note: A, C or K, E, 
Ie MO... Ps Res. lasands YaninadGitiongte 
PTOLEMY and CLEOPATRA, pupils might 
include some of the following: CAMEL, RAM, 
CATTLE, PEOPLE, PORTAL, SEA, LAKE, 
COAST, PORT, EAST, MAP, LAMP, LYRE, 
SMELT, COPPER, ORES, SALT, RAMSES, 
TEL, ARK, TEMPLE, PRAY, MASK, STORY, 
TALE, SCROLLS, ROCK, ROSETTA, PALM, 
PALMYRA, TYRE, ROME, ROYAL, CAESAR, 
CAESAREA, SEER, MOSES, ART, SYM- 
METRY, MORTAL, PAST, MAST, CAST and 
many others. 


LESSON 6 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 
(pp. 231-233) 


LESSON FOCUS: David and Solomon + The 
Golden Age of the Kingdom of Israel + Archae- 
ology and the Great Temple of Solomon 


For geographic background, note with 
pupils that the ancient ancestors of the people 
of Israel were nomadic wanderers, migrating at 
one time from the north and east, from the an- 
cient land of Sumer, and later wandering back 
into the heartland of Palestine from Egypt. 


TE TT 


Refer to these places again on the map, p. 212. 
Ask pupils to find central Palestine on the maps. 
Ask: From what you know about the climate 
and the land do you think there were any great 
forests in this area? 

Having located the Kingdom of Israel in 
place, ask pupils to locate it in time. During 
what period of time in this vast past called an- 
cient was the Kingdom of Israel established? 
Note Saul’s reign in the eleventh century B.c. 
What was going on in other parts of the Medi- 
terranean and Middle East at that time? Refer 
to Unit 1, Ancient Greece (p. 7). Remember 
how the great civilization of the Mycenaens 
was wiped out just after 1200 B.c. and how all 
forms of what we call civilization were lost for 
a period of three or four hundred years? Egyp- 
tian civilization was in rapid decline. 

The Hittite civilization which had domi- 
nated Asia Minor for five hundred years was 
falling apart in the early 1200's. The civilization 
of the Assyrians was just newly rising again but 
not yet a powerful threat. Finally with David as 
king at the beginning of the tenth century B.c., 
the Philistines, who had invaded the land of 
Canaan in the twelfth century, were driven 
back to a small area along the coast. Young 
King David of Israel forged an empire that 
ranged from Sinai and the Gulf of Aquaba 
north all the way to southern Syria. Ask pupils 
how this empire compares to the present coun- 
try of Israel. Ask why the ancient city of 
Jerusalem might have been called the “City of 
David”? 

Inform pupils that when Solomon became 
king of Israel in the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury B.c., the area around Palestine was in rela- 
tive peace and stayed that way for most of his 
reign. Ask pupils to note there were no strong 
powers nearby to threaten Israel and Solomon 
never had to fight in a major battle. How might 
these conditions affect Israel’s prosperity? 

Again the National Geographic Society 
volume Everyday Life in Bible Times is rec- 
ommended highly, pp. 207-255. In a section on 
“The World of Solomon and David” the noted 
Harvard archaeologist and Old Testament 
scholar G. Ernest Wright writes of his archaeo- 


logical finds of the ancient Hebrews pre-dating 
David's Kingdom by two hundred years, and of 
other archaeological finds at Jericho dating 
back to 6000 3.c. Valuable for relating ancient 
Palestine to the current situation between Israel 
and the Palestinian Arabs are sections such as 
one on David's army defeating the Ammonites, 
showing pictures of Jerusalem and Ammon, and 
the pictures and text relating the Moslem and 
Jewish ties to their mutual holy place where 
the beautiful seventh century Mosque stands 
over the ruins of Solomon’s temple. 

As is noted in the text, actual archaeo- 
logical excavation of the site of Solomon’s 
temple cannot be made because the beautiful 
golden topped Dome of the Rock now stands 
on this sacred site—sacred to Jews, Christians 
and Moslems alike. 

Built in about 950 B.c., the Great Temple 
of Solomon reflected the wealth of a peaceful 
and prosperous nation but the splendor and 
riches of the temple hurt the economy of Israel. 
Its extravagance can be realized better by hav- 
ing pupils consider some of the following facts 
about its building. Consider Israel a relatively 
new nation, many of its people not long from 
nomadic and seminomadic life. The text (p. 
232) tells us “Of great size it was made of 
wood. . . .” Did Israel have any forests for 
building? 

Pupils should remember that the new na- 
tion of Israel had no experience in building 
large or complex structures. (Their “temple” 
had long consisted of a tent in which the Ark 
of the Covenant was kept.) Ask pupils how 
they might have proceeded to build such a 
magnificent temple under these conditions. 
Ask pupils where they might have gone for 
help, for the wood they needed? 

Old Testament history tells us that Sol- 
omon had to ask for help from Hiram the Great 
of Tyre in Phoenicia which is now modern day 
Lebanon. Look again at the map to place 
Lebanon. Are there great forests in that area? 
(Famous cedars of Lebanon. ) 

From recent archaeological discoveries we 
now know that Solomon’s Temple as described 
was very much like a Phoenician Temple. As 
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ideas travelled and influenced surrounding 
civilizations it was not really surprising to find 
that in Solomon’s Temple there were many dif- 
ferent forms of art with Egyptian and Asian 
blends of motifs and design. 

But as a result of this great and costly 
temple and the royal palaces and buildings of 
Solomon's reign, Israel paid dearly. If pupils 
have studied Unit 4, India, ask them to re- 
member the lesson on urbanization. What must 
there be before a city can develop? Think of 
the huge agricultural surplus Israel must have 
had to produce both to feed the workers and 
builders in the city and also to export in pay- 
ment for the fine wood and precious stones that 
Solomon was importing! 

Read to pupils from I Kings 5: 10-11. Ask 
pupils what else was needed for a city to de- 
velop besides an agricultural surplus? The peo- 
ple in the city had to specialize and build while 
freed from growing their own crops. Read to 
pupils I Kings 5: 13-14. Some pupils may want 
to read more of the building of the temple, but 
these verses can be used to help pupils under- 
stand the significance of the economic problem, 
the high taxation and the “draft,” in modern 
terms, to get men for forced labor to build the 
temple. 

Have pupils compare the monotheistic 
faith the Israelites practiced in this great temple 


LESSON 7 


FOREIGN CONTROL IN EGYPT 
AND ISRAEL 
(pp. 234-239) 


LESSON FOCUS: Egyptian and Israelite re- 
action to foreign control + Human beings’ per- 
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with the polytheism of Ancient Egypt. What 
was the basic difference between the rule of the 
Egyptian pharaohs and the rule of the kings of 
Israel? (The pharaohs were like gods them- 
selves and their rule was law and could not be 
questioned by the people. The kings of Israel 
were to be servants of God and His people, and 
had to follow His law. Although powerful, they 
were ultimately subject to the people and their 
prophets. ) 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 233) 


(1) Include the key to knowledge of the 
Sumerians’ ability to write cuneiform, and 
the Rosetta stone. 

(2) They often verify the historian’s interpre- 
tation of past written records; sometimes 
they fill in gaps and add new information 
which leads to new history or revised 
history. 

(3) Pupils may have additional ones but, writ- 
ing, sculpture, embalming, irrigation, medi- 
cine, cometology, calendar making, and 
mathematical skills including geometry, 
should be well represented among their 
answers. 

(4) They believed he was descended from the 
gods. 

(5) Monotheism, and stable or unchanging law. 


A Historian Looks at the Middle East 


ceptions of their own experiences are influenced 
by their own cultural heritage 


This can be a very significant lesson on 
perception and why different groups of human 
beings react quite differently under similar cir- 
cumstances. Review with pupils the place of the 
average Egyptian in relation to his ruler and the 
average Israelite in relation to his ruler. Ask pu- 


i i 


pils how the Egyptian perceived his place? the 
Israelite? Then have pupils read this section to 
p. 238. Then discuss the question on p. 238 and 
allow pupils plenty of time to give reasons and 
explain why there was such a difference. Encour- 
age them, after discussing it thoroughly, to 
make a general statement that would explain 
the difference in reaction but be true of Egyp- 
tians, Israelites, and peoples of other countries 
at different times in history. Then share the 
generalization in the above lesson focus. (You 
may wish to recall pupils’ generalizations when 
studying Chapter 4. ) 


LESSON 8 


JOSEPHUS, A JEWISH HISTORIAN 
(p. 239) 


LESSON FOCUS: Josephus and Herodotus + 
The record of human experience is unavoidably 
fragmentary, necessarily selective, and subject 
to interpretation by the historian 


In order to make some valid points about 
history and the task of the historian suggest that 
interested pupils make a display chart compar- 
ing Josephus and Herodotus. Pupils should do 
some research on both historians. Have pupils 
study the chart as raw material for interpreting 
and generalizing. 

Note, if pupils did not find it in their re- 
search, that Herodotus was criticized severely 
by other Greeks for the “friendly” way he wrote 
history about the barbarians. Does this suggest 
he may have made honest efforts to be objec- 
tive and fair, to try to interpret Egyptian hap- 
penings in terms of Egyptian experience and 
cultural heritage? Note on p. 239 that Josephus 
is said to have tried to write an objective his- 
tory. Ask: Might Josephus have been more ob- 
jective if he were not a Roman citizen? if he 
were not a Jew? Can anyone really be objec- 
tive? Look up the definition of objective in sev- 
eral different dictionaries. 

Tell pupils that history is often divided into 
narrative history and interpretive history. Ex- 


plain that narrative history is supposed to be a 
factual accounting of what happened, while in- 
terpretive history is an account of what hap- 
pened woven together by a person who has 
some qualification for telling why they believe 
it happened that way. Ask pupils which kind of 
history they think is best? Do both kinds serve 
a useful purpose? Is any history ever fully com- 
plete and not subject to interpretation? If the 
historian could be 100 percent complete, and 
free from any bias or interpretation caused by 
his own experience, would the reader of that 
history still be affected and influenced by his 
own experience? Must the reader always inter- 
pret what he reads? Ask pupils if after such a 
discussion they can better appreciate the diffi- 
culties in writing and interpreting history. Ask 
them to make some generalizations about 
human experience and how human beings per- 
ceive it. 


LESSON 9 


THE RISE OF ISLAM IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
(pp. 240-242) 


LESSON FOCUS: Cultural heritage + Percep- 
tion + Religious perspectives, or “Will the real 
unbeliever please stand up?” 


If most pupils already have a good under- 
standing of the basic beliefs of Moslems from 
studying India, a very brief review of this might 
be discussed, with more time spent on an ac- 
tivity or inquiry discussion on perceiving con- 
troversial issues from different perspectives. 

By this time pupils will have an under- 
standing of the divergent beliefs and heritages 
of Middle Eastern peoples—specifically the 
Egyptians and the Israelites. The divergence is 
now broadened by the conflicts between Mos- 
lem and Christian. 

Try some role-playing with the pupils, 
keeping in mind that you can valuably repeat 
this activity with the study of twentieth century 
Arab-Israeli conflicts in Chapter 4. First, 
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describe Jerusalem as the Holy City on which 
stands one of the holiest of shrines on the very 
place from which Mohammed rode to heaven. 
This most beautiful mosque with its gold-shim- 
mering cupola built in 687 a.p. is the holy sanc- 
tuary of Moslems away from Mecca. It was 
built in honor of the “one true God, Allah” and 
his prophet Mohammed in an Arab city on a 
square where no other religious structure had 
been for over 600 years! The Moslems per- 
mitted the building of Christian churches 
nearby and tolerated all religions in Jerusalem. 
Then suddenly, four hundred years later, “infi- 
dels” from England, France and other parts of 
Western Europe sent their armies against this 
Holy Moslem City. One of their military leaders 
invaded the city and violated this holiest place 
of Allah by putting a cross, a sign of the “infi- 
dels” who call themselves Christians, right on 
the top of the mosque dome. But these unbe- 
lievers were driven out after many attempts 
and brief periods of occupation. 

Then, if pupils have not studied Unit 3, 
Medieval France, read to them from pp. 113- 
115. If pupils have studied the unit, have a 
brief class review of the situation and feelings 
of the Crusaders. 

Ask for volunteers or select pupils to play 
the roles of supporters of each side. Be sure the 
role-players define their feelings and the rea- 
sons for their positions. Have them enact a con- 
frontation (minus physical combat!) between 
Moslems and Crusaders. End with a class dis- 
cussion. Pupils should summarize the situation 
and discuss the influence which the cultural 
heritage of centuries can have upon a person’s 
perception of right and wrong. Pupils should 


be able to form generalizations on the reasons 
why one person or group perceives its present 
experiences differently from another's percep- 
tions of the same experiences. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 242) 


(1) They introduced the chariot and horse 
with which they were able to move swiftly 
and attack with force. 

(2) Quarreling in the leadership, between the 
priests and the Pharoah; and by trying to 
reform and change to monotheism, people 
who believed the Pharoah was a descen- 
dent of the gods began to question his 
power. 

(3) They were crushed and taken away (Baby- 
lonians ) or sent away (Romans). 

(4) The Jews were a proud people who had a 
common faith and believed in a covenant 
or promise of God to protect them; there- 
fore, they would not submit to or recognize 
any other power or authority. 

(5) Differences may include: Jewish: one god 
(Yaweh) and many prophets; Moslems: 
one god (Allah) and his prophet Moham- 
med; Christianity: one god but often rep- 
resented in “three persons, blessed trinity”; 
Jewish minimum proselytizing in its spread, 
Moslem often spread by war and violence, 
Christian spread by evangelism, “spread- 
ing the gospel” by missionaries; Jewish and 
Christian shared common heritage, Moslem 
a new faith out of Arabia. (As a result of 
difference they came to agree on one thing, 
all regarded the others as unbelievers! ) 


Chapter 4 A Sociologist Looks at the Middle East 


CONCEPTS 


Sociology ¢ Society » Communication e Modernization «e Common goals, values, and perceptions 
e Independence « Partition « Zionism « Persecution ¢ Terrorism 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


1. A society is more than a group of people living in the same city, area, or country. 

2. A society must first exist in the minds of the group that are to be members of that society. 

3. Only when a group has communicated with each other and formed some positive goals and 
values or a common ideology over some period of time, can they be called a society. 

4, Negative goals can be forceful in uniting groups for limited periods but are not useful in 
developing a society. Too much energy must be expended in keeping the negative goal in the group 


mind at the exclusion of positive, unifying goals. 


5. A society is made up of human beings who have shared enough human experience in the 
past to enable them to have common perceptions of the important human experiences that affect 


their lives. 


PROCESSES 


Interpreting « Applying «e Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing « Synthesizing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 4, pupils will be able to: 


1. Give a simple definition of sociology and make a general statement about the way a sociolo- 
gist looks at the Middle East as compared to a geographer, an archaeologist, and a historian. 

2. When given a list of groups of human beings in the Middle East, be able to divide them into 
groups that may properly be called societies and groups that do not have the characteristics of a 
society, and explain their reasons for so dividing the groups. 

3. Identify positive and negative goals and values of Middle Eastern groups and give examples 
of how their goals and values effect the behavior of groups. 

4. Compare and contrast such groups as the Zionists, The Arab League and The Palestinian 
Liberation Groups, with respect to communication, perceptions, values, and goals and methods 


used to achieve their goals. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Sociology, the study of man’s behavior in 
groups, overlaps many other social sciences. 
Geography, economics, political science, and 
history all deal with people in groups. How- 
ever, the particular focus on group life in all of 
these related social sciences is at the center of 
the study of sociology. Thus, although sociology 
is the focus of the lessons on Chapter 4, rele- 
vant political, economic, and recent historical 
conditions will necessarily be included. 

Begin by asking pupils to discuss what 
they think the study of sociology is. Use the 


word “social” as a point of reference. If pupils 
have already studied Unit 3, Medieval France, 
ask them what was covered in Chapter 4 of that 
unit (a chapter which concentrated on some of 
the institutions of medieval society; in other 
words, the institutions which the group 
created ). 

After your study of this chapter on the 
Middle East, ask pupils to broaden their defi- 
nition of sociology and a sociologist based upon 
their study of this chapter. (Be sure pupils 
understand that a sociologist may study his- 
torical and political factors which affect the 
cohesiveness of a group.) 
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Review briefly with them the concerns of 
the social scientists in Chapters 1, 2, and 3. A 
geographer looks at the Middle East primarily 
in terms of location, climate, natural resources, 
and people. But his main concern about the 
people is how they relate to the land, the cli- 
mate and the natural resources that surround 
them in a particular place (see p. 223). An 
archaeologist is mainly concerned with learning 
about the peoples of the Middle East from look- 
ing at their artifacts—weapons, tools, jewelry, 
pottery, coins, bits of sculpture, and their an- 
cient ruins (see p. 234). The historian looks at 
the people of the Middle East through their 
original written records, and the written rec- 
ords of earlier historians, putting his sources of 
information together as it seems most accurate 
to him. 

Emphasize to pupils that each of these dis- 
ciplines is concerned with people—the central 
concern of any social science, but that the soci- 
ologist could best be described as being primar- 
ily concerned with how social groupings are 
formed, why they persist over time, how and 
why they change and how living in social 
groupings affects the behavior of people within 
and toward other social groupings. Be certain 
pupils understand that the groups a sociologist 
studies can be as small as a family or tribe or 
as large as a nation of peoples if the group has 
a fairly common base of beliefs, goals, and 
values. 


LESSON 10 


EGYPT ENTERS THE MODERN AGE 
(pp. 243-245) 


LESSON FOCUS: Modernization +  Inde- 
pendence +» Egypt's progress towards becoming 
a modern, independent country 


The time concept again is crucial in this 
lesson. Note Egypt was controlled by the Otto- 
mans almost continuously from 1517 to 1917. 
As comparison is often helpful in conceptualiz- 
ing relatively long periods of time have pupils 
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think of the same time period in the New 
World. Have pupils figure out the amount of 
time between Columbus’ discovery of the New 
World and Egypt’s fall to the Ottomans 
(twenty-five years later). 

Have pupils make a chart to show com- 
parisons and contrasts in North America and 
Egypt during these four hundred years. It 
might look something like the chart opposite. 

Pupils should choose their own significant 
dates to include on the basis of research and 
give reasons for including each one. 

For example, the introduction of cotton in 
the Nile Valley in 1805 could be viewed as hav- 
ing an important influence on the whole history 
of the United States since 1861! Share this with 
pupils and explain that as a result of Egypt's 
expanding cotton crop in the mid-1800's, the 
Confederacy lost its monopoly on cotton and 
was not able to force British and France into 
recognizing it and aiding the South against the 
Union in the Civil War. The textile plants in 
Britain and France turned to Egyptian cotton 
rather than bow to the demands of the Con- 
federacy. 

Actually pupils will find very few dates 
with significant changes in Egypt over these 
four hundred years. The Ottoman rule con- 
tinued; the Nile rose, flooded, and receded each 
year; and the Moslems turned toward Mecca 
to pray five times each day. Life changed rela- 
tively little. In contrast, during the four hun- 
dred years on the North American continent, a 
wilderness was cleared and settled and a mod- 
ern industrial nation emerged as a new world 
power. In interpreting these facts in the chart, 
care should be taken that pupils do not read 
into this an ethnocentrism of “we were better 
than they were.” Rather, the point is that a 
static society steeped in tradition, geared to 
agriculture and dependent upon 3 percent of 
their land which could be cultivated, and ruled 
(though loosely) from a distant capital, could 
not be expected to progress very far, even over 
a period of four centuries and despite its highly 
developed civilization thousands of years before. 
As a result of this, it is difficult to comprehend 
what a relatively long period of time this was. 





Ottoman Conquest of 
Egypt—1517 


Ottomans still in control 


Ottomans still in control 


Egypt invaded by Napoleon— 
1798 

Britain helps Turks drive out 
French—1801 

Cotton introduced and irriga- 
tion developed—1805 


Ottoman Empire- fell—1914 


Egypt a protectorate of Britain 


Egypt granted independence 
by Britain—1922 


NORTH AMERICA 


Columbus discovered New World 
just 25 years before—1492 


Cortez lands on Mexican Conti- 
nent—1519 


Jamestown (Virginia) settled by 
English—1607 


Santa Fe (New Mexico) settled by 
Spanish—1609 


Pilgrims settle at Plymouth—1620 


Harvard University established— 
1636 


Yale University established—1701 


United States declares indepen- 
dence—1776 


Eli Whitney invents cotton gin— 
1793 


United States at War with Britain— 
1812 


The War between the States starts— 
1861 


United States enters World War I— 
1917 


United States emerges victorious as 


world power and modern indus- 
trialized nation—1918 
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On the other hand, by looking at the United 
States or any of the European nations that ex- 
perienced an early industrial revolution, one 
can see what vast changes were made during 
that time in other parts of the world. Egypt, a 
land of highly developed civilization thousands 
of years ago was passed by while the nations of 
Europe and North America developed and en- 
tered the modern age. 

Yet, pupils’ attention should be called to 
one very significant development. During this 
long rule, the widespread Ottoman Empire was 
not able to rule with the absolute power the 
pharaohs had exerted. In addition, the Empire 
could not exert the same influence under Islam, 
since Islamic rulers did not claim to be de- 
scendants of the gods. 

Ask pupils what changes of attitude toward 
government began to develop. Ask how Egyp- 
tians began to behave differently as a society as 
a result of these changes in attitude? Do people 
who have tasted a bit of freedom tend to resist 
tighter rule and control such as Britain tried to 
apply (see p. 244)? 

Ask pupils what a republic is (see Glossary 
definition). How is it different than a monarchy? 
Why were the Egyptians still not satisfied with 
a monarchy? Would they have more to say in a 
republic? Note that Egypt was ruled by King 
Fuad for thirty years, and the economy and 
standard of living was still very low. Due to 
population increases, food became less plentiful 
and per capita income, which was on the rise 
in most countries, actually declined by some 45 
percent in Egypt in the first half of this cen- 
tury! Again it may be useful to compare develop- 
ment and rise of standard of living in Egypt 
and in the industrialized nations from 1922 to 
1952. 


LESSON 11 


THE MOVEMENT CALLED ZIONISM 
(pp. 246-249) 


LESSON FOCUS: Zionism, as a movement 
and an ideology «+ Persecution + Partition and 
independence for Israel 
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Discuss the significance of Zionism being 
named after Zion (p. 246). Ask pupils what the 
emotional effect of such a name might be on an 
oppressed but proud people as they thought of 
their ancestors being led victoriously into Zion 
by King David. Ask pupils why the use of this 
name for a movement intended to unite all Jews 
might be very frightening to Arabs whose an- 
cestors lived in Jerusalem for nearly 2000 years. 

Ask how many pupils may have seen the 
film “Exodus.” Those who may have seen it 
might tell how they felt about it. Play the 
record album Exodus or the theme from Exo- 
dus. Quote to pupils (or play) the first part of 
the theme from the movie: “This land is mine, 
God gave this land to me, this brave and an- 
cient land to me .. .” Help pupils develop an 
empathy for the situation in which the Jews 
gained an increased fervor and Zionist ideology 
that caused them to use violent methods against 
Arab or British or anyone who stood in their 
way. If they believed God had promised them 
this land, would not anyone who opposed them 
be against God’s will and thus to be dealt with 
harshly? 

Have pupils do research and report on the 
1948 Arab-Israeli War. Have pupils particularly 
search to find information from both the Arab’s 
viewpoints and the Israeli’s viewpoints. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


1, You may find it valuable to continue the 
role playing activity begun in Chapter 3 (see 
guide, p. 5-13). Have pupils take the roles of 
Arabs living in a country like Egypt, Palestinian 
refugees who have lost their homes, and Jews 
who have settled in Palestine. What are the in- 
terests of each group? How does each group feel 
about the others? about their own past history? 
What are the problems facing each group? 
What solutions does each have to offer? 

Be sure that the role players and the class 
understand first, how the cultural heritage of 
centuries causes one to perceive his own pres- 
ent day experience differently from others’ per- 
ceptions of their experiences, and second, how 
these perceptions affect one’s actions. 


-— 


2. Have pupils make a list of ways the 
Israeli Proclamation of Independence and our 
Declaration of Independence are alike and dif- 
ferent (p. 249). 

What immediately followed each _ pro- 
nouncement (war)? Note the dissimilarity here, 
as the war was with the mother country in 
1776, but in 1948 war was with some of the 
Arabs displaced, plus surrounding Arab coun- 
tries. 

Have pupils consider another comparison 
often made. For the Israelis to come in and 
take half of Palestine, displacing Arabs whose 
ancestors have lived there for many genera- 
tions, is more like having the American Indians 
come back and displace us, whose ancestors 
have lived here for hundreds of years! Such 
comparisons can be used profitably to evoke 
thoughtful discussion, but the teacher should be 
careful not to oversimplify a very complex 
problem. 


LESSON 12 


EGYPT ATTEMPTS TO UNITE THE ARABS 
(pp. 250-251) 


LESSON FOCUS: Nasser + The Suez crisis ° 
Arab unity 


Some understanding of Nasser is necessary 
to an understanding of modern Egypt. It is dif- 
ficult to find good background information on 
Nasser’s Egypt at an intermediate reading level, 
but there are some excellent books that trace 
his rise and recent Egyptian history from fairly 
objective viewpoints. 

In the volume previously mentioned, Egypt 
by Gordon Waterfield; Chapter 7, “Nasser’s 
Revolution,’ and Chapter 8, “Arab Unity and 
Neutralism,” are recommended. In Egypt, The 
Crucible by Harry Hopkins (see Readings and 
Sources, p. 5:24), Chapter 9, “Behold the Man,” 
and Chapter 27, “The Echo and the Dream,” 
give unusual insights into Nasser at the time of 
the revolution in 1953 and the “Six Day War” 
in 1967. You may also be able to find inform- 


ative articles in newspapers and magazines 
published at the time of Nasser’s death. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


From the viewpoint of the sociologist con- 
cerned with the behavior of societies and what 
causes them to behave as they do, the events 
leading up to the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal and immediately following make an ex- 
cellent case study. One such case-study based 
on news articles and editorials from seventeen 
of the world’s leading newspapers in all parts 
of the world, gives pupils an unusual oppor- 
tunity to view an event from many different 
perspectives. Although designed primarily for 
junior and senior high schools, the materials are 
translated into English and have been used 
successfully in intermediate classes. 

Short articles (some of which praise Nasser, 
some of which denounce him) and all views, 
justifications, and explanations of the behavior 
of Egypt under his leadership are available in 
this teaching kit. The kit includes newspaper 
cartoons, maps, and enough material for a class 
of thirty-four pupils. For evaluation and dis- 
cussion purposes, articles are not identified by 
nation or newspapers but are keyed by number 
to a master index of sources in the teachers 
guide. Viewpoints can be considered and their 
sources anticipated before being identified. This 
inquiry exercise is highly recommended.* 


LESSON 13 


POPULATION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
(p. 252) 


LESSON FOCUS: Development of generali- 
zations about countries with high percentages 
of rural and illiterate peoples 


° The complete kit for a class of 34 pupils, with 
teachers guide, is available from the Foreign Policy 
Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017 for $2.50. (Nationalization of the Suez Canal Co. 
1956: A Case Study in Analyzing News Accounts, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, 1970). 
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In addition to the data given on these 
charts (p. 252), the teacher may want to sup- 
ply data (listed below) on per capita income 
expressed in equivalent United States dollars 
for each of the Middle Eastern countries. 
Before giving pupils this information, have 
them make a rank order of the countries in the 
Middle East, speculating on per capita income, 
based on what they have learned and the in- 
formation on this chart. If pupils fail to put 
Israel at the top, discuss this omission and why 
they would think it would be in a lower rank. 

Ask pupils what kinds of generalized state- 
ments could be made from a study of these 
charts. (Note high rural population and high 
percent of illiteracy are indicators of low per 
capita income.) Then ask them to test or vali- 
date their generalizations by studying the data 
on per capita income of these Middle East 
countries: 


Country Per Capita Income* 





Israel 
Turkey 
Lebanon 
Iraq 


Saudi Arabia 
Egypt 

Syria 

Tran 

Jordan 





LESSON 14 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
(pp. 253-255) 


LESSON FOCUS: Modern-day society in the 
Middle East * Communication + Ideology + Ter- 
rorism * Continual conflict within Arab “society” 
and between the Arabs and Israel 


* Figures from 1966 edition of Atlas of Economic De- 
velopment by Norton Ginsburg, University of Chicago 
Press. More recent general reports indicate a widening 
of the gap between the top three and the six Arab 
states. 
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It is most difficult for any text to be accu- 
rate and up to date on a topic such as the 
Middle East, where continued conflict and ex- 
plosive events can change conditions, political 
boundaries, and governments practically over- 
night. The teacher who seriously tries to deal 
with “present” conditions in the Middle East 
will necessarily have to rely on the current 
weekly news publications and the daily news- 
papers for much information. 

Nevertheless, there are certain kinds of 
questions to be asked and approaches to be 
taken in dealing with the “present” conditions 
in the Middle East. Looking at those daily news 
headlines that tell of conflict, terrorism, war, 
and threats of greater war must be very confus- 
ing to the pupil, particularly if it is not seen in 
historical context. In September 1970, when 
Palestinian Arabs brought the weight of world 
opinion down on them with the mass hijacking 
of planes and destruction of property and lives 
that followed, a spokesman of the guerillas was 
said to have responded, “What should we care 
about world opinion? What has world opinion 
done for us over the past twenty years?” And 
many people in the comfort of their daily lives 
either had not noticed or had easily forgotten 
about the tragic condition of the million and 
one half refugees, many of whom lost every- 
thing in the 1948, 1956, or 1967 Arab-Israeli 
Wars. 

It is not the purpose of this guide nor 
should it be the purpose of the teacher to place 
blame or to justify events of recent history in 
this very tragic and complex conflict. But cer- 
tainly, it is the place of any teacher, historian, 
or any honest citizen to search for the reasons 
behind events, to look past headlines and past 
immediate reports of “what happened” during 
the heat and emotion of an event. 

Note the subhead “Israel and the Six-Day 
War’ (p. 253). There is no way such a com- 
plex event can be treated fully in a text meant 
for elementary school use. Herein is the prob- 
lem the teacher must recognize. Oversimpli- 
fication of complex issues can sometimes be 
very misleading. Example: In the text on p. 253 
it may be correct in general to say “Israel was 





attacked once more from three sides by its Arab 
neighbors.” Acknowledging many provocations, 
some of which have been perceived quite dif- 
ferently from differing perspectives, Israel’s 
pre-emptive attack on Egypt can be considered 
a defensive measure. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains well documented by Israeli records as 
well as Arab that in both the 1956 action and 
in June 1967 Israel made the first large-scale 
military attacks. And the fact remains that after 
three wars, Israel has made three territorial 
gains of significance from such military action 
(see maps on p. 254). 

The importance of recognizing current 
events in the Middle East in terms of recent 
history and not isolated events cannot be over- 
emphasized. As this area of the world is sub- 
ject to great political and military instability, at 
the time the teacher may be teaching this unit, 
the military posture of the United States and its 
very security could be significantly affected. 
Therefore, it is highly recommended that the 
teacher gain some background in recent history 
from documents and historical records that 
present both Israeli and Arab viewpoints. The 
following books are recommended for this pur- 
pose. Realizing the busy teacher does not have 
the luxury of time to read fully even a few 
books on the subject, the chapters and pages in 
some volumes are listed, requiring only a mini- 
mum of time for background reading. 

From War to War: The Arab-Israeli Con- 
frontation, 1948-1967 by Nadav Safran (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 5:24), has two chapters 
in particular that offer excellent documentation 
of conflicts: Chapter VI, “To the Brink and 
Over: The May-June 1967 Crisis” and Chapter 
VII, “The Six-Day War (June 5-10, 1967).” 

Other books which are excellent for back- 
ground on recent Middle East conflicts are The 
Road to War by Walter Laquer (which pre- 
sents an Israeli viewpoint ), Israel and the Arabs 
by Maxim Rodinson (which presents an Arab 
viewpoint ), and the previously mentioned Hop- 
kins book, Egypt, The Crucible. (See Readings 
and Sources, p. 5-24, for all. ) 

When teaching the section on the Six-Day 
War, you may want to recall to the pupils their 


earlier discussion of the differences in Egyptian 
and Israeli reaction to foreign control (see 
guide, p. 5:12). Now the pupils may perceive 
Egypt in a different position—one of strong re- 
action to foreign government control and domi- 
nation by Western powers. Ask what has 
caused the difference in reaction. 


CONCLUSION 


From the sociologist’s viewpoint, the cohe- 
siveness of the Israelis, their great agricultural 
and economic gains, and their swift, well-coor- 
dinated, successful military actions are not sur- 
prising. Help pupils see that although Israel is 
made up of immigrants from all over the world 
(many of whom do not even speak the same 
language, although Hebrew is being taught 
widely ), they are indeed a society. They have 
shared a common ideology, many common be- 
liefs and values, and have come together with 
a common positive goal to make this new 
nation grow and develop. 

On the other hand, efforts at unifying the 
Arabs have failed or at best have been only 
partially successful in developing a_ society 
much beyond national borders or even across 
tribal groups. Despite a common religious heri- 
tage of Islam, there is great rivalry for power 
within the Arab states. A common ideology has 
not been developed except as a negative force 
of anti-semitism and/or anti-Zionism. Oil-rich 
nations have used relatively little for develop- 
ment in their own country, much less for aid to 
their poverty-stricken Arab neighbors. Com- 
munication has been lacking despite common 
Arabic language used by a large population in 
most of the Arab nations. Modern leftist gov- 
ernmments seize power in neighboring Arab 
states while sheiks and kings rule in others. The 
United Arab Republic tries to assert leadership 
in the development of an Arab society but finds 
conflict in its own Egyptian heritage being 
almost the least “Arab” of the Arab states. The 
union of Syria with Egypt into the U.A.R., beset 
with internal problems and dissolved soon 
thereafter, is testimony again to critical differ- 
ences in ideology that are often overlooked 
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when broad news headlines speak of the Arab 
position or the Arab viewpoint. 

Again, the teacher who approaches the 
teaching of this chapter concerned with the be- 
havior of Middle East social groupings in the 
“present” will necessarily have to rely on a con- 
siderable supplement of current material, using 
the basic information in the text and the con- 
cepts and generalizations as a guide. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 225) 


(1) It was old, weak, too widely spread, and 
most often ruled by corrupt local pashas or 
beys. 

(2) The monarchy was established in a treaty 
concluded by Britain. 

(3) To keep Jews from being absorbed into 
other cultures, to keep them from forget- 
ting their ancient heritage and their true 
religion, and to work in world politics for 
the betterment of the Jews everywhere. 

(4) Israel and Jordan. 

(5) Answers will vary with many possibilities. 
Among principal answers should be: The 
Arab League does not recognize Israel as a 
nation. Israel’s military forces have occu- 
pied portions of Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(p. 256) 


(1) It was a land route crossroads for camel 
caravans from the Orient and a land-sea 
combination route for trade. It was also a 
crossroads for military conquest in ancient 
time. In modern times it has been a cross- 
roads of major world trade through the 
Suez Canal and a vital link for the Western 
European Colonial powers to India and 
South East Asia, and of course, a vital 
crossroads of the petroleum interests. It 
has been a religious crossroads for pilgrims 
and worshippers of three of the world’s 
great faiths; particularly to and from Jeru- 
salem. The new technology of exploration 
and development of the oil fields has 
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caused great change in some areas of old 
tradition by bringing in new wealth and 
new ideas to the desert peoples. Advan- 
tages: Opportunities for certain kinds of 
control and profit from trade, the oppor- 
tunity to leam of new ways and ideas, 
number systems, new products, etc: Disad- 
vantages: Often in the way of advancing 
armies, disruption of cherished traditions 
and ways of life. 

(2) Technology can help solve problems by 
using natural resources more wisely, by in- 
creasing food production and power pro- 
duction, provide jobs, increase standard of 
living. Technology to provide increased 
food supplies and distribution of food and 
basic goods and services such as health and 
education services. (Question phrased to 
elicit individual pupil opinion. However, it 
should be included in answer that most 
Israelis come from more highly techno- 
logically developed nations and brought 
their skill and know how with them. ) 

(3) Development of cities, and writing, pottery, 
art work, literature, government, and many 
tools and utilitarian objects found among 
artifacts attesting to degrees of specializa- 
tion in the cities. 

(4) Israel had more common goals and values, 
and a forceful present day ideology in ad- 
dition to a common cultural heritage. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 
FOR PUPILS 


1. Caldwell, John C., Let’s Visit the Middle 
East (New York: John Day, 1964) 


Includes a brief account of the early his- 
tory of the Middle East, a chart indicating the 
important dates from 5000 B.c. to 1957-58, and 
a condensed description of conditions in the 
Middle East in modern times. Illustrated. 


2. Gidal, Sonia and Tim, My Village in Israel 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1959 ) 








Shmuel’s village is a kibbutz. Parts of this 
book, stories and descriptions, could well be 
read to a class studying the Middle East and 
some pupils could read the whole book with 
ease. Illustrated. 
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: , Sons of The Desert (New 
York: Pantheon, 1960) 


Intermingled with this story of a Bedouin 
Arab boy and his family, are the daily activities, 
the important events, and the rather remote in- 
fluence of the government on their lives. 


4, Joy, Charles R., Getting To Know Israel, 
illustrated by Kathleen Elgin (New York: 
Coward McCann, 1960) 


In this book Israel is portrayed as a young, 
vigorous country whose people are dedicated to 
building a moder, thriving nation. 


5. Jwaideh, Nizar, Yasin of Arabia, illustrated 
by Arnie Kohn (Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Press, 1963) 


This text is generously illustrated with ex- 
cellent, true-to-life photographs related to the 
educational motion picture “Arabian Children,” 
and the filmstrip, “Family of Jordan,” both is- 
sued by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


6. Osborne, Chester G., The First Wheel (Chi- 
cago: Follett, 1959) 


This exciting story of danger and courage 
describes the way some archaeologists believe 
the wheel may have been invented, through the 
moving story of a twelve year old Sumerian 
boy. Ilustrated. 


7. Reich, Hanns, Jerusalem, English translation 
by Maria Pelikan (New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1969) 


An excellent book of color and black and 
white pictures, all of Jerusalem. This volume of 
112 pages has only 10 pages of text on the his- 
tory of Jerusalem, but offers unusual insights 
into the Holy City with post-1967 pictures as 
well as maps and legends of the ancient city. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Lengyel, Emil, The Changing Middle East 
(New York: John Day, 1960). 


Although now over ten years old, this com- 
prehensive view of the Middle East offers un- 
usual insights into this explosive area and its 
role in the world, with special attention to 
America’s stake. See especially, chapters on 
“Egypt and Arab Unity” and “Israel—Problems 
of Growth.” 


2. Longrigg, Stephen H., The Middle East: A 
Social Geography (Chicago: Aldine Publish- 
ing Company, 1963). 


This book harmoniously combines history 
and geography, deemphasizing the politics and 
personalities of the region and focusing on its 
social and geographic realities and conditions. 


3. The Middle East And North Africa, A Sur- 
vey and Directory (London: Europa Publi- 
cations, 1967). 


For an excellent comprehensive reference 
work, this annual three-part reference book on 
the Middle East is recommended. 


4. Robertson, Terrence, Crisis, The Inside Story 
of the Suez Conspiracy (New York: Athe- 
neum, 1965). 


For the teacher who may want to expand 
on the Suez Crisis as a lesson to bring out not 
only the intense conflict between Arab and 
Israeli, but the vital interests of the “Big 
Powers” and Western European nations in the 
Middle East, this book can be most helpful. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


Herodotus, Histories, Book 2. Two volumes in 
which this is available are: Herodotus, His- 
tories, Book 2 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
Inc., 1939); and Great Books of the Western 
World, Book 6, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., in collaboration with the University of 
Chicago (R. M. Hutchins, editor-in-chief ). 
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Hopkins, Harry, Egypt, The Crucible: The Un- 
finished Revolution in the Arab World (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1969) 

Laquer, Walter, Road To War: The Origin & 
Aftermath of the Arab-Israeli Conflict (Bal- 
timore: Penguin Books, 1969) 

National Geographic Society, Everyday Life in 
Bible Times (Washington: National Geo- 
graphic Society, 1968) 

Rodison, Maxim, Israel and the Arabs (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1970) 

Safran, Nadav, From War to War: The Arab- 
Israeli Confrontation, 1948-1967 (New York: 
Pegasus, 1969) 

Waterfield, Gordon, Egypt (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1969) (Division of Publica- 
tions Development Corp. ) 


SOURCES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 


1. Arab Information Center, 757 Third Avenue, 
New York, 10017. 


Various information pamphlets and book- 
lets on the Arab League and Arab states of the 
Middle East. Ask for list of available publica- 
tions. 


2. Arabian American Oil Company, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., 10022. 


Free packets to schools include a wealth of 
maps, charts and pictures with up to date in- 
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formation on every aspect of the Arabian 
Peninsula and particularly Saudi Arabia. 


3. Handbook on the Middle East, a special fea- 
ture edition of Intercom, November-Decem- 
ber 1967, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th St., New York, N.Y., 10017, $1.00. 


This issue lists maps of the Middle East, 
official sources of information, films, film strips, 
and an extensive bibliography. 


4, Israel Information Services, 11 East 70th St., 
New York, N.Y., 10021. 


Free material includes Geography of Israel, 
a 12-page booklet on basic geography of that 
country. Illustrated with maps and _photo- 
graphs. Lyn ’n Len’s Album, a 16-page booklet 
in comic book format on the growth of Israel. 


5. Study the Middle East in Elementary & Sec- 
ondary Schools, Second Edition by Leonard 
S. Kenworthy. 


This publication, issued by Columbia Uni- 
versity's Teachers College, provides some major 
concepts in studying about the Middle East, 
basic facts, suggested activities, and a 30- 
page listing of resources (books, maps, films, 
records, bibliographs, charts, exhibits, etc. ) 


6. Turkish Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., 10036 


Ask for list of available publications. 
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Just as there are many countries in the Middle East, there 
are many differences among the people. Within one country 
can be found both great wealth and miserable poverty, supe- 
rior education and total illiteracy. 

High in a penthouse overlooking the Nile River, a 
wealthy family lives in luxury equal to anything you can 
imagine in the United States. They dress in the latest Western 
fashions and send their children to a private school. In sharp 
contrast, another family lives a nomadic life in the desert, 
roaming with their goats and sheep in search of water and 
grass. Their home is a tent, which they fold and pack with 
a few possessions onto their camel’s back as they move on. 
Not one of the family can read or write and probably never 
will. REFERENCE: See chart text page 252. 

The Arabic language is heard more often than any other, 
but Hebrew is spoken in Israel and so is English in the capitals 
and more developed parts of each country. French, too, is 
heard, especially in Lebanon and Syria. And everywhere are 
dialects and lesser known languages. 

Each country of the Middle East is interesting because 
of the variety among its people, its religions, and its cultures. 
In this unit, however, you will center your attention on two 
of the most important nations: Egypt and Israel. You will learn 
how their paths crossed in history but especially how their 
views of life differ today. 


CONCEPT: Differences in perspectives and viewpoints is a basic 
concept developed throughout this unit. 





A Geographer Looks 


at the Middle East 


Where is the Middle East? What is 
the climate of the Middle East? What are 
the people like who live there? A geog- 
rapher answers questions such as these. In 
doing so, he helps us understand the im- 
portance of the Middle East. 

Geographers often refer to the Mid- 

“ dle East as the crossroads of the world 
*CONCEPT: Special interaction. 
Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 5:3. 





because it is the meeting place of three 
continents: Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is 
the place where goods being shipped from 
West to East and from East to West, be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient, pass 
each other. Furthermore, in the Middle 
East many different cultures have blended 
for centuries. 


The Importance of the Middle East 


The Middle East has been a cross- 
roads since before the dawn of history. A 
crossroads is always a place where there 
is great activity and usually a place where 
something new and eventful is likely to 
happen. And that is just what came about 
at this crossroads. 


** The Cradle of Civilization Civilization as 
we know it began in the Middle East. Our 
first written records of man are of peoples 


** CONCEPT: Inherent in the analogy of cradle is 


the idea of birthplace of civilization. 


who lived in the so-called Fertile Crescent, 
an area including land between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers in modern Turkey 
and Iraq. That is why part of the Middle 
East has often been called the cradle of 
civilization. 


The Countries The Middle East means 
different things to different people. Even 
geographers disagree about which regions 
and nations should be included in the area. 
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Some geographers say there are fewer 
than seven countries, but most consider 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, part or all 
of Turkey, Syria, and Iraq as the countries 
of the Middle East. Other people include 
the Arabian Peninsula and Iran. 


The map given here shows all of the 
countries which may be considered na- 
tions of the Middle East. Locate each one. 

patel Are the Middle Eastern countries 
should generally large or small? Which have sea- 


reasons ports? On what bodies of water are these 


ey ports located? Why do you think a port 


How- is an advantage to a country? 


ever with the exception of Greece, all countries studied in 


eis* A Land of Great Empires The Middle 


have 


been Hast has always been an important part 
larger el neqle : : 

than Of many civilizations and empires, both 
most . e e 
Middle ancient and modern. Persians, ancient 


Eastern 


coun. Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Mon- 
tries. 
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el 

gols, and Turks fought in and for the Mid- 
dle East. They thought possession of it was 
necessary for their security, for any attack 
upon them might begin with a strike 
against the Middle East. 

In early modern times, the area was 
part of the empire of the Turks, called the 
Ottoman Empire. Because the Ottoman 
Empire was so large and was so badly 
governed, it collapsed in 1917, near the 
end of World War I. At the direction of 
the League of Nations, the Middle Eastern 
part of the old Turkish Empire was carved 
into separate states. Lebanon and Syria 
were placed under the control of France; 
Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, and Palestine, now Israel 
and Jordan, were governed by Britain. 


So in more modern times, much of 
the Middle East was shared between the 








* 


**NOTE: Reasons for change, vulnerability of caravan to 
attack and interference by warring groups. Also develop- 
ment of technology, navigation instruments and skills at 
Sagres, Portugal by Prince Henry in mid 1400's. Have 


British and French empires. Both Great 
Britian and France considered it an im- 
portant area to control, for it was the 
gateway to other lands which they 
possessed in Asia and the Far East. At that 
time, Great Britain ruled over India, 
Singapore, Australia, and many islands of 
the Pacific. France governed Indochina, 
now Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Using the map of the Middle East, 
find Lebanon and Syria. What is the capi- 
tal of each country? Find the areas once 
called Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
“CONCEPT: Diffusion 
Land and Water Routes From the ear- 
liest times, trade routes crossed in the 
Middle East. Camel caravans collected 
“rare and exotic goods like silks and spices 
from central and southern Asia. Then they 
brought these treasures to Baghdad and on 
to the Levant, the land immediately 
bordering the eastern Mediterranean. 
Here the goods were transferred to ships 
which took the cargoes to western Europe. 
Trade between the East and the West 
continued to increase, but the use of cara- 
“vans declined. Goods were then_trans- 
ported entirely by ship, from Asia around 
the long southern tip of Africa and then 
to Europe—a long, difficult trip. 
However, another water route proved 
to be faster and cheaper. Since ancient 


pupils research. 


times, the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
and the Persian Gulf have formed a nearly 
direct waterway linking the East with the 
West. Between 1859 and 1869, a shipping 
canal was built across the Isthmus of Suez, 
in Egypt. After the completion of the Suez 
Canal, the Middle Eastern water route 
became one of the most important in the 
world. Why? CONCEPT: Reinforces concept of 
Crossroads of the World. 

Find Baghdad on the map and decide 
why it was an important trade center for 
caravan routes. Why were goods taken by 
land routes to the Levant? Which would 
be the fastest water route between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean? 


VISUAL: Which would be more vulnerable to attack, the 
camel caravan pictured below or a ship at sea? Which 
could carry more goods efficiently? 
































A petroleum plant in Kuwait. 
Such plants are common 
sights in Iraq, Iran, and Sau- 
di Arabia, as well. Today 
pipelines move the oil over 
land, whereas formerly wa- 
terways were the lifeline 
over which the oil was 
shipped to other countries. 


The Discovery of Oil After the great 
growth of industry following the Indus- 
tria! Revolution in the 1800's, petroleum 
became one of the most precious of all 
commodities. With the discovery of oil in 
Iraq and Iran, the Middle East took on a 
new importance. Actually, oil production 
is confined to these two countries and Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. 

In the beginning, Britain with its 
great navy was a leading customer for oil 
from the Middle East and so identified the 





area as vital to its very existence. Many 


of the oil fields were developed and oper- 
ated by the British. The Middle East be- 
came the supplier of much of the oil for 
Europe. Today the Middle East is esti- 
mated to have two thirds of the world’s 
oil reserves. 


Why is oil so important to industry? 
How might the Western European coun- 
tries be affected if an unfriendly power 


held the Middle East? 


SUGGESTION: Use the various free posters, charts, and maps available from the Arabian American 
Oil Company. See Guide, Unit 5, Readings and Sources, page 5-24. 


Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 5:3. 


The Face of the Middle East 


Life in the Middle East was once 


easier than now, when overpopulation 


and soil erosion are serious problems. 
Today the number of people is limited by 
the sometimes difficult struggle against 
nature. Only modern technology in this 





almost hostile environment offers greater 
hope for the future of the Middle East. 
The Land The land of the Middle East 
is harsh and dry. There are many desert 
areas and high, rugged plateaus, where 
agriculture is almost impossible. There are 


CONCEPT: The above concepts are all related to the ecological concept of carrying 


214 capacity of the land. See Guide, page 5:4. 
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Much land in the Middle East is often stony. 


mountains, high and snowcapped, in the 


east. In the west, there are broad hills. 

Toward the coast, the land falls in 
long, gentle slopes to the sea. Here crops 
can grow well, but there is too little of 
this land. The summer is dry and hot and 
the rains come only in the winter. The 
annual average rainfall for the whole of 
the Middle East is less than 10 inches, only 
enough to make the coastal regions fertile. 

Oases dot the desert regions. An oasis 
is a fertile area which usually surrounds 
a spring or well, and even the spring or 
well may run dry at some period during 
the year. These small areas are not really 
large enough to farm, but they may pro- 
vide some comfort to the many nomadic 
families that inhabit the Middle East. 

An oasis may often grow up along a 
wadi, which is a kind of gully or stream 
bed that is dry at some times of the year 
and gushing with water at others. Some 
oases, however, have enough water to 


supply an entire village. 
*SUGGESTION: Have pupils find annual average 


rainfall (precipitation) for their home area and 
compare with Middle East. Also compare seasonal 
rainfall. 


At this oasis women carry water home in jars. 

Some of the richest land spreads out 
from the broad riverbanks. In Egypt, for 
instance, the Nile river provides irrigation 
to the land by means of man-made canals 
and trenches. Here the crops are grown 
to feed the entire nation, but there is 
never enough food. Only three percent of 
the land in Egypt can be cultivated, and 
this land lies in the valley and the delta 
of the Nile. Beyond these fertile areas 
stretch the vast deserts. 

Apart from some few nomads in the 
deserts, almost all the people of Egypt live 
in the valley on three percent of the land. 


The population density in this area is more 
than 700 persons per square mile. 


What three geographical features 
make farming difficult in the Middle East? 
In what way does the nature of the land 
affect the food supply? 

Tell why you think the camel who 
needs little water is a useful animal in the 
Middle East. 


**NOTE: High density of population 
contributes to other problems such as 215 
housing, sanitation, transportation. 


Discuss these THE MIDDLE EAST + 7 
and others pupils 


offer. 
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The Aswan High Dam 


Among the major river dams of the world, the billion- 
dollar Aswan High Dam is one of the newest and largest in 
capacity. Its building was unique because many countries of 
the world contributed millions of dollars to save ancient tem- 
ples and statues which would have been covered forever by 
the rising waters of the Nile. The United States gave over 
$12,000,000 toward the project. 

To compare the Aswan Dam with two important dams 
in the United States, study the chart below. The abbreviations 
stand for the different types of dam constructions: A—Arch; 
G—Gravity; and R—Rockfill. The height and crest length are 
given in feet; the volume, in cubic yards; and the capacity, 
in acre feet. 


CREST 
DAM TYPE RIVER COUNTRY HEIGHT LENGTH VOLUME CAPACITY 
Aswan R Nile U.A.R. 364 11,808 56,287 125,600 
Grand Coulee e Columbia U.S.A. 550 4173 10,585 9,562 
Hoover 
(Boulder) AG Colorado U.S.A. 726 1,244 4,400 31,250 


SUGGESTION: Pupils may be interested in making wider comparisons with other major dams of the world. Refer 
them to a World Almanac under World Facts — World Dams, or other reference books. 


‘ Which of the three dams is the highest? Which has the 
greatest capacity? Does the height have any relationship to 
the capacity of the dam? About how many times longer is the 
crest of the Aswan Dam than the Grand Coulee? than the 


Hoover? How does the Aswan differ in type from the United 
States’ dams? Why do you think it is different? 


*NOTE: There is often much confusion about dams and the force of water impounded behind them. Be certain pupils 
216 understand that height of dam only determines the force. i.e. Force = 62 Ibs. per cu. foot 
x height of dam. Pupils may want to use this formula to figure force of water on these 
dams. 
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The statues saved from the 
rising waters of the Nile are 
now in place on heights 
above the Aswan High Dam. 
One temple was presented 
fo the United States as a gift. 
Compare the photograph of 
the great dam with the dia- 
gram below it. Today the 
Aswan High Dam is operat- 


ing at full capacity. 
































The Water Supply Modern irrigation 
systems have been very important for the 
Middle East. At one time, Egypt could 
grow only one crop a year, following the 
Nile floods. But an increasing population 


and the continuing need for food made it 


necessary to grow more than one annual 
crop and to use the river for irrigation the 
year around. Just after 1900, a huge dam 
was built near the first cataract, or water- 
fall, to control the upper waters of the 
Nile. After that, a yield of three crops per 
year became possible. 


Bre otek Since the population is still increas- 
Ee MNES PL. SSS SSE 
ing, an even larger dam has been built 600 


ariles sauthohC alo hecnpnaienne nn 
The new dam will bring irrigation to some 
1,700,000 acres and will also create 24, 
times more electricity than Egypt now 
needs. 

In Israel, rain falls only in the winter 
months. The average rainfall in the fertile 
north is about 40 inches, but there is much 
less rain in the dry southern parts. In the 
Negev region in the south, the soil is very 
good, but the average rainfall is as little 
as one inch. Israel uses pipelines to bring 
about 320 million cubic meters of water 
annually from Lake Kinneret (Sea of 
Galilee) in the north to the dry Negev. In 
twenty years, Israel has increased by 500 
percent the land usable for crops. 


A very promising plan to help Israel 
get more water involves the desalinization 
of seawater. Desalinization is a process 
whereby saltwater is distilled many times 
to produce fresh water for irrigation and 
other purposes. The application of nuclear 
energy in desalinization plants holds great 
promise and is now being studied. 

Having enough fresh water is a con- 
cern everywhere, but in the Middle East 
it has been a problem for ages. 


Compare the sources of water used 
in Egypt and Israel and decide which 
country has more annual rainfall. Why 
must Israel pipe water to the dry Negev? 

Look again at the map of the Middle 
East. What body of water borders the 
Negev? Under what conditions could 
water from this source be used in the fu- 


ture? ANSWERS» Pupils shouldilook up decalinrza- 
tion if not familiar with the term. At the present time 
is it economically feasible for irrigation use? 


Under Nasser’s leadership, a new socialist 
program was set up in Egypt. He had said: 
“There is no longer room in Egypt for million- 
aires.” And so, some but not all of the peasants 
have farmland to cultivate—not more than 
100 acres, however. The pictures on the next 
page show that both modern and ancient 
methods of farming and grazing are seen in 
Egypt. For growing crops the land must be 
irrigated. Notice the lettering on the modern 
machine, which was made in the Soviet Union. 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to explain this great increase in terms of people adapting environment to 
218 their own needs, as well as adapting to their environment. Why didn’t the Palestinians use this land 
for crops? Did they have the technology to apply to make this land increase in value? 
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VISUAL: Pupils should notice basic difference in homes of farmer and nomad. Call attention to permanent structure 
on left and portable home on right to move to follow animals to new grass when this area becomes over grazed 








Egyptian farm village with irrigation ditch Flock and tent of nomads | 


Ancient irrigation method still in use Modern machinery at work 


Te OSE 








VISUAL: Have pupils identify and contrast 
source of energy in two bottom pictures 
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Farming and Grazing Egyptian farms are 
generally small. An Egyptian farmer may 
own or rent land. He may grow clover, 
cotton, beans, or sugarcane. Fruits and 
vegetables are grown in the delta in the 


north. The farmer may have a goat or, if 
he is very prosperous, a cow or a water 


buffalo REFERENCE: Compare to resources on 
—_—_—— a kibbutz, below. 


Grazing has always been important 
in the Middle East. Sheep and goats can 
graze on the often poor and almost grass- 
less land and are well suited to the deserts 
and plateaus. The nomadic people of the 
desert depend on their small flocks for 
their main food source and barter for other 


food. 
Israel has found that large-scale, 


* communal farming projects best serve the 
needs of the country. A typical collective 


farm is called a kibbutz. It is like a small 





community where people share the work 
in the fields and are considered part own- 
ers of the land. The food that is grown is 
shared by all. Surpluses are sold, and the 
profit is used to buy farm machinery and 
other needed supplies. There may even be 
small factories to manufacture things to 
sell outside the kibbutz. Community farm- 
ing and a modern irrigation program have 
made Israel a leading agricultural country 
of the Middle East. It even exports food 
products as far as the United States. 


** CONCEPT: Diffusion 


How do Middle East farms compare 
with farms in the United States? Why are 
sheep and goats important to the nomadic 
way of life? How is a kibbutz different 
from a farm? 


The People A majority of the people in 
Israel are Jewish and they speak Hebrew. 
Elsewhere in the Middle East, the popu- 
lation consists mainly of Arabs except for 
Turkey and Iran, where the people are 
Turks and Persians. 

In the Middle East, there are many 
different types of work including farming, 
business, and professional occupations. 
However, it is often difficult and expensive 
for the people to get an education. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and Tel 
Aviv, in Israel, are great modern cities, 
with tall apartment buildings, department 
stores, theaters, and museums. During the 
week, the sidewalks are crowded and busy. 
In Cairo, men and women wearing West- 
ern business suits and dresses may walk 
with people wearing caftans or burnooses, 
which are flowing robes, and tarbooshes, 
which are high red hats. The women are 
often dressed in black robes. In the desert, 
long woolen garments are worn because 
they protect the body from the hot sun. 
Most of the Israelis, who are immigrants, 


dress in Western clothing. 


* REFERENCE: Compare the communal farming projects of the Soviet Union, the ko/khoz and the 
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sovkhoz with the Israeli kibbutz. See text pages 399-401 in Unit 8, The Soviet Union. Ask 


pupils if there may be some influence of one on the other. Note many Jews 
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emigrated from the Soviet Union to Israel. 
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This ancient mosque over- 
looks the city of Cairo. 


You may see an Israeli woman wearing 
slacks, but rules for the Arab women are 
much stricter. Older women, and espe- 
cially those in the countryside, are con- 
sidered inferior to men. They keep mostly 
to the house, and if they go out, they wear 
veils. They do not speak to strangers, and 
they are seldom photographed. The Arab 
is known throughout the world for his 
hospitality, but the female members of his 
family usually remain out of sight when 
there are guests. 


How do the people of the Middle 
East differ? How does the clothing differ? 
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Dizengoff Street is the center of activity and 
shopping in Tel Aviv. Notice the signs. 


How does the position of women in 
the Middle East compare with that of 


women in the United States? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1, What countries are in the Middle 
East? 

2. Why has the Middle East always been 
an important area in the world? 

3. What is the land like in the Middle 
East? 

4, What are some of the occupations of 
the people of the Middle East? 

5. What are some of the products? 





* 


* 


K* 


An Archaeologist Looks 


at the Middle East 


In the Fertile Crescent of the Middle 
East that is now Iraq, there were people 
living in villages and towns nearly six 
thousand years ago, about 4000 B.c. 

To get a better picture of the distant 
past, we need the help of the archaeolo- 
gist. He excavates and examines ancient 


man’s goals his weapons, tools, jew- 
?REFERE 


Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 5-7. 


elry, pottery, coins, and bits of sculpture. 
The archaeologist has found parts of 
whole buildings and palaces that early 
people once inhabited and left behind. 
He studies whatever he finds and pieces 
together the clues to the civilization he is 
studying. His training and imagination 
help to explain what the clues mean. 


CE: See Guide, page 5°6 for suggestions on 
helping pupils conceptualize long periods of time. 


“Qldest Remains in the Middle East 


**NOTE: It was once thought Babylonian and Egyptian were oldest. See Guide page 5-7. 


The oldest remains which archaeolo- 
gists found in the Middle East were in 
what is now Iraq. Long ago Iraq was 

* called Babylonia. In even earlier times, the 
area was known as Sumer, a region of 
powerful city-states and small kingdoms. 

We have learned a great deal about 
the people who lived in the Sumerian 
cities of four, five, and six thousand years 
ago from the excavations of the archaeolo- 
gists. We know something about the 


homes of the Sumerians as well as the 
clothes they wore and the food they ate. 
We can even guess what the people looked 
like from the statues that they made. 
These indicate that the Sumerians were 
rather short and stocky. 


Writing One of the greatest discoveries 
made by archaeologists was the Su- 
merians’ ability to write. Writings on 
stones date back fifty-six hundred years. 


***REFERENCE: Have pupils find Babylonia on map on text page 237. 
Pupils should understand that the Babylonian civilization was built 223 


upon the ruins of the Sumerian civilization. 
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A Sumerian statue from a temple in Iraq shows 
us how these ancient people looked. 


This cuneiform inscription was found on a 
stairway in the ruins of Persepolis, /ran. 





At first only pictures formed sen- 
tences. Gradually, the pictures became 
simple outlines of objects and were given 
a sound that corresponded to the name for 
the original object. The word ka was the 
name for the human head and soon came 
to be the sound for the symbol which 
resembled a head and meant “mouth.” 

The Sumerians later wrote simpler 
characters and began to use clay instead 
of stone for their writing tablets. With 
their new characters and clay tablets, they 
could write more at a faster speed. They 
used a cutting tool called a stylus that had 
a wedge-shaped point. With the stylus 
they stamped symbols into the clay while 
it was still moist. This writing was called 
cuneiform, from the wedge shape of the 
impression. The clay tablet was later 
baked in the sun or in heat from a fire. 
When the clay tablet hardened, it became 
a permanent record. 


Education in Sumer From the evidence 
we have, literacy was high among the 
Sumerians. Many of the boys attended 
school. Since there is no mention of girl 


REFERENCE: For more information see Guide page 5-8 and reference to supplementary 


book with several color plates on Sumerians. 
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students in any documents, archaeolo- 
gists think it likely that girls did not at- 
tend school at all. 

The head of the Sumerian school was 
called the “Umnia,” which means “ex- 
pert” or “professor.” He was also referred 
to as “school father,” and his assistant was 
“big brother.” The “big brother” wrote 
new tablets for the boys to copy, listened 
to recitations, and did the grading. Older 
students were in charge of attendance and 
there was also a “man in charge of the 
whip.” 

The boys studied grammar, mathe- 
matics, and history. Sumerian records are 
among the oldest in the world and often 
are found untouched on tablets dug up by 
archaeologists. Here are a few lines from 
a schoolboy’s tablet: 


.. . When I woke early in the morn- 
ing, I faced my mother and said to 
her, “Give me my lunch, I want to go 
to school.” My mother gave me two 
rolls and I set out . . . In school the 


monitor in charge said to me, “Why 
are you late?” Afraid and with pound- 
ing heart, I entered before my teacher 
and made a respectful curtsy. 


Other Sumerian tablets uncovered by 
archaeologists include one written by a 
doctor, giving a list of medicines and pre- 
scriptions for making them. The medicines 
included ointments for the skin and other 
preparations, but the tablet does not tell 
what diseases the medicines are for or the 
directions for taking them. Another typi- 
cal tablet was a kind of “Farmer's Al- 
manac, of three thousand years ago. It 
was a list of instructions from a farmer to 
his son, a kind of guide for the year’s work 
on the farm. It included advice about 
planting, irrigation, and harvesting. 


Why do you think girls did not go to 


school in Sumer? How did a Sumerian 
school differ from yours? What are some 
of the things an educated Sumerian man 
might have been able to do? Why would 
writing be important for a doctor? 


*REFERENCE: Note comments on the status of women in the Middle East today page 222, this unit. 


What might the fact that girls did not go to school have to do with their place in the Sumerian society? 


Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 5:8. 


The Importance of Ancient Egypt 


One of the remains that furnishes the 
archaeologist with much information 
about ancient times is the tomb, or grave. 


Many tombs have been found in Egypt, 


where the hot, dry climate has preserved a 


them for many centuries. Tombs are par- 


**CONCEPT: Hot dry climate preserves in contrast to freezing and thawing and humid wet 
climate which breaks down material, causing deterioration of matter artifacts in some 225 


climates. 
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ANSWERS: Answers will vary, but if the Egyptians thought the next world would be much like this one, 
it would then be logical to include in the tomb the things a person needed most in this world. 


ticularly valuable because many ancient 
peoples buried their dead with all the 
possessions and artifacts the dead person 
was thought to need in the next world. 

Egyptian tombs were filled with tools, 
weapons, household objects, jewelry, and 
even animals and boats. If the dead person 
were a king or other important figure, the 
mummies, or preserved bodies, of his 
servants might also be placed in his tomb. 
The tombs were carefully sealed and their 
contents remained untouched through 
many centuries. Today when the archae- 
ologist opens a tomb, he has an almost 
complete picture of life in ancient times. 

Another great help to the archaeolo- 
gist is the finding of a stela. This was a 
huge stone tablet or column which had an 
inscription on it. The stela was created to 
celebrate some important happening, such 
as a victory in a battle between two 
armies. The stela was also used to cele- 
brate other important events, as this one 
raised by King Amenhotep II upon build- 
ing a temple at Thebes: 


“Behold, the heart of his majesty was 
satisfied with making a very great 
monument; never has happened the 
like since the beginning. He made it 
as his monument for his father, Amon, 
lordiof Thebes. 4 
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What do you think ancient Egyptians 
believed the next world would be Tike? 
What have archaeologists found that 
helped you answer this question? Today, 
what would take the place of a stela? 


Life in the Nile Valley Before 2900 B.c. 
people had migrated from elsewhere in 
the Middle East to the fertile Nile Valley. 
There a unique civilization developed as 
a result of the local climate and the nature 
of the land. At first, there were two king- 
doms, one in Lower and one in Upper 
Egypt. After the king of Upper Egypt 
defeated Lower Egypt, these kingdoms 
were united about 3100 B.c. A new capital 
was established at Memphis in Lower 
Egypt. The new kingdom is often called 
the “world’s first national government.” 


The Pharaohs The word pharaoh means 
“great house.” In ancient Egypt, a phar- 
aoh, or ruler, was believed to be de- 
scended from gods and so he was consid- 
ered a god. His subjects worshiped him 
and let him have absolute control in gov- 
erning the nation. Rule passed from father 
to son, and a pharaoh and his descendants 
formed a dynasty, or a ruling family. 
The pharaohs demanded much in 
both money and labor from their subjects. 
For their own glory they ordered the 





Upper left: The gold throne 
of King Tutankhamen, who 


ruled about 1355 B.C., was 
found when the Englishman 
Howard Carter opened his 
tomb in 1922. So many 
treasures were found it took 
Carter eight years to remove 
and record every one. 


Above: The stela with hiero- 
glyphics commemorates a 
festival in ancient Egypt. 


Left: The Great Pyramid of 
King Cheops is one of three 
at Giza, a suburb of Cairo. 
It is the largest pyramid 
ever built, about the height 
of a 44-story building. Con- 
structed over a period of 
thirty years, it was consid- 
ered one of the Seven 


Wonders of the World. 


VISUAL: Considering life expectancy 
rates of little more than 30 years 
average, note some slaves may have 
worked all their life on one such 
structure. 


























building of huge tombs which are called 
pyramids. Since the pharaohs were 
thought to be immortal, they needed 
great, strongly built tombs to last forever. 
They used slave labor for many years and 
vast sums of money to build the pyramids. 


How did the building of the pyramids 
relate to the religious beliefs of the ancient 
Egyptians? 

Egypt used 100,000 slaves to work on 
the building of the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops. What does this suggest about the 


Egyptian Education Children of wealthy 
Egyptians went to school. The schools 
were usually attached to the temples 
where the people worshiped. Some stu- 
dents’ copybooks have been found, which 
show the corrections teachers wrote in the 
margins. 

Students in the higher grades were 
allowed to use loose paper. Paper was an 
invention of the Egyptians. It was first 
made from the bark of a thin reed, the 
papyrus, and the word paper comes from 
the name of the reed. 


Medicine Sick people went to see sur- 
geons and other specialists. Some of the 
eye doctors in ancient Egypt were so fa- 


mous that they traveled to other countries 
to cure people. Doctors also supplied the 
Egyptians with makeup, hair dyes and skin 
creams. The Egyptians were especially 
fond of makeup, and both men and women 
used it. The physicians also gave their 
patients medicines to kill fleas. 


Mathematics The earliest Egyptians 
knew a great deal about mathematics. 
They figured with numerals from one to 
nine, but zero was not used until the Mid- 
dle Ages, when the Arabs borrowed it 
from the Hindus. 

Mathematics was very important to 
the farmers of Egypt. They knew that the 
best time to plant was immediately after 
the flooding of the Nile, when the river 
left a layer of rich, fertile mud on the 
fields. Therefore, they needed calculations 
about the river’s rise and fall. Also, the 
land was always being remeasured because 
boundary markings disappeared when the 
Nile overflowed. This casting off of the 
land marked the beginning of geometry. 


The Calendar 
Nile’s flooding also contributed to the in- 


Calculations about the 


vention of the calendar about 2781 B.c. 
Egyptian priests observed that the annual 
floods coincided with the star Sirius rising 
just before the sun. By keeping track of 


CONCEPT: In Chapter 4 of Unit 4 on India, note concepts of agricultural surplus and 
228 specialization. Review concepts. Could a country take 100,000 of its work force to build 
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some special project without having a large agricultural surplus to 
feed the work force? 





Hieroglyphics were painted on papyrus sheets 
glued into scrolls sometimes 40 yards long. 
the passage of time, they found that 365 
days passed before these events happened 
again. The major unit of time became the 
year, which was divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five extra 
days at the end of the year. 


Writing The Egyptians left many writ- 
ten records. They traded with the Sumer- 
ians, from whom they borrowed the idea 
of picture writing. This writing, in its 
block, printed form, was called hiero- 
glyphics. Each picture symbol became 


more and more of an outline, until it came 


Hieroglyphics were carved 
in marble on coffin lids. 
to represent a particular sound. The 
Phoenicians finally developed these sym- 
bols into an alphabet, which was later 
introduced to Western Europe by sailors 
from Phoenicia, modern Lebanon and 


Syria. 


What have you learned about Egypt's 
climate that explains why some of the 
ancient mummies and written records 
have survived so well? 

The historian Herodotus said that 
Egypt was “The Gift of the Nile.” In what 
ways do you think this was true? 
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“VISUAL: Pupils 


may be surprised 
to learn the stone 
in the small 
picture is really 
not a small stone. 
lt is nearly a foot 
thick and almost 
four feet high. It 
was taken to 
England and can 
be seen today in 
the British Museum. 
For a larger view 
of the inscription, 
pupils should be 
encouraged to 

look up the 

Rosetta Stone 

in reference 


books. 








Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 5-9. 


The Rosetta Stone 
For many years scholars * 


French linguist, Jean Francois 
Champollion, proved that they 
were wrong. 

In 1799 Napoleon with his army had invaded Egypt. Near 
the Nile delta French troops digging trenches at Rosetta found 
a broken slab of black rock. The text at the bottom could be 
read, for it was carved in Greek, praising Ptolemy V in 196 
B.c. At the top were the mysterious hieroglyphs and in the 
middle, demotic writing, or “popular” script. 

Champollion began work on the stone in 1808 by finding 
first the Greek name for Ptolemy. Then he easily located the 
matching hieroglyphs, for a royal name was always enclosed 
within a frame, or cartouche. He decided that each picture 
might represent a sound—not a word. On this basis he read 
the hieroglyphs p-t-o-l-m-y-s. 

In 1822 he had access to 
another cartouche with the 
name Cleopatra. What letters 
did he now have? He decided 
that the two signs for t were 
symbols for the same sound like 
the c and s in English. 

After fourteen years of 
work, Champollion had studied 
many cartouches and deci- 
phered all the hieroglyphs. 


230 **“REFERENCE: For activity using these letters see Guide, page 5-10. 


had thought that Egyptian 7 RER ERENCE: See Guide 


= 7 pages 5:9-5-10 for story of 
writing, or ieroglyphs, repre- how fragments of informa- 


sented pictures of words. A tion change ‘‘facts”’ 
the story of man. 


in 





Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 5:10. 


The Importance of Ancient Palestine 


The land bordering the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea and extending east of 
the Jordan River was ancient Palestine. To 
this region came most of the ancient 
Hebrews. They were Semitic invaders 
from the north, probably from Sumer, and 
they belonged to the general group known 
as Aramaeans. They were farming nomads 
who were poor but who had developed a 
strong moral code. They had very little 

* private property since most of their be- 
longings were held in common by the 
clan, or group. 

Unlike the other ancients, they be- 
lieved in a single, supreme God. They also 
believed that their forefathers had gone to 
Egypt during a famine in Canaan, a region 
in Palestine, and that the pharaohs had 
kept them as slaves against their will. 

**They believed that God had caused them 
to be freed and led back to their former 
home through the leadership of Moses. 

After gaining their freedom, the clan 
made a covenant, or agreement, with 
God: they were to be His chosen people 
and He would preserve them from evil if 
they kept His commandments, or laws. 


Why do you think the Hebrews went 
to Egypt in search of food? For what rea- 


*REFERENCE: Compare ancient Hebrews to the modern- 
day Israelis living in communal groups. Text page 220 


this unit. 


** REFERENCE: Compare to words in Israel’s Proclamation 


of Independence ‘‘as envisioned by the Prophets of 
Israel’’ text page 249. 


son might the pharaohs have kept them 


as slaves? How did their religion differ “** 


from that of the Egyptians? 
“** REFERENCE: For what did Egypt use many slaves? 
See text page 228. 


The Kingdom of Israel Gradually the 
descendants of the original Hebrews set- 
tled among the natives of Central Pales- 
tine and adopted some of their ways of 
life, including farming. Ten of the original 
twelve tribes of Hebrews eventually con- 
quered the native Canaanites and united 
to form the nation of Israel. 


Mount Sinai is a rugged peak in the desert 
of the Sinai Peninsula. Here, it is believed, 
Moses received from God certain laws /ater 
called the Ten Commandments. 






























































Court of He Israelites 


**REFERENCE: In 
addition to noting 
great expenditure of 
resources, pupils 
should consider 
geography of 
Palestine. Were 
there any important 
stands. of trees? 
Where did wood 
come from? See 
guide page 5°11. 





The Great Temple of Solomon 


Under Solomon, David’s 
son, the Israelite kingdom 
reached a peak of power and * 
splendor. No building in Jeru- “NOTE: Pupils 


. should be aware 
salem Was more magnificent of the status of 


surrounding 


than the temple Solomon built jvijizations at 
to Yahweh, or Jehovah. The site tbs Hine Benes 


great powers in 
the Eastern 
Mediterranean 


vated, for it is now covered by ¢n¢ cai ada 


a mosque. However, a detailed declined and 
Solomon in his 


description in the Bible gives us long reign never 
F . had to use his 
a good idea of its structure and 1,400 chariots in 
a major battle. 
beauty. This is an important reason (and concept) 
why he could 


Of great size, the temple was made of wood overlaid with aj\ocate a major 


fine gold embellished with precious stones. Palm trees, chains, °°"''°"°! '"* 


economy to 


Gort of the 
priests 


Atbopo of the temple cannot be exca- 


eb rt 
offerings 


I 
Le ——__j_ }____j] |{ || 





and pomegranates decorated the walls. Great golden cheru-_ >v'!¢ing such 


an expensive 


bim, or angels, with wide-spreading wings guarded the Holy =*wcture. For 


discussion of 
of Holies, which was hidden by a veil “of blue, and purple, its impact on 
the economy and 


and crimson, and fine linen.” the mortgage of over 20 years to Hiram the 
Great of Phoenicia, 


In the Holy of Holies Solomon placed the Ark of the <ce ihe oid 
Covenant, which he had brought “out of the city of David, £9)'57°"') “"s: 
which is Zion.” The Ark was a sacred wooden box carried by 7'!°~?°- 
the Israelites from Egypt and contained the two stone tablets 
on which were engraved the laws of Yahweh given to Moses. 
These laws came to be known as the Ten Commandments. 

After the Ark and other sacred objects were in place, 
Solomon offered a prayer and said of the temple: “And in it 
have I put the ark, wherein is the covenant of the Lord, that 
he made with the children of Israel.” That covenant was 
Yahweh’s promise to protect them if they obeyed His laws. 








At first the Israelites were ruled by 
tribal leaders, or judges. One judge, Saul, 
who had been a great leader against the 
rival Philistine people, was made the first 
king of the Israelites. At the beginning of 
the first century B.c., David ruled over a 
united Israel. He captured Jerusalem and 
made it his capital. He built a wall around 
the city to protect it. 

Under the rule of David’s son, the 
wise King Solomon, Israel formed alliances 
and became a famous trading power on 
land and sea. But Solomon introduced 
taxation and forced labor. His reign be- 
came unpopular with the people and his 
kingdom did not last. The Hebrew kings 
usually had to rule carefully and wisely, 
for they were constantly watched by reli- 
gious leaders, or prophets, who inter- 
preted the wishes of God to the people. 
Israelite leaders and prophets have left a 
rich record of the ancient Jews, and their 
writings have passed into the Holy Bible. 


Comparing Ancient Israel and Egypt 
Polytheism, which means the “belief in 
many gods,’ developed among ancient 
peoples, and was an important part of the 
religion of ancient Egypt. The idea of 
monotheism, which is the belief in one 
God, was a characteristic of the religion 
of the ancient Hebrews. 


*SUGGESTION: Have pupils compare the Code of Hammurabi, 


See Hammurabi in encyclopedia or other reference books. 


**CONCEPT: Explain to pupils this is the concept of constitutional law. 
Compare to both constitutional monarchies and representative governments 


of the world. 


ka* 


There were other great differences 
between Egypt and Israel. In the first 
place, even though they each had a king, 
the society of the Israelites was almost a 
democracy. All men were nearly equal, 
most were of average wealth, and there 
was no slavery. 


The Israelites were the first people to * 


base their society on unchanging law. The 
Egyptians had laws, but these were 
handed down by the pharaoh and might 
change at his pleasure or be changed by 
his successor. However, the law developed 
by the Hebrews governed the rulers as 
on religious ideals and was supposed to be 


the universal law of God. 
REFERENCE: See Confucian China pages 85-86 for 


Confucius’ ideas on government. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What were the greatest archaeologi- 
cal finds in the Middle East? 

2. How do findings of the archaeologist 
help the historian? 

3. What were some of the skills the 
Egyptians had that people still have 
today? 

4, Why did the ancient Egyptians obey 
their pharaohs? 

5. What two important ideas did the 
Israelites contribute to the modern 
world? 


another early set of unchanging laws. 
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A Historian Looks 
at the Middle East 





*CONCEPT: Be certain pupils realize the extent of this period — 
3,300 years, 33 centuries, over 5 times as long as the period 


* 


since A.D. 1300. 


From 2000 s.c. through a.p. 1300 the 
history of the Middle East proved to be 
a very stormy period. A historian must 
record the rise and fall of several great 
powers within the area. He must also note 


that three major religions developed Gute 
ing this time and that each one had an 


important influence on all the events that 
together make history. Egypt and Israel 


are central figures in these events. 


**SUGGESTION: Have pupils discuss some of the influences that Judaism, Christianity, and Islam had on the 
events of history in the Middle East during that period. Of what significant influence are these religions there 


today? 


Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 5-12. 


Foreign Control in Egypt and Israel 


For centuries Egypt drifted under its 
rulers. Egyptian art reached its highest 
point about 2000 B.c. and then declined. 
At this time the power of the pharaohs 
also began to decrease. The priests became 
more powerful and the nobles in the 
nomes, or provinces, began governing 
themselves. Never again would Egypt’s 
glory match that of the Old Kingdom in 
2700-2200 B.c. 

The 
Memphis in Lower Egypt to Thebes in 
Upper Egypt. This was largely a safety 
measure, for the country was always in 


capital was moved from 


danger of being invaded from the north. 
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Usually the invaders were beaten back. 


But one group of invaders, the Hyksos**** 


(“Rulers of Foreign Lands”), conquered 
adi held Aber pratonmaehOaraamecacd 
Gradually the Egyptians fought back until 
they finally expelled the invaders. The 
Hyksos were important because they in- 
troduced the horse and chariot to Egypt. 


Since Egypt feared invasion from the 
north, what can you conclude about the 
civilizations from that part of the ancient 
world? Why do you think the horse and 
chariot were important to Egypt? How 
might they be used in the future? 


NOTE: Be sure pupils realize that Upper Egypt, where the Nile begins, is in the south, and Lower 
Egypt, where the Nile ends, is in the north. 

CONCEPT: Perceptions of the Egyptians being ruled by foreigners. See Generalizations and 
Concepts for Chapters 2 and 3 on guide page 5-5. How might the 


Egyptians have perceived the Hyksos in view of the fact that it had 
been the Egyptians who ruled other foreign lands before? 





Egypt Acquires New Power After the 
invasion of the Hyksos, the pharaohs once 
more became strong. Egypt began to in- 
vade other countries and soon acquired a 
small empire. Occasionally, the pharaoh’s 
queen was the real ruler, as was the case 
with Hatshepsut, who ruled about 1500 
B.c. with Thutmose III. Thutmose III 
conquered Palestine in 1479 B.c. and went 
on to take the region which is now 
Lebanon and Syria. 

Amenhotep IV, who called himself 
Ikhnaton, ignored war and tried to force 
a new monotheistic religion upon his sub- 
jects. He was fought by the priests, who 
favored the old beliefs, and his attempt 
ended in failure. Meanwhile, Egypt’s for- 
eign holdings were lost. Most of Ikhnaton’s 
successors were weak, except for the great 
Ramses II, who ruled about 1300 B.c. 
During his later years, he built great 
monuments throughout Egypt. 


What classes in ancient Egypt lost 
power when the pharaohs once more be- 
came strong? For what reasons did Egypt 
lose the foreign lands it had conquered? 


Israel Slowly Loses Power Throughout 
the long years of history, the Hebrews 
were often forced out of their lands by 
conquerors. Following the reign of Solo- 





A giant Ramses guards the Great Court of his 
Karnak temple. The small figure is his wife. 


mon, the Hebrew nation split in two, be- 
coming Israel in the north and Judah 
(Roman Judea) in the south. 

From the name Judah came the term 
Jew, which once meant a “member of the 
tribe of Judah.” The name Jew has come 
to stand for all believers in Judaism, the 
religious faith which began in ancient 
Israel. 

Because division weakened the Jews, 
Sargon II, king of Assyria, easily con- 
quered Samaria, the capital of the king- 
dom in the north, in 722 s.c. He then 
deported to central Asia 27,000 people 
belonging to the northern ten tribes of 
Israel. They were never heard from again, 
and the whereabouts of the lost ten tribes 
became one of history’s great mysteries. 


CONCEPT: Concept of a society. How was the split of the Hebrew nation an indication that the 235 
society was breaking down? The Hebrews were a strong nation when united and dedicated toa 
common purpose such as under David's leadership, and later under Solomon. 


See Concepts and Generalizations for Chapter 4, Guide pages 5:14—5-15. 
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The Holy City 


Jerusalem from the very beginning has been the religious 
center of Judaism. From Judaism sprang two other great reli- 
gions which also claim Jerusalem as a holy place: Christianity 


(SUGGESTION: Discuss and Islam. The Israelis feel that they must hold Jerusalem 


with pupils how the ae A 5 = = 
Christians and Moslems Within their boundaries, even if they give up other lands they 








= might feel about their ; . 
ee Holy City. Try to get have conquered. Their love for the holy city was expressed 


} different perspectives centuries ago in one of the Psalms. 


\\ et 2 for all three religious 
groups. 





By the rivers of Babylon How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
There we sat down, yea, we wept, In a foreign land? 
When we remembered Zion. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
We hanged up our harps. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
For there they that led us captive my mouth, 

asked of us words of song, If I remember thee not; 
And our tormentors asked of us mirth: If I set not Jerusalem 


“Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” Above my chiefest joy. 
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The weakened Jews were not strong 
enough to fight off any invaders. Next it 
was the turn of Judah. Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylonia, destroyed Jerusalem in 
586 B.c. and brought the kingdom of Judah 
to an end. Nebuchadnezzar deported 





thousands of the richest and most famous 
of the Jews to Babylon. There they re- 
mained for seventy years, returning to 
Palestine only after a new holy temple was 
built in Jerusalem. This period is known 
as the Babylonian Captivity. 


What is likely to happen when a na- 
tion becomes divided and each part is 
weaker than its neighbors? 

The expression “The Wandering Jew” 
is a famous one. What do you think it 
means? At what other time were the Jews 
captives in a foreign land? 


x ARABIA 


JHE EMPIRE OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


BEA 


Macedon Even though Jerusalem was 
restored, the glories of independent Egypt 
and Israel were over. First, Alexander the 
Great of Macedon held the Middle East 
and many lands beyond. On his death, his 
empire was divided among his generals. 
The Egyptians settled quietly under 
their new rulers, but the Jews resisted 
their influence, both secretly and publicly. 


Rome When Rome extended its empire 
to the Middle East, Egypt remained 
mostly quiet under the new rule. Only 
Cleopatra, the queen, caused trouble. She 
wanted to restore the glories of her ances- 
tors and of Egypt. As a friend of Julius 
Caesar, she conspired, after his death, with 
his general, Marc Antony. When the con- 
spiracy was crushed by Rome, Cleopatra 
took her own life. 


NOTE: According to the Old Testament the Jews were warned of their destruction by Nebuchadnezzar 


(See Jeremiah, Chapter 25) and in 597 B.C., eleven years earlier, he had laid seige to Jerusalem, 
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captured the city, and deported many of its leaders to Babylon as a lesson to the Jews to submit 


to his government. But being rebellious and unwilling to live under foreign 
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control, the Jews were once again conquered by Nebuchadnezzar’s forces, 


who this time leveled the city and the temple. 


ARAB TAN 
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“SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils the difference between 
being conquered and completely conquered. The Romans 
conquered the Jews, and ruled, but could never quite 
conquer the independent spirit, as Nebuchadnezzar could 
not either. 


On the other hand, the Romans could ° 
never completely conquer the Jews. The 
peace was broken time after time by re- 
volts in Palestine. Finally, in a.p. 70 Rome 
destroyed Jerusalem and the holy temple 
of the Jews. The Jews were then expelled 
from their homeland and forced to settle 
in many different parts of the world. This 
final separation from Palestine is known 


in Jewish history as the Diaspora. 


“NOTE: Pupils should be aware that this dispersion of 
the Jews lasted for nearly 1,900 years, until the emergence 
From what you have learned about | 

srae 

the Egyptians and the Jews, tell why you in 


VISUAL: According to Josephus in 73 A.D. these Zealot 1948 


rebels At the fortress of Masada, 960 Jews killed think each people reacted as they did to 
made a themselves rather than surrender to Romans. Roman rule. 













pact of 
mutual homicide, kissed their wives and children and then slew them rather than have them made slaves of the Romans. 
¢ Discuss Patrick Henry’s*famous statement:and compare it tothiis . 
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Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 5:13. 


Josephus, a Jewish Historian 


The historian’s occupation is a very old one. Flavius 
Josephus was a Jewish historian who wrote in the first century 
A.D. He had a very interesting life. He studied the three main 
sects of Judaism—KEssenes, Sadduces, and Pharisees. He first 
became an Essene and lived for three years as a hermit in the 
desert. When he returned, he became a Pharisee. 

At the beginning of the war between Rome and the Jews, 
he was made governor of Galilee. Although he was pro-Roman 
in feeling, he fought bravely against the Romans, who were 
led by Vespasian. Josephus and his men were defeated, but 
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his life was spared because he predicted that Vespasian would * Note: Josephus 
rh [ba SENT T) m= Lin! [Mtl Gull! Mabeio Sbiee . Aprediicted accurately. 
Vespasian became 
emperor of Rome in 


At the destruction of Jerusalem, he pleaded for mercy 79°45 “dig uch 
toward the Jews. After becoming a full Roman citizen, he °° S‘ens*hen the 


empire, and began 
began his historical writings. His chief works are History of 'pe onstruction of 
the Jewish War and the famous Antiquities of the Jews, which Cclosseum. 
told of the Jews’ troubles from the Creation of the world to 


A.D. 66. A great deal that is known about the ancient Jews 


soon become emperor of Rome. 


comes from his works. 
me Josephus also quoted fragments from Manetho, an Egyp- 
tian priest of the third century B.c., who had written a history 
of his own country. So, much of what we know of the ancient 
Middle East can be traced to the works of Josephus. 

The struggle of the historian through the ages has been 
to try to be objective and impartial. His task was probably 
easier in ancient times when there were fewer people and 
fewer events. However, try to imagine the problems Josephus 
faced. He was a Roman citizen with pro-Roman views, trying 
to write an objective history of his own people, the Jews. — 
**CONCEPT: Concept of interpretation and objectivity in history. See Guide page 5-5. 


The record of human experience is fragmentary, selective, and subject to interpretation 239 
by the historian. 























s 
NOTE: Pupils may not realize significance of rediscovered unless they are aware of the decline of civilization in 


Europe following the fall of the Roman Empire in 476 A.D. 


Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 5:13. 


Discuss the effect of the Dark Ages on learning and culture in 


Europe and the need for 


The Rise of Islam in the Middle East — esiscovery of past learnings. 


It is interesting that in the Middle 
East, a region representing a small part of 
the earth’s surface, three of the world’s 
major religions developed. You have stud- 
ied the rise of Judaism with its belief in 
one God. Christianity, which gets its name 
from Jesus Christ, also teaches belief in 
one God. It developed in the same geo- 
graphical area as Judaism, often called the 
Holy Land. 

For the first thousand years after the 
birth of Christ, many of the Middle East- 
ern countries were seats of great learning 
and culture. The Greek and Roman clas- 
sics were translated into Arabic and repre- 


-PRANCE 
) © Battle of Tours 


iD 132, 


See Unit 3, Medieval France. 
sented the best thinking of the ancients, 
which was rediscovered a few centuries 
later in Europe. During this period of 
culture in the Middle East, a third major 
religion emerged. 


The Moslems The Romans ruled Egypt 
and Palestine for centuries. However, the 
Middle Eastern countries were later con- 
quered by still another foreign force, the 
Arabs. 

In the seventh century a.p., the Arabs 
were united by a religious leader named 
Mohammed. His religion is known as 
Islam, meaning “surrender to the will of 


VISUAL: Notice Jerusalem is located at the center of the great area in which Islam was spread. Call attention to this 
fact and the fact that the Moslems came to consider Jerusalem as their Holy Sanctuary away from Mecca. Note location 








God.” His teachings combined some ele- 
ments of Judaism and Christianity with 
views of his own. Like the other two reli- 
gions, Islam preaches one supreme God, 
Allah, whose greatest prophet was Mo- 
hammed. Followers of Islam are known as 
Moslems or Muslims. 

Arabs spread Islam by warring 
against their neighbors. They conquered 
Egypt, the Holy Land, and much of the 
rest of the Middle East. But the huge 
empire was too difficult to rule. Some of 
the countries held by the Arabs were in- 
vaded by other foreign armies, and some 
were able to regain their independence. 


Arabic Influence in Egypt Egypt enjoyed 
some local freedom again in the ninth 
century under the Moslems, but it was no 
longer a very important nation. One rea- 
son was loss in economic power, for the 
Arabs neglected the fertile land of the 
Nile. Also, Arab ways replaced Egypt’s 
ancient culture almost entirely. Egyptians 
today still speak Arabic and practice the 
Islamic religion. 


VISUAL: The Kaaba is a small flat-roofed building in the center of the Great Mosque, 
where the Black Stone believed to be sent from heaven is kept. Moslems over the 


world face the Kaaba to pray. 


At the left is one page of the Koran, the holy book of the Moslems. It teaches 
submission to one God, Allah; charity and brotherly love; daily prayers and a 
simple, just life. The Kaaba, at the right, is a sacred building in the holiest city, 
Mecca. A devout Moslem hopes to visit Mecca once before he dies. 


VISUAL: The Koran is a collection of the writings and revelations of 





Mohammed between 610 and 632 A.D. Koran means ‘‘the reading.’’ Compare 
with the Christian Holy Book, The Bible, which means ‘‘the book.’’ 
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The Christians Christianity had come out 
of the Holy Land some six hundred years 
before the spread of Islam. At first, Chris- 
tianity represented a reformation of the 
Jewish faith, with which it came into im- 
mediate conflict. Later, after the establish- 
ment of Islam, Christians, Jews, and 
Moslems all regarded one another as 
unbelievers! RererRENCE ssee Gordemnetes 
5-13—5-14 on religious perspectives. 

Moslems and Pilgrims By the end of the 
eleventh century, Moslems and Christians 
were in open conflict. The Moslem Turks 
of the Seljuk dynasty had swept west from 
Persia into the Holy Land, which they 
captured and held. The Turks soon began 
persecuting the Christian pilgrims from 
the West who came to the religious sites 
of the Holy Land. Finally, the Turks de- 
stroyed the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem, 
where Jesus had been buried. When this 
happened, European countries took a 
stand against the Turks. 

Between 1096 and 1270, seven major 
Crusades, or religious military expeditions, 
were made by Western Christians to the 
Holy Land. However, the Christians did 
not free Palestine from the Turks. 


The Effects of the Crusades Although 
most crusaders fought in a religious cause, 
many adventurers traveled to the Holy 
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Land for plunder and profit. Thousands 
died either in battle or by accident along 
the way. Those who returned, however, 
brought back to Europe products of the 
East and new ideas. 

As a result of the crusades, Palestine 
was for many years the scene of much 
military and political confusion. 


Why do you think the Turks perse- 
cuted Christian pilgrims and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulcher? 

What knowledge might the crusaders 


have brought back to Europe from the 
Middle East? What are some of the prod- 


ucts? *** REFERENCE: See Unit 3, Medieval 
France, text page 114 ‘‘Effects of the Crusades’’ 
and crusades chart on same page. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. How did the Hyksos indirectly help 
Egypt conquer Palestine just after 
1500 B.c.? 

2. What were some of the reasons for 
Egypt’s decline as a great power? 

3. What usually happened to the Jewish 
people after they had been con- 
quered? 

4. Why was Rome unable to overpower 
the Jews? 

5. How did the three great religions of 
the Middle East differ? 


Kk A i . . 
NOTE: In discussion it might also be worthwhile to bring out the fact that for over 400 years 
Moslems, Christians, and Jews used Jerusalem for worship and pilgrimage in relative peace. 





* REFERENCE: See the fifth generalization from the Guide for Chapters 2 and 3. The pupils have seen how the 


cultural heritage (past human experience) has been quite different for Egypt and Israel. Emphasize that their 
view of life today and their role in it depends upon much of their historical experience. 


A Sociologist Looks 
at the Middle East 


The many different groups of people 
in the Middle East have varied needs and 
patterns of behavior. The sociologist, who 
studies human relationships, has discov- 
ered that attitudes vary widely within this 





area. Egypt and Israel, especially, view © 


life and their role in it quite differently. 





The sociologist finds that the events of ~~ 


history have helped to mold the feelings 
of the people. 


**REFERENCE: See the fifth generalization from the Unit 5 Guide for Chapter 4. In this chapter we will see 


how people who have shared common human experiences in the past tend to form common perceptions of 


present situations and behave accordingly as a society. 


Begin Lesson 10, Guide page 5°16. 


Egypt Enters the Modern Age 


The Ottoman Turks were the last 
great power to hold much of the Middle 
East. The Ottomans came from what is 
modern Turkey and swept south into the 
Levant, taking Palestine in 1516 and 
Egypt in 1517. 

The sultans ruled from their capital, 
Constantinople, which is now called Is- 
tanbul. But they turned out to be poor 
rulers, and the vast empire was managed 
by local pashas, or governors, and beys, 
or princes, who were usually corrupt. The 
Ottoman Empire became known as the 
“Sick Man of Europe” because of its con- 


*** CONCEPT: Modernization, in this case the beginning of the modern age for the Middle East. 
Note for pupils that Western Europe and the United States marked their beginnings of the 


fused condition. As a result, it finally fell 
apart in World War I. 

The collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
marked the beginning of the modern age 
for the Middle East. The amount of local 
power allowed under the sultans gave the 
people some experience at self-govern- 
ment, and at the same time gave them a 
taste for more freedom. 


What are some of the reasons for the 
confused condition within the Ottoman 
Empire? What modern attitude toward 
government began to develop? Why? 
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modern age many decades earlier. Also the United States won independence 


from Great Britain 154 years before Egypt was granted independence by 


Great Britain. 
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“CONCEPT: Independence 


K* 


Egypt Works Toward Independence 


Under the Ottoman sultans, Egypt be- 


came increasingly independent. The pasha 
came to be known as a khedive, or viceroy, 
and was allowed much freedom in gov- 
erning Egypt. Land, which had become 
more and more concentrated in the hands 
of the rich people was taken and redis- 
tributed to the peasants. This change, 
however, did not last very long. 


Egypt moved steadily toward mod- 


ernization. Dams were built and the culti- 
vation of cotton for export was begun. 
Because Great Britain and France had 
both 


building the Suez Canal, they began to 
** CONCEPT: Modernization 
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invested so much money in 


and what countries the Allied Powers. 
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insist on having some voice in Egyptian 
financial affairs. An antiforeign rebellion 
discouraged France, but it encouraged 
Great Britain to tighten its hold. 


Egypt Becomes a Monarchy When Tur- 
key collapsed along with the Central 
Powers with whom it was allied in World 
War I, Britain declared Egypt a pro- 
tectorate and chose a khedive more sym- 
pathetic to British interests. However, 
Egyptian nationalists did not like this ar- 
rangement. Finally in 1922 Britain con- 
cluded a treaty calling for a constitution 
for Egypt and for a monarch. The first 
monarch was King Fuad I. 


*** NOTE: Pupils may need to have discussion of what countries constituted the Central Powers 


Allied Powers included — Belgium, France, Great Britain, Russia, 


United States and others. 


KKK 


Central Powers included — Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Ottoman Empire. 











VISUAL: Looking out to the Mediterranean Sea from the north end of the canal. 


The entrance to the Suez Canal at Port Said 


Egypt As a Republic The Egyptians got 
along little better under their new kings 
than they had under the sultans and 
pashas. Gradually, Great Britain withdrew 
its influence although it pledged to aid 
Egypt if attacked by a foreign power. 
King Fuad quarreled with nearly 
everyone, and finally dissolved the parlia- 
ment. His son Farouk became king and at 
one point he revoked the constitution for 





King Farouk, in 1950 


five years and ruled as dictator of Egypt. 

In 1952, after a sudden revolt, Farouk 
was persuaded to step down as king. The 
next year a constitutional committee 
voted to abolish the monarchy, and Egypt 
became a republic. 
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‘VISUAL: Farouk became King in 1936 but did 
little for his people 
in his sixteen years 


of rule 













































































Begin Lesson 11, Guide page 5-18. 


The Movement Called Zionism 


As early as the eighteenth century, 
strict Jewish leaders became fearful that 
when Jews were absorbed into other cul- 
tures, they would forget their ancient 
heritage and their true religion. The result 
of these fears was the appearance of the 
movement named Zionism, after Zion, the 
stronghold in Jerusalem conquered by 
King David centuries ago. 


“CONCEPT: The Jews began to think of them- 


Common goals 


and 


values 
fa 


selves as a widely scattered people who 
should be reunited and live together as 
one nation, a nation that was not neces- 
sarily in Palestine. It was the Hungarian 
Jew, Theodor Herzl, who turned the 
original effort into a planned worldwide 
movement. He called the first World Zion- 
ist Congress in Basel, Switzerland, in 1897. 

Zionists continued to hold congresses 
and work in world politics for the better- 
ment of Jews everywhere. Many Ameri- 
cans gave money to support these activi- 
ties. 

Many Jews still felt that a Jewish 
nation was needed, and most preferred 
their ancient homeland, Palestine. 


What was the goal of the Zionists? 
Why do you think Americans gave money 
to the Zionist movement? 


KkK* 


NOTE: Under the mandate Britain appointed 
members of the Zionist movement to act as 

an advisory board. One of the recommendations 
was to open a university, which they did, the 
Hebrew University in 1925. 


Palestine Under the British Mandate 
Following World War I, Great Britain, 
who had conquered the area during the 
war, acquired Palestine as a mandate of 
the League of Nations. A mandate is a 
territory assigned to a conquering nation 
which, in turn, must see that a responsible 
government is established in the area. 

In the early years of the mandate, 
there was a steady increase in Jewish 
immigration to Palestine. As a result, seri- 
ous riots between Arabs and Jews began, 
for the Arabs were afraid that they would 
be forced to leave Palestine. 

In 1933 the terrible persecutions of 
the Jews by Adolf Hitler in Nazi Germany 
began. In the Middle East, too, many of 
the Moslem countries were persecuting 
their Jewish subjects. The idea of a pro- 
tected country for persecuted Jews be- 
came a pressing one. Immigration to the 
Holy Land once more rose sharply. 

**** CONCEPT: Partition 

Partition Suggested In 1936, Great Brit- 
ain, which was concerned and uneasy over 
its mandate, announced a proposed parti- 





tion, or division, of Palestine between 


Arabs and Jews. The Arabs were furious. 
The British finally changed their 
minds about the whole question in 1939. 


** SUGGESTION: Some pupils may be interested in reporting on early efforts and documents 
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supporting Palestine as the Jewish national home. Have them look up the Balfour Declaration 


(November 1917) issued by Great Britain. 


KK* 


KaKK* 





They declared their intention of creating 
an undivided, independent state, which 


would have a large Arab population. The 
British also proposed gradually limiting 
Jewish immigration and then finally end- 
ing all Jewish immigration to Palestine. 


Why do you think Great Britain had 
such a difficult time in Palestine? Why do 
you think the British changed their plans? 
How do you think many Jews felt about 
Great Britain’s decision? Why? 


World War II When World War II broke 
out, both Egypt and Palestine respected 
their obligations to Great Britain, and so 
they joined the Allies. Tensions among 
the people of the Middle East were eased 
during the war, when everyone was fight- 





BF 


a VISUAL: Pupils interested in the famous 


.. World War II battle that stopped the Axis 
B® powers should look up El Alamein. This 
eee victory for the Allies in October 1942 was 


a major turning point in the war. 


Many German tanks such as 
these were destroyed by the 
Allies in the North African 
campaign of World War II. 
The Axis powers, Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, sent ar- 
mies across North Africa be- 
cause they wanted control 
of the Suez Canal and of the 
whole Mediterranean. They 
were stopped inside Egypt, 
only 70 miles from Alexan- 
dria, and were driven back. 


ing to defeat the common enemy. Follow- 
ing the war, however, terrorist activities 


on the part of local agitators pitted not 


only Arab and Jew against each other, but 


both against the British. Great Britain 


finally had had enough. It announced its 


intention of ending the mandate and 
leaving Palestinians to their own fate. 


Why did both Arabs and Jews turn 
against the British? 


Partition at Last The entire issue soon 
came before the United Nations. It was 
one of the first important controversies 
discussed in that organization. On No- 
vember 29, 1947, the General Assembly 
approved the partition of Palestine by a 
vote of 33 to 13, with 13 nations not vot- 


CONCEPT: Terrorism, terrorist activities. The Arabs used terrorism in the period following the 1936 

partition proposal against the British. The Zionists used terrorism (some Zionists as some Arab 247 
factions) following 1943 when the Axis threat was reduced in the Middle East. 

Terrorism found to work for one group in changing British decisions was then THE MIDDLE EAST - 39 
employed by the other. Today we see terrorism at work again. How is 


terrorism different than war? 
































VISUAL: Formerly David Green, a Polish Jew, this 
Israeli leader changed his name to Ben-Gurion which 
means ‘‘young lion.’’ In Palestine he worked in the 
fields by day and wrote and worked to unite his people. 






































David Ben-Gurion, first Premier of Israel, sign- 
ing the Proclamation of Independence, 1948 


ing on the issue. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union voted for partition. 
This was one of the few times they ever 
voted alike, and it was a strange case of 
agreement in light of the later feelings of 
each about developments in the Middle 
East. France voted for partition. Britain, 
because of its mandate, abstained from 
voting. The entire Arab bloc together with 
other Moslem countries’ delegations left 
the meeting in anger. 


Why do you think thirteen nations 
abstained from voting on the partition of 
Palestine? How might the Soviet Union’s 
feeling about Great Britain have affected 
its vote? Why do you think the Arabs were 
angry at the outcome of the vote? 


The New State of Israel Under the di- 
rection of the United Nations, the British 


ended their mandate and withdrew all 
their forces by May, 1948. A Jewish state 
of Israel was at once proclaimed in Tel 
Aviv. President Truman immediately ac- 
knowledged the new state, and so the 
United States was one of the first nations 
to establish relations with Israel. The 
Arabs’ reaction was violent. They felt the 
old, colonial Western powers were once 
more forcing a solution upon the Middle 
East that would not work. 


The Arab-Israeli War Arab armies from 
all countries surrounding Israel moved 
upon the new state. Egypt was expected 
to lead these countries. However, its army 
got no help from home to back it up since 
King Farouk was not too concerned about 
the fighting and the Arabic cause. The 
other Moslem nations either had too few 
arms or waited too long to see what would 
happen to their allies. 

Israel beat back the Arab forces on 
all sides and won the war. It lost 
none of its territory and even increased its 
holdings by one half. Also, the war had 
displaced more than two thirds of the 
Arabs, leaving the Israelis in the majority. 


What future problems might arise 
because the Arabs were displaced from 
their homes in Palestine? 


“REFERENCE: See maps on text page 254. Also see text pages 250 and 253 on the Suez Crisis and 


248 Six Day War. After three wars in the twenty years following the partition of Palestine, discuss 
with pupils current prospects for peace. Have basic conditions changed significantly? 
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Independence REFERENCE: See Guide, page 5:19. 


Both the United States and Israel were founded in the 
midst of strife and turmoil. Both declared their independence, 
but in different ways. Read and compare these two excerpts. 


The Declaration of Independence 


. .. We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed .. . 

July 4, 1776 


The Proclamation of Independence 


... THE STATE OF ISRAEL will be open to Jewish 
immigration and the ingathering of exiles. It will devote itself 
to developing the Land for the good of all its inhabitants. 

It will rest upon foundations of liberty, justice, and peace 
as envisioned by the Prophets of Israel. It will maintain com- 
plete equality of social and political rights for all its citizens, 
without distinction of creed, race or sex. It will guarantee 
freedom of relgion and conscience, of language, education and 
culture. It will safeguard the Holy Places of all religions. It 


will be loyal to the principles of the United Nations Charter 
May 14, 1948 


How do the titles of these documents differ? How 
are the goals of each nation similar? Which document is 
more specific? Why? Under what historical conditions 


were the two written? 
SUGGESTION: Have pupils look up the United Nations Charter. Why might Israel have 
included such principles? Compare the Universal Declaration of Human Rights to these 
declarations. 
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Begin Lesson 12, Guide page 5-19. 


Egypt Attempts To Unite the Arabs 


Now more than ever, it was time for 
the Arabs to try to come to an agreement 
and unite their efforts. What they needed 
was a strong leader, who could unite the 
Arab countries in a common cause. 


Nasser The real figure behind the over- 
throw of King Farouk was a 
thirty-four-year-old lieutenant colonel 
named Gamal Abdal Nasser, the son of a 
postmaster. He had led school demon- 
strations against the British, had tangled 
with the police, and he admired George 
Washington. Nasser became premier in 
1952, and in 1954, he ousted the president 
and ruled at the head of a military junta, 
or group in control after seizing power. 


The Suez Crisis Nasser wanted to build 
the Aswan High Dam, and tried to get fi- 
nancial aid from the United States and the 
World Bank. Hoping to win his support 
for pro-Western policies, the United States 
promised him money for the dam. The 
situation changed, however, when Nasser 
tried to buy arms from the United States 
to use against Israel. He was refused, and 
so he asked for and received weapons from 
the Soviet Union. Then the Western coun- 
tries, led by the United States, canceled 


SUGGESTION: Have pupils try to find out what other 
military action was taken in the fall of 1956 in nearby 
Europe. Could the Soviet Union have contributed to 
Middle East trouble to get world attention away from 


Hungary? 


the offer of funds for building the dam. 

Nasser decided to get even with the 
Western countries. On July 26, 1956, he 
announced that he was taking over the 
British-dominated private Suez Canal 
Company and nationalizing the canal. In 
October and November, 1956, Britain, 
Israel, and France invaded Egypt, hoping 
to overcome the Nasser government. But 
the Egyptians fought them to a standstill. 
The United Nations, with the support of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
brought a quick end to hostilities. 


Why do you think the Western 
countries wanted to overthrow Nasser’s 


government? 


Neutral Egypt Nasser then decided that 
Egypt would be a neutral country; that is, 
it would not take sides in war between any 
other countries. 

After the Suez crisis, the Soviet Union 
became more actively interested in the 
Middle East and in the Arab cause. It 
came to Nasser’s aid with offers of money 
for both the dam and military supplies. 
Somewhat later, Nasser was able to obtain 
a billion dollars’ worth of assistance from 
the United States, mostly wheat. 


“REFERENCE: See Guide page 5-19 for an exercise using world newspaper articles on the Suez 


Crisis. Note events leading up to the Suez Crisis. February 1955 Israel launched an attack on the 

Gaza Strip to stop fedayeen (commando) attacks on her territory. Nasser called for arms to combat 

42 * THE MIDDLE EAST Israel and threatened to push her into the sea. When the United States refused 
arms as noted above, Nasser turned to the Soviet Union. 
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During the attack on the Suez Canal in 1956, 
Egyptian boats were sunk, blocking the canal. 


Why do you think Egypt wanted to 
be a neutral country? Why did Egypt need 
financial aid? 


The Arab League The League of Arab 
states was formed in Cairo as early as 
1945. It was encouraged by the British, 
even though its purpose was to oppose 
Zionism. Britain thought the League 
would keep the Arabs from getting rest- 
less. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Trans- 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, the original 
members, were later joined by the Sudan, 
Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, and 
Kuwait. They all agreed to work together 





for the common Arab good. The League 
soon proved to be loose and weak, because 


there was much jealousy and arguing 


among the members. 


The United Arab Republic In 1958, 
Nasser went a step further toward 


Kuwatley of Syria and Nasser of Egypt signed 
articles of union in 1958 to form the U.A.R. 


strengthening the Arab position. Egypt 
joined with Syria to form what was called 
the United Arab Republic. Pro-Nasser 
supporters in all the Middle Eastern 
countries were overjoyed. They hoped for 
a great confederation of Arab peoples at 
last. Nasser remained the leader, but his 
program for economic reform for both 
Egypt and Syria was not liked by the 
strong, Syrian middle class. 

When Nasser tried to move the 
Syrian cabinet to Cairo in 1961, Syria 
withdrew from the union. This was a great 
relief to the monarchs still left in the 
Middle East, for they were afraid of losing 
power. Now Egypt alone remained known 
as the United Arab Republic. Syria’s offi- 
cial name became the Syrian Arab Re- 
public. 


What seemed to be the effect of the 
creation of the Arab League? 


CONCEPT: Common goals, positive and negative goals. See concepts and generalizations, Guide 
pages 5°14—5-15. Could a league formed to oppose (negative goal) something really serve as a 251 
basis for unity without continued focus on the opposition? Was the Zionist 


goal positive or negative? 
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REFERENCE: See Guide page 5-20. Have pupils compare charted figures below on illiteracy and rural population. 
ls there any relationship? Then have them 


Begin Lesson 13, Guide page 5:19. compare with per capita income figures in guide. 
Population of the Middle East 


The charts below give the following information: total 
population, number of people per square mile, percent of rural 
and urban population, and percent of the illiterate population 
(those who cannot read or write). 


SUGGESTION: Pupils should examine chart and discuss relationships. Note high rate of illiteracy accompanying 


high rural population in 
all but two cases. 


Which two countries have over 30,000,000 people? Which 


Turkey east of the two is more crowded? Which country is the least 
crowded? The most crowded? In general, what is the rela- 
tionship between the rural and urban population? In what 
three countries are there more people who can read and write? 
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“SUGGESTION: Have pupils get recent headlines from local papers, or ask pupils who may have old news magazines 
at home to bring in headlines and stories from them. Example: Airplane hijackings in September 1970 and subsequent 


Jordanian Civil War. 
Begin Lesson 14, Guide page 5-20. 


Present Conditions in the Middle East 


: The Middle East today makes the 
news headlines throughout the world. 
Sometimes a leading article may discuss 
the troubles of homeless Arabs. Israeli 
leaders make new announcements. And 
the struggle between Israel and the Arab 
world goes on. What events have led to 
this worldwide concern in the Middle 
East? 


*““CONCEPT: Emphasize civilian casualties as result 
of terrorist activities. 


Israel and the Six-Day War After con- 
«* tinued terrorism and fighting in Israel for 
several years, conflict again broke out in 
1967. The Arabs determined to make an 
attack on Israel which would destroy it. 
Egypt was the leader of the attack, and 
on May 19, 1967, Nasser ordered the 
United Nations Emergency Force out of 
the Middle East. Next, to the surprise of 
the world, on May 23, 1967, Egypt barred 
the straits of Tiran to Israel, closing the 
Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping. 
bie Israel was attacked once more from 
three sides by its Arab neighbors. Never- 
theless, in six days the Israelis beat back 
all the invaders and drove deep into their 
own territories. 

The war was a mixed blessing for 
Israel. It added to her great refugee prob- 


lem, which had been growing since 1948. 
***SUGGESTION: Refer pupils to library back issues of 


news magazines for actual account of attack and six 
days of fighting. 


Many of the Arabs who fled from Israel 
during the war were now homeless and 
rootless, living in poverty just inside 
Moslem borders. All that kept them alive 
was relief from the United Nations. 


What have you learned which ex- 
plains why Nasser led the 1967 attack 
against Israel? 

What have you learned which ex- 
plains why the Gulf of Aqaba was so im- 
portant to Israeli shipping? 

In what way was the Six-Day War a 
“mixed blessing” for Israel? 


VISUAL: Inform pupils that there are Arab men and women 


over twenty-one years old who were born and raised in 


tent refugee camps such as this. Ask how the existence of 


such camps affects peace movements 


ts. 
This mother and child share the fate of 1% 


million Arab refugees made homeless by war. 















































k pupils to find maps showing Israel's borders today. Have they been expanded? 


they given up any occupied territor 


Israel: 1948 and 1967 


The map at the left shows the boundaries of Israel as set 
by the United Nations in 1948. The map at the right indicates 
the cease-fire lines at the end of the Six-Day War in 1967. 

Compare the two maps and answer the questions: 


To Suez Cana 
How far west did Israel extend its boundaries?/ How 
1 River and far east?) From what three countries did Israel conquer 
territory? What small area along the Mediterranean Sea 


came under Israeli controlP ANSWERS: Note Gaza, and Gaza St ip 


° Petra 
JORDAN 





VISUAL: Note most Israeli’s were immigrants. Why? Now 
young people born in Israel have become adults and are 
entering leadership positions in their country. 


Top: Israeli-born young people, called Sabras, 
enjoy studying together and talking things over 
at an outdoor café in Tel Aviv. 


Bottom: Students at Cairo University take time 
out for relaxation. Enough teachers are trained 
here to meet the country’s needs. 


The Middle East Today The Middle East 
was left with an uneasy peace. The Soviet 
Union arguing for the Arab cause, called 
Israel an aggressor and demanded that it 
give back all captured territory. Some 
Arabs continued to pledge never to rec- 
ognize the existence of Israel. 

The United States, trying to steer a 
neutral course, hoped for a true settlement 
that would satisfy both sides and bring 
peace. But the whole issue remained 
undecided in the United Nations. 


1. Why was the Ottoman Empire known 
as the “Sick Man of Europe’? 

2. Why did Egypt first have a monarchy 
rather than a republic? 

3. What were the aims of Zionism? 

4, What two countries were created 
from the partition of Palestine? 

5. What are some of the reasons for the 
trouble between the Arab League and 





Israel? 
VISUAL: These young people it may be suggested to | 255 
pupils are the new leaders, the new teachers of their countries. Might such young leaders and 


teachers be the hope of their countries to solve the complex problems 
facing them? Discuss with pupils. THE MIDDLE EAST - 47 

















UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


The Middle East has been called a 
crossroad. In what ways was it a 
crossroad in ancient times? in modern 
times? Why is it a religous crossroad? 
a crossroad between new technology 
and old tradition? What advantages 
and disadvantages are there in being 
a crossroad? 

How can modern technology help to 


solve some of the problems of the 
Middle East? What kinds of tech- 


nology would be most needed? Why 
do you think technology has played 
a greater role in Israel’s economy than 
in the Arab nations? 

What evidence would you give to 
show that the ancient Sumerians and 
Egyptians had highly developed civ- 
ilizations? 

Why do you think Israel was better 
able to unite its people than were the 
Arab countries? 








ACTIVITIES 


1. Begin a scrapbook or bulletin board of news from the Middle 
East. Collect newspaper and magazine articles and pictures 
describing events in Egypt, Israel, and other Middle East 
countries. Include articles concerning the United Nation’s ef- 
forts to maintain peace in the area. 

2. The Middle East is the birthplace of 3 of the world’s major 
religions. Prepare a brief report on the historical beginnings 
and present day beliefs of Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. 

* 3. Do a research project on oil and petroleum products. Find 
out how it is located, how it is removed from the earth, how 
it is refined, transported, and used. Draw a series of pictures 
illustrating the different steps of oil production. Complete 
your project with a map showing the major sources of oil in 
the world. 

*“* 4, Draw a time line of major events in the history of the Middle 





East. Be prepared to explain your selections. 
* REFERENCE: See Sources for Supplementary Materials (Guide page 5-24) for free charts from 
256 Arabian American Oil Company. 
** SUGGESTION: Use the time line made in introducing archaeology and history chapters of unit (if 
48 - THE MIDDLE EAST this activity was done) and fill in various dates and events studied in the 
remainder of unit. 





UNIT 6 
Nigeria 


Introducing the Unit 


Africa is a continent in transition, and as events occur and nations pursue different courses of 
development, the world watches carefully. Before World War II only four African states were 
independent. Today there are 44 independent nations in Africa and only seven territories (governed 
by France, Portugal, and Spain). 

Among African nations, Nigeria stands out as a nation with especially great potential for 
development. It must be realized that when compared to a highly developed nation like the United 
States, Nigeria has much yet to accomplish. In 1966 Nigeria’s per capita GNP was $93 and the 
United States’ per capita GNP was $2,343. In the United States the literacy rate is approximately 
95-96% of the population; in Nigeria it is about 20%.* However, to compare a nation like Nigeria 
to a highly developed nation is to see only one part of a total picture. Nigeria also must be com- 
pared to other developing nations. In addition, the nation must be viewed in terms of its own 
problems and potentials. 

Nigeria received its independence from Britain on October 1, 1960 and became a republic in 
1963. Since then the government has been overthrown twice and is now picking up the pieces left 
by the Biafran civil war. Before the lack of unity split Nigeria, it was known as one of the most 
highly developed of African states. Nigerians built a modern nation in the face of troubles and con- 
flicts once. Can she do it again after the civil war? 

The approaches of four social scientists—geographer, sociologist, historian, and _ political 
scientist—present the student with four (or really five since the work of an archaeologist is included) 
faces of a developing country. Throughout the whole unit, however, there is one underlying theme. 
That theme is a desire for unity. There is a need for some unification of geographic regions for better 
land use. Unity is desirable if the many tribes of people are to ever form one nation. From the view 
of the historian and political scientist, unity is a necessity if Nigeria is to survive its recent divisions. 

Social Education, Vol. XXXII, No. 8, Dec. 1968, contains an article entitled “Images of 
Africa” by E. P. Hicks and B. K. Beyer. This article treats the views of American secondary students 
on Africa south of the Sahara. However, many of the views expressed are shared by intermediate 
pupils. Some of the stimulus words used to describe Africa south of the Sahara were “primitive,” 
“underdeveloped,” “illiterate,” “dirty,” “Witch doctors,” “cannibals,” “superstitious,” “desert land,” 
“poor” and “savages.” This image is based on misinformation or lack of information in many cases. 
The students tend to focus on the strange and bizarre in their usually limited knowledge of African 
nations. 


» «« 


° These statistics are from Intercom, M. C. Miller, ed., published by the Foreign Policy Association, Volume 8, 
No. 3, May-June 1966. This issue had a “Handbook on Africa” as a special feature. Reference also can be made to 
the table of statistics in the guide on India, Unit 4, p. 4-13, for other comparisons. A capsule of facts and figures 
can be found in Other Lands—Other Peoples (a country-by-country fact book) published by the Committee on 
International Relations, NEA, Washington, D.C., in 1969. 
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Before beginning the study of Nigeria, the teacher may want to engage the class in a pre-learn- 
ing exercise with two specific purposes in mind, first to take an inventory of the various attitudes, 
prejudices, stereotypes, and general levels of factual information possessed by the class as a whole, 
and second to provide somewhat of a pre-test to assist both the teacher and the pupils in evaluating 
relative achievements of goals and objectives. 

Ask each pupil to share with the class what comes to his mind when he thinks of Nigeria, i.e. 
the land, its people, customs, animals, or any aspect of the country he may remember from stories, 
movies, television or newspapers. The teacher should have a few general questions ready to present 
to get the discussion started. It should be noted that in such an exercise, responses will vary widely, 
but invariably some pupils in the class will offer statements in which the country and its people will 
be described in terms such as backward, primitive, strange or superstitious. Other references such 
as “they dress funny,” may also be recorded. 

Note for further discussions that pupils may not necessarily be wrong in some of their facts, but 
rather that they are looking at another culture out of context and from their own limited perspective. 
At this point, the teacher should try to clarify what is meant by perspective and context. One way to 
approach this is to reverse the situation by asking the class to imagine what Nigerian pupils might 
say, if asked by their teacher, to describe America and Americans before studying about us. The 
teacher should then ask pupils to consider what kinds of ideas Nigerian pupils have about America 
and what might be the source of their ideas. Note the American movie has made a great impact on 
other nations but has seldom given an accurate or desirable image. Ask pupils what they would think 
of America, if their only knowledge came from Hollywood. Ask what kind of Americans Nigerian 
children may have seen in their country. Would it not be surprising for pupils to think all Americans 
are rich and travel around the world, or all Americans in the western states ride horses and carry 
guns. Suggest other misconceptions that Nigerian pupils might have. Then ask if we might also have 
some misconceptions about them. 

These two exercises should help pupils begin to develop an awareness of differences in perspec- 
tive or viewpoint. Other suggestions will be offered later in the guide. 


Chapter 1 A Geographer Looks at Nigeria 


CONCEPTS 


Contrasting regions: rain forest and desert ¢ Natural resources ¢ Use of river system ¢ Tech- 
nology « Progress and productivity 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Geographic factors influence where and how people live and what they do; man adapts and 
uses the earth to best meet his own ends. 

2. The choices made by people in adapting their environment depend on their values, economic 
wants, their technology and the physical factors of the area. 

3. The use of resources is related to the level of development; the more industrial the society, 
the more demands made upon the earth. 
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PROCESSES 


Recalling e Classifying « Applying e Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 


1. Compare the geographic regions of Nigeria according to landform and land use, and state 
the main agricultural and/or industrial product of each area. 


2. Describe the agricultural and industrial development of Nigeria and the problems Nigeria 


has encountered in this development. 


3. Record on a map or maps the geographical information discussed in relation to Nigeria. 
4. Make comparisons of the geographic characteristics of Nigeria with those of other regions. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


In normal times about four fifths of Nigeria’s 
people are occupied in farming, cattle and live- 
stock raising and forestry. In almost every area 
of Nigeria there is land suitable for agricultural 
pursuit of some type. Nigeria is about the 
size of Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas com- 
bined. However, her population exceeds three 
times the population of these states. Nigerians 
occupy and use as much of the land as possible. 
About one fourth of her agricultural products 
are exported. 

There are many improvements needed to 
help Nigerian agricultural production. Among 
the improvements needed are: use of fertilizers, 
improved tools, more careful choice of seed and 
stock, and better irrigation systems. The Nige- 
rian government has many projects. in operation 
which are designed to help the farmers make 
better use of the land. 

In addition to agriculture, the Nigerian 
land is being used for mining and oil refining 
and manufacturing. As you introduce Nigeria to 
the pupils show them the many ways the 
country is developing and the distinct contrasts 
that are exhibited in the land and the people. 

The pictures, maps and graphs in Chapter 
1 are an important means of learning. Time 
should be taken to examine and discuss them. 


The questions in the captions are a source of 
evaluating pupils’ ability to “read pictures.” 
Be sure to incorporate these in your investiga- 
tion of Nigeria. 


LESSON 1 


THE GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF NIGERIA 
(pp. 259-262) 


LESSON FOCUS: Geographic differences 
Changing landforms 


Before the students begin reading the unit 
ask them to identify the following terms: Ni- 
geria, import, export, yams, Africa. 

Using a physical map of Africa, point out 
to the pupils that Nigeria is on the western 
coast of Africa located slightly north of the 
equator. Ask pupils to point out the contrast- 
ing land forms in Nigeria. Also ask a volunteer 
to locate the confluence of the Niger and Benue 
rivers. These rivers help divide Nigeria into its 
three distinctive regions. Each region, the 
North, West, and East, is different not only in 
geography and climate but also in life style, 
homes, languages and food. Be certain that 
pupils understand the difference between the 
geographical divisions and a political division 
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like the midwestern region, which was set up 
along arbitrary lines. 

Ask pupils which river, the Niger or the 
Benue, they think is the most important and 
why. They should discover from studying the 
map that the Benue is a tributary of the Niger. 

It would be helpful to make individual 
simple outline maps on which to record various 
kinds of data. These could be duplicated, 
mimeographed, traced or copied, by whatever 
method is easiest and least expensive, so that 
everyone in the class can experiment with dif- 
ferent types of data representation. Other mate- 
rials should include as large a supply as possible 
of atlases, almanacs, encyclopedias, and other 
reference books. 

As a country, the United States is much 
larger than Nigeria. However, we do not have 
such great problems of different languages, the 
necessity for vastly different styles of homes, 
and different diets that Nigeria has. Discuss 
these differences and ask the pupils to explain 
why these differences cause great problems 
in Nigeria. 

What crop would pupils describe as the 
main cash crop of Southern and Eastern 
Nigeria? 

Do pupils think that palm stalks and palm 
leaves would be weather protectors in house 
building in your part of the country? 

The Northern region is basically a savanna. 
(Discuss the concept of savanna land with the 
pupils.) This land is mostly grasses with 
scattered clumps of trees. This area of Nigeria 
has always been heavily populated and at one 
time had large forests. To what use did the 
people put the trees when they cut them down? 


LAND USE 
(pp. 263—269) 


LESSON FOCUS: Specifics of Nigeria’s phys- 
ical geography: many and varied crops + Re- 
sources * Problems of river transportation 


6-4 NIGERIA 


Ask: “What do you know about rice grow- 
ing to substantiate the statement that it is 
grown only where there is plenty of moisture?” 

Since there are no longer abundant forests 
in Northern Nigeria, mud is used for house- 
building. Name a group of people in North 
America who also built their homes from dried 
mud. What did they call this dried mud and 
clay? (adobe) Was their reason for using dried 
mud the same as the Northern Nigerians? 

As a matter of review, ask the students to 
define natural resources. Make sure that they 
understand that there is more to a definition of 
natural resources than just things nature pro- 
vides for man. For a material to be considered 
a natural resource man must find a use for it. 
The petroleum in the ground of Nigeria was not 
a natural resource to the early inhabitants of 
the country until they discovered how to get it 
out of the ground and put it to use. 

Plants, minerals and some animals are con- 
sidered material for natural resources. Water 
and soil are also considered natural resources. 
As the pupils proceed with Chapter 1, they 
will discover other factors that are important 
for resources to be useful to man. 

Oil and natural gas are recent discoveries 
in Nigeria. They were only found during the 
last fifteen years. About 1965 a refinery was 
built near Port Harcourt. Before that, oil was 
shipped to other countries to be refined. This 
product was called crude oil. More money is 
brought into Nigeria through petroleum export 
than from any other mineral. Other minerals 
that are important in Nigeria are coal, iron ore, 
limestone, tin (Nigeria’s main metal export) 
and columbium. Nigeria is one of the few Afri- 
can countries that has a supply of coal. With a 
good supply of iron ore and limestone what in- 
dustry did Nigeria start? (steel). 


The Space Age and Nigeria: Columbium is 
a relatively new metal by-product and a recent 
discovery in Nigeria. It is used in the aerospace 
industry and in nuclear reactors. The main 
property of columbium is that it can be heated 
to high temperatures without melting. Can you 
think of at least two places on a space ship 
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where this metal might be used? (nose-cone 
and exhaust nozzle). Most columbium is ex- 
tracted from tin-bearing ores during the refining 
process. Another connection between Nigeria 
and the space industry is that the city of Kano 
in Northern Nigeria is a tracking station for 
American astronauts. 

In addition to agriculture and mineral 
processing and refining, Nigeria is starting 
manufacturing centers to help her economy. 
There are now food processing and canning 
plants and factories to make wood products. 
The questions on page 264 should provide a 
good discussion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of Nigeria growing into a manufactur- 
ing center. 

After Nigerians began to discover the 
wealth that occupied their soil, they decided 
that these products had to be sent to other 
parts of Africa and the world. The main way to 
transport the goods to other citizens in Africa 
and the rest of the world was by river. Because 
Nigeria has the largest system of navigable in- 
land waters in Africa, goods could be shipped 
to a variety of places. 

Even water transportation has a very grave 
disadvantage in Nigeria. During the dry season 
there is often not enough water in the rivers to 
support boats. 

The waters of Nigeria are also a source of 
electric power. The Kainji Dam is a good ex- 
ample of advanced technology. How does this 
idea of technology and the manufacturing of 
columbium fit the often-seen picture of Africa 
as a dark continent making very slow techno- 
logical progress? 

Within Nigeria itself does this technology 
span the whole country or just a small segment? 

Have the pupils discuss the new artificial 
lake that was added to Nigeria. Why was this 
lake made? How can it be used to assist irriga- 
tion? 

If your pupils do not know how a system 
of locks operates and what purpose they serve, 
have books or articles and pictures available 
for them to study. After a general explanation 
and discussion of locks ask the pupils how 


these locks will make the entire Niger River 
system navigable. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


1. The geographic regions of Nigeria are 
basically formed by the branching of the Benue 
and Niger Rivers. Have the pupils make a chart 
showing how the land in each region is used. 
Then have them state reasons why this land use 
is important. 

2. Although Nigeria has many landforms, 
the two of most contrast are the rain forest and 
the desert. Ask the pupils to analyze these 
regions and decide: how they could better use 
this land for the benefit of Nigerians. Have 
them keep in mind the once forested Northern 
area and its current growth in agriculture and 
industry. What are the underlying reasons for 
this growth? 

3. For interested pupils, a comparison of 
the transportation capabilities of the Niger 
River and the Amazon River in Brazil would be 
a challenging project. 

4. A major export of Nigeria is peanuts 
(ground nuts). Have the pupils make a graph 
showing how Nigeria compares with other pea- 
nut-producing countries in the amount of pea- 
nuts they ship and sell to other countries. 

5. If the pupils have studied the unit on 
India (Unit 5, pp. 145-208) have them show the 
similarities shared by the two countries around 
the river valleys and delta regions. The same 
comparison could be made later with Brazil 
(Unit 7, pp. 305-352) comparing the Amazon 
valley with the Niger valley. 


LESSON 3 


COMPARING NIGERIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 
(p. 268) 


LESSON FOCUS: Comparison of United 
States and Nigeria: size and population + Im- 
ports and exports 
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Have the pupils carefully study the charts 
on page 268. The questions are an important 
means to check their understanding. As they 
inquire into their home use of foreign prod- 
ucts, you might have them make a class chart 
showing the countries from which the imports 
came and list some of the products. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 269) 


(1) It is used to make soap, margarine and 
candles and as a major export product. 

(2) They earn their living by farming, manu- 
facturing and transporting goods. Descrip- 
tions will vary with the pupils. 


(3) Palm tree house—they use the stalks to 
build the house and the large leaves to 
thatch the roof. The palm leaf roof allows 
the rain to run off easily during the rainy 
season; it helps to keep the house cool by 
protecting it from sun. 

(4) Southern farmers grow most of their own 
food. The chief crop is yams. In the North 
they grow wheat and millet (a grass culti- 
vated for the grain which is used for food) 
and care for cattle and goats. 

(5) Answers will vary. Geographers’ interest 
will be in land forms and land use; econ- 
omists will be interested in the productivity 
of land and development of mineral refin- 
ing and in manufacturing. 


Chapter 2 A Sociologist Looks at Nigeria 


CONCEPTS 


Tribal groups ¢ Unification « Religion « Loyalty—tribe or nation? « Culture « Language 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Population growth is presenting man with one of the most challenging problems of modern 


times. 


2. All societies develop systems of social control; conflicts often arise between individual liberty 
and social control in societies where both values are sought. 
3. The social environment in which a person lives has a great effect on the personal growth and 


development of each individual. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling « Classifying « Applying « Analyzing e Synthesizing « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 2, pupils will be able to: 


1. Identify the major tribes of Nigeria and how these tribes are related to each other in their 


overall pattern of social organization. 


2. Compare the life style of the Nigerian peoples with our own. 
3. Compare the responsibilities of a Nigerian citizen with those of an American citizen. 
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Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Within the four main tribal groups in Nigeria 
there are over 250 different languages spoken. 
This fact alone helps us understand why there 
is so little unity among Nigerians. Another rea- 
son for the lack of unification among the people 
is because of the wide variances in the religious 
practices of the people. Islam is the most widely 
practiced religion in Nigeria. Other groups of 
Nigerians (the Yorubans) practice Animism, a 
nature worship. There are also groups of Nige- 
rians who practice Christianity. Each of these 
religions differ widely in their beliefs and many 
of their practices. As pupils study Nigeria and 
see the differences among the peoples, it is most 
important that they realize that these differences 
exist largely because the Nigerian nation was 
arbitrarily created by the British. Stringently 
avoid leaving pupils with the impression that the 
Nigerians are not united just because they don’t 
want to be! Pupils should see the traditional 
diversities that cause this lack of unity. 

Many Nigerians who live near the coast or 
in some of the larger cities like Jos and Kano 
have adopted the “Western” ways of Europeans, 
but many inland people maintain the tradi- 
tional habits and activities of their ancestors. 
These contrasting practices and activities make 
for a wide variance in the population of Nigeria. 


LESSON 4 


THE MANY PEOPLES OF NIGERIA 
(pp. 270-276) 


LESSON FOCUS: Tribal differences + Effects 
of Islam + People of the Northern region 


The people of Africa are divided into four 
main tribal groups. As the pupils read about 
each of the tribal groups they should make a 
comparison chart on government, social prac- 
tices, religious practices and types of dress. 

How do the tribes of Nigeria affect na- 
tional unity? 


Because of the British rule many educated 
Nigerians learned to speak English. During the 
60 years that Nigeria was a part of the British 
Commonwealth, English was the official lan- 
guage taught in the schools. Nigerian children 
have a problem similar to Spanish and Mexican 
children in the United States. While Nigerian 
children are in school they speak English; at 
home many of the children speak the language 
of the family because their parents know only 
the tribal or national language. Does this bi- 
lingual situation cause learning problems? How 
can it be remedied? 

The three regions of Nigeria are not evenly 
split. The Northern region which is the largest, 
consists mainly of Hausas. There is also a large 
group of Fulani people and some smaller tribes. 
These people practice Islam. In the Eastern re- 
gion, which is much smaller, about two thirds 
of the people are members of the Ibo tribe. 
These people are either Christians or Animists. 
Three fourths of the people in the Western 
region are of the Yoruba tribe. Their religion is 
a form of nature worship. Many Yorubans prac- 
tice Islam also. The religious customs of these 
groups are very strict and vary widely. This 
causes unification problems. Ask the pupils 
for methods of unification without forcing a 
national religion on the people. 

Islam, the religion of the Moslems, has a 
unique history. The Moslem rituals of prayer 
were set down fourteen centuries ago by Mo- 
hammed and are still being followed by mil- 
lions of people today. Five times a day a devout 
Moslem will turn toward Mecca, a small city in 
Saudi Arabia, and will kneel to pray on a prayer 
rug. 

After many wars Mecca became the holy 
city of Islam. The creed and duties of Islam are 
rooted in simplicity. This simplicity has ac- 
counted for the spread of Islam around the 
world. Some of the practices of Islam are 
startling to people of the Western world. One 
of these is polygamy. In setting up the practice 
of polygamy, Mohammed asked that man treat 
each wife and family equally in care and affec- 
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tion. If he could not afford to take care of more 
than one, he should only take one wife. (For 
background for the teacher, The Great Re- 
ligions by Which Men Live by Floyd H. Rose 
and Tynette Hills, has several chapters on Islam. 
See Readings and Sources, p. 6:23.) 

Have pupils compare and contrast the 
role of women in Moslem society and in their 
own society. Do you think the role of women 
has changed much today in Islam from what 
it was many years ago? 

Point out some of the contemporary Afri- 
can leaders that are women. Angie Brooks, past 
president of the U.N. General Assembly, from 
Liberia is a good example. Many African 
women are leaving their native villages to get 
an education, some never to return. Do you 
think both men and women are becoming tired 
of tribal ways and are becoming more Western? 
If a person had a strong belief in Islam do you 
think he would forsake the ways of his religion 
for Western modernization? Why might some 
Africans, educated outside their small villages, 
not want to return? Why do you think some do 
return? 

Even though the Hausa tribe is the largest 
why do you think the Moslem leaders are usu- 
ally from the Fulani tribe? What action many 
years ago might account for this? 

Ask the pupils to give their own reasons 
why Moslem men wear white robes and the 
women are usually veiled. After they have 
speculated have them do research to verify 
these practices. 

Ask the pupils to study the pictures on 
pages 274 and 275. Have them contrast the way 
of life and dress style of the Hausa and the 
Fulani. 


LESSON 5 


WHAT IS A TRIBE? 
(p. 272) 


LESSON FOCUS: Criteria of a tribe or tribal 
membership 
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A tribe is a group of people with a com- 
mon heritage who act under a central authority. 
The main authority of a tribe is usually invested 
in a chief. Sometimes tribes are social groups 
made up of a series of families, classes or gen- 
erations. Some sociologists say that a tribe is a 
group that share four functions: (1) they share 
a purpose; (2) they interact with each other; 
(3) they are interdependent; and (4) they share 
certain meanings within their group but not 
with those outside their group. These functions 
make the tribal organization similar in some 
ways to that of a class or caste. 

As the pupils answer the last question on 
this page ask them to make sure their substitute 
word for “tribe” fits the criteria. 


LESSON 6 


PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH AND WEST 
(pp. 276-278) 


LESSON FOCUS: Westernization of people + 
Yoruban life + Customs + Religion 


As the pupils read the sections on the 
people of the Southern and Western regions 
they will note a definite contrast in the life 
style in these regions and the North. What are 
two important reasons for this contrast? 

Why would it be logical that the movement 
for Nigerian independence would start in the 
Western region? 

What is meant by the statement that this 
region (the Western region) is the most “West- 
ernized” region of the three? Be sure they 
understand that being Westernized refers to the 
adoption of the many facets of the life style 
(family life, clothing, education, etc.) of people 
from the Western world, specifically people in 
the United States and urban residents of West- 
ern Europe. 

As the pupils start reading about the 
Yorubans they will find a group of people very 
different from the Hausa-Fulani. These people 
are mostly city-dwellers. Their cities are more 
moder than many in Nigeria. With all the 


ae 


modern facilities seen in cities like Ibadan, why 
do many of the men travel to the country to 
farm the land every day? 

What advantages of city life make these 
people willing to travel the distance every day 
to work? 

Notice the differences in tribal groups as 
seen in the pictures on pages 274 and 277. Have 
students comment on the differences. 

Social Education, January 1970, has an ex- 
cellent article entitled “Introducing the World 
Population Crises to Secondary Social Studies 
Classes.” An inquiry-oriented instruction strategy 
of this type can be used for intermediate pupils 
also. The statistics and information will be of 
interest to the pupils. The following informa- 
tion is taken from this article. 

If the students are familiar with the popu- 
lation board in the Census Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D.C., you could make a world population 
board showing that in 1969, 3.9 babies were 
born every second while just under 1.7 people 
died. For the year about 127 million births oc- 
curred, with only 50 million deaths. This would 
increase the world population by 132 people 
per minute, 190,000 per day or 1.3 million peo- 
ple per week. The developing nations of Asia, 
Latin America and Africa have over twice the 
population of the developed nations of the 
world. Africa is now the third most populous 
continent after Asia and Europe. By the year 
2000, Africa is supposed to be the second. 

As basic concept which the pupils can 
understand is that the reduced rate of popula- 
tion growth in advanced (developed) nations 
is due to a transition from a high birthrate, 
high death rate culture (with low living stan- 
dards) to a low birthrate, low death rate cul- 
ture (with high living standards). Using these 
ideas as a conceptual framework, then have the 
pupils discuss the Nigerian population situation. 


(1) Is there a concern for overpopulation in 
Nigeria? 

(2) Do you think the Yorubans have a good 
reason for their high birthrate? 

(3) What suggestions could you give to help 
their high death rate? 


(4) If the high death rate was slowed down, 
how would this eventually slow the high 
birthrate? 

(5) How is the population explosion in de- 
veloping countries affecting the developed 
world? 

As the students read about the religion of 
the Yoruban people ask them to compare the 
basic beliefs with those of the Indian (in 
North and South America). In what ways are 
they similar? different? 

What holiday do we celebrate in the 
United States similar to the Yoruban harvest 
festivals? Is the reason for our Thanksgiving 
similar to theirs? 


LESSON 7 


PEOPLE OF THE EAST 
(pp. 278-280) 


LESSON FOCUS: Democratic form of gov- 
ernment * Little available farmland + Loyalty— 
to what? 


The Ibos have a different form of tribal 
rules than the other Nigerian tribes. Have pu- 
pils compare the democratic councils of Ibo 
villages with the chieftain rule of Hausa-Fulani 
cities. 

Have them look back at the map on page 
260 to see the vast forests that would block 
communication. How would these forest lands 
also affect land use? 

Note the role of women in the Ibo tribe. 
How is it similar and how is it different from 
that of the Hausa-Fulani or the Yoruba? 

An interesting discussion might arise after 
reading about the democratic council of the 
Ibo and reading the captions under the pictures 
on page 279. How can they operate under a 
democratic council and still have a king? 

The pupils might speculate on what 
would be necessary before Nigeria could de- 
velop a true spirit of nationalism. Ask them to 
organize a plan to help incorporate all the 
tribes into a united group of Nigerians. This 
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could be done in small groups and solutions 
compared. 

There seem to be many reasons to indicate 
that making a united Nigeria will be a difficult 
task. The following activity can be used with 
all the pupils or the more interested ones to 
reach a solution to this problem. Ask the pu- 
pils to set up a framework of unification for 
Nigeria taking into consideration the many lan- 
guages, tribal customs, and religious differences. 
Let them express any feasible ideas. This will 
be a good exercise in creativity and synthesis. 
This type of question has many possible ap- 
proaches and the pupils should be given free- 
dom to use divergent thinking. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 280) 


(1) Any three. Their way of life (tribal activ- 
ity); religion; mode of dress; holidays; 
place of women in society. 


(2) Because each tribe has its own language. 

(3) Life in the South is much freer and less 
regulated by traditions. People wear 
brightly colored clothes and jewelry. Life 
in the North is regulated by traditions of 
the past and religious practices of Islam. 
Mode of dress is devoid of bright colors. 
Women rarely go out in public. 

(4) Islam. Man is the supreme authority. 
Women are always subject to their hus- 
bands and rarely go out in public. Women 
speak only to their husbands. Their life is 
not colored by luxury and ornamentation. 

(5) Yorubans are mostly nature worshippers. (A 
few have converted to Christianity.) Their 
religion is called Animism. Their Gods are 
elements of nature such as the sun, earth, 
rain and the sky. They pray to the spirits 
of these elements to take care of their 
crops. They have a holiday similar to our 
Thanksgiving at harvest time. 


Chapter 3 A Historian Looks at Nigeria 


CONCEPTS 


Archaeology « Colonialism ¢ Monopoly e Slavery « Regionalism e Nationalism ¢ Independence 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. The affairs of human societies have historical precedents and consequences; events of the past 


influence those of the present. 


2. Human societies have undergone and are undergoing continual change in response to various 


forces about them. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling » Contrasting « Comparing « Interpreting « Applying « Analyzing « Synthesizing 


Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 


1. Discuss the British control of Nigeria. 
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2. Identify the problems involved in this control. 
3. Understand the difference between regionalism and nationalism. 
4. Point out conflicts that arose in the struggle for independence. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


The study of ancient Nigeria, colonial Nigeria, 
and independent Nigeria show three very dif- 
ferent pictures of one country. Since there are 
no written records of early Nigeria the historian 
has had to depend on the work of another 
scientist for his information. The archaeologist 
is the one who scientifically explores a region 
looking for clues of the past. He carefully ex- 
amines any material remains such as fossils, 
artifacts or monuments to get a clearer picture 
of the people and activities in the area where he 
is exploring. 

In looking into the history of Nigeria the 
historian has found that archaeological findings 
can tell him much about the early Nigerian 
villages and the lives of the early people. 

Records also give him information of the 
time of the Portuguese explorers in Nigeria. 
Slave trade and eventual British control of 
Nigeria tell their own story. Finally indepen- 
dence was achieved in 1960 and historians record 
the events that led to it and followed it. This 
chapter should present many interesting facts 
to the pupil as well as involve him in the life 
of some of Nigeria's leading citizens. 

The following quote details the contribu- 
tions of archaeology and history. It was taken 
from The African Past: Chronicles from Anti- 
quity to Modern Times, by Basil Davidson. 
(See Readings and Sources, p. 6-23.) 


“Modern archaeology throws light upon a 
distant and otherwise silent past. Extracts 
from two essays by writers of our own time 
accordingly open this section. The finding 
and fixing of the first Iron Age culture to be 
clearly assessable in West Africa—the Nok 
Culture of the Niger-Benue confluence lands 
—provides a starting point for much African 
history and the likely origins, as will be 


seen, of the high art of Ife and its neigh- 
bors. 

“Another wide river of information on pre- 
literate Africa flows from the tales and gene- 
ologies which African chiefs and others have 
learned and remembered of their past. But 
its waves and spates have to be ridden with 
care, for the dividing line between the haz- 
ards of genial invention and the safety of 
navigable fact is always difficult and some- 
times impossible to trace. Yet these remem- 
bered traditions must be admitted to the 
records of history. Even when their details 
are doubtful or merely fantastic, the general 
picture they offer can remain of potent 
value. Many traditions reach back usefully 
into the past, and the reconstruction of his- 
tory that is now going on takes due account 
of them, not seldom finding them surpris- 
ingly reliable.” 


The following excerpts will be of interest 
in the discussion of Chapter 3. These brief ac- 
counts of Early West Africa also have been taken 
from The African Past. 


BERNARD FAGG 
THE NOK CULTURE 


There can have been few archaeological 
discoveries made as a direct result of open- 
cast metal-mining which have given such a 
revealing and intimate picture of a com- 
pletely unsuspected yet widespread culture 
as those made at Nok, which is situated 
very close indeed to the geographical cen- 
ter of Nigeria. 

The discovery was only fully appreciated 
in 1944, when an exceptionally fine head in 
terra cotta was found twenty-five feet deep 
during tin-mining in the hills close to Jemaa. 
This was found to bear a striking stylistic 
resemblance to a small monkey’s head which 
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had been dug up many years before at Nok 
itself... . 

The area in which the Nok Culture has 
so far been found, and this we believe may 
be only a fraction of its actual distribution, 
has already spread to an area of three hun- 
dred miles by one hundred miles lying 
across the Niger and Benue Valleys, 
mostly north of the confluence. .. . 

[In 1956] we excavated two large cuts, or 
“paddocks,” in the area reserved for archaeo- 
logical research at Nok and in the second 
were successful in finding substantial pieces 
of truck wood in situ in the heart of the gray 
clay, in the youngest deposits in fact which 
had so far produced figurines. An analysis 
of these specimens gave the satisfactory date 
of approximately a.p. 200. Specimens from 
the gravels below in which figurine mate- 
rial was found gave a date of approxi- 
mately 900 B.c.... 

It is now therefore an acceptable hy- 
pothesis that the Nok Culture flourished at 
least during the latter half of the first millen- 
nium 3.c. and for some two centuries into 
the Christian era. How much later the style 
persisted it is not yet possible to say, but 
evidence is now building up indicating that 
the art style of the Nok Culture must have 
survived very much longer. . . . 

There is now every reason to hope that 
further finds both in the area of the Nok 
Culture and in more or less dateable deposits 
in Yorubaland, Benin and elsewhere on the 
West Coast will confirm the basic homo- 
geneity of so much of West African sculp- 
ture and its derivation from a traditional 
complex going back at least two thousand 
years, and at the same time will dispose of 
the widely held hypothesis that the Ife- 
Benin complex owes its style and inspira- 
tion to origins outside West Africa. 


FRANK WILLETT 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF 
SCULPTURE 


All the bronzes so far known from Ife 
(apart from some evidently recent work) are 
in the naturalistic style, of which far more 
numerous examples have survived in terra- 
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cotta. A study of the terra-cotta figures re- 
veals stylistic affinities with those of the Nok 
Culture, already known from a large part of 
Northern Nigeria, but probably in reality 
even more widespread. Radiocarbon samples 
from the type-site suggest that the terra- 
cotta figures began to be made some time 
after 900 B.c., probably by a neolithic or 
early metal-age people; and that the culture 
may have continued to produce terra-cottas 
after a.p. 200. . . . It looks very much as 
if the art of Ife developed from that of 
Nok. ... 

In Ife there are examples of terra-cottas 
which are almost certainly post-classical, and 
lead on to the modern Yoruba style. In due 
time we may hope to find more examples of 
terra-cottas to illustrate the stages of devel- 
opment from the Nok to the classical Ife 
style. Some of the sites which have pro- 
duced Nok terra-cottas- miay be substantially 
later than the type-site itself, whilst we know 
that the apogee of the naturalistic style at 
Ife was not later than the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The interval between these 
two dates represents a crucial phase in the 
history of most of the major peoples of 
Nigeria, to judge by traditions. In the case 
of the Yoruba, it seems likely that a small 
but influential group of people came into 
Nigeria during this period and established 
themselves as rulers over an indigenous 
iron-using population making Nok terra- 
cottas.... 

As yet there is no direct evidence of who 
these [newcomers] were, where they came 
from, or when. They seem to have come 
from the east or the northeast, possibly from 
Meroé, which collapsed in the early fourth 
century, or perhaps they came a few cen- 
turies later from Zaghawa or from Christian 
Nubia. The Yoruba migration legends, both 
those about their origin and those of dif- 
fusion within Nigeria, almost certainly re- 
fer only to the ruling group. 

Yoruba civilization appears therefore to 
be the result of a small intrusive ruling class, 
bringing ideas from outside, with a highly 
artistic indigenous population. The result- 
ing social pattern seems to have borne some 
resemblance to that of the City States of 
Ancient Greece, but the unique achievement 


of the Yoruba was to have possessed such 
an evolved urban civilization without the 
knowledge of writing. 


MUHAMMAD BELLO 
WHERE THE YORUBA CAME FROM 


Sultan Muhammad Bello (1779-1837) 
was one of a number of distinguished 
scholars and statesmen of the nineteenth- 
century Western Sudan. The English 
traveler Hugh Clapperton has left an engag- 
ing and probably characteristic portrait. 
“Saw the Sultan this morning,” Clapperton 
wrote (Journal of Second Expedition into 
the Interior of Africa from the Bight of 
Benin to Soccatoo, London, 1829, p. 198), 
“who was sitting in the inner apartment of 
his house, with the Arabic copy of Euclid 
before him, which I had given to him as a 
present. He said that his family had a copy 
of Euclid brought by one of their relations, 
who had procured it in Mecca; that it was 
destroyed when part of his house was burnt 
down last year; and he observed, that he 
could not but feel very much obliged to the 
king of England for sending him so valuable 
a present...” 





The country of Yoruba is extensive and 
has streams and forests and rocks and hills. 
There are many curious and beautiful things 
in it. The ships of Christians come there. 
The people of Yoruba are descended from 
the Bani Kan‘an and the kindred of Nimrud. 
Now the reason of their having settled in 
the west according to what we are told is 
that Ya‘rub ibn Qahtan drove them out of 
‘Iraq to westwards and they traveled be- 
tween Misr and Habash until they reached 
Yoruba. It happened that they left a por- 
tion of their people in every country they 
passed. It is said that the Sudanese who 
live up on the hills are all kindred; so also 
the people of Yauri are their kindred. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784) 
YORUBA TRADITIONS 


The origin of the Yoruba nation is in- 
volved in obscurity. Like the early history 


of most nations the commonly received ac- 
counts are for the most part purely legen- 
dary. The people being unlettered, and the 
language unwritten, all that is known is from 
traditions carefully handed down. 

The National Historians are certain fam- 
ilies retained by the King at Oyo whose 
office is hereditary; they also act as the 
King’s bards, drummers, and cymbalists. It 
is on them we depend as far as possible for 
any reliable information we now possess; 
but, as may be expected, their accounts 
often vary in several important particulars. 
We can do no more than relate the tradi- 
tions which have been universally accepted. 

The Yorubas are said to have sprung from 
Lamurudu, one of the Kings of Mecca, whose 
offspring were: Oduduwa, the ancestor of 
the Yorubas, the Kings of Gogobiri and of 
the Kukawa, two tribes in the Hausa country. 
It is worthy of remark that these two na- 
tions, notwithstanding the lapse of time 
since their separation and in spite of the 
distance from each other of their respective 
localities, still have the same distinctive tri- 
bal marks on their faces; and Yoruba trav- 
elers are free amongst them and vice versa, 
each recognizing each other as of one blood. 

At what period of time Lamurudu reigned 
is unknown, but, from the accounts given of 
the revolution among his descendants and 
their dispersion, it appears to have been a 
considerable time after Mahomet... . 

That the Yorubas came originally from 
the East there cannot be the slightest doubt, 
as their habits, manners and customs, etc., 
all go to prove. With them the East is Mecca 
and Mecca is the East. Having strong affini- 
ties with the East, and Mecca in the east 
looming so largely in their imagination, 
everything that comes from the East, with 
them, comes from Mecca; and hence it is 
natural to represent themselves as having 
hailed originally from that city. 


SABURI BIOBAKU 
YORUBA ORIGINS—A MODERN VIEW 


In our search for the origin of the Yoruba 
we ought to glance at the Kingdom of 
Meroe... . 
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The modem Yoruba themselves usually 
confused the Near East with Arabia and 
owing to the prestige of Islam locate their 
origin in Mecca. The probable place is 
Upper Egypt rather than the Yemen... . 

It is almost certain . . . that the Yoruba 
migrations from the Near East occurred 
between 600 and 1000 a.p. The Yoruba 
did not emigrate from their original homes in 
one mass exodus . . . [but] in successive 
waves which may be grouped into two major 
waves with an interval of about three hun- 
dred years in between... . 


LESSON 8 


THE STORY OF NIGERIA'S ANCIENT PAST 
(pp. 281-285) 


LESSON FOCUS: Archaeological findings - 
Early life + Life story through art + Early ex- 
plorations 


As each of the early villages and cities are 
studied have pupils locate them and speculate 
on how the inland cities were settled. How and 
why did these people travel so far inland? 

Make sure pupils understand the work of 
an archaeologist. They may want to do further 
reading on archaeological diggings in Nigeria. 

Pupils who wish to do so could research to 
find out how the archaeologist can determine 
when an object was made by its style and mate- 
rial and report on it to the rest of the class. 

Ask the pupils to describe terra-cotta and 
bronze. In art class they could design a statue 
that might have been found in Nok or Ife. 

Have the pupils find Benin on the map and 
see why many European travelers might have 
gone there very easily. 

Benin was a highly developed city in the 
fifteenth century. It can be compared to the 
cities of the Aztecs or Incas in Mexico and 
Latin America. Both had a system of monetary 
exchange and trade. 

Assume you were a Portuguese explorer in 
Benin in the fifteenth century. What would you 
tell your king about this impressive city to make 
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him send an ambassador back to Benin? (This 
would be a good role-playing exercise. ) 

Another research topic might be “walled 
cities.” Kano still retains part of its wall in the 
old section of town. What was the purpose of 
this wall? 

Many explorers stopped at the Port of 
Lagos to trade goods. British ships also stopped 
here. Britain decided that these products from 
Nigeria were worthwhile and did not want any 
other country coming in to trade with the 
Nigerians. How did she set up this control or 
monopolize all the Nigerian trade so that no 
other nation could trade directly with Nigeria? 
Did she do something similar when she tried to 
control the ports in the New World? What hap- 
pened in each instance? Which one was she 
able to control longer? 


LESSON 9 


NIGERIA AFTER EXPLORATION 
(pp. 285-287) 


LESSON FOCUS: Slave trade and traders e 
Colonialism ° British attack and control « British 
rule + The Nigerians protest an independent 
state 


Divide the class into two groups. Have one 
group write a letter about the New World as 
seen through the eyes of a merchant trader. 
Have the other group write a letter about the 
New World as seen through the eyes of a slave 
brought in chains to this strange land. Let 
pupils exchange letters and make comparisons 
about the two pictures of this new land. 

How must the slaves have felt about the 
coastal Nigerians who hunted them down to 
make them slaves? How did their feelings for 
these people differ from their feelings about the 
foreign slave traders? 

What effect do you think the practice of 
slave trading had on the future unification of 
Nigeria? Have they affected relationships with 
people outside Nigeria? Have they made a dif- 
ference particularly with the white man in 
Europe and the Americans? How? 





Have pupils define the word humani- 
tarian. Cite some examples of humanitarian ac- 
tion taking place in Nigeria and in the United 
States today. Give examples of humanitarian 
acts that could be done that are not yet being 
practiced. How does the United Nations work 
for more humane treatment of people? 

As the pupils study the picture on page 
287, have them speculate on what would have 
happened if loyalty went beyond tribal bonds 
to national bonds. 


LESSON 10 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 
(pp. 288-290, p. 291) 


LESSON FOCUS: Colonialism + Comparison 
of Africa in 1914, 1950, and at the present time 


In 1795 twenty-five year old Mungo Park 
set out on a journey to explore the Niger River. 
Sent by the British group, the African Associa- 
tion, Park’s task was to explore Africa so that 
the association could develop trade with African 
peoples. They felt that the Niger River would 
be a key factor in this plan. Convey this informa- 
tion to the pupils. If possible have pupils do re- 
search on Park (as well as others of the early 
explorers of Africa). 

Read the following passage to pupils: 


“Park’s return coincided with an upsurge of 
British interest in Africa and things African. 
Both the merchants, who wanted new 
markets, and the scholars, who wanted to 
complete their picture of the world, were 
eager to push expeditions forward into the 
continent. News of Park’s . . . trip spread, 
and attention was focused even more keenly 
on the eastward-flowing Niger River: it 
seemed to be the key to Africa’s mysterious 
heart.”* 


* From Exploration of Africa, by the Editors of Ho- 
rizon Magazine, (New York: American Heritage Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1963) pp. 17-22. 


Then discuss with pupils why Park might 
want to go to Africa. Why would the African 
Association be interested in developing trade? 
Discuss trade as a motivation and what its 
secondary results as a motivation and what its 
secondary results can be, for instance the devel- 
opment of countries, changed world relation- 
ships, ete. 

If pupils have studied Units 4 and 5, ask 
them to compare the early exploration of Africa 
with European relationships with India and the 
Middle East. 

Explain to pupils that the choice of the year 
1884 for the first map on p. 289 was not without 
reason. As Robert Rotberg points out in A 
Political History of Tropical Africa (See Read- 
ings and Sources, p. 6-23): 


“By 1884, the nations of Europe openly 
contemplated the wholesale conquest of the 
interior of tropical Africa. For reasons essen- 
tially diplomatic and mercantile, they indi- 
vidually sought places in what they assumed 
to be the lucrative African sweepstakes. 
Their peoples and their statesmen dreamed 
of the wealth and glory that African vic- 
tories might bring; some of the statesmen 
also hoped to use Africa as a foil with which 
to wage and win the battles of Europe 
itself. Indeed, from that time the fates of 
Africa and Europe remained mutually inter- 
twined in ways that occasioned the partition 
itself, the colonial interlude, and the even- 
tual recrudescence of indigenous national- 
IN gue 

With French support, [Otto von Bis- 
marck. Chancellor of Imperial Germany] 
convened the West African Conference at 
Berlin ostensibly in order to prevent an 
intra-European war for Africa. In a sense, 
he wanted the conferees to partition tropical 
Africa in Berlin rather than to scramble for 
its choice segments overseas. For thirteen 
weeks in 1884-85, the representatives of 
fourteen European nations and the United 
States therefore considered the establish- 
ment of freedom of commerce in the basin 
and mouth of the Congo River, freedom of 
navigation on both the Congo and Niger 
rivers, and a definition of what constituted 
effective occupation of African territory. 
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As one man pointed out in 1894: 


“The European governments have recently 
decided to take Africa from the Africans, 
so that this continent, in the latest maps, 
can be seen coloured red, white and blue 
according to the nation claiming the terri- 
tory. The African kings themselves, of 
course, were not consulted in these delibera- 
tions and they have had to submit.” 


The maps on page 289 show the number of 
countries that gained independence between 
1914 and 1950. Since 1950 at least thirty-five 
countries in Africa have achieved indepen- 
dence. A 1970 map of Africa will be a definite 
contrast to the map of 1950. What is the num- 
ber of independent states now? 

The book Africa by W. D. Allen (See Read- 
ings and Sources, p. 6:23) has a very good map 
and chart on the achievement of independence 
in Africa as well as other factual and informative 
material on Africa. 

While the pupils are comparing maps of 
Africa at these three periods of time, have them 
compare maps of Asia at the same times. Which 
continent achieved greater independence 
quicker? 

When the British decided to take control 
of Nigeria what factors made it impossible for 
her to do it in one movement? Why did each 
region of the country have to be a separate 
fight for control? 

What is a protectorate? (the relationship 
of a superior authority assumed by one power 
or state over a dependent one) 

Do you think most of the Nigerians wanted 
to come under British rule? Did they have 
much choice? 

How has the work of Samuel Ajayi 
Crowther helped many Africans? Try to find 
biographies of Crowther and other Africans 
who helped the people learn the ways of free- 
dom. 

A comparison between people like Crow- 
ther in Africa and Harriet Tubman, Solomon 
Northup, Frederick Douglass and others in the 
United States could be a good activity for the 
interested pupil. 
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LESSON 11 


NIGERIA AS A PROTECTORATE AND 
AS A NEW NATION 
(pp. 290-293) 


LESSON FOCUS: British control ¢ Protest 
Independence 


When the Europeans drew the borders 
among their territories and protectorates in 
Africa they did not keep in mind the tribal dif- 
ferences of the people. In Nigeria there were 
many different tribes trying to live under one 
rule. At the same time tribes such as the Hausa 
were spread over many different countries. By 
not keeping the people together the Europeans 
made their ruling job difficult and made life 
very confusing for the people. Each group of 
people was different in their ideas and in some 
cases had reason to resent other groups. 

Why did many Nigerians feel a stronger 
loyalty to their tribal group than to the na- 
tional government of Nigeria? 

How was the Nigerian protest against the 
British similar to that of Americans when we 
were under British rule? 

Explain to pupils the effect of World War 
II on African independence. As Rotberg points 
out: 


“The turmoil and the propaganda of World 
War II provided a climate of opinion and 
a range of new experience conducive to the 
rise of nationalism in tropical Africa. The 
stirring pronouncements of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Wins- 
ton S. Churchill, the appeal of General 
Charles de Gaulle, and the agitation in 
India and Palestine encouraged Africans of 
every station. The “Four Freedoms” became 
a household phrase. Moreover, African 
soldiers served with the Allied armies in 
Asia, North and northeastern Africa, and 
Europe. They fought . . . and returned 
home with a new sense of sef-respect.” 


Nigeria finally received her independence 
from Britain in 1960. The tribes tried to work 
together but found many difficulties. Discuss 


with pupils what they think were some of the 
main causes of trouble in Nigeria. Are these 
reasons still prominent today? 

Have the students write a generalization 
that will characterize the history of Nigeria. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


Pose the following questions to more ma- 
ture pupils: What kinds of goals does the 
United States have for itself? Where have we 
stated our goals (e.g. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence)? Are all of our goals as a nation 
written down? How else could you know what 
our goals are (e.g. by what we do)? Then give 
pupils copies of the following statement from 
Nnamdi Azikiwe’s oath of office when he was 
sworn in as the first Governor General in 1960. 


“Let us bind the nation’s wound and let us 
heal the breaches of the past so that in 
forging our nation there shall emerge on 
this continent a hate-free, fear-free, and 
greed-free people who shall be in the van- 
guard of a world task force whose assign- 
ment is not only to revive the stature of 
man in Africa but to restore the dignity of 
man in the world.” 


Ask pupils to consider, either in writing or 
in oral debate, whether Azikiwe’s goals are 
realistic ones for Nigeria today. Were they 
realistic in 1960? Pupils also might consider 
statements made in inaugural addresses made 
by American Presidents. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 293) 


(1) Only what they could lea from the ar- 
chaeologists’ discoveries of pottery, monu- 
ments and sculptures. 

(2) They outlawed transporting of slaves; in- 
creased trade and helped build transpor- 
tation routes. 

(3) The Europeans could acquire labor for 
New World plantations cheaply. 

(4) The tribal groups did not like being forced 
to function as one country. Many people 
felt they did not have adequate representa- 
tion in native councils; they were being 
treated as inferior to the Europeans in 
their own country, and educational oppor- 
tunities were limited. 

(5) This newspaper was instrumental in help- 
ing to achieve Nigerian independence. 


Chapter 4 A Political Scientist Looks at Nigeria 


CONCEPTS 


Tradition and change « Government e National unity « Regionalism ¢ Civil war 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. The decisions, laws and policies that are made by a particular society are based upon the 


values, beliefs and traditions of that society. 


2. A nation whose government does not reflect the basic beliefs of any substantial part of the 


population is susceptible to internal discord. 
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PROCESSES 


Recalling « Classifying « Interpreting « Applying « Analyzing « Synthesizing « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 4, pupils will be able to: 


1. Compare the structure of the government of Nigeria with their own, basing the comparison 
on heads of government, methods of election, and the part played by the governed in each case. 

2. List the factors that led to the Biafran Civil War. 

3. Hypothesize about how the outcome of the war has affected the Nigerians and the Eastern 


Nigerians (the Biafrans). 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Nigeria attained independence from Britain on 
October 1, 1960. It became a republic in 1963. 
The republic was a federation of autonomous 
regions, each with its own legislature, cabinet, 
and premier. The federal government was 
headed by a prime minister. He was responsible 
to the lower house of parliament, the elected 
segment of the legislature. The chief of state 
is the president of the republic. 

There were many tribal rivalries and these 
eventually led to a civil war. The Northern 
region dominated the government since they 
were the largest. On May 30, 1967, the Eastern 
region seceded from Nigeria and proclaimed 
itself the Republic of Biafra. After thirty long 
months of fighting the civil war was over. The 
Biafrans had lost. Yakuba Gowan, head of state, 
declared Nigeria once more a united country. 
The next few years will be hard years for 
Nigeria. Will the wounds of war and disunity 
be healed? Can Nigeria’s present twelve states 
function as a country whose cry is unity? 


LESSON 12 


AN EMERGING NATION—NIGERIA 
(pp. 294-300) 


LESSON FOCUS: Nationwide planning + 
Formation of government + National unity: A 
hope for the future 
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Knowing the geographic and societal back- 
ground of Nigeria, what steps should be taken 
to try to insure national unity? 

Tribal or regional rivalry prevents nation- 
wide activities at the present time in Nigeria. 
The many languages of the people hinder the 
operation of a national communication network. 
Without these activities can a united country 
develop? Why do many Nigerians feel the use 
of the English language is unfair as the govern- 
mental language? Do all the people learn 
English? Why was it adopted as the national 
language while they were still a British protec- 
torate? 

The balance of the old and new is a prob- 
lem facing many countries, both developing 
and developed. How can a country have both? 

Why are both necessary? Cite examples in 
the United States where this problem is being 
faced. Has it caused problems? What are we 
doing about it? 

If the pupils fail to bring it out, suggest 
the similarities between Nigeria’s balance of 
old and new and our youth culture problems— 
youth vs. establishment; youth running for high 
political offices; and youth retreating from or- 
ganized government to form their own society. 

Can any government really ever satisfy the 
people? the majority of the people? 

Have the pupils compare the federal sys- 
tem of government of Nigeria with our national 
government in the United States. 


Nigeria U.S. Equivalent 


Federal capital 
Head of state 
Parliament 
Upper house 
Lower house 


State Premier 


How are political parties formed in 
Nigeria? How are they formed in the United 
States? 

Why is there such a strong similarity in the 
outward appearance of the governments of the 
two countries? (Both were influenced by 
Britain.) 

The minority groups in Nigeria were those 
who did not belong to the major tribe in the 
area. In what ways does this compare to the 
situation in the United States? 

In your opinion was the central govern- 
ment right in staying out of state or local prob- 
lems (p. 298) or should it have tried to help 
the local minorities? State some reasons why 
you think the central government did not inter- 
fere in local politics. 

In reality, did the central government have 
powers similar to those of our President or was 
it a “figurehead” government set up as a central 
clearinghouse for ideas, the publication of 
directives, and for carrying out the wishes of 
powerful regional leaders? Explain your an- 
swer. 

State reasons why the items necessary for 
development of national unity did not interest 
the Northemers. Remember the geographic 
factors that make up the Northern region. 

Why was the Mid-Western region created 
in 1963? 

Study the pictures on page 299. How are 
the activities pictured helping to bring about 
national unity? 


LESSON 13 


NIGERIA’S ECONOMY 
(p. 295) 


LESSON FOCUS: Study of charts: exports 
and imports of Nigeria 


Study the figures on page 295. What does 
the first chart tell you about Nigeria’s economy 
since the majority of exports are connected with 
agricultural occupations? 

To plan for industrial growth many factors 
must be considered. Is suitable land available? 
Are trained people available to train others to 
operate in industry? Are there natural resources 
at the land site that can be processed? Is the 
end product marketable? Is there an available 
transportation system near enough to transport 
the product to other states, countries and na- 
tions? 

These are only a few of the considerations 
pupils might bring up while working on the 
last question. Be sure to have them explain all 
possible considerations while working on this 
question. 


LESSON 14 


TROUBLE IN NIGERIA 
(pp. 300-302) 


LESSON FOCUS: Revolution in 1966 + Civil 
War—1967 + Emergence of Biafra »+ Armistice 
and rebuilding of a nation 


Why was it natural that Northerners dom- 
inated the government in the years immediately 
following independence? Was the capital in the 
Northern region? 

Think back on some of the characteristics 
enumerated in Chapter 2 about the Hausa, 
Fulani, Yorubas, and Ibos. What reasons can 
you give for the lack of unity between the 
Hausa-Fulani groups and the Ibos? 

What activities and practices of the cen- 
tral government led to the overthrow in Jan- 
uary, 1966? 
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The Southerners did not stay in power very 
long (about six months). The Northerners were 
gathering their forces for a counterattack. They 
did not like the Southern and Western armies 
ruling all of Nigeria. The Northerners over- 
threw the government again and killed many 
Ibo army officers. Those who were not caught 
in the massacre fled to the East. Why didn't 
they move to the West? 

General Gowan was made prime minister. 
One of the first actions he took was to divide 
Nigeria into twelve states. Three of these states 
were to be made from the East, the home of the 
Ibos. The Ibos did not want to be divided so 
they took action. They seceded from the Re- 
public of Nigeria and declared themselves a 
separate nation—Biafra. General Gowan ordered 
an attack to stop the secession of Biafra and to 
preserve the national unity of Nigeria. Thus 
began the Civil War. 

The capital of Biafra, Enugu, fell shortly 
after the war began. The Northerners had a 
better-trained army than the Biafrans and by 
the time the war ended (30 months) the nation 
of Biafra had been reduced to a small fraction 
of its former size. Do you think Nigeria as a 
whole was affected by the war and in what 
way? 

After the outbreak of fighting in Nigeria 
many outside countries took sides. The United 
States remained neutral, or took no sides. Many 
private organizations in the U.S. sent food to 
Biafra but our government sent neither money 
nor military supplies to Nigeria or Biafra. Do 
you agree with the United States’ stand or 
should we have taken sides? Explain your an- 
swer. List one or two times in our history when 
the United States took sides in a war in a for- 
eign country. 


LESSON 15 


WOLE SOYINKA 
(p. 301) 


LESSON FOCUS: Fine arts in Nigeria ° 
Theme of traditional ways and modern methods 
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Wole Soyinka is a Nigerian playwright. 
Why do you think the theme of much of Soyin- 
ka’s work is the traditional versus the modern? 

If you were Soyinka what are some of the 
things you would do to work for Nigerian unity? 
How would you combine the best of the old 
and new worlds to help Nigeria? 

Discuss with pupils why a person who has 
acquired an education would be. “set apart” 
from his people. If the class has studied Unit 4, 
compare the effects of education in India (see 
text pages 195 and 202-203). 


CONCLUSION 


You might conclude your study of Nigeria 
by discussing the fact that Africa was once 
thought of by Westerners as the “dark conti- 
nent.” Point out that this description came not 
because the skin of most Africans was darker 
than that of the Europeans, but rather because 
the vast African continent was unexplored and 
unknown. Ask pupils how they would describe 
Africa today. How would they describe Ni- 
geria? 

The geographer, sociologist, historian and 
political scientist have pointed out the vast dif- 
ferences that exist in land, people, life, and 
views of government. It is a difficult task to 
unite into one country the different tribes with 
all their different languages, mores, religious 
beliefs and customs. Achieving cultural under- 
standing is not easy when the major tribes have 
memories rooted in the past and customs per- 
petuated in the present. 

When pupils complete this unit of work on 
Nigeria, they will have seen the nation and its 
people through the eyes of four different social 
scientists. In conclusion ask pupils to describe 
the major considerations of each social scien- 
tist in viewing Nigeria. What assets and what 
problems does each see? Are there any prob- 
lems which are dealt with by all or several of 
the social scientists? 

As a means of combining the views of the 
social scientists have the students discuss the 


i itt 


effect of the Biafran Civil War on the growing 
population problem. How are the many refu- 
gees going to be cared for? Where will the 
finances and material come from to rebuild the 
Eastern region? This could be a topic for a les- 
son in debate and discussion techniques. 

In conclusion you may want to read to 
pupils all or parts of the material quoted below. 
In May of 1963 thirty-two independent nations 
gathered in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, for the 
African Unity Conference. At that conference a 
charter for African unity was drawn up and ac- 
cepted. The preamble to that charter is quoted 
below. Discuss with pupils what they think 
about the thoughts expressed in this preamble. 
Do they feel that these are good ideas? realistic 
ideas? From their study, do they feel that these 
ideas are being put into practice in Nigeria 
today? Are those that are not specifically related 
to Africa put into practice in the United States 
today? If not, what could be done to put them 
into practice? 


Addis Ababa, 25 May 1963 


We, the Heads of African States and Gov- 
ernments assembled in the city of Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia; 

CONVINCED that it is the inalienable right 
of all people to control their own destiny; 

conscious of the fact that freedom, 
equality, justice, and dignity are essential 
objectives for the achievement of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the African peoples; 

conscious of our responsibility to harness 
the natural and human resources of our 
continent for the total advancement of our 
peoples in spheres of human endeavour; 

INSPIRED by a common determination to 
strengthen understanding and cooperation 
among our states in response to the aspira- 
tions of our peoples for brotherhood and 
solidarity, in a large unity transcending 
ethnic and national differences; 

CONVINCED that, in order to translate this 
determination into a dynamic force in the 
cause of human progress, conditions for 
peace and security must be established and 
maintained; 

DETERMINED to safeguard and consolidate 


the hard-won independence as well as the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of our 
states, and to fight against neo-colonialism 
in all its forms; 

DEDICATED to the general progress of 
Africa; 

PERSUADED that the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, to the principles of which 
we reaffirm our adherence, provide a solid 
foundation for peaceful and positive cooper- 
ation among states; 

DESIROUS that all African states should 
henceforth unite so that the welfare and 
well-being of their peoples can be assured; 

RESOLVED to reinforce the links between 
our states by establishing and strengthen- 
ing common institutions; 

HAVE agreed to the present Charter. * 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 303) 


(1) Tribal and regional loyalty. 

(2) a. Federal system of government—power 
was divided between the central govern- 
ment in Lagos and three regional govern- 
ments which correspond to the geographic 
and tribal divisions. 

b. Central government has authority over 
national and international affairs. 

c. Regional government is responsible for 
local affairs—schools, roads, etc. 

(3) People tend to put regional interests before 
national interests. There were few common 
interests between regions. 

(4) Trade unions and the use of the English 
language. 

(5) A revolution and eventually a civil war. 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(p. 303) 


There are often no direct answers to these 
questions. Instead reference points in the unit 
are indicated so the pupils can synthesize the 


* From Which Way Africa? By peel Davidson (Balti- 


more: Penguin Books, 1967) p 
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material presented and use divergent thinking. 
If both teacher and pupil have a working 
knowledge of the material presented many dif- 
ferent approaches can be taken in answering 
these questions. 


(1) Have pupils refer to Chapter 1 (p. 261) 
for geographic differences; Chapter 2 (pp. 
270, 273, 276, 278) for social and tribal 
differences and (pp. 271, 273, 278, 280) for 
religious differences. The answers to the 
last part of the question will vary. 

(2) Reference: Chapters 2, 3, and 4. The dif- 
ferences explained in the first question can 
be used as the base for this question. The 
effect of these differences on independence 
is brought out on pp. 292-93 in Chapter 3 
and p. 300 in Chapter 4. The differences 
could strengthen a nation by allowing free- 
dom to choose different geographic and 
social regions within the country to live 
and work for the nation. Have the pupils 
compare the variety of life styles in Nigeria 
with those in the U.S. and show how our 
variations have helped to make a strong 
nation. 

(3) Reference: Chapters 2, 3, and 4. National 
loyalty is discussed in Chapter 2 (p. 280); 
Chapter 3 (p. 292); and Chapter 4 (pp. 
298, 300). The answers will vary according 
to pupil opinion. 

(4) Reference: Chapter 4 (p. 296). In addi- 
tion, outside reading on British and Nige- 
rian governments will be necessary in order 
to show the difference between the two 
governments. 

(5) Reference: Chapter 1 (p. 265); Chapter 4 
(pp. 294, 300). Remind pupils a system 
of locks and canals was discussed in Chap- 
ter 1. A unification of language would aid 
communications. This ultimately points to 
the necessity of a more extensive educa- 
tional system. Answers to the last part of 
the question will vary, however educational 
reform should be listed as an aid to unifica- 
tion. 
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READINGS AND SOURCES 
FOR PUPILS 


1. Buckley, Peter H. Okolo of Nigeria (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1962). 


Actual photographs by the author illustrate 
this highly readable and realistic story of an 
Ibo boy in Nigeria. 


2. Courlander, Harold. The King’s Drum and 
Other African Stories (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Jovanovitch, 1962). 


An excellent collection of folk tales from 
different African tribes. 


3. Forman, Brenda-Lu and Harrison Forman. 
The Land and People of Nigeria (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1964). 


A well-organized, comprehensive introduc- 
tion to Nigeria, this well illustrated book 
discusses history, geography, peoples, govern- 
ment and customs. 


4. Kittler, Glenn D. Let’s Travel in Nigeria and 
Ghana (Chicago: Children’s Press, 1966). 


This book contains excellent pictures with 
accompanying text discussing cultural and geo- 
graphical features of the two nations. 


5. Okafor-Omali, Dilim. A Nigerian Villager in 
Two Worlds (London: Faber and Faber, 
1965). 


The author describes his father’s life in an 
Eastern Nigerian village at the first part of this 
century. This book, generally recommended for 
better readers, presents a mature and fascinat- 
ing account of the difficulties in reconciling the 
traditional attitudes with new values. 


6. Watson, Jane W. Nigeria: Republic of A 
Hundred Kings (Scarsdale, N.Y.: Garrard, 
1967). 


Five very easy-to-read but informative 
stories describe life in Nigeria’s villages and her 
cities. Also contains a valuable history section. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Bohannan, Paul. Africa and the Africans 
(New York: Natural History Press, 1964). 


An excellent survey of African geography, 
history, and culture by an eminent anthro- 
pologist. 


2. Davidson, Basil. A Guide to African History 
(New York: Doubleday & Co.) A Zenith 
paperback. 


A brief overview of African history from 
prehistoric to present times. 


3. Hughes, Langston, ed. An African Treasury 
(New York: Pyramid Publications ). 


This treasury of writings on Africa contains 
the works of thirty-five African writers. Their 
subjects range from social and political essays 
to stories from tribal folklore. 


4. LIFE series. The Land and Wildlife of 
Africa and Tropical Africa. (New York: 
Time, Inc.) 


These beautiful books provide valuable text 
for the teacher’s use and excellent photographs 
which are both enlightening and educational 
for pupil and teacher alike. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


Allen, W. D. Africa (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Fideler Co., 1968). 

Davidson, Basil. The African Past: Chronicles 
from Antiquity to Modern Times (New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1964). 

——— Which Way Africa? (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1967). 

Horizon Magazine, the editors of. Exploration 
of Africa (New York: American Heritage 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1963). 

Rose, Floyd H. and Tynette Hills. The Great 
Religions By Which Men Live (New York: 
Crest Books, 1959). 

Rotberg, Robert. A Political History of Tropical 
Africa (New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovano- 
vich, 1965). 


SOURCES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 


Information Center on Children’s Cultures, 
United States Committee for UNICEF, 311 
East 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. This 
group offers, among other services a list of 
printed materials about Africa for children. The 
list is annotated and is organized by topic. The 
price is $1.00, prepaid. 
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UNIT 6 VISUAL: Ask pupils if they know what these men are doing 


(picking palm kernels). 


NIGERIA 














Before people could read and write, they recorded their 
history in their legends. These legends were passed along by 
word of mouth from generation to generation. When we want 
to learn about ancient peoples, it is often very useful and 
interesting to learn their legends. 

Here is a Hausa legend that explains how the people came 
from the Middle East and settled in Nigeria. It confirms 
archaeological data that places the origins of the Hausa (a tribe 
of people you will read about in this unit) in the Middle East. 

“Bawo was the grandson of the King of Baghdad (a city 
in what is now the country of Iran in the Middle East). He 
traveled to the city of Daura (in what is now Northern Ni- 
geria). There he found a serpent which guarded the town’s 
well and prevented the people from getting water there. He 
killed the serpent. He was given the daughter of the queen 
in marriage as his reward. They had seven children who be- 
came the kings of the seven ancient Hausa states.” 


REFERENCE: Have pupils refer to Unit 5, The Middle East, 


for early Moslem history and location of Iran. 


A Geographer Looks at Nigeria 


The continent of Africa, second in 
size only to Asia, stretches some 5000 
miles from north to south and about 4600 
miles from east to west. Africa is roughly 





three times as large as the United States, 
including Alaska. Much of this huge con- 
tinent lies near the Equator and is there- 
fore warm and humid all year round. 


* SUGGESTION: If you have a set of comparative continent transparencies, show pupils the size of 
Africa compared to other continents. If not have pupils trace Africa on map, cut it out and compare 


with other continents. 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 6:3. 


The Geographic Regions of Nigeria 


The western part of Africa forms a 
large bulge which turns sharply southward 
along the Gulf of Guinea Nigeria is on the 
southern coast of the bulge, a little north 
** of the Equator. It is a hot land where the 
seasons are marked less by variations in 
temperature than by changes in the 
amount of rain. The rain comes mainly 
during the months from May through Oc- 
tober. The other half of the year is the dry 
season. In the south along the coast, rain- 


fall may measure as much as 150 inches 


in a year, while the average rainfall in the 
northern part of the country may be as 
little as 20 inches a year. 


**SUGGESTION: Have pupils compare seasonal change 
and rainfall in Nigeria to that of your own location. 


How does Nigeria’s climate compare 
to the climate where you live? 


Because of these differences in the 
amount of rainfall, the coast is a hot, wet, 
dense forest, while the northern part of 
Nigeria is almost in the Sahara Desert. 


Differences Nigeria is a large country 
with a population of over 60 million peo- 
ple. It is larger than Texas and almost as 
large as Alaska. As you can see from the 
map on the next page two rivers cross 
Nigeria and form a “Y” shape. These 
rivers are the Niger, and its chief tribu- 
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VISUAL: Make sure pupils understand inset map. Have them study legend, locate rivers and 
cities, and compare size of geographic regions. 
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tary, the Benue. There are three separate 
geographic regions of land—the North- 
ern, the Western, and the Eastern—each 
with distinctive geographic and climatic 
conditions. The people of the different 
regions live different kinds of lives, they 
eat different foods, live in different kinds 
of houses, speak different languages and 
work at different occupations. As you will 
see on the map, there is a fourth region, 
the Mid-Western, which was set up for 
political reasons. 


Where Palm Trees Grow Along the coast 
and in the Eastern region of Nigeria, thick 
forests of palm trees cover the land. These 
palms grow well in a hot, rainy climate. 
Palm oil is very important to the economy 
of Nigeria. Nigeria exports palm oil and 
palm kernels in large quantities. The oil 
from the kernels is widely used in Nigeria 


itself to make soap, margarine, and 


candles. 


= a 











The houses in the top and center photographs 
on this page were built using the local mater- 
ials of each area. From looking at the houses, 
what can you te/l about the areas in which the 
houses were built? The bottom photograph 
shows a new housing development built in the 
city of Lagos. What do you think might have 
determined the materials that the builders of 
the houses in Lagos chose to use? 


7 Tere My . al rt 
VISUAL: When pupils discuss the tof 
a 


pictures, they should notice the en 





there wood available? Is there soil to n 
oe) 





ls the area wet or dry? How does this a 





ee ae beh 
the houses are built?) Be sure pupils d 


last question in the caption. 

















8 VISUAL: As pupils study picture, make sure they know 
§ meaning of words mortar and pestle. Ask: Do you know of 
anyone today in the United States who uses a mortar and 
pestle? (chemist, pharmacist, etc.) Why do you think the 
Nigerians still use this method of extracting palm oil? 





The people of the south use almost 
every part of the palm tree. They extract 
juice from its stalks to make palm wine, 
a popular beverage. They use its stalks to 
build their houses, and they use its large 
leaves to make thatched roofs. The palm 
leaf roofs allow the heavy rain to run off 
easily during the rainy season and also 
help to keep the houses cool by provid- 
ing protection against the terribly hot 


sun. 


* SUGGESTION: Ask: Which house shown on page 261 is in 
the south. 


The Western Region In the Western re- 
gion, away from the coast, the climate is 
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Palm oil has always been an important product 
in Nigeria, even before the nation began to ex- 
port it in large quantities. Even today, palm oil 
is taken from the palm kernals in the tradi- 
tional manner, seen in the photograph here. 
A young girl uses a giant mortar and pestle to 
pound the palm kernels. In the background, 
another worker pours the palm oil into a large 
container. 


a little cooler and drier. This climate is 
suitable for cocoa trees, and cocoa farming 
is the main occupation of the people here. 
The trees are tended on small family 
farms. Cocoa is grown almost entirely as 
an export product. The farmer sells the 
beans which are then shipped overseas to 
be processed into chocolate and cocoa 
powder. “SUGGESTION: Ask: Why do you think the 


Nigerians do not process the cocoa 
themselves? 


The Northern Region 
away from the coast into the Northern 


As one moves 


region, the land rises slowly to form a 
plateau. (See map on page 260.) Here there 
is much less rain and therefore not many 
trees. The land is covered with grass 
which turns bright green during the rainy 
season and becomes parched and brown 
during the dry season. Occasional clumps 
of trees break the wide expanse of grass- 
land. In this region peanuts are grown as 
the main crop for export. Peanuts are also 
called “ground nuts” because the nuts 
grow under the ground. 


*** NOTE: Make sure pupils know what a plateau is. 


Show them a physical map so they can see the 
elevation change. 


* 


Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 6:4 
Farming Throughout Nigeria, farmers 
grow most of their own food. In the 
southern part of the country, the chief 
food crop is yams, a kind of sweet potato. 
A southern Nigerian is likely to eat yams 
every day, usually as foo-foo, a dish made 
of mashed yams flavored with spices. 
Farmers of the Eastern and Western re- 
gions grow vegetables and fruits such as 
corn, bananas, cassava, and pawpaws. In 
the Eastern region, where there is plenty 
of moisture, rice is grown. 

The people of the south eat dried 


fish, but they hardly ever have meat. 


VISUAL: Ask: What in the picture tells you this 


is an area of plenty of rain? 


The farm boy below carries rice from his father’s field, to be used for his fam- 


“SUGGESTION: Have pupils look up material on the 


tsetse fly. ls there any area in North America where 
it would thrive? 


Cattle in southern Nigeria are killed by 
a disease called sleeping sickness which is 
spread by the tsetse fly. The tsetse fly ’ 
thrives in the wet, hot, forest region. 

The Nigerians of the north grow 
wheat and millet and care for herds of 
cattle and goats. They are the only people 
in Nigeria who eat meat in quantity. 
Cattle thrive here because there are large 
areas of grassy land where the cows can 
graze. Also, the tsetse fly does not breed 
in the cooler, drier climate. 

Since the Northern region is mainly 


grassland with very few trees, the people 
VISUAL: Ask: What do the stacks of peanuts pictured 


below remind you of? Why do you think they are stacked 


this way? 


ily’s meals. The bags being stacked in the other photograph contain peanuts 


that will be sold to other countries. 
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cannot build their houses of wood. Their 
dwellings are made of dried mud instead. 
A hot, dry wind called the Harmattan 
NOTE: blows from November until March. It 


Have 


oupils ries the mud until it is as hard as stone. 


contrast 


this with the We have seen that agriculture is very 
Adobe 
used by 


Spanish vide themselves with food and to provide 


and Americ 


indians. crops to sell to the rest of the world. Palm 


important to Nigeria. People farm to pro- 


oil and kernels, peanuts, cocoa, rubber, 
tobacco, and cotton are sold so that Ni- 
geria can buy what it needs from abroad. 
CONCEPT: Progress and productivity 
Manufacturing Although Nigeria pro- 
duces mainly agricultural and mineral raw 
materials, manufacturing is beginning to 
be important to the country’s economy. 
Nigeria now refines some of its own pe- 
troleum at Port Harcourt. The Northern 
region has many peanut processing fac- 
tories, while the Southern region has fac- 
tories which extract palm oil. There are 
cigarette factories, plants in which fruits 
are canned, and factories which make 
plywood and veneer. Nigerians expect 
that industry will play an increasing role 
in the country’s future. 


Are people more prosperous when 
there is industry in their country? Why? 
Are there any disadvantages in having a 
large amount of industry? 


CONCEPT: River system 


Rivers We have seen that the land of 
Nigeria varies widely in climate, agricul- 
tural produce, and natural resources. As 
you look back at the map on page 260, 
you can perhaps see how important its” 
rivers are in providing communication 


and transportation within the country. 
Nigeria in fact has the largest system of 
navigable inland waterways in Africa. it” 


is possible to travel great distances inland 
by boat. The large rivers connect many 
small villages. Fleets of boats on the Niger 
and the Benue Rivers carry cargo long 
distances. They bring cocoa and palm 
kernels to Lagos, which is the chief port 
of Nigeria. From here the products can be 
shipped to other countries. 

Cargo is carried in flat-bottomed 
barges, specially designed so that they can 
carry heavy loads without going aground 
in shallow waters. The barges are pushed 
by tugboats. 

The rivers of Nigeria become valua- 
ble sources of electric power when dams 
are built. The largest dam in Nigeria has 
been built on the Niger River at Kainji in 
the Northern region. The Kainji Dam gen- 
erates enough electricity to supply the 
needs of the entire country. Electric 
power lines connect the power plant at 
the Kainji Dam with most of the major 
cities in Nigeria. 


“SUGGESTION: If pupils live near a large river, have them compare its importance in 
264 transportation and communication to the Niger River. 
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**SUGGESTION: Have pupils find out what is the largest system of navigable 
inland waterways in the United States. 





VISUAL: Are there large cities near each population 
cluster? What is the Nigerian capital? How is it shown 
on the map? 


Look at the map to see where the 
areas of greatest population are. From 
what you have read about the three geo- 
graphic regions of Nigeria, can you give 
some reasons why the people live where 
they do? Are the reasons the same for 
each region of heavy population? What 
are some reasons for a very small popu- 
lation in some areas? Do you believe the 
population will remain clustered in some 
areas or do you think the situation might 
change? What could cause such a change? 


Describe some of the ways that you 
use electric power. How would your life 
be different without electricity? What 
changes would you expect to take place 


when electric power is extended to all of 
SUGGESTION: Ask: How will these 


changes affect Nigerians? 


Nigeria? 
CONCEPT: Technology 

The Kainji Dam does more than sup- 
ply power for Nigeria. It has added a 58 
mile long artificial lake to the geography 
of the country. This lake will soon be the 
center of the fishing industry. It will also 
provide water for irrigation so that cattle 
farms and agricultural areas can be devel- 
oped. By utilizing a system of locks, it will 
make the Niger River navigable through- 
out its entire length. 
SUGGESTION: Ask: Why will locks make the river 


more navigable? 





How will the Nigerians divert the 
water from the new lake into the fields? 
What is the source of the water you drink? 


Transportation Transportation by river 
cannot be used all year round. The Niger 
and Benue are only navigable during the 
rainy season. In the dry season, their water 
levels drop and they become too shallow 
for boats. In the rainy season some of the 
small rivers flow too fast for small boats 
to travel on them in safety. 

Lagos, the transportation center, is 
also the capital of Nigeria. It is located on 
the Atlantic Ocean and handles most of 
Nigeria’s trade with other countries. It is 
also the country’s chief industrial center. 
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The many faces of transportation 
in Nigeria: On the opposite page, 
a plane refuels at the airport in 
Lagos, a train passes through a 
village and freighters move into 
Lagos harbor. On this page, 
boats on the Niger River carry 
trade goods, and Nigerians in 
downtown Lagos use both their 
heads and cars to transport 
goods. What do these pictures 
te// you about modern and tradi- 
tional transportation in Nigeria? 








a 





Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 6:5. 
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* SUGGESTION: Extend this activity to have pupils interview someone they know who works ina store. They 
might compare the number of foreign items with American items stocked by the store. 


Which country is more crowded? Can you think of any reasons 
to explain this? 

What products does the United States export? What do we import. 
What foreign products does your family use? 

What products does Nigeria export? What do you think they 
import? 


* 


Is it better for a country to export more than it imports? Why? 
SUGGESTION: Why does the United States both import and export so much? 








(Lesson 2, cont'd.) 
CONCEPT: Natural Resources 


Use of Nigeria’s Natural Resources As 
Nigeria continues its economic develop- 
ment, it will be increasingly concerned 
with use of its valuable natural resources. 
Rubber plantations and oil refineries are 
growing rapidly. Agricultural productivity 
will be increased. Transportation systems 
will be expanded as new railroads, new 
bridges, new docks, new roads are built. 


You have seen some of the ways in 
which Nigeria is using new methods and 
ideas to develop its resources and improve 
its lands. How will this progress change 
the lives of the Nigerians? Do you think 
a country’s progress ever reaches a limit? 
Has our country satisfied all its needs? 


REFERENCE: Refer to Guide, pages 6:4 —6°5 for 


Space Age information concerning natural resources. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Why is the oil of the palm tree im- 
portant to Nigeria’s economy? 

2. Describe some of the ways in which 
Nigerians earn their living. 

3. Describe one kind of house Nigerians 
build. What kind of weather influ- 
ences their choice of building mate- 
rials? 


4, What differences are there between * 


what southern Nigerians raise on their 
land and what northern Nigerians 
raise? 

5. Nigeria is a developing nation. Which 
parts of its development would interest 
a geographer and an economist? 


*SUGGESTION: Ask: Why do these differences exist? 


Do such differences in crop production exist between 


areas in the United States? Why? 
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A Sociologist Looks at Nigeria 


Chapter 





CONCEPT: Variations in culture, language, and religious practices 


Nigeria, with over 60 million people, 
has the largest population of any African 
nation. Its many people have always had 
many different traditions and customs and 
religions. In recent times, even more vari- 
ations have been added to their culture. 
Some groups live as their ancestors did. 
The lives of others have been changed by 
their contact with Europeans. 


Why does a group of people change 
when new groups move in? Could a new 
group of people enter a country and not 


Although there are many different 
peoples in Nigeria, we may simplify things 
if we speak of the four largest groups, the 
Hausa, the Fulani, the Yoruba and the Ibo. 
As the map on the next page shows, each 
of these groups lives in a different part of 
Nigeria. The Hausa and Fulani are mostly 
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affect the traditions, customs, and religions 
of its people? SUGGESTION: Ask: Would this be 


a good thing? A bad thing? Explain in what ways it 
would be good? bad? 


Nigerians speak many different lan- 
ages. The official language of the country 


is English, but over 250 other distinct 
languages and dialects are spoken. 


Suppose the people of California 
spoke a different language from the one 
used in your state. What problems would 
you have if you wanted to conduct busi- 
ness or take a vacation in California? 


*CONCEPT: Many languages may affect the unity 
of a country. 


in the north, the Yoruba are in the west, 
and the Ibo are in the east. 

Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 6:7. 

People of the North You have learned 
that there are great differences between 
the north and south of Nigeria. The north 
is mountainous and dry. It borders the 


VISUAL: Compare size of tribal locations. Ask: Which 
is largest? Which has the most large cities? 


desert. The south is hot and damp, a land 
of tropical forests. 

The people of the north are different 
in many ways from the people of the 
south. Most belong to one of the two large 
tribes, the Hausa and the Fulani. Both of 
these tribes are Moslems and their lives 
are shaped and regulated by their religious 


practices. 
REFERENCE: Notes to teacher in Guide pages 


6-7 —6-8 gives brief explanation of Moslem religion 
The Effect of Islam The Moslem religion, 
called Islam, permits a man to have as 
many as four wives. Although Nigerian 
Moslems can marry as many wives as they 
can afford, there are few who can afford 
more than one. All the wives and children 
of one man live together in houses sur- 
rounding a common courtyard. 

A man’s authority is supreme in 
Moslem culture; women have little sta- 
tus. The women are not educated; they are 
not allowed to vote; their marriages are 
arranged for them at an early age. Once 
a woman moves to her husband’s home, 
she is not permitted to go out in public. 
On the few occasions when she must go 
out, she wears heavy veils to hide her face. 
She is not permitted to speak to men other 
than her husband. However, poor women 
who have to help their husbands make a 
living, may be seen in the marketplace 
selling handmade pottery and blankets. 





NIiGEs? 


ee, 


PEOPLES 
NIGERIA oF 


We have read about some of the dis- 
advantages of being the wife of a Moslem. 
Do you think there are any advantages for 
the Moslem wife and her family that an 
freedom does not 


American woman’s 


provide? 


Except on special occasions, Moslem 
men dress in white robes. The Moslem 
religion does not approve of luxury and or- 
namentation, so the Moslems do not wear 
the brightly colored clothes and jewelry 


that other Africans display. 
(Lesson 4, cont'd. page 273.) 
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Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 6°8. 


What Is a Tribe? 


We all know what a tribe is—or do we? It is not easy 
to come up with a good definition, and yet the word is used 
by people all the time. In a general way, a tribe is a group 
of people with similar customs, a common language and reli- 
gion, a shared way of life, and some kind of political unity. 
Most of all, a tribe is composed of people who feel that they 
are part of the same group and believe they are descended 
from the same ancient ancestor. 


Are the Irish a tribe? Are the French a tribe? Why 
or why not? 


There are people who consider themselves a tribe but whose 
members do not necessarily share all the similarities described. 
Some Ibos, for example, are Christians and some are not. Not 
all Ibos speak the identical language. Ibos traditionally had 
no chiefs who ruled the entire group, since each village elected 
its own council of elders. 


Then why are Ibos a tribe? 





tuted? Would this cause Scalers 





REFERENCE: See Guide page 6:8 for discussion of the functions of a tribe. 





(Lesson 4, cont'd.) 


The Moslem religion stresses the ac- 
ceptance of authority. Things are as they 
are because it is the will of Allah, their 
god. The tribes are governed by a strong 
group of leaders whose rules are unques- 
tioned. Because of this strong traditional 
way of life, northern Nigerians have been 
slow to accept the changes that have 
come about with the modernization of 
Nigeria. 


a 


“SUGGESTION: Have pupils research to find reasons for 


walling cities such as Kano or Jerusalem in the Middle 


The Hausa The Moslem Hausa are the® 


largest group in the Northern region. The 
Hausa tribes originally came to Nigeria 
from the countries of the Middle East. 
* They established walled city-states such 
as Kano which already were important 
trading centers hundreds of years before 
Columbus discovered America. Most of 
the Hausa still live in cities and are oc- 
cupied in trading and commerce. 

The other main group in the northern 
area is the Fulani. They probably came 
originally from the African coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, but they arrived sev- 
eral hundred years after the Hausa. 


The Fulanis The Fulanis were a people 
who lived by raising sheep and cattle. 
They came south in search of more and 
better pasturelands. The Fulanis had been 
in close touch with the mainstream of 


ast 


**XSUGGESTION: Ask: Is the name of this group appropriate? 


“SUGGESTION: Ask: How might the Fulanis have obtained 


their knowledge? 


Moslem culture because they had lived 
close to the important trade routes in the 
north. When they came south, they 
brought a great deal of knowledge with +: 
them that was new to Kano. The Fulanis 
taught the people of Kano what they knew 
about mathematics, botany, philosophy 
and linguistics. 

In the 1800’s, under a leader named 
Usman dan Fodio, the Fulanis challenged 
and fought with the Hausa tribes and 

established an empire in the north. They 
developed a strong government and 
spread the Moslem religion. This empire 
had collapsed under British pressure by 
1900. Many Fulani and Hausa have now 
intermarried and lead similar lives in the 
cities as merchants and businessmen. 


One branch of the Fulani, the Cow*** 


Fulani, do not live in the cities, but are 
cattle herders. They are always moving 
from place to place in order to find food 
and water for their cows. 

Why is it appropriate or inappropriate? 

Which group of people might have 
amore certain income, the Fulani who are 
businessmen in the cities, or those who 
depend on cattle raising for a living? What 
would your life be like if your family 
moved from place to place like the Cow 
Fulani? What effect would moving around 
have on your education? 
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VISUAL: Ask: Do you think the initiation ceremony is 
Y y 


am 
Foarane lanl ah Rohctaee ek ae x 
important? What evidence of its importance is shown in the 


4 
e? 


The Moslem peoples of northern Nigeria: Left,°'~'°' 
a Hausa man in traditional Moslem clothing 
walks past a house covered with carvings, in- 
cluding one of a bicycle. Above, a Fulani man 

with his hair wrapped in gold plays a drum at 

an initiation ceremony for boys of his tribe. 
Below, cattle belonging to the Cow Fulani graze 

in the savannah near Kano. 
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VISUAL: Contrast the view of the city 
of Kano to an Indian village. (pages 158- 
159) How are they similar? different? 


Two views of the Moslem city of 
Kano, home of both Hausa and 
Fulani people. The top picture 
shows the city from the top of the 
minaret, the tower attached to 
the mosque, or Moslem temple. 
The minaret is the tallest build- 
ing in the city. The picture below 
shows Kano’s mosque. Devout 
Moslems have gathered before 
the mosque to pray. Judging 
from these pictures, does reli- 
gion seem to be important to 
the people of Kano? 


VISUAL: Ask pupils what means of transportation they see in the pictures. Discuss the advantages using a bicycle rather 








i 











These Fulani depend entirely on their 
cattle for their living. They are very fond 
of their cattle and do not eat their meat, 
although they may trade it for grain and 
other foods. They use the milk for drinking 
and for making a delicious cheese. Al- 
though they are Moslems, the Cow Fulani 
do not dress as other Moslems do. The 
women are not veiled. Both men and 
women braid their hair and decorate it 
with ornaments. 

Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 6:8. 

People of the South Life in the south of 
Nigeria is less regulated by tradition and 
freer than in the north. The men and 
women on the streets wear bright clothes 
and jewelry. Women and girls wear gaily 
colored ties around their heads. A head tie 
is made of bright material and wrapped 
around the head in an elaborate and indi- 


vidual pattern. 


SUGGESTION: Ask: What statements indicate that most 


of the people in the south are not moslem? 

The Western Region The Western region, 
because of its location near the coastline, 
has had the longest contact with Euro- 
peans and is the most westernized of the 
three regions. The movement for Nigerian 


independence originated in this area. 
REFERENCE: See Guide, page 6-8 for explanation 


of ‘‘westernized’’. 


The Yoruba The Yoruba, the main group 
in the Western region of Nigeria, live 
mostly in cities. The largest city in the 
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Western region is Ibadan, a Yoruban city. 
Ibadan is quickly becoming a modern city; 
new offices and factories are being built 
there. A fine university was founded there 
in 1948. But most Yoruban people are 
farmers. They leave the city each morning 
to work in the fields which surround it. 
Some fields are as far as 15 miles outside 
the cities and many farmers have a house 
in the country as well as in the city. 


Are farmers in the United States 
city-dwellers? Why do you think the 
Yoruban farmer prefers to live in the city, 
even if he has to travel several miles from 
the city to his farm? 


Yoruban women have much more 
freedom than other women in Nigeria. 
They go to school and they vote. They are 
very active as tradespeople and they mo- 
nopolize the open air marketplaces in the 
cities. They sell handmade cloth and pot- 
tery at their stalls as well as chickens, 
vegetables, soap, tools and whatever else 
someone will buy. Many women have be- 
come quite rich from their businesses at 
the market. 

Yoruban men are allowed to have 
more than one wife. One reason for this 
is that many babies and young children die 
in Nigeria. The people want to have many 
REFERENCE: See Guide page 6-9 for discussion of 


population problem. 





children in order to carry on the family 
name and to help out on the farm. The 
Yoruba like to live together in large family 
compounds grouped around a common 
courtyard. 


You are probably aware that many 
people in the world today are concerned 
with what we call the “population explo- 
sion.” Do you think the Yoruba are con- 
cerned with overpopulation? Tell why 
you think the way that you do? Explain 
how the Yoruba’s situation could change 
in the future. 


Scenes of Yoruban life: At the right, a Yoruban 
man and his wife proudly show the photogra- 
pher their baby. Below left, this wealthy Yoru- 
ban woman was educated in England. She is 
now a businesswoman—the distributor for a 
tobacco company. Her salesmen appear in the 
background. Below right, an Ibadan market. 
Many traders are Yoruban women. 











“SUGGESTION: Have pupils contrast beliefs and 


practices of Animism and Islam. 
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Religion of the Yoruba The Yoruba 
have come in contact with Christians and 
Moslems. Some have converted to Chris- 
tianity, but most have kept their own re- 
ligion. Animism is the traditional religion 
of the Yoruba. It is a religion deeply 
rooted in their lives as farmers. Their gods 
are elements of nature, such as the sun, 
the rain, and the earth. The most impor- 
tant god is Olorun, the god of the sky. 

The Yoruba pray to the sun spirit to 
shine while they plant their crops. Then 
they pray to the rain god to water their 
crops while they are growing. And finally 
they pray to the earth spirit to send forth 
food. The Yoruba feel that if they pray to 
these gods of nature, then the gods will 
help them in their farming. 


SUGGESTION: Many peoples have prayed to nature gods. 


Have pupils look up religious legends. 


Holidays The harvest is very important 
to the Yoruban farmers. Many of the festi- 
vals and holidays they celebrate are con- 
nected with the harvest. One important 
festival in the Western region of Nigeria 
is called the New Yam holiday. This holi- 
day is celebrated when the first new yams 
of a harvest are gathered. The Nigerians 
celebrate another holiday when the first 
fishes of the year come into the rivers. 
These holidays are not held on the same 
day each year. One year the festival may 


be early because the weather was good for 
““ SUGGESTION: Ask: How is this like 
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yams or because the fishes arrived early. 
In another year the festival may be de- 
layed until the yams are ripe or until the 
fishes enter the rivers. 


On what holiday do you celebrate a 
harvest? Why would you celebrate a har- 
vest even if you were not a farmer? 


At all Nigerian festivals there is sing- 
ing and dancing accompanied by drum 
music. If the weather has been good and 
the harvest has been plentiful, the songs 
are happy. When bad weather has meant 
a poor harvest, the songs are sad. 

Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 6-9. 

The Ibo The Ibo are the largest group 
in the Eastern region of Nigeria. They live 
mainly in small villages. These villages 
have always been governed quite demo- 
cratically by councils. 

The thick tropical palm forests of the*: 
Eastern region make communication be- 
tween Ibo villages difficult, and there has 
been little contact between them. Large 
cities and trading centers did not develop 
in this region until very recently. Because 
the jungle covers most of the Eastern re- 
gion, there is not much land available for 
farming. An Ibo farmer tries to raise 
enough vegetables for his family. But 


many Ibos have had to become traders and 
** SUGGESTION: Ask: How does the palm forest affect 


communication? 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to locate and name the only 
major city shown in the Ibo territory on the map on 
page 271. 





merchants in order to survive. They have 
carried the palm kernels and Kola nuts 
which grow here to the cities of other 
regions and exchanged them for food. 
Some Ibos have left the Eastern region and 
settled in other parts of Nigeria. 

The democratic village life of the 
Ibos made it possible for a man to get 
ahead by showing his individual ability. 
Ibos learned that a person can advance by 
hard work and effort. The ambitious Ibos 
often have been able to get good jobs in 


The Ibos: Right, an bo woman, with her baby 
on her back, picks vegetables. Below left, an 
Ibo king and his prime minister. The loyal sub- 
ject greets the king by touching his forehead 
to the ground. Below right, bos plan a modern 
house, to be built near the traditional house in 
the background. 














business or in government because of their 
energy and drive. 

Ibo men who farm, spend their days 
taking care of the crops. The women grow 
their own crops on smaller fields. The 
women help build houses and make pot- 
tery which they sell in the markets. The 
Ibo generally practice Christianity or a 
religion similar to that of the Yoruba. The 
Ibo that belong to a traditional religious 
group pray to spirits and to relatives who 
have died. They believe that people who 
have died can come back to earth. 
CONCEPT: Loyalty to tribe or nation 
Loyalty The loyalty of the Nigerian to 
his tribe is a traditionally strong force. His 
tribal membership provided him a definite 
place within his society. He knew who he 
was and where he belonged and what his 
life would be like. But the challenge of 
Nigeria now is to redirect loyalty of its 
people from the tribe to the nation. Com- 
mon goals must be found which all Ni- 
gerians can share. The suspicions and 
animosities between the different groups 
must be erased. All Nigerians must share 


*SUGGESTION: Ask: What might these common 
goals be? 
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in the development of a modern Nigeria 
so that they can all share in the benefits 
from this development. 


If the people of various states in this 
country gave all their loyalty to their state 
instead of to their nation, do you think this 
country would be called the United 
States? What does this name indicate 
about the goals and interests of the people 
in this country? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. List three characteristics of the Ni- 
gerians that the sociologist studied. 

2. Why are there many different lan- 
guages and dialects in Nigeria? 

3. What are the differences between life 
in the south of Nigeria and life in the 
north of Nigeria? 

4, Which religion dominates the Hausa 
and Fulani? In what ways does it in- 
fluence the people? 

5. Describe the religious practices of the 
Yoruba. 


CONCEPT: Many religions and many ways of 
life do not help the process of unification. 


A Historian Looks at Nigeria 


The history of what is today called 
the Federation of Nigeria reaches back 
thousands of years. Because there are so 


Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 6-14. 





few written records, the historian must 
rely mainly on whatever information the 
archaeologist can provide. 


The Story of Nigeria’s Ancient Past 


CONCEPT: Archaeological findings 
Until recent times, nothing was 


known of the ancient past of Nigeria. In 
the 1930’s a number of objects of historical 
interest was found at Nok in northern 
Nigeria, and further discoveries have been 
made since then. The objects were sculp- 
tures made of terra-cotta, a brownish-red 
kiln-baked clay. Some of the sculptures of 
animals and human beings are just a few 
inches tall, while others are nearly life- 
size. Household pottery and pieces of iron 
objects have also been found. Scientists 
have shown that the objects and pottery 
were made from about 500 B.c. to a.p. 200. 


Early Life in Nok While it is impossible 
to fill in a detailed picture of life in Nok, 
some conclusions can be drawn by study- 


SUGGESTION: Have pupils compare the archaeological 
finds in Nigeria with such finds made in other countries 


they have studied. 


ing the finds. The people of Nok raised 
crops and used hoes and axes made of 
chipped stone. They enjoyed wearing or- 
naments like beads, and lip and ear plugs. 
Perhaps further discoveries by archaeolo- 
gists will reveal more of the daily life of 
the Nok people. 


Early Life in Ife Several hundred miles 
to the southwest of Nok is the city of Ife, 
another center of civilization dating back 
to at least a.p. 1000. Here, too, interesting 
and beautiful sculptures have been found, 
including figures and heads of bronze and 
terra-cotta. Some of the sculptures seem 
closely related in style to those of Nok, 
which suggests that the civilization of Ife 


was part of a continuing development 
SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if they think 281 


the art objects have more money value 

or more historical value. Why? Does the 
historical value affect the NIGERIA « 25 
money value? 





























SUGGESTION: Have students look for something in their homes 


made of bronze or ivory, and discuss the items in class. (Age of 


item, 
compari- 
son with 
Benin 
finds, 


ete. 


from much earlier days. The sculptures of 
Ife kings show that these ancient rulers, 
of whom we know so little, must have 
been powerful and highly honored by 
their people. 


Art and Life in Benin It seems likely that 
the kingdom of Benin, which rose to 
power in the early 15th century, learned 
from Ife how to cast in bronze. The artists 
of Benin made statues and plaques of 
bronze, as well as delicate and beautiful 
ivory carvings. While Benin kept no writ- 
ten records, much is known about it from 
the journals of European travelers. But the 
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chief source of historical information 


about the kingdom is the bronze plaques 
themselves, which were ordered by the 
kings of Benin to decorate the palace. The 
plaques show the Oba (king) and his sub- 
jects. From the activities shown, much can 
be learned about the royal court and about 
daily life in the country. 

Benin was a very organized kingdom, 
the center of a flourishing trade in agri- 
cultural tools, foods, weapons, cloth, and 
iron wares of various kinds. Goods were 
bought and sold—for money they used 
either the shells of sea snails, called cowrie 


shells, or metal rings called manillas. The 


“SUGGESTION: Ask: What locational factor may have 
helped Benin’s trade? 


SUGGESTION: Ask: How has modern science made these archaeological 


finds more valuable to us? 


+ 








Archaeologists use art to study the lives of ancient people. Here, a Benin bronze, 
an Ife terra-cotta, a Benin ivory head, and a Benin bronze plaque. 


Oba’s ministers attended to the daily 
affairs of government. The ruler himself, 
whose subjects believed him to be divine, 
presided over the numerous ceremonies 
and sacrifices which formed an important 
part of the life of Benin. 

The early Portuguese travelers to 
Benin were so impressed by what they saw 
that the king of Portugal decided to send 
an ambassador to Benin in 1485. In re- 
sponse, the Oba sent his own ambassador 
to represent him at the court in Lisbon. 


Other Kingdoms During the period from 
the 12th to the 19th centuries, other king- 
doms rose and fell in Kanem, Bornu, and 
' Hausaland. (See map on opposite page.) 
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Many Nigerians have kept alive their artistic 
traditions. Top, a Yoruban old-style ceremonial 
mask with a modern motif—a sewing machine. 
Bottom, a twentieth-century craftsman. 


These kingdoms, whose rulers were black 
African Moslems, were also centers of 
trade and strongholds of military power. 
In the 15th century, the most important 
center was the walled city of Kano. The 
people traded cloth, grain, peanuts, cattle 
and slaves with the African countries to 
the north of them. 


Exploration At about the time that the 
merchants of Kano were building up their 
trade, and the artists of Benin were cele- 
brating their rulers in bronze and ivory, 
events were occuring in Europe which 
would change the entire life of Nigeria. 
* Prince Henry the Navigator, of Portugal, 
was determined to find an all-water route 
to the Indian Ocean so that Portugal could 
share in the flourishing Eastern trade. 
Starting in the early 15th century, Portu- 
guese ships sailed farther and farther south 
along the west coast of Africa. By 1472 
the Portuguese landed at Lagos. Merchant 
ships from other nations followed the 
Portuguese in the next three hundred 
years. The Europeans were attracted by 
the trade in pepper, gold, ivory, and 
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slaves. By the 17th century Great Britain 
had obtained a monopoly, or exclusive 
control of trade with Nigeria. But it was 


Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 6:14. 


Nigeria After Exploration 


CONCEPT: Slavery 
It was the trade in African slaves 


which had the deepest effect on Nigeria 
and the other regions of the Guinea Coast. 
As the New World was being settled, large 
plantations were growing up in North and 
South America. These plantations needed 
many workers and the demand was filled 
by slaves brought from Africa. The traffic 
in slaves became increasingly profitable 
and reached its peak during the 18th cen- 
tury. At that time about 75,000 Africans 
were being shipped to America each year! 
This is the way that black people first 


came to North and South America. 
SUGGESTION: Ask: What type of plantations were 
growing up in North and South America? 


Why did the first European settlers 
come to North America? How was the 
way in which they came different from the 
way the Africans came? How do you think 
the European settlers felt when they 
finally reached America? How do you 
think the Africans felt when they arrived 
in America? Explain why you think they 
felt that way? 


not until 1498 that Vasco da Gama suc- 
ceeded in sailing around the southern tip 


of Africa to reach India. 
SUGGESTION: Ask: How did the early kingdoms affect 


or influence present-day Nigeria. 


In order to obtain slaves, European 
and American slave traders had to deal 
with the African chiefs of the coastal 
cities of Lagos and Bonny. The slave 
traders gave the chiefs silks, jewelry, guns, 
and gunpowder. The African chiefs in turn 
supplied the traders with slaves whom 
they obtained from the interior of Nigeria. 

Having gunpowder, the slave traders 
were able to destroy entire towns, killing 
or capturing their inhabitants. The sur- 
vivers of the slave raids were marched to 
the coast or packed into boats and brought 
down the Niger and Benue rivers, then, 
chained together and loaded onto Euro- 
pean or American slave ships. 


SUGGESTION: Ask students to express personal feelings 


about the ‘‘trade’’ and ‘‘tracking’’ of slaves. 


Why did gunpowder make it easier 
for the traders to capture slaves? What 
types of weapons do you think the African 
villagers used to defend themselves? 

Do you think that anyone can meas- 
ure the ghastly effects of 300 years of the 
slave trade? 
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VISUAL: Ask: How did the Niger and the Benue rivers 


affect 


the slave trade? 






SC 
Ce 


SLAVE TRADE 


SUGGESTION: Discuss with the class why the social, political, 


and 
eco- 
nomic 
life of 
whole 
region 
was 


affected 


by the 
slave 
trade 


Lagop 


On Bonny 


Gay NEA 


Results of Slave Trade Millions of people 
were killed in the slave raids, while mil- 
lions more died in misery on the way to 
the Americas. Flourishing villages were 
destroyed; the social, political, and eco- 
nomic life of whole regions was disrupted. 
Africans learned to hate other Africans, 
and to look on white men as their mortal 
enemies. White men looked down on 
Africans and regarded them as less human 
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than themselves. Africa was stripped of 
many of its finest, healthiest people. In the 
New World, black people are still strug- 
gling to overcome the discrimination set 
in motion by slavery. 


Can you think of any other results of 
the slave trade? Do you think that slave 
trade was in beneficial? to 


any way 


whom? Why? 


When the slave trade was outlawed, 
many ship captains ran an illegal slave 
trade. Their ships were designed with 
sloping lower decks. The slaves were 
chained together and attached to heavy 
weights. If the captain of the ship saw a 
military vessel approaching, he would 
have the ship’s crew open the doors to the 
slave decks. The slaves would then be 
dropped into the ocean to drown and the 
ship would not be caught with an illegal 
slave cargo aboard. In 1807 Great Britain 
and Denmark outlawed the use of their 
ships for transporting slaves. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, 
strong humanitarian movements grew up > 
in Europe, especially in Great Britain. The 
thought of trading in human lives began 
to be looked upon with horror by many 
people. 


“REFERENCE: See Guide, page 6-15 for discussion 


of ‘‘humanitarian’’ 

























































































































































































Many of the slaves who worked the plantations in the American South came 
from Nigeria. This picture shows a group of Nigerian tribesmen who have been 
captured and are being led to the coast. Africans were loyal only to their own 
tribes, and this feeling allowed them to sell other Africans as slaves. ; 








VISUAL; This picture should evoke a class discussion. Discuss tribal lovalty vs 287 


national loyalty. Why might people feel no loyalty outside of their own tribe? 
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Begin Lesson 10, Guide page 6°15. 


The Scramble for Africa 
CONCEPT: Colonialism 


SUGGESTION: Pupils might Europeans made few attempts to establish colonies in 
eee site reper" Africa during the 400 years after the Portuguese began their 
voyages of exploration. Trading posts or forts were built, but 
no attempt was made to gain control of any large areas. 
Between the late 1700’s and about 1875, a growing in- 
terest in Africa led to many explorations. Mungo Park, 
Richard Burton, John Speke, and especially Dr. David Living- 
stone, head the list of European explorers who penetrated 
deep into the heart of the continent. But still, the idea of 
taking colonies did not stir much interest. 
SUGGESTION: Discuss the | Within a few decades, the whole picture changed. Euro- 
pea acta pean countries recognized that there might be advantages in 
colonization helped the having colonies in Africa. Look at the map of Africa in 1884 


most? In what ways did 


it help the Europeans? on the opposite page. The scramble to divide up independent 
the Africans? Do you 


think the Europeans Africa into European colonies was stimulated by a variety of 
help themselves or the Causes: the hope of economic gain; the hope that African 
Pr eana een peoples could benefit from learning about Christianity and 
i from using the more advanced technology that Europeans 
had developed; and, most important, the fact that the Euro- 

pean countries felt very competitive with one another. 
The result of the scramble for Africa can be seen in the 
map of Africa in 1914. Of all the vast continent, only Liberia 


and Ethiopia had been able to keep their independence. 


Look at the 1914 map. Then look at the 1950 map. 
What changes took place in the government of the coun- 
tries of Africa between 1914 and 1950? 

Find a present-day map of Africa and compare it 
to the 1950 map. What changes have taken place in 
Africa during the last twenty years? 











SUGGESTION: Plan to spend considerable time 
comparing the three maps. The development of 
the continent can easily be seen in these 
IESE: “SUGGESTION: Ask: What part of present-day 
Nigeria was European controlled? (Lagos 
Colony) 
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SUGGESTION: Ask: What 


controlling country is 19884 


listed in 1884 that is Tesora eid: ANGOL 
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SUGGESTION: Ask: Have any 


states changed hands between 
1914 and 1950? Which ones? 


Have boundaries of states 
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SUGGESTION: Ask: Which previous 
listed controlling country eee. 289 


in 1950? (Germany) 




















CONCEPT: Colonial control 


The British in Nigeria Palm oil was 
valuable to an industrial country like 
Great Britain. It was used to make ma- 
chine oil and soap. British trade with 
Nigeria increased rapidly in the 19th cen- 
tury. Now that they could navigate the 
Niger River, the British preferred to trade 
directly with suppliers in the interior of 
Africa. They wanted to bypass the coastal 
chiefs, the African middlemen, in order 
to make more profit for themselves. The 
African middlemen, who had become rich 
by dealing in slaves and palm oil, did not 
want to give up their profitable business. 


The British Attack But the British were 
stronger than their opponents. British 
consuls, backed by British gunboats, came 
to Nigeria. They supported African lead- 
ers friendly to them and overthrew those 
chiefs who resisted. In 1851 a British naval 
squadron attacked the city of Lagos and 


ousted the king. They installed as king an- 
other African who was willing to protect 


British traders and British interests. But 
fighting continued in Lagos and in 1861 
Great Britain annexed Lagos as a colony. 

After gaining control of the south, the 
British turned their attention to the north, 
which was controlled by the Fulani Em- 
pire. They began by opening up trade 


with the north and establishing a British 
“SUGGESTION: Ask: How did this help 
290 British control? 
SUGGESTION: Did the Colony of Lagos 
34 . NIGERIA contain all of Nigeria as we 
know it today? Refer to 1884 
and 1950 maps on page 289. 


trading company. Many Fulani leaders 
signed treaties of friendship with the 
British. Those who resisted were replaced 
with chiefs who would accept British 
supremacy. By 1900 almost all of Nigeria 
was under the control of Great Britain, as 
a British protectorate. 

Begin Lesson 11, Guide page 6°16. 

Control by Britain Nigeria was adminis- 
tered by the British for the next 60 years. 
The British wished to maintain peace in 
Nigeria in order to keep commerce run- 
ning smoothly. They did not, however, 
have large amounts of money, or large 
numbers of administrators or soldiers to 
send to Nigeria, so they initiated a system 
of indirect rule. Under this system, the 
British returned leadership to native ad- 
ministrations headed by traditional tribal 
leaders. Each chief had to see that taxes 
were collected and that labor was pro- 
vided for necessary work. The British 
resident official forbade certain practices 
such as slavery, but otherwise he left most 
of the day by day decisions to the local 
African leaders. In that way, the daily life 
of many African villagers was not too 
much affected by British rule. 


Do you think some Nigerians felt that 
some local chiefs were really little better 
than the British? Why? 

*““SUGGESTION: Ask: How does this compare to early 


British rule in the United States? 


(Lesson 11, cont’d. page 292) 


Note: Included in Lesson 10. 


Samuel Ajayi Crowther 


On June 29, 1864, in Canterbury Cathedral in England, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and five other bishops prepared 
to perform a solemn ceremony. Samuel Ajayi Crowther, once 
a slave boy, was about to be consecrated Bishop of the Niger 
Territories, the first black bishop of the Church of England. 

Forty-three years earlier, in the Yoruba village of Osho- 
gun, young Ajayi had been feeding his chickens when Fulani 
slave raiders destroyed the village of Oshogun. Many villagers, 
like Ajayi’s father, were killed as they tried to resist the raiders. 
Others, including Ajayi, were seized by the Fulani. 

The Portuguese slave captain who bought Ajayi in Lagos 
expected to sail to the New World. But the British warship 
Myrmidon, patrolling in the Gulf of Guinea to intercept slave 
ships, captured the Portuguese vessel, and put its captain in 
chains and with the slaves aboard, sailed to Sierra Leone, 
where the Africans could be released. 

Ajayi was sent to mission school, and soon after being 
baptized he was sent to England for further study. On his 
return to Sierra Leone, he became a teacher and married 
Susan, a freed slave like himself. 

Samuel had the opportunity to go on several important 
expeditions of exploration up the Niger River. But mainly he 
bent every effort toward ending slavery among the African 
peoples. 

Returning permanently to Yorubaland, Samuel preached, 
traveled, and worked endlessly against slavery and poverty. 
His tireless labors, devoted always to the betterment of the 
life of his fellow Africans, continued until his death in 1891. 


SUGGESTION: Ask: 
hat was the 
significance of 
Crowther becoming 
the first black 
bishop? 








(Lesson 11, cont’d.) 

Under British Rule Indirect rule was 
a failure in the Eastern region. Here the 
Ibos, a proud and independent people, 
lived in clearly separated small villages. 
They had not formed large tribes with 
strong centralized leadership capable of 
taking over the governing of large areas. 
The British first tried unsuccessfully to 
create chiefs for the people. Then they 
finally resorted to a tax on trade to make 
their presence felt in the land of the 
Ibos. 

Under British rule, roads, railroads, 
and bridges were built to link the various 
parts of the protectorate together. Trade 
and new methods of agriculture were en- 
couraged. Many African villagers migrated 
to the towns and cities to find jobs or to 
start new businesses. Some Africans were 
able to attend mission schools and a small 
but significant number were able to go 
on to universities in Great Britain or the 
United States. The British rulers knew that 
in time Nigeria would move toward self- 
government, and they felt that their policy 
was helping to provide a sound foundation 
for such a future. 

CONCEPT: Regionalism vs. Nationalism 

Nigerian Protest Movement What the 
British did not recognize was that Nigeria 
was not really one country. The various 
regions that had been brought together 
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SUGGESTION: Ask: If Britain had had the manpower, would direct 


rule have succeeded in Eastern Nigeria? 


under the protectorate were made up of 
peoples who were very different from one 
another. The busy, energetic, business-like 
Ibos did not feel like members of the same 
country as the conservative northern 
Hausas. The Yoruba remembered the slave 
raids that the Fulani had carried out on 
their villages. The only reason that these 
and other groups were associated was that 
the British had been able to take control 
of the entire area. Some Nigerians began 
to think of the whole protectorate as one 
country, but many others felt their tribal 
loyalties to be far more important. 

The fact that Britain had imposed 
unity on these peoples was to bear bitter 
fruit in later years. The idea of an inde- 
pendent nation of Nigeria arose as a pro- 
test movement against British rule soon 
after World War I. The movement began 
among British-educated Nigerians who 
lived in southern cities like Lagos. These 
Nigerians protested that they had no rep- * 
resentation in the native councils domi- 


nated by traditional tribal leaders; they 
wanted a larger part in government 
affairs. They protested against the limited 
educational opportunities. They protested 
the inferior status of Nigerians in their 


own country—Nigerians working for Eu- 
ropean firms received lower salaries than 
whites for doing the same work. 

“SUGGESTION: Ask: How does the feeling of these 


protesting Nigerians compare to colonial Americans’ 
complaints about British rule? 


4 


“SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to find out more about Azikiwe, 


particularly about his newspaper. Then have pupils write 


SUGGESTION: Ask: What early (and present day) organizations in the United States are similar to the Tribal 
Improvement Unions? Have you read of such organizations in other countries you have studied? 


CONCEPT: Independence 
Independence The movement toward 


independence grew rapidly in the 1930's 
as it gained support from a wider part of 
the population. Organization was provided 
by Tribal Improvement Unions. These 
were associations of young men and 
women from rural areas who had come to 
the cities to work. At first they met to try 
to improve their native villages, and to 
bring the needs of their tribal areas to the 
attention of the government. They asked 
for better roads, better hospitals, and 
better education. 

Soon the Tribal Improvement Unions 
were joining in the cry for national inde- 
pendence. It was also at this time that a 
colorful and strong leader for the nation- 
alist movement appeared. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, educated in the United States, 
returned to Nigeria in 1937. He founded 
a newspaper called The West African 
Pilot. This newspaper became the most 
important periodical of the nationalist 
movement. It publicized the economic, 
political, and social discrimination Niger- 
ians had suffered, and were still suffering, 
under colonial rule. Its aim was to win 
support from the masses of Nigerians as 
well as from the educated. 

The nationalist movement was inter- 
rupted temporarily by World War II. 
Nigerians supported the British and many 


their own edition of The West African Pilot as it might 
have looked in 1937. 


volunteered for service in the army. But 
the nationalist movement was revived 
after the war. In 1945 the British gave 
Nigeria a new constitution to try to satisfy 
some of the demands of the nationalists. 
The constitution was changed several 
times in the next few years in an attempt 
to find a suitable form of government for 
the country. By this time Nigerians and 
British agreed that independence and 
self-government were the ultimate goals 
for Nigeria. These goals were achieved in 
1960 when Nigeria became an_inde- 
pendent nation and a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What does the historian know about 
Nigeria before the Europeans? 

2. Name some of the things that the 
British did to help Nigeria. 

3. What made the slave trade a profita- 
ble business? 

4. What problems led Nigerians to pro- 
test against British rule? 

5. What was the importance of the 
newspaper called The West African 
Pilot? 
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A Political Scientist Looks at 


Nigeria 


We have seen that after 100 years as 
a British dependency, Nigeria finally be- 
came an independent nation in 1960. 
Since that time it has had to face, and at- 
tempt to solve, many problems. Some of 
these problems are common to all new 
nations; others are the special problems of 
Nigeria. 

Every new nation must form an 
effective government. The government 
should be able to maintain order and to 


Begin Lesson 12, Guide page 6°18. 


An Emerging Nation—Nigeria 


The government’s task has been es- 
pecially difficult in Nigeria because, as you 
have learned, there are so many different 
peoples with varying languages, cultures, 
and ways of life. 

A new nation must develop its indus- 
try if it is to survive in the modern world. 
This is a large task in Nigeria because the 
country has been primarily agricultural. 
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Chapter 


represent the hopes of its people. 

How does a government maintain 
order? How does the government of your 
town or city keep order? How does this 
affect your life? What does the govern- 
ment (of your town, your state and the 
whole country) have to do with your 
hopes? If you wanted a kind of life quite 
different from the lives of people around 
you, what would you do? Would any gov- 
ernment stand in your way? 


“SUGGESTION: Ask: Why is nationwide planning 

a particularly difficult task in Nigeria? 

To develop industry, a country needs 
nationwide planning. It must learn to use 
its agricultural products and resources 
wisely. It needs a good system of educa- 
tion to provide skilled workers. Roads 
must be built and a communications net- 
work set up. It must be able to attract 
money from other countries to build ma- 
chines and factories. 


(Lesson 12 cont’d., page 296.) 





4 


Begin Lesson 13, Guide page 6-19. 


Nigeria's Economy 


From these figures what conclusions can you reach 
about Nigeria’s economy? 





SUGGESTION: Ask 
What mineral fuels 
might Nigeria import? 
Why? 





oils 
Raw materials Food nyaeteee ; 
Ccotfon, tin, pubbet) Chemicals 


If you were planning Nigeria’s industrial growth, SUGGESTION: You 
- 2 ight discuss why the 
what kinds of factories would you advise? ici pic 


pupils would advise 


What other kinds of information would you like to ''3! "nei" suggestions 


be carried out. 
F Haye) Ask: What affect would 
have before making a decision! Bai ASugaestions at 
carried out have on 
Nigeria and the 
Nigerians. 








(Lesson 12, cont'd.) 
Finding a Balance A new nation with old 


traditions must find a balance between the 


new and the old. New leaders replace old 
tribal chieftains. Patterns of living change 
as young people leave their tribal villages 
to live and work in the cities. Loyalty to 
the nation replaces loyalty to the tribe or 
ethnic group. And yet from the old tradi- 
tions and the variety of peoples come the 
particular character and strength of a new 
nation. 


VISUAL: Ask: Why would the job the Nigerian worker is 
doing be considered ‘‘skilled labor’’? 


Nigeria’s industrial growth depends on both 
obtaining equipment and training workers. 
Here, a Nigerian worker welds railroad parts. 


CONCEPT: Formation of government 


Nigeria’s Main Problem The overriding 
problem of Nigeria today, and indeed 
since its formation, has been to form a 
government that will satisfy most of its 
people. The movement for independence 
made people forget their differences as 
they worked together for the creation of 
one Nigeria. When Nigeria became inde- 
pendent in 1960, there was great optimism 
and unity. The unity was short-lived. 

The constitution of the new Nigeria 
created a federal system of government. 
This meant that power was divided 
between a central government, with its 
capital at Lagos, and three regional gov- 
ernments corresponding to the great geo- 
graphic and tribal divisions. 

Each of these governments was 
modeled on the British parliamentary sys- 
tem. A representative law-making body 
was elected by the people. The prime 
minister was chosen by the majority party 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to give examples in the United States , 5 i 
where patterns of living changed when young people moved away IN the legislature. English became the offi- 


Sea 8 cial language of the new government, 
since this was the one language spoken in 
common by educated Nigerians. 

The central government was to have 
authority over matters of national and 
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“SUGGESTION: Ask: What is meant here 
by ‘“‘ethnic background ’’? 


international concern. Each regional gov- 
ernment had wide powers within its own 
area. It was responsible for education, 
road building, medical facilities, and so on. 

The political boundaries were drawn 
in such a way that people of the same 


‘ethnic background were put in the same 


region. However, within each region there 
were, as there always had been, many 
smaller tribes and groups. In writing the 
constitution there was some consideration 


VISUAL: Ask pupils to explain the differences they 


discover in the two pictures on this page 


In Nigeria, old and new government institu- 
tions exist side by side. Here, a tribal court in 
Kano and a parliament meeting in Ibadan. 








SUGGESTION: Ask: How would creating smaller regions 
make national unity more difficult? 


given to creating smaller regions for these 
smaller groups, but this plan was finally 
rejected. 

Because loyalty to the tribe played 
such an important role, political parties 
within each region were organized mainly 
along tribal lines. The party of the largest 
tribe in each region became the majority 
party. Its leaders dominated the region’s 
government. 


How are political parties organized 
in the United States? Do all members of 
a group, such as all people whose ances- 
tors came from one country, tend to be- 


long to one political party? 


Minority Groups This development had 
unfortunate results for social justice in 
Nigeria. In spite of constitutional guaran- 
tees, the minority groups within the region 
were treated badly by the majorities. 
Their rights to property were often re- 
voked. Sometimes their right to use com- 
munity water was taken away. Their 
rights to dissent were restricted. Many of 
their newspapers were banned. The mi- 
nority groups received little help or sym- 
pathy from the central Nigerian govern- 
ment in Lagos. It was the policy of the 
central government to allow each regional 
government complete authority in its area. 


Are there specific, written safeguards 
against conditions like these in the system 
of government of the United States? Are 
these safeguards foolproof? 

CONCEPT: National Unity or Regionalism 

The Problem of National Unity The 
development of a ruling majority group in 
each region also worked against national 
unity. Leaders once in office used their 
positions to keep power. They gave the 
best jobs to their relatives and fellow tribe 
members. Each region guarded its rights 
closely and promoted its own interests 
rather than those of the nation as a whole. 
Central planning for national develop- * 
ment was drastically limited by the 
powers held by the regions. 

Part of the difficulty arose because 
the conservative northerners were not 
ready to face the need for change. More- 
over, southerners, and especially the 
“pushy” Ibos, held most of the best jobs * 
as teachers, government workers, and 
merchants. The north did not seem inter- 
ested in industrial planning, in modern 
education, in new ways of living. The 
shaky bonds holding the regions together 
became weaker and weaker. 

As we have seen, each region came 
to be dominated by its most populous 
group. The Hausa dominated the North- 
ern region, the Yoruba the Western region, 


“SUGGESTION: Ask: How do we effect central planning in the United States? 
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**SUGGESTION: Recall earlier discussions about the Ibos. What made it possible for them to 


control most good jobs and continue to achieve modern ways of living? (Coastal access and 
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Nigeria’s hope for the future lies 
in creating national unity among 
tribes and also in education. The 
pictures on this page show some 
of Nigeria’s educational pro- 
grams. Top, a doctor from Iba- 
dan University Hospital takes 
medical students on a house 
call. Bottom, in a literacy class 
run by the Bureau of Public En- 
lightenment, the alphabet is 
written in the sand. 





and the Ibo the Eastern region. A fourth 
Mid-Western region created in 1963 was 
composed of Edo, Ijaw and Ibo peoples. 
There were few common interests be- 
tween the regions. What reason did they 
have for cooperation? Each region was 
like its own little nation. We can think of 
the problem of regionalism as a force 
pulling the country apart. 


What was the effect of regionalism on 
the United States in the middle of the 19th 
century? What major historical event re- 
sulted from it? 


There were some forces tending to 
draw Nigeria together. The trade unions 
were one. Their membership cut across 
tribal and political differences. The mu- 
tual concerns of the workers created com- 
mon interests among different peoples. 


Another force for national unity was the 
use of the English language, English in- 
stitutions of law, and the English system 


of representative government throughout 
the entire country. 

Begin Lesson 14, Guide page 6:19. 

Trouble in Nigeria In the 1960's the 
forces of national unity were not strong 
enough to hold the country together. The 
central government tended to be domi- 
nated by the Northern region because this 


region was larger and more populous than 
the other regions combined. The central 
government favored the Northern region 
and ignored the interests of the Ibos espe- 
cially. Elections were irregular. Officials 
were corrupt. Government lost the respect 
of the people and there was widespread 
fighting and lawlessness. 

In January 1966 there was a revo- 
lution. The army of Lagos, under the 
command of General Ironsi, an Ibo officer, 
seized control of the central government. 
He suspended the constitution and thus 
ended the First Republic of Nigeria. He 
believed this was necessary in order to 
restore law and order to the country. He 
felt he could reorganize the government 
to strengthen national unity. He looked for 
popular support as he set about creating 
new regions which better represented the 
minority tribes. 

But General Ironsi did not succeed in 
winning the support of the northern peo- 
ple and within six months, in July 1966, 
his government was overthrown by 
northern officers under the leadership of 
General Gowon. General Gowon’s victory 
was followed by a massacre of the Ibos 
living in the north. The Ibo sought safety 
among their own tribesmen. A million 
Ibo refugees moved into the Eastern 
region. 


“SUGGESTION: Ask: In what ways did the English language and system of government draw the 
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people together? 
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(Lesson 14 cont’d., page 302.) 


ee 


Begin Lesson 15, Guide page 6:20. 


Wole Soyinka 


Despite its political difficulties, Nigeria has produced a 
rich harvest of modern literature and art. Some of its story 
tellers, poets, playwrights, painters, and sculptors have become 
world famous. 

One of these is Wole Soyinka, whose plays have been 
produced in many parts of the world and adapted for films. 
In New York City the Negro Ensemble Company recently 
presented three of his best-known works—‘“Kongi’s Harvest,” 
“The Strong Breed,” and “The Trials of Brother Jero.” Soyinka 
is also a poet, novelist, essayist, actor, and teacher. 

The theme of most of Soyinka’s work is one which haunts 
modern African literature: the clash between traditional vil- 
lage life and the influence of modern methods and ways of 
thinking. The heroes are often men who have acquired an 
education and are therefore set apart from their people. 

The Civil War in Nigeria stilled the pen of Wole Soyinka. 
A Yoruba from the Western region, he tried through contacts 
in Biafra to find a basis for peaceful settlement. The govern- 
ment became suspicious of his activities and arrested him for 
aiding the enemy. As a result, he was jailed for two years. Now 
he is once more free and working to heal the splits which tore 
Nigeria apart. Like many other Africans, Soyinka continues 
to seek ways to combine Africa’s rich cultural heritage with 
the needs of the modern world. 


SUGGESTION: Ask 
Why would this clash 
between traditional 
and modern be such an 
important theme in 
African arts? 








-. SUGGESTION: Ask: Did the destruction of the oil refineries 
affect people other than the Biafrans? Explain 





(Lesson 14, cont'd.) 


Biafra and Civil War The Eastern region 
seceded from Nigeria and declared itself 


the independent nation of Biafra. The 
Nigerian government did not recognize 
the right of Biafra to secede, and a long 
civil war began. The time of civil war was 
disastrous for Nigeria. 

Millions of Biafrans, most of whom 
were Ibo, were trapped in the jungles of 
the Eastern region and cut off from outside 
supplies of food. Many people died of 
starvation. 

Billions of dollars so needed to de- 
velop a new nation were spent on guns 
and airplanes as the Nigerians fought each 
other for three years. 
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Convinced that they were fighting for the very 
survival of the /bo people, the Biafrans strug- 
gled desperately against the well-equipped Ni- 
gerian army. Here, Biafran refugees flee from 
their village. 


Valuable property and resources were 
destroyed. The oil refineries near the 
Niger delta were producing 582,000 
barrels of oil a day before the war. After 
they were shelled and bombed, their out- 
put was cut to 30,000 barrels a day. 


Freedom Finally in early 1970 an armi- 
stice was signed. The Nigerian govern- 
ment began to distribute food contributed 
by foreign governments and international 
organizations to the hungry people in the 
war zone. 

Nigeria became free once more to 
direct her energies to long range develop- 
ment. New states have been created which 
will, it is hoped, give better representation 
to minorities. Economic prospects seem 
good as the important oil industry, espe- 
cially, develops at a rapid rate. 

The essential problem of achieving 
national unity of course persists. The suc- 
cess of the Nigerian nation depends on its 
ability to resolve the differences between 
its peoples and to represent the common 
goals which will unite them. 


SUGGESTION: Ask: What common goals do Nigerians 


need in order to become a united country? 


CONCEPT: Reunion and Rebuilding 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


What is the major problem hindering 
the creation of a strong national gov- 
ernment in Nigeria? 

Describe the federal system of gov- 
ernment that was created by the new 
constitution in Nigeria. What author- 
ity does the central government have 


in Nigeria? 


What authority do the regional gov- 
ernments have in Nigeria? 

What conflicts arise between national 
interests and regional interests? 
Name two factors that help to bring 
the Nigerian people together. 

In the beginning of the 1960's, the 
central government was controlled by 
the majority group. What did this sit- 
uation lead to? 


UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


Nigeria was described as being like 
three different countries under one 
flag. Why? What special kinds of 
problems do you think a ruler of such 
a country must face? 

How did the differences of language, 
religion, and customs among Nigeri- 
ans contribute to the difficult times 
following independence? Could dif- 
ferences sometimes bring strength to 
a nation? Explain your answer. 
Why do you think people who had to 
replace strong loyalty to their tribe 
with loyalty to a new government 
faced a difficult time? 


What evidence can you find in your 
reading to show that the present form 
of government in Nigeria has been 
strongly influenced by the British? 
What are some unique characteristics 
of the government that are definitely 
not British. Do you think that one 
country can copy the government 
of another without making some 
changes? Explain your answer. 

How could improvements in the trans- 
portation and communications sys- 
tems help to unite Nigeria? What 
other things help to unify a country? 
Explain your answer. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Choose several photographs, charts, or maps from this unit 
that you would find particularly helpful in preparing a brief 
talk on the problems of modern Nigeria. Then on a piece of 
paper outline your speech using each of your picture, chart, 
or map selections as one example of the problems you are 
describing. 

Pretend you live in Nigeria. The year is 1950 and your coun- 
try is under British rule. You want independence. Write a 
letter to a foreign newspaper outlining your arguments for 
independence from Britain. Be sure to include examples of 
what you consider to be the disadvantages of British rule and 
how these would be corrected under self-rule. 

Pretend you have just read the letter arguing in favor of in- 
dependence for Nigeria, and strongly disagree with the whole 
idea it presented. Write a letter to the same newspaper ex- 
pressing your objections to independence. 

Organize committees to investigate the early civilizations of 
Nok, Ife, Benin, and Kano. Have each committee report their 
findings. Draw and exhibit pictures, maps, and models showing 
the way of life in each society. 

Select 2 or 3 products of Nigeria and report on the following: 


Where is it grown or made? 
How is it produced? 


What is it used for? 


Include in your report drawings or photographs of the product 
being produced, and a map showing where it is produced. 
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UNIT 7 


Brazil 


Introducing the Unit 


Brazil is a complex giant. The fifth largest nation in land area in the world, Brazil is a complex mix- 
ture of races and emerging social classes. The contrast of agrarian life and new industrial life presents 
many problems to Brazil, a nation which has not yet found her way out of the myriad of problems 
that are associated with modernization. 

As pupils study Unit 7, they will see Brazil through the eyes of a historian, an economic geog- 
rapher, a cultural anthropologist, and a sociologist. Although the perspective of each of these social 
scientists is unique, all stress the importance of people in Brazil’s past, present, and future. It is 
important for your pupils to grasp the fact that no matter how one looks at a country, one must 
study the people to be able to understand that country’s economy or its government or its past. 


Chapter 1 A Historian Looks at Brazil 


CONCEPTS 


Colonization « Nationalistic pride « Slavery ¢ Cultural mixing (assimilation) « Use of natural 
resources « Migration ¢ Political power. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Portuguese exploration and settlement had a definite bearing on the culture, traditions, 
beliefs, attitudes, and ways of living of the Brazilian Indians. 

2. In the modern world, historical events have a significance that reaches far beyond the limits 
of the place of their origin. 

3. The search for wealth can provide a strong impetus for movement into previously undesir- 
able land areas. 

4. Societies in different stages of development react differently to similar environments. 

5. Vast illiteracy among peoples can lead to control by dictatorship. 


PROCESSES 


Interpreting « Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing « Evaluating 


BRAZIL (ope 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 


1. Make an oral comparison of the results and values of the Portuguese discovery of Brazil and 
the recent discoveries and resulting values of our space missions. 

2. Make a table of comparison of reasons for westward expansion of Brazil and westward ex- 
pansion of the U.S., utilizing such ideas as need for land, a gold rush, and increased farming. 

3. With the lack of industrialization and dissatisfaction with the government as reasons for 
Brazil’s slow growth, write a statement about Brazil’s development in the nineteenth century. 
(Pupil should give details of how the rule of Dom Joao IV, Dom Pedro I, and Dom Pedro II influ- 


enced the above factors.) 


4, Write a historical explanation of why the conditions of the Brazilian poor have not greatly 
improved from the rule of Dom Joao III to the present time. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Chapter I, “A Historian Looks At Brazil,” pro- 
vides a brief look at the history of Brazil from 
1500 to the present. Point out to the pupils that 
they are studying an overview of five centuries 
of Brazilian history. What they see is the struc- 
ture of Brazil’s history. Remind them of the 
many events preceding and following each 
event they read about. Ask the pupils to think 
about how much has happened in five centuries 
of American history. How would it be con- 
densed into one chapter? What events would be 
included? Discuss with the pupils what they 
feel is the value of studying an overview of 
history. 

Before pupils begin reading Chapter I tell 
them that from Cabral’s discovery in 1500 to 
the present time, Brazil has undergone constant 
change in governments, economy, and ways of 
life. Ask the pupils to consider, as they read, 
how these changes have taken place—peace- 
fully? by revolution? by force? 

Have the class read the introductory para- 
graph to Chapter 1 (p. 307). Ask the pupils if 

_they have even seen a place for the first time 
which excited them. Answers may include “a 
skyscraper,” “the Grand Canyon,” “a mountain.” 
Ask them how they felt. Then lead into a dis- 
cussion of astronauts’ descriptions of seeing the 
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earth from space and the first close sights of 
the moon’s surface. If possible, read to the class 
statements made by the first astronauts on the 
moon. Ask “What do explorers look for when 
they see a new land?” Pupils should see that an 
important thing sixteenth century explorers and 
astronauts on the moon want to find out is how 
man can survive in this new place. Hence, 
Caminha noted the topography and vegetation. 
Conclude with a discussion of the excitement 
of discovery, and an understanding that man 
continues to seek new frontiers. 


LESSON 1 


BRAZIL IN THE AGE OF EXPLORATION 
(pp. 307-309) 


LESSON FOCUS: The new world + Discov- 
ery of Brazil 


Locate Brazil on the map on page 308. 
Locate Portugal, using this map and the world 
map on p. xiv. Use the scale of miles on the 
world map to estimate the distance between 
Portugal and Brazil. Ask: Why would it have 
been difficult to travel from one to the other in 
the sixteenth century? 

Have the pupils study the map on page 
309. Notice the detail of the various continents 


on the map. Be sure to have pupils take time to 
answer and discuss the questions in the cap- 
tion above the map. 

Have pupils discuss why Cabral might 
have had convicts with him on the voyage. Ask: 
What kinds of people in Europe in 1500 would 
go on an ocean journey to India? How would 
people feel about going on such a trip? Where 
could someone get the crew necessary for a 
long voyage? Pupils should be able to discuss 
this from their previous studies of discovery and 
exploration. 

Ask why Cabral chose to leave convicts in 
the new land when he set sail. Why did Cabral 
leave anyone? 

Ask what most explorers were searching for 
(wealth and good land for the mother coun- 
try). Ask: Why do you think most explorers did 
not stay long in Brazil? Ask: If you were a 
Portuguese explorer would you have set camp 
on the Brazilian coast or would you have gone 
on to the riches of India as many explorers did? 
Why? Have our astronauts found wealth and 
usable territory in space? Has our space race 
slowed down like these early explorations? 
What kind of “wealth” are we looking for? 


LESSON 2 


THE PORTUGUESE COLONIZE BRAZIL 
(pp. 310-315) 


LESSON FOCUS: Colonization + Ways of 
life in early days of colony * Movement in- 
land + Slavery 


The subject of colonization should be a 
familiar one to the pupils. They should have 
some knowledge of North American colonies 
from their study of American history. In addi- 
tion, if your class has studied Unit 4, India, 
Unit 5, The Middle East, and Unit 6, Nigeria, 
pupils will have seen examples of colonization 
under several different sets of circumstances. In 
this lesson you should have the class develop a 
series of questions about colonization which 
they will ask throughout the study of Chapter I 


in this unit and which they should apply to the 
other colonial situations with which they are 
familiar. As much as possible, have the children 
themselves arrive at the questions to be asked. 

Pupils should first consider the situation of 
the area which was colonized (i.e., countries 
like India, Nigeria, and Egypt which were 
heavily populated and had strong though frag- 
mented societies at the time of colonization, as 
opposed to areas like Brazil and the Atlantic 
coast of North America). 

What else should pupils ask about a col- 
ony? The following areas of questioning are 
important: 

1. What does the mother country hope to 

gain from its colony? 

2. How does the mother country govern 
the colony? 

3. What is the effect of colonial govern- 
ment on the people of the colony? upon 
the development of life in the colony? 

4. How and why did the colony achieve 
independence? 

5. How well prepared was the colony for 
independence? 

6. How did the colonial period affect de- 
velopment of the nation in the post- 
colonial period? 

In further discussion, ask pupils how the 
limiting of industry and trade in early Brazil 
affected her relationship with other countries 
and with Portugal. Discuss the effects of re- 
strictions on development. Possibly ask pupils 
to think about human development and develop 
generalizations about what promotes and what 
restricts development of a person and of a 
group (like a nation). 

In reading about capitanias and early 
plantation life, have pupils think about the 
ways which people develop to live in a given 
environment. Ask pupils how they would live if 
they moved to a place like the Canadian North- 
west (few people, hostile climate, etc. ). 

Have pupils consider the reasons why peo- 
ple move into previously undesirable land, as 
gold-seekers did in Brazil. Pupils could make a 
chart comparing reasons for westward expan- 
sion in Brazil and in the United States. The 
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class should also consider how the period of ex- 
pansion in Brazil affected the growth of the 
country (disadvantages would include the ne- 
glect of existing agricultural wealth; advantages 
should include the populating and development 
of more land). 

The concept of slavery is an important sub- 
ject in this lesson and the central focus of Les- 
son 3. In Lesson 2, pupils have read of slaves 
on plantations, inland slave traders, and the use 
of slaves during the gold rush. Ask: Why were 
people enslaved? (need for labor) Compare the 
reasons for slavery in the United States. You 
might also discuss what effect pupils think the 
number of free men available to work would 
have on the existence of slavery. 

After pupils have read the section called 
“The Black Man,” discuss the similarities and 
differences between slaves’ positions in the 
United States and in Brazil. Note the statement 
beginning the last paragraph on p. 315. How 
does this statement fit American society? 

You may want to conclude with a discus- 
sion of the right any people have to come into 
a country and enslave the original inhabitants 
(e.g., the Indians in Brazil). Include in your 
discussion the treatment of Indians in the 
United States. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


Have pupils write letters, as visitors to 
a Brazilian plantation in the early 1800's. The 
letters should describe the plantation, the life 
of the owners and the slaves, and the letter 
writer's feelings about what he saw. 


LESSON 3 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL 
(pp. 316-317) 


LESSON FOCUS: Views of slavery + Histor- 
ical interpretation 


After pupils have read the two accounts of 
slavery have them discuss the first question on 
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p. 317. Ask: Do you think the home Maria 
Graham visited was a typical Brazilian planta- 
tion or was it an exceptional plantation—differ- 
ent from most. If her account of slavery was 
universal in Brazil, why did so many slaves run 
and fight for their freedom? 

The statement relating the fact that the 
Affonsos family were always at home is impor- 
tant. Many times the family who purchased 
the slaves had a compassionate feeling for them 
and treated them well. But these people often 
did not directly oversee the work of the slaves. 
It was left to hired overseers. These overseers 
were often cruel and beat slaves into submis- 
sion. 

Ask pupils how the values of a person writ- 
ing a description affect what he sees in the 
situation. If possible bring up a subject that is 
controversial to your class. Have the pupils note 
their different views and interpretations of the 
events or situation. Then discuss the difficulties 
in sorting out the facts about something that 
happened hundreds of years ago. 

Be sure pupils have a thorough discussion 
of the questions on p. 317. 


LESSON 4 


BRAZIL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(pp. 318-320) 


LESSON FOCUS: Slow development of Bra- 
zil + Colonial problems + Independence and a 
constitution 


Read the first sentence on page 318 to the 
class. Ask pupils why, in light of their previous 
reading and discussion, they think Brazil might 
have been “slow to develop.” Discuss the social 
structure in colonial Brazil—what roles the peo- 
ple played, what incentive there was for dif- 
ferent people like the landowners, the slaves, 
the colonial administrators. Have pupils com- 
pare the Brazilian situation to that in colonial 
North America. 

Read the following quotation to the class 
and discuss: 


If we look for the vital element in Brazil’s 
formation, the element that lies at the very 
roots of its subsequent growth, we will find 
it in the fact that the colony was established 
to provide sugar, tobacco, and certain other 
commodities; later gold and diamonds; then 
cotton; and later still coffee for the European 
market. This was the objective in the estab- 
lishment of the Brazilian economy, an exter- 
nally oriented objective, turned away from 
the country itself and taking account of 
nothing more than the commercial interests 
involved. Everything was organized around 
this central aim; the structure and activities 
of the country are reflections of it. The 
white European came to speculate and to 
trade; he invested the capital and recruited 
the labor he needed either among the natives 
or by importing Negroes. The Brazilian 
colony was made up of these elements, 
integrated in a purely productive industrial 
organization. The three centuries preceding 
the moment [1800] we approach Bra- 
zilian history were dominated by this begin- 
ning, which remained deeply and totally 
engraved on the country’s features and way 
of life. The secondary consequences that 
flowed from this beginning did tend toward 
something beyond the mere commercial 
objectives, but these consequences were still 
barely noticeable. The path of Brazil’s evo- 
lution, which is what we have been seek- 
ing here, can be found in the initial charac- 
ter of colonization.* 


Brazil received her independence in a 
strange way. Portugal had feared an indepen- 
dence movement in Brazil and had ordered Dom 
Pedro to return to Portugal. When the order 
came, Dom Pedro’s wife, Leopoldina, sent the 
following message to Dom Pedro, who was 
touring the country: “The apple is ripe; harvest 
it now or it will rot.” Pedro tore the Portuguese 
emblems from his uniform and shouted out the 
independence of Brazil. 

Have the pupils discuss the situation in 
which the king declares himself and the colony 
independent of the mother country. Compare 


* From The Colonial Background of Modern Brazil, 
Caio Prado, Jr., translated by Suzette Macedo (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969), pp. 21-22. 


this to the situation in the thirteen colonies in 
North America. In revolutionary plans, are the 
effects usually so much in favor of the revolu- 
tionary group as they were in Brazil? What 
might be the advantages inherent in the Bra- 
zilian situation (no bloodshed, a ready-made 
leader, some system of government already 
established)? What might be the problems 
(probably not as much power and desire for 
freedom in the people themselves, without the 
strength gained in a fierce struggle for their 
own independence )? 

Have pupils compare the reigns of Dom 
Joao VI, Dom Pedro I, and Dom Pedro II— 
all members of the same family (cf. dynasty). 


LESSON 5 


BRAZIL IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
(p. 321) 


LESSON FOCUS: From federal republic to 
dictatorship 


Discuss with the pupils the reasons for 
Dom Pedro II’s overthrow. Do they think that 
these were good reasons for overthrowing a 
king? You may want to have the class role play 
a situation in which Dom Pedro answers the 
complaints of each of the groups described on 
p. 320. Have individual pupils or groups repre- 
sent each of the dissatisfied groups in Brazil at 
that time. 

After pupils have read the first paragraph 
on p. 321, discuss the motives of the men who 
overthrew Pedro II and established the Federal 
Republic. Ask: Were these men mainly inter- 
ested in the good of the people of Brazil? 

Even though the government of Brazil was 
a constitutional republic, most Brazilians had no 
voice or vote in the government because of 
illiteracy. How does this situation compare to 
the situation in parts of the southern United 
States in the late 1950’s and early 1960's? (Be 
sure, however, that pupils understand the dif- 
ferences as well as the similarity in disenfran- 
chisement in these two situations. ) 
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Discuss: You have studied about the very 
rich and the very poor in Brazil over a long 
period of years. What reasons can you give for 
the poor to be so very poor while a small num- 
ber of people are very rich? (Any discussion 
now will be a preliminary to the further treat- 
ment of this conflict in Chapters 2 and 4.) 

Ask: Why haven't wages for the people 
risen as fast as the cost of living? (Again, an- 
swers can be re-evaluated after pupils have 
read Chapters 2 and 4.) 

You may wish to have pupils further in- 
vestigate the contemporary situation in Brazil. 
Current magazine and newspaper articles can 
provide good points of departure. The Foreign 
Policy Association pamphlet entitled “Brazil— 
Crisis and Change” (see Readings and Sources, 
p. 7:23) was published in 1964, but nevertheless 
provides excellent background information and 
insights into present political and social condi- 
tions in Brazil. 

Chapter 1 has presented a historical look at 
a very large country. It has necessarily been 
brief. Charles Wagley’s book An Introduction 
to Brazil (see Readings and Sources, p. 7-23) 
will give you a further analysis of traditional 
structures and nationalistic trends and the mod- 
ern trends toward nationalism in Brazil. 

Have the pupils reread the poem on page 
165 and discuss its reality in light of what they 
have read. A tape-recorded reaction of it would 
be useful to play back after they have read 


Chapter 2 on the economic geography of 
Brazil. 

List the concepts from Guide p. 7:1. Have 
pupils explain them or write a brief explana- 
tion of each for evaluation of the chapter. 

Have the students write a generalization 
that applies to Brazilian history. Then share 
with them the generalizations from Guide p. 
7-1 and discuss how the generalizations ap- 
ply to Brazil and other countries of the world 
they have studied. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 321) 


(1) Cabral; Portugal. 

(2) Both were settled in hope of finding riches 
or wealth and they provided new territory 
for the mother country. 

(3) Capitania—a territory granted to a Portu- 
guese nobleman to settle, build up, and de- 
fend. He could make a profit from the land 
if he built it up adequately. 

(4) Because the Jesuits were protecting the 
Indians against enslavement and taught 
them to read and write and the art of self- 
defense. 

(5) Dom Pedro Il—son of Dom Pedro, heir to 
the throne at five when his father abdi- 
cated. He abolished slavery, made friends 
for Brazil in other countries, and encour- 
aged people to invest money in Brazil. 


Chapter 2 An Economic Geographer Looks at Brazil 


CONCEPTS 


Influence of geographic characteristics « Industrialization e Government need for income 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Geographic factors influence where man lives and what he does. 
2. Man adapts, uses, and exploits the earth to fit his own needs. 
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3. How man adapts to his environment depends on his cultural values, economic wants and 
needs, and his technological ability as well as the physical factors of the land. 

4. Every place on the earth has a distinctiveness that makes it different from all other places. 

5. The economy of a country is related to the available resources, capital and education of its 


people. 


6. Agricultural societies are simple, while industrial societies are complex. 


PROCESSES 


Recognizing ¢ Discovering relationships « Applying « Identifying issues ¢ Synthesizing « Making 


judgments 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 2, pupils will be able to: 


1. Write a brief expository statement about each of the three main types of Brazilian land 
areas, including in the statement information on the ways of life of the people in the area. 

2. Make a chart showing the differences in land use, income to individual and to the govern- 
ment, and number of people involved in agriculture and industry in Brazil. Numbers should be 


approximate. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Brazil is a large country with three major land- 
forms. The plains contain most of the major 
cities and are along the Atlantic coast. Moving 
inland the land forms a dry plateau. Further 
west we see the Amazon river valley. This land 
is largely unsettled because it is mostly jungle 
and rain forest. 

You might want to begin your study of 
Chapter 2 by discussing with pupils the effects 
of geography on people’s lives. Begin with the 
familiar and discuss the effects of the geog- 
raphy of your own area. How are pupils’ lives 
affected by the physical environment in your 
area? How does the environment affect what 
pupils wear, what they do for entertainment, 
what they eat? In what ways have they 
adapted their environment (air conditioners, 
etc. )? In what ways have they adapted to their 
environment (the clothes they wear, activities 
they do and do not do, etc. )? 


Discuss how the physical environment af- 
fects the economics of your area. What kinds of 
jobs do people in your area have? What kinds 
of industries are located there? In what ways 
are the jobs and industries affected by the phys- 
ical environment (by crops grown and _ pro- 
cessed, by natural resources that are turned 
into products, by water used for power, etc.)? 
If the environment in your area were different, 
how would it affect the area’s industries? 

If your pupils have studied other units in 
Learning About Countries and Societies, they 
have been exposed already to geographic and 
economic views of countries and societies. If 
this is the case, discuss with them what they 
have learned about the disciplines of geog- 
raphy and economics. 

The sections in Chapter 2 on coffee crops 
and other cash crops point out Brazil’s need for 
a more diversified agriculture. Industries such 
as automobile-building and cement-making 
employ many people but Brazil is far from an 
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industrial country as yet. As you study Chapter 
2 with your pupils, keep the principles of con- 
servation and economic geography in mind. 


LESSON 6 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF BRAZIL 
(pp. 322-326) 


LESSON FOCUS: Three land _ formations: 
coastal plain, plateau, and Amazon valley ° 
Modes of transportation 


Have pupils study the map on p. 323. Ask: 
How does it compare to the maps on pp. 308 
and 309? What has happened to Brazil in al- 
most five centuries? 

Review the historical developments of 
Brazil and have pupils point out the eventual 
reasons for the westward movement. As this is 
done have them enumerate the hardships en- 
countered from the landforms. 

Rose Brown’s book, The Land and Peo- 
ples of Brazil (see Readings and Sources, p. 
7:22), would be helpful for students to read at 
this time. 

There are at least three basic geographic 
and economic reasons why the coastal area de- 
veloped and many large cities formed there. As 
pupils read “The Land and People of Brazil” 
have them identify the reasons. 

Have pupils contrast the land types in 
Brazil through the pictures on p. 324. See if 
they can identify the mountain that is quite 
visible in the picture of Rio de Janeiro (Sugar- 
loaf). 

River valleys are generally areas of rich 
farmland and natural wealth. The Amazon 
river valley is largely unsettled. Ask what par- 
ticular geographic factors have kept this area 
from developing. 

Present the following “job description” to 
pupils: You are a research geographer on a mis- 
sion in northwestern Brazil. Your job is to ex- 
amine some land in the Amazon valley and de- 
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termine what man can do to the land to make it 
inhabitable and productive. Use geographic and 
economic resources to substantiate your answer. 
After you have studied the material, present 
your findings to the class. 

Ask: Why has the building of roads and 
railroads in Brazil been a difficult task? The 
study of physical and transportation maps 
should help pupils determine their answers. 

In 1922, on the 100th anniversary of Bra- 
zilian independence, a stone was placed to mark 
the spot where a new capital would one day 
stand. It was decided the capital should be a 
little further inland than Rio. This was to help 
the move westward. However, nothing further 
was done about the capital until 1956. Then 
Brazilian President Kubitschek spent large sums 
of money to build the new capital. Now roads 
have been constructed from many cities to 
Brasilia. Even though roads have been con- 
structed to Brasilia, why do you think most 
people fly into the city rather than drive? 

Westward movements of the U.S. resulted 
in the settling of the West. In Brazil most peo- 
ple still live in the east, despite the westward 
movement. Discuss why this is so. 

Pupils could look up information on popu- 
lation centers in Brazil and make bar or circle 
graphs showing population concentration. Bra- 
zil is geographically divided into five regions— 
North, Northeast, East, South and Central- 
West. The graph should be based on these five 
regions. 

Have the pupils spend ample time studying 
the pictures on page 327. They should point out 
the various types of transportation available to 
Brazilians. There is a definite contrast between 
the modern and the “not-so-modern.” The hand- 
paddled boats of the Indians are probably the 
only type of boat these people can use or can 
afford to have. 

An interesting assignment would be to 
have the pupils write their reactions to Brazil 
based on the transportation shown in these 
pictures. 

Another interesting project would be for 
pupils to investigate the road building in their 
state and/or county. Have a committee in- 





vestigate the amount of money spent on roads 
in the state/county during the past year. How 
much of the funds came from the federal gov- 
ernment? from the state? from the county? How 
much of the taxpayer’s dollar goes towards road 
building? If possible, invite a state or county 
highway department official to address the 
class on the subject of road building. 


LESSON 7 


HOW THE PEOPLE LIVE IN BRAZIL 
(pp. 326-333) 


LESSON FOCUS: Coffee growing + Agricul- 
tural changes + Industrial growth 


(The investigations on pp. 328, 330, and 
332 are dealt with on guide pp. 7:10-7-11, at 
the end of the chapter material. You may 
choose to teach each of these investigations as 
it falls in the chapter or as a combined lesson 
at the end of the chapter.) 


What determines whether a country is 
called an agricultural nation or an industrial 
nation—the amount of land given to the occu- 
pation or the number of people involved in the 
activity or the percentage? Spend some time on 
a discussion of this question (p. 326). You may 
want to have pupils apply the same “tests” to 
other countries or regions they have studied 
this year, to decide whether each is an agri- 
cultural or an industrial economy. You might 
also discuss your own state or area. 

The Brazilian farmers knew nothing about 
crop rotation in the very early days. The coffee 
trees quickly absorbed all the minerals from the 
soil, and coffee farms had to be started some- 
where else. These farmers did not raise other 
crops except subsistence crops. Suggest the fol- 
lowing activity to pupils: Assume you are an 
“expert” in farm land-use. Prepare a diagram 
and a short paper explaining how the coffee 
growers can better use their land. 


Competition is generally thought of as a 
healthy thing. Brazil suddenly found that other 
countries were also marketing coffee. Her 
neighbors—Colombia, Mexico, and Guatemala— 
were producing some but not enough to worry 
her. But African nations were producing 
enough for Brazil to become concerned about 
the market. In the United States competition is 
generally the rule rather than the exception. 
How does this affect prices? Who is our strong- 
est competitor in manufacturing electronic 
goods for example? 

Ask: When a government destroys part of 
a crop that is overproduced, what do you think 
this does to the morale of the people? In recent 
years in the United States, the government de- 
stroyed thousands of bushels of potatoes that 
were surplus. What could have been done with 
these (and Brazilian coffee) to benefit millions 
of people? Even today, wheat and corn farmers 
are often paid by the government not to grow 
their crop in a given year. This program is 
called the Soil Bank Conservation Reserve. 
Ask: How do you think this affects the farmer? 
the government? the urban population? What 
are a government's alternatives? 

The text listed five cash crops of Brazil. 
Ask: What are some of the cash crops of the 
United States? of another country studied this 
year? 

Southern Brazil is the leading agricultural 
region and also the leading manufacturing re- 
gion. Here many people are employed in tex- 
tile, machinery, electrical goods and food proc- 
essing industries. Ask pupils what they could 
infer about the population of southern Brazil. 

Put the following graphs up so that the 
students can see them. Let them discuss the 
data. Point out that in graph number two, 
manufacturing and mining are put together and 
in graph number one they are separate. Why 
are they separate in number one? Have pupils 
analyze the graphs and make a statement about 
the percentage of income derived from the per- 
centage of people actively engaged in the occu- 
pation. For instance, why does agriculture con- 
tribute only 26 percent of the annual income 
when 58 percent of the people work in some 
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type of agricultural activity? Only 4 percent of 
the people work in communication, finance, 
transportation, etc. and they contribute 21 per- 
cent of the income. What does this tell you 
about the status and the economic value of 
jobs? How do these graphs validate the picture 
of Brazil as a poor and developing country? 


OCCUPATIONS OF BRAZILIANS 


Percentage of people engaged in various 
occupations. 


Agriculture 
Mineral Production 
Trade 

Services 
Manufacturing 





Communication, etc.|_ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BRAZIL'S 
ANNUAL INCOME 


Percentage of annual income contributed 
by major occupations. 


0 20 40 60 80 100 









Agriculture 26% 
Communication,etc. 21 9% 
Services 12% 
Trade 14% 
Manufacturing & 279, 
Mining ict 


Discuss the effect on society if any of 
the factors in the circle (above right) is missing. 
What happens in many areas of Brazil when the 
people barely earn enough to support them- 
selves and cannot support a tax program of the 
government? 
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Income 


Government 
collection 
Public Works of taxes 


(schools, roads) 


Brazil's coal production is very poor. 
Southern Brazil’s power is not largely devel- 
oped because water is difficult to harness. What 
is left for Southern Brazil to use for her power 
source? Why can’t this part of Brazil use 
Amazon water power? 

Note especially the questions at the end of 
Chapter 2 (p. 333), before the chapter review. 
These questions should provide some excellent 
discussion and interaction since they touch on 
ecology questions so pertinent today. 


THREE INVESTIGATIONS: 


1. USE OF THE LAND 
(p. 328) 


LESSON FOCUS: Comparison of four coun- 
tries in how they make use of their land 


As pupils look at the two charts, have them 
comment on the amount of land being farmed 
in each country relative to the number of peo- 
ple living in that country. Ask: What does this 
tell you about which countries import a great 
many food products? If pupils have studied 
Unit 4, India, have them recall Chapter 3 of 
that unit. 


2. INCOMES AND OCCUPATIONS 
(p. 330) 


LESSON FOCUS: Comparison of four coun- 
tries regarding income and percentage of work 
force involved in various occupations 


Income is money that comes in for goods 
or services rendered. Per capita income is the 
average amount of money that comes in for 
each person—in this case for all of the people 
in a given nation—over a given period of time. 

Suggest that the pupils do a little research 
and find out how the income and the cost of 
living compare in each country. 


3. EDUCATION 
(p. 332) 


LESSON FOCUS: Comparison of four coun- 
tries regarding school attendance 


Note that India is not represented on this 
graph as it has been in the other two investiga- 
tions. In this graph it has been replaced by the 
Soviet Union. Ask pupils what reasons they can 
give for this switch of countries. Suggest that 
pupils keep this graph in mind if they study 
Unit 8, The Soviet Union. After studying Unit 
8, discuss whether pupils would now change 
their initial reactions to the graphs on p. 332. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, suggest to the pupils that the 
work of an economist and the work of a geog- 
rapher are two different things, but their work 
may take them into the same areas of study as 
we have seen in Brazil. To understand how a 
people make a living, one needs to know how 
they use their land. Thus the economic geog- 
rapher’s look at Brazil has told us many things 


about the country. Read to pupils the gen- 
eralizations stated at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Pupils should be able to apply each one 
specifically to Brazil. 

Also, reread the poem. Have the pupils re- 
act to it again. Then play back their taped reac- 
tion at the end of Chapter 1. How do their 
reactions differ? How are they similar? 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


Have the students interview their parents 
regarding the amount of coffee they consume in 
a week’s time. Then have them determine how 
many coffee trees would be needed to keep 
them in coffee for a week, month, or year. Dis- 
cuss how much money an average American 
family might spend on coffee for a week, 
month, or year. Ask pupils how much of this 
money might go to the Brazilian coffee grower. 
Who else would get part of it? 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(Dees so) 


(1) Plain; plateau; Amazon river valley. 

(2) Heavy rain forest—hot sun and heavy rains 
which often flood the rivers. 

(3) They use up all the minerals in the soil. 

(4) Cash crops—crops that are sold to others in 
large quantities; Sugar, tobacco, fruit, 
cocoa, and nuts. 

(5) Brazil’s natural resources would include 
iron ore, water power, areas of fertile soil, 
forests (wood). 


Chapter 3 A Cultural Anthropologist Looks at Brazil 


CONCEPTS 


Cultural development of peoples « Environmental influence « Similarities and differences among 
peoples » Forced migration « Hunting and gathering as a way of life « Environmental adaptation 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Every society, no matter how primitive, forms its own system of beliefs, values, traditions, 
and skills that are called its culture. 

2. All men are confronted with the same psychological and physiological needs that must be 
met; but the way in which these needs are met differs according to the culture. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling « Classifying « Showing relationships « Using information « Solving problems « Making 
judgments 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 

1. Interpret what was learned about the Kaingang tribe by explaining and summarizing their 
westward migration, their hunting tools (including the human voice), their seasonal activities, their 
ideas on home building, their method of fire building, and their seeming lack of knowledge about 
boat building. (This interpretation should be in either written or oral form. ) 

2. List and explain major similarities and differences between two cultures—the Kaingang and 
their own or the Kaingang and another group studied. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


“Brazil: Complex Giant” is the title of an ar- 
ticle by H. O. Sternberg. It was published in 
Foreign Affairs Magazine in January, 1965. 
This title can describe many aspects of Brazil. 
One of these factors about Brazil that Stenberg 
is discussing is the many different types of 
‘typical’ Brazilians. The Brazilian Indian is one 
of these. Sternberg calls many Indians “cabo- 
clos.” The caboclo is an Indian (or a person of 
Indian descent) who does not live in a tribe. 
Most Indians in Brazil today would fit this 
definition. However, less than fifty years ago 
many Brazilian Indians traveled and lived ex- 
clusively in tribal groups. 

In a recent census in Brazil the Indians 
made up only 2 percent of the known popula- 
tion while the “white man” accounted for 60 
percent of the population. Mestizos (part white 
and part Indian) were counted as white. The 
wilderness Indians could not be counted and 
so the Indian figure is not altogether accurate. 
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Brazil was settled by many Indian tribes. 
In Chapter 3, the author has chosen to explore 
the life style of only one tribe—the Kaingang. 
As the chapter notes, the activities reported 
took place only forty years ago. You may want 
to read additional portions of Jules Henry’s 
book, Jungle People, to pupils (see Readings 
and Sources, p. 7:23), so try to have it available 
while working on Chapter 3. (Some portions of 
the book contain material which is inappro- 
priate for elementary pupils, however, so it is 
not advisable to make the entire book available to 
the pupils themselves. ) Further reading on the 
Kaingang group for the teacher can be found 
in Anthropology—Race, Language, Culture, 
Psychology, Prehistory by A. L. Kroeber (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 7-23). Also any source 
which describe the Gé tribe in Brazil (of which 
the Kaingang is a part) will be helpful. 

The anthropologist studies man and how he 
lives. As the students read the accounts of the 
Kaingang tribe, they will note many activities 
and values that are very different from their 
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own. As they read this chapter, the opportunity 
will undoubtedly present itself for a discussion 
on values. It is extremely important that you 
try to help the students understand the values 
and valuing process of the people about whom 
they are reading. 

Values are generally thought to be indi- 
vidual beliefs, attitudes, activities or feelings 
that are freely chosen from among alternatives, 
prized by the individual, and publicly affirmed 
and practiced in one’s life. According to Raths 
et al. in Values and Teaching (see Readings 
and Sources, p. 7:23), the classroom teacher's 
job is to help children develop values by means 
of the valuing process. This process consists of 
helping children to: make free choices when- 
ever possible, search for alternatives in choice- 
making situations, weigh the consequences of 
each available alternative, consider what they 
prize and cherish, affirm the things they value, 
do something about their choices (incorporate 
them in actual behavior) and consider and 
strengthen patterns in their lives (repeat it 
often in their lives). Values cannot be forced on 
people—and children are people! The teacher 
must create a classroom climate that will aid 
children in finding values if the children choose 
to do so. 

Remind the pupils that each culture has its 
own values. The values of one group of people 
may not agree with those of another, but we 
cannot impose our values on another. They can- 
not apply their own values to the life of the 
Kaingangs. They can discover the similarities in 
basic needs between their own society and the 
Kaingang. They can also discuss the similarities 
in end results, while at the same time noting the 
differences in the means to these ends. 


LESSON 8 


THE KAINGANG: INDIANS OF BRAZIL 
(pp. 334-336) 


LESSON FOCUS: Jungle People + Indians of 
the forest * Land of the Kaingang 


Before the pupils begin this chapter, let 
them discuss what they know about the follow- 
ing concepts or terms: anthropology, culture, 
value, way of life, environmental adaptation 
and nomadic life. Before reading this chapter 
make sure they have a correct understanding 
of these terms and concepts. 

Point out to pupils that they will be read- 
ing about activities that took place only forty 
years ago. To them this may seem like a very 
long time. If you have a civilization timeline, 
show what a short time this is in history. Tell 
them some things that were happening in the 
early 1930’s in the United States and around 
the world. (You may want to appoint a com- 
mittee to report on the early 1930's. ) 

On a map show the students how Alaska 
and Siberia could have been a united land 
mass. Show possible migration routes of the 
Indians to the Americas. Tell them this migra- 
tion probably took place thousands of years 
ago. This time element should help them under- 
stand then that forty years ago does not make 
the accounts of Jules Henry “ancient history.” 

Earlier chapters have pointed out that the 
Indians were often enslaved or forced to take 
on the ways of a religion very different from 
their own beliefs. In so doing, much of their 
natural culture was lost. How then do you ac- 
count for the statement that some Indian 
groups survived with very close ties to their 
original culture? 

Why was it a necessary and good practice 
for Jules Henry to learn the Kaingang lan- 
guage before he went to live with them? Do 
pupils agree that we should learn at least one 
other language in addition to our native tongue 
today? Ask: Why do you think people are more 
willing to accept you if you have at least tried 
to learn their language? 

Have pupils make charts showing some 
similarities between the Kaingang way of life 
and their own. Pupils should list major differ- 
ences. They should be able to explain why 
these differences exist. 

Ask: Why do you think history and people 
become more real when one is a part of it 
rather than a bystander (one who reads about 
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it)P Why were these people possibly more real 
to Jules Henry than they are to you and me? 

Jungle People is like a diary or journal 
of the activities observed in the lives of the 
Kaingangs. Ask: Can you name some books 
you have read that fit into this category? Are 
they better and more factual than a novel? 
What do you like or dislike about such ac- 
counts? 

Ask: Why do you think the Kaingang dis- 
liked the hunting and gathering way of life 
after being farmers for so long? 

Have the students compare the activities 
of the two ways of life. What groups of people 
do we have in modem society that would com- 
pare to the hunters and gatherers? Do these 
people establish permanent homes? Does the 
rest of society accept these people as a part of 
the American structure? Why? 

Ask the pupils to explain the significance 
of the “Indians shouting at the storm” to make 
it go away. 

Ask pupils to cite specific examples from 
their reading which substantiate the fact that 
these Indians knew nothing about boat build- 
ing. 

As moder society becomes more highly 
developed, we seem to keep to time schedules 
more and more. Discuss how the Kaingang 
idea about time differs from ours. Discuss: 
What would happen if time and schedules 
today were the same as they were for the 
Kaingang? Do you think that we would have 
the highly developed society that we do have? 


LESSON 9 


FOOD, SHELTER, AND FIRE 
(pp. 337-341) 


LESSON FOCUS: Hunting + Tools + Shelter - 
Building a fire 


Discuss what has made man develop more 
sophisticated tools as time went on. 

Ask: Have you even been hunting? What 
are some characteristics necessary for man to be 
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a good hunter? The Indian used his own voice 
to deceive the animal. Today this technique is 
still used but we also use other man-made de- 
vices to accomplish the same thing. Name some 
of them. 

“Adaptation” is a word often used to mean 
“adjust.” Generally speaking, the Indians were 
a group of people who were able to adapt to 
almost any situation or environmental change. 
Because their needs were simple and generally 
provided by the land, Indians could lead a 
nomadic life very easily. The Kaingang Indians 
appeared to have adjusted to a hunting way of 
life fairly well but not completely. Ask: Do 
these readings present evidence to support the 
concept of environmental adaptation? Explain. 

A judgment is an evaluation formed by dis- 
cerning and comparing. It is an opinion formed 
after careful thought and study of a person or 
situation. The ability to make judgments is the 
final process in Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives (Cognitive Domain). It in- 
volves all the other processes—knowledge, com- 
prehension, application, analysis, and synthesis. 
It is one of man’s most used processes. (See 
Readings and Sources, p. 7:23.) 

Before you have the students answer the 
questions on p. 338, ask them to mention some 
opinions they hold on various topics of current 
interest. After they have had a chance to state 
some opinions, ask them what, if any, criteria 
they used in forming these opinions; e.g. do 
you favor laws requiring all Brazilian farmers to 
practice soil conservation? State reasons for 
your answer. In order to make a judgment 
rather than merely state an opinion, the student 
must have sound reasons based on some de- 
gree of research. There must be known criteria 
for soil conservation programs. They should 
know who would make the law and if this per- 
son or persons is qualified and authorized. The 
questions that refer to making accurate judg- 
ments preclude that students will have enough 
information or standards by which to make the 
judgment. 

As pupils look at the pictures on page 339 
have them think of how many things they use 
every day that are from nature. They could 





make a list of those in natural state and those 
processed. 

As they read this material on the Kaingang 
pupils will undoubtedly be forming opinions and 
judgments about the tribe. Caution them that 
when judging these people they must keep in 
mind the standards of these people, their way 
of life, and their value system. They should be 
judged on their own standards and not the 
pupils’ value structure and pattern of living. 
The more mature pupil will be able to form 
judgments rather than opinions more easily than 
the less mature. Give all pupils practice in mak- 
ing judgments and encourage the less mature 
pupil to continue practicing; be sure that you 
give him guidance. 

Remember that before this tribe moved in- 
land they lived along the Brazilian coast. Have 
pupils look at a physical map of Brazil again. 
What clues does this map give to explain why 
the Kaingang did not make any preparation for 
winter warmth when they were in the interior? 

Ask pupils what reasons they might give 
to explain the Kaingang aversion to housebuild- 
ing—lack of knowledge; lack of tools; lack of 
time; lack of desire; others? What kind of peo- 
ple were the Kaingang (nomadic). Knowing 
this, could be a structure as we know a house 
be a real part of their culture? 

As the student answers the questions in the 
chapter review (page 341) a word of caution 
would be well. Question 5 requires some re- 
search before a judgment can be made. In 
order to compare the Kaingang to other Bra- 
zilian tribes they must know something about 
the culture of other Indian tribes in Brazil. 
(You may want to review research techniques.) 


LESSON 10 


INVESTIGATING: WHAT AND WHY 
(p. 340) 


LESSON FOCUS: Kaingang shelter and tools 


The bridge, tools and shelter pictured here 
are part of the Kaingang way of life. 


In doing the exercise on the North Amer- 
ican Indians, divide the students into groups to 
research various tribes of hunting-gathering In- 
dians (as opposed to farming Indians): Note: 
Functional objects are those which serve a pur- 
pose and/or have a use. 


CONCLUSION 


Chapter 3 should have given you a pic- 
ture of the work of a cultural anthropologist as 
he worked and lived with one tribe of Indians 
in Brazil. It shows that a primitive group of 
people can still be living today. These people 
are primitive (having a very early stage of de- 
velopment with a simple culture) in their ac- 
tions and beliefs. Their life style is close to 
nature even though they exist in the complex, 
sophisticated world of today. 

After the pupils have read, discussed, and 
answered the questions in Chapter 3, you can 
use the stated generalizations as a chapter eval- 
uation. Present each generalization (on chart 
or transparency) separately. Tell the pupils to 
read the generalization and then rewrite it add- 
ing specific concepts learned about the Kain- 
gang. For example in the first generalization 
they should be able to state that their system of 
belief involved calling on spirits for help; their 
traditions were based on farming and how they 
adapted to their new way of life; their skills of 
hunting and home building (when it was forced 
on them). The pupil’s ability to specify Kain- 
gang data into the generalized statement will 
give you a clear picture of how much he has 
assimilated and his ability to transfer from the 
general to the specific. Be careful in judging 
pupils at this point because some will be able 
to respond best orally and some may respond 
best in a written paper. Only you know your 
pupils well enough to decide which way will 
best fit the needs of your class. 

A generalization is a statement of general 
principle that can be applied to several differ- 
ent groups. A generalization in the study of an- 
thropology that is frequently stated is: “Man’s 
cultural adaptations result in great diversity in 
ways of living and allow him to be very versa- 
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tile in selecting where he will live and how he 
will live.” Ask the pupils to apply this statement 
(reworded for the level of your class) to the 
Kaingang and explain their answer. Warn them 
to be careful and think of the generalization as 
two statements. The first part concerning diver- 
sity in ways of living could apply to the Kain- 
gang. But, the last part about selecting where 
and how he will live offers a challenge. Did the 
Kaingang select where they were going to live 
when enemies forced him away from his farm? 
Did they decide to become hunters in prefer- 
ence to farming? Again, the more mature pupil 
will be able to do this exercise much more 
easily than the others. 

This same generalization could also be ap- 
plied to the Indians and Negroes enslaved in 
Brazil during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It certainly can be used to discuss the 
slavery question in the United States. Since 
most pupils of this age have an interest in the 
current affairs of their country, they could de- 
velop this generalization into a specific state- 
ment regarding the migrant workers or recent 
school integration programs throughout the 
country. Is this generalization a common state- 
ment in our current era of history? Man is free 
to select where he will live and how he will live 
providing he adheres to certain rules and regu- 


lations. Can you choose to live in a very ex- 
pensive house if you have no money to pay for 
it? Can you build a house with only three walls 
instead of four or must you conform to building 
code regulations? 

It is essential for pupils of today to have 
a working knowledge of the past to cope with 
the present. And since our pupils of today will 
be our leaders of tomorrow, we can better pre- 
pare them for the future by showing them a 
relationship of the past and the present and 
how this knowledge can affect the future. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 341) 


(1) Anthropologist: a social scientist who 
studies man—how he lives and how he once 
lived. He studies man in his various groups 
such as family; tribe; or warfare associa- 
tion. 

(2) In the Brazilian highlands. 

3) Culture—all the ways of life that a group of 
people learns and teaches to its children. 
(4) Answers should be based upon the descrip- 

tion on pp. 337-338. 

(5) Answers should be based upon the descrip- 
tion on pp. 338-339 and the drawing on p. 
340. 


Chapter 4 A Sociologist Looks at Brazil 


CONCEPTS 


Class structure « Industrialization « Life style 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Social classes have always existed in society, but the bases of class distinction and the rules of 


the class structure have been varied. 
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2. The trend toward urbanization around the world has intensified the problems of social dis- 
organization, interpersonal relationships, and interaction within groups. 
3. The social environment in which a person is raised and lives has a great effect on his personal 


growth and development. 


4, Industrialization affects the class structure of a society. 
5. A person’s life style is a clue to his class membership. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling « Translating e Classifying « Interpreting « Applying « Solving problems « Analyzing « 


Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


After studying Chapter 4, pupils will be able to cite evidence found in reading to differentiate 
the class structure of Brazil. They will note the standards of living, jobs, education, and life style of 


each class. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Class structure in Brazil might be divided into 
three convenient groups: a dominant elite or 
rich; a large illiterate poor; and a small but 
emerging middle class. However, as in every 
society, there are subgroups that make up these 
major classes and are very important. 

Within the lower class (the illiterate poor) 
there is a large group of rural workers. Brazil 
has long been an agricultural nation even 
though in recent years her biggest growth was 
in the cities. The rural workers work on plan- 
tations or in the rubber fields; they are sub- 
sistence farmers or land renters who pay to 
farm a plot of land. The peasants have very 
poor living conditions and most of them barely 
cultivate enough or earn enough to keep alive. 

Some urban workers fall within the lower 
class. Most of these people migrated to the 
urban areas from the rural area. They live in 
Brazilian favelas or slums. Their values and life 
style are that of the rural population. These 
people are generally very dependent. They 
want to find a boss or patrao who will look after 
them and help them when they are in need. 
These two segments of the lower class make up 
a substantial part of the Brazilian population. 


The elite upper class of Brazil can also be 
thought of in two groups: the traditional (or 
those born into wealth) and the new rich. In 
many areas of Brazil the new rich have re- 
placed the traditional upper class as the domi- 
nant economic and social force in Brazil's 
economy. Even though the new rich are emerg- 
ing in a different manner than the traditional 
rich, society in Brazil is still stratified with the 
rich trying to live the life of the early aristocrat. 
At the same time, these people want the lux- 
uries of wealth that are enjoyed by the rich in 
New York and Paris. To combat inflation, the 
rich have deposited large amounts of capital in 
the United States and Europe. 

The middle class in Brazil is a relatively 
new phenomenon. This group of people repre- 
sent about one fourth of Brazilian society. This 
is nowhere near the percentage of middle class 
in the United States but in Brazil it has only 
began to expand in the last four or five decades. 
The middle class in Brazil is becoming very 
much like the middle class in the United States. 
They want television, automobiles, and many 
new work-savers. These people want more than 
the four or five year education that the lower 
class is able to obtain. Many want to learn to 
speak English and want to go to college. 
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Before the pupils start reading Chapter 4, 
ask them to discuss the class structure of their 
city or regional area. If pupils question the idea 
of classes in American society, discuss the 
six-class model often used by sociologists to 
describe American society, ie. lower-lower, 
upper-lower, lower-middle, upper-middle, 
lower-upper, and upper-upper classes. Ask them 
what classes they think are represented in Bra- 
zilian society. Explain that part of the work of 
a sociologist is to look at society in terms of 
these classes or groups. 


LESSON 11 


THE CLASSES IN BRAZILIAN SOCIETY 
(pp. 342-343) 


LESSON FOCUS: Class structure + Life style 


After the pupils have read the opening sec- 
tion of Chapter 4, ask them to compare the class 
structure of Brazil and the United States. Do 
we have the same unwritten rules that Brazil 
has about class placement? Are women thought 
of in the same way in Brazil and in the United 
States? Why do you think it is easier for peo- 
ple to change classes in an industrial society 
than it is in an agricultural society? Have 
pupils describe their own life style. 

Note: If pupils are using other units, 
refer to Unit 4, India, for a description of the 
caste system or ask pupils to recall their study 
of the caste system. If not, the following notes 
will be helpful: 

Castes were social levels that developed in 
the Hindu way of life in India. People in differ- 
ent castes lived apart from each other and had 
their own set of rules to follow. Children took 
the same jobs at which their fathers had 
worked. The caste usually took care of the poor, 
orphans, and widows. The caste had a council 
to settle their problems and anyone who did not 
follow caste rules was removed from the group 
—thus the term “outcastes.” Before 1950 out- 
castes were known as “untouchables.” 
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Even today the caste system is in operation. 
Leaders are trying to break the system but it is 
difficult because it has been in existence for so 
long. Before the British came to India, a man’s 
punishment for a crime depended on his caste— 
the lower the caste, the greater the punishment. 
Now punishment is equal by law regardless of 
caste. There is still much evidence of the caste 
system even in large cities like Calcutta. In 
these areas most of the top level executives are 
of a high class or caste. Recently, people of 
lesser castes are getting jobs of a better type 
and even some of them are able to work into 
the position of lesser executives. 

As the students read about the classes in 
Brazil have them compare them with the castes 
of India. Although a person can overcome his 
caste, can he move out of it completely? What 
about classes: Can a person change his class? 
In which country do you think it is easier to 
break down the class walls, the United States 
or Brazil? 


LESSON 12 


THE FERREIRAS: A PLANTATION FAMILY 
(pp. 343-346) 


LESSON FOCUS: Life style on the fazenda + 
Coffee growing 


Have the pupils locate the city of Sao 
Paulo on the map. This is where all three fami- 
lies about whom they will be reading live. (The 
Ferreiras live in Sao Paulo for part of the year. ) 

The fazenda is an estate that is owned by 
a fazendeiro. In many ways it is like the 
southern plantations of the United States. Usu- 
ally only a single crop for sale is raised on the 
fazenda. 

Do you think the people who worked on 
the fazenda are treated well? Do you think they 
earn much money? If they earned a large salary 
do you think the fazendeiro would take such 
good care of them and provide the things in the 
village that he does? To what class do the 
workers belong? 


—_ 


— 


Ask the pupils to think of situations in 
their own area of the United States that might 
be similar to the fazenda relationship of owner 
and worker. 

Remind the pupils about the productivity 
of coffee trees: only one pound of coffee per 
tree per year. Does the fazendeiro have a great 
deal of responsibility on his land or do his man- 
agers and overseers supervise and work right in 
the fields? What type of work do you think the 
fazendeiro does? 

As pupils look at the pictures on pp. 344, 
345, and 346, have them describe the life style 
of the people or places they see. How does the 
home on 344 show Portuguese culture trans- 
formed to Brazil? 

As they look at the picture of the coffee 
picking on page 347, have them describe the art 
of picking the coffee beans and why this is not 
a job for just anyone. 

Ask: What evidence is presented in this 
section to help you determine the class of the 
Ferreiras? 

Ask: What is another term that means 
much the same as modo Americano? (Western- 


ized ) 


LESSON 13 


THE SERRAS: WORKERS IN THE CITY 
(pp. 347-349) 


LESSON FOCUS: Middle class life style 
Education 


Have the pupils look at the three pictures 
on page 347. As they study the people in each 
and the activity in them can they make any 
comparisons about their own way of life? What 
evidence is presented in these pictures that 
would help determine the class of the people? 
The key to these pictures is the introduction of 
industry to the people. Ask pupils what would 
happen in their own city if there were no in- 
dustry. How long do you think most people 
would live in a city with no industry? 


Have the pupils compare the Serra family 
and their life style to that of their own family. 
In what way are they similar? different? 

Inflation is described as a situation which 
is not kind to the people. It is an increase in 
the volume of money relative to the available 
goods which results in large and continuing rise 
in prices. As soon as wages are raised, the cost 
of goods is also raised. People can never really 
get ahead. During these times workers often get 
a raise called a “cost of living raise.” This is 
supposed to help balance the income and outgo 
of money. If it did this, would inflation be a 
hard concept to understand and cope with? As 
soon as wages are raised what happens to the 
cost of goods? Are we experiencing inflation in 
the United States today? 





Rise in the cost of raw materials ——> leads 
to a rise in the cost of the finished product 
—> which leads to a rise in the salary of 
employees so that they have adequate buy- 
ing power ——> which in turn causes another 
rise in the cost of raw material ——> and the 
cycle continues. 











The above explanation can be drawn as a 
broken circle or a continual line on the board 
or on a transparency to help the students better 
understand the idea of inflation. 

What has the Serra family done to help 
combat inflation? Have many United States 
families had to do the same thing? 

The Serra family has a television but not 
a telephone. What might this tell you about 
middle class values in BrazilP Do you think 
that the United States’ middle class values are 
similar? 

Ask the pupils to compare the Serra family 
education to that of their own. 

What happened in the city of Sado Paulo 
to give rise to a middle class? 

To what class do you think Mr. Serra’s 
father belonged? What made it possible for the 
family to become part of the middle class 
structure? 
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LESSON 14 


CAROLINA MARIA DE JESUS: 
A FEVALADO 
(pp. 349-351) 


LESSON FOCUS: The favela + Struggle of 
poverty 


Ask pupils to compare the life of Carolina 
Maria de Jesus in the favela with the lives of 
the poor in the slums of the United States. Be 
sure that the pupils note similarities and 
differences. 

Ask: Do you think it was wrong for Caro- 
lina to keep the money given to her for her 
daughter and use it for food? Explain. Can you 
imagine what your life would be like if you 
were one of Carolina’s children? Describe your 
feelings. 

Discuss: How is it possible for people in 
this class of society to move up into another 
class? 

Ask: Have you ever had to come to school 
really hungry and cold because of a lack of 
food and clothing? Would you be able to work 
very hard or concentrate on the tasks assigned 
to you? Do you think many great leaders and 
thinkers come from really poor families? This 
would be a good topic of research. 

After the pupils have had a chance to look 
at and discuss the pictures on p. 350, have 
them role-play a situation in which one of them 
is a representative of the Brazilian government 
and the others are members of the Brazilian 
populace who reside in the favela. Have the 
government official come to them with a list of 
proposals that could raise the living conditions 
in the favela. Then have the people who live in 
the favela make demands of him to improve 
their conditions also. 


CONCLUSION 


In a great many ways the class struc- 
ture of Brazil is typical of that of any develop- 
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ing nation. According to Gerald Breese in 
Urbanization in Newly Developing Countries 
(see Readings and Sources, p. 7-23), a develop- 
ing country is one that is underdeveloped in 
comparison with Western culture. The fact that 
industrialization has only been a part of Brazil’s 
development for such a short time qualifies her 
to be listed as “developing.” Industrial develop- 
ment brought people to the cities and thus de- 
veloped the middle class. There was not the 
usual slow evolution from farm to city in Brazil. 
It was a rapid movement just as it was when 
industry came to the United States. When in- 
dustry began to develop, the people came to 
the area of the industry to get a job because 
they needed the money for their families and 
their food. 

Ask pupils to describe problems that beset 
Brazil when urbanization began to take place. 

How much influence does where you live 
and your life style have on your own develop- 
ment as a thinking member of society? Ask 
pupils to consider in what ways their own lives 
would be changed if they lived in a different 
sized city or in a different area of the United 
States. 

If the students can satisfactorily complete 
the task of the behavioral objective, they have 
a good grasp of the material in Chapter 4. En- 
courage them to think of the pattern of class 
structure in light of the society in which they 
now live as well as that of Brazil. Again cau- 
tion them that they cannot judge people on 
their own personal set of values, but must look 
at the Brazilians from the Brazilians’ point of 
view and their life style. 

The giant of Latin America should no 
longer loom before the student in such a for- 
bidding way. Brazil is no less a giant but she 
should be a better understood giant. The racial 
mixtures do not cause the strife in Brazil that 
they do in many countries. Instead Brazilian 
struggles are often characterized by class 
struggles. The emerging middle class has done 
much to ease this tension. As Brazil becomes 
the truly powerful country she is predicted to 
be, some of these struggles may well be 
resolved. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 351) 


(1) Sociologist: A person who studies groups 
of people; how such groups are formed; 
how they change; how they are affected by 
change and how individuals act toward 
each other. 

(2) Middle class: The working class people 
who earn a living wage and have a com- 
fortable place to live. 

(3) Because people can earn a good wage and 
become independent of their employer. 

(4) No, the way they live also influences a per- 
son’s class. The education, home, clothing 
and entertainment of a person all show 
evidence of a person’s class. 

(5) Favela: The slums in Brazilian cities. 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(pp. 351-352) 


There are often no set or direct answers to 
these questions. The reference pages listed 
should serve as guides to assist pupils, if they 
need help. 

(1) Chapter 1: p. 309—traders; p. 310—colo- 
nizers. Last part will vary slightly accord- 
ing to the area of the Atlantic coast chosen. 

(2) Survival: the capitania system—p. 310; 
plantation life—p. 310, Last part will vary. 

(3) Brazilian independence: p. 319 and guide 
notes. Answers will vary but the difference 
between a bloody and bloodless revolution 
should be brought out. 

(4) Answers to the first part will vary. In- 
stances in the reading that would point to 
this are: Brazil’s industry—Ch. 1—pp. 329, 
331; Industrial growth—Ch. 1—pp. 331, 
333; Class in Brazil—Ch. 4—p. 3438; the 
Serras—Ch. 4—pp. 347-349. 

(5) Rich country with many poor people. Dis- 
cussion will vary; the following references 
could be made: Introduction—p. 306; Ch. 
1—p. 311; Ch. 2—pp. 329, 331; Ch. 4—pp. 
344, 347, 349-351. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 
FOR PUPILS 


Following is a short bibliography of stu- 
dent books on Brazil. These selections are 
taken from Latin America, published by Infor- 
mation Center on Children’s Culture, U.S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, New York, N.Y. 


1. Bishop, Elizabeth, The Ballad of the Burglar 
of Babylon (New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, Inc., 1968). 


The true story of an escaped criminal, told 
in ballad form and beautifully illustrated with 
woodcuts. The reader is left to judge right from 
wrong in the context of the Brazilian slums, and 
a difficult judgment it is. This is strong and 
compelling in ways which speak most effec- 
tively to youth. As any good book on a contro- 
versial subject, it is sure to provoke discussion. 


2. Caldwell, John C., Let's Visit Brazil (New 
York: John Day, 1961). 


An informative and interesting introduction 
to Brazil which explains complicated economic 
problems and draws interesting comparisons 
between children in Brazil and the United 
States. 


3. Gartler, Marion and George L. Hall, Under- 
standing Brazil (River Forest, Ill.: Laidlaw, 
1963). 


This book stresses the agricultural and in- 
dustrial potential of Brazil’s undeveloped nat- 
ural resources. The emphasis is on economic, 
geographic and historical development rather 
than on social and cultural aspects. 


4. Gidal, Sonia and Tim, My Village in Brazil 
(New York: Pantheon, 1968). 


A young boy from the village of Itaim, near 
Sao Paulo, shares two days of his life with the 
reader. Information about Brazil is interspersed 
throughout the narrative. 
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5. Webb, Nancy Mclvor, Makema of the Rain 
Forest (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc:, 1964). 


The social and physical environment of 
Makema, a young Indian from the Brazilian 
jungle, are described in a simple and clear man- 
ner; his family and tribe, the uses of the forest 
and the land, the primitive tools, the diet, 
superstitions, feasts, family relations and the 
mores of group living in a tribal society. 


6. Webb, Kempton E., Brazil (Boston: Ginn, 
1964), Today’s World in Focus Series. 


An accurate and balanced introduction to 
Brazil, this book carefully describes the geog- 
raphy, economy, culture, politics and the chal- 
lenges of the future. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Baklanoff, Eric N., ed., New Perspectives of 
Brazil (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1966). 


Selections by ten North American and Bra- 
zilian experts provide valuable, current views of 
Brazilian politics, sociology, economics, urbani- 
zation and the personality of the Brazilians. 


2. Brazilian Consulate, Brasilia (Brazilian Con- 
sulate, 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Suite 208, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 90028). 


Brasilia is situated in the Brazilian central 
plateau at an altitude of 3000 feet, with in- 
vigorating climate. It was inaugurated as the 
capital of Brazil in April, 1960. The brochure 
tells of buildings of the city and the population. 
Single copies are available free. 


3. Rand McNally, Brazil (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1969). 


This book contains beautiful color plates of 
the cities and the interior of the country. In- 
cludes 58 color plates. 
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4. Rodrigues, Jose Honorio, The Brazilians: 
Their Character and Aspirations, trans. by 
Ralph E. Dimmick (Austin: Univ. of Texas 
Press, 1967). 


A respected Brazilian writer looks at his 
nation’s personality and goals, stressing the 
need for gradual socio-economic development 
and the idea of nationalism in Brazil. 


5. U.S. Dept. of the Interior Geological Survey, 
Amazon: Measuring a Mighty River (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office). 


This leaflet reports cooperative findings in 
geological survey of Brazilian hydrologic in- 
vestigations on the world’s largest river. It also 
includes basic facts such as climate, population 
and economic and cultural features of the 
basin; 16 pages (Upper elementary level); Free 
in classroom quantities to teachers (write on 
school letterhead). Write to: U.S. Dept. of In- 
terior, Geological Survey, Information office, 
Washington, D.C. 20242. 


6. Wagley, Charles, Amazon Town: A Study of 
Man in the Tropics, rev. ed. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1964). 


This book is a thorough study of the pres- 
ent culture patterns and their historical roots. It 
includes detailed analysis of the occupations, 
social stratification, racial mixture and family 
and community relationships. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


Bloom, B. S. (ed.), Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives, Handbook I, The Cognitive Do- 
main (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1956). 


Brown, Rose. The Land and Peoples of Brazil 
(New York: Lippincott, 1963). 


Breese, Gerald. Urbanization in Newly Devel- 
oping Countries (Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966). 


Henry, Jules. Jungle People (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1964). 


Kroeber, A. L. Anthropology—Race, Language, 
Culture, Psychology, Prehistory (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1948). 


Raths, et al. Values and Teaching (New York: 
Charles E. Merrill, Inc., 1966). 


Wagley, Charles. Brazil: Crisis and Change, 
Headline Series #167 (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1946). 


Wagley, Charles. An Introduction to Brazil 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963). 


SOURCE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
will provide various kinds of economic informa- 
tion, including a monthly economic newsletter, 
Brazilian Bulletin, available for teacher and 
librarian on a free subscription basis. 
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I hear the vast song of Brazil! ... 

I hear all Brazil singing, humming, calling, shouting! 
Hammocks swaying, 

whistles blowing, 

factories grinding, pounding, panting, screaming, howling and 


snoring, SUGGESTION: After pupils read the poem, 


lind lodi ask them what this poem tells them about 
cylinders exploding, Brazil. How does it make them feel about 


cranes revolving, Brazil? How would they describe Brazil 


after reading this poem? 


wheels turning, 

rails trembling, 

noises of foothills and plateaux, cattlebells, neighings, cowboy 
songs, and lowings.... 

tumult of streets that seethe beneath skyscrapers, 

voices of all the races that the wind of the seaports tosses into 
the jungle! ... 


What is Brazil? Brazil is deep, dark rain forest where no 
“SUGGESTION: Contrast these facts man has ever walked. Brazil is noisy, crowded streets with 
ee igi ns ip ne pastel colored buildings reaching toward the sky and street 
musicians playing through the air. Brazil is warm, slow sugar 


«SUGGESTION: Discuss what factors plantations with horse-drawn wagons on dusty roads. 
might cause Brazil’s growth. What x 


Joos RibetCA nocd Seem Brazil is also the fifth largest country in the world. More 


ecencmucalivg people speak Portuguese in Brazil than in all of Portugal. 
Brazil is the leading Latin American industrial nation, the 


world’s largest coffee producer, and one of the world’s most 
*« airborne nations. Brazil is growing toward the future. 


i 


kk 
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Ves traitas 


A Historian Looks at Brazil 


“On this day, at evening, we caught 
sight of land; first a large mountain, high 
and round, and other lower lands, to the 
south, and flat lands with great groves of 
trees.” The year was 1500. The man who 
wrote the words was Pedro Vaz de 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 7:2. 


Caminha, a Portuguese nobleman who had 
signed on as scribe (or secretary) to the 
fleet of the great Portuguese navigator, 
Pedro Alveres Cabral. The land they saw © 
is now Brazil, today the largest nation in 
South America. 


“SUGGESTION: Suggest that interested pupils do research 


on the life and discoveries of Cabral 


Brazil in the Age of Exploration 
*“SUGGESTION: Compare Spain and Portugal in size and landforms 


Why were these two nations so intent on obtaining the riches of the new world? 


The New World In 1493, seven years 
before Caminha wrote, Christopher Co- 
lumbus had returned from his first voyage 
to the New World. This return set off an 
intense race of exploration among the na- 
tions of Europe, a little like the race to 
the moon of the 1960’s. The race centered 
primarily on two nations—Spain and 
Portugal. Spain and Portugal wanted gold, 
spices, and other luxuries, and they hoped 
to find them in the New World. Also, trade 
was expanding in the two countries, and 
each wanted ports around the world to 
protect and assist fleets of trading ships. 
SUGGESTION: Discuss the meaning of ‘‘trade."' 


In order to divide the world by ex- ~**’ 





ploration rather than warfare, the two 


nations planned a bold move. In 1493, 


Spain and Portugal went to the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church, Pope Alex- 
ander VI, and asked him to divide the 
non-Christian world between them. In 
1494, after much disagreement and nego- 
tiation, the pope drew an imaginary line 
on the earth (see the map on page 308). 
According to the agreement, everything 
west of this line could be claimed by 
Spain. Everything east of the line could 
be claimed by Portugal. 


307 


SUGGESTION: Discuss the disadvantages of warfare. What would be the risks? 


Would there be any advantages? 
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**SANSWER: Pupils should understand that an authority (in 
this case the Pope) has power only if people believe that 
he does. 
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——- —Boundariog of Brazil Today 


SHE DISCOVERY 
OF BRAZIL 





Did Pedro Cabral land in Brazil by intent or by 
accident on his journey from Portugal to India? 
Historians cannot answer this question. Look 
“at a world map. How might Cabral have con- 
tinued his journey to India? 
“SUGGESTION: Have pupils use a world map and plot possible 


routes. 
Today, the western borders of Brazil 
stretch far to the west of this “Line of 
““ Demarcation,” as historians call it. Never- 
theless, it was this division that established 
Portugal’s right to claim land in the New 
World, and allowed her to colonize Brazil. 


308 *“*SUGGESTION: Discuss the meaning of 


“‘demarcation.’’ 
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Many nations of northern Europe, 
such as England, Holland, and France, 
were also interested in exploring the New 
World. How do you think they would 
react to a treaty like this one? Could Spain 
and Portugal do anything effective if the 
other nations did not respect the treaty? 


Explain your answer. 


The Discovery of Brazil In 1500, Pedro 
Cabral set off from Portugal for India. In 
April of the same year, the expedition 
landed in what is now Brazil. 

The land Cabral found has been de- 
scribed in detail by Caminha. There did 
not seem to be any gold or silver, but “its 
waters are quite endless.... So pleasing 
is it that if one cares to plant it, everything 
will grow.” The Indians had “fine bodies 
and good faces.” Furthermore, they were 
friendly and Portuguese and Indians ex- 
changed presents. When the ships’ men 
attended mass, the Indians copied them by 
kneeling and singing. 

When Cabral’s ships set sail from the 
new land, they left behind two convicts, 
with instructions to learn the Indian’s 
languages and convert them to Chris- 
tianity. The ships took with them shriek- 
ing parrots and brazilwood, a red wood 
from which came a brilliant red dye. 
Eventually the large area of land that 


TE Nees 


VISUAL: Have pupils describe what they see on the map. Ask why a mapmaker might put pictures like these on a map 
(many people could not read; many had never seen anything like the people, vegetation, etc., in places like Africa and 
South America). Have pupils compare the shapes of Europe, Africa, and South America on this map and on the map on 


page xiv to see the accuracy of the cartography. 
Portugal had claimed in the New World 
was called Brazil, after this wood. 

Few ships came to Brazil in the years 
right after Cabral’s visit. Those that did, 
stayed long enough to load their hulls with 
brazilwood, drop a few more unwilling 
convicts, and return to Portugal. Most 
Portuguese explorers and merchants were 
still pursuing trade with India. Colonies 
there provided Portugal with riches, while 
Brazil offered little except wood for 
dyeing. 


The sixteenth century is often known 
as the Age of Exploration. According to 
what you have read, what were most of 
the explorers in search of? Do you think 
wealth alone could send a man out on a 
dangerous mission? Why else would an 
explorer risk his life and the lives of others 
in search of the unknown? Do you think 
American astronauts are in search of 
wealth as they explore the moon? What 
do the astronauts share with sixteenth 
century explorers? 


The map pictured below was drawn in 1502. What would a voyager looking at 
this map expect to find in South America? Why do you think Africa was drawn 
with so much more detail and accuracy than South America? 
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Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 7:3. 


Ter ae ok 


SUGGESTION: Have pupils do research to try to 
locate the twelve capitanias of Brazil at this 
time. 


The Portuguese Colonize Brazil 


“SUGGESTION: Ask why Portugal would be worried about her territory in Brazil. 


Brazil Gains Importance By the 1530's 
the government of Portugal began to re- 
alize that its huge South American colony 
was not secure. Spain had long been send- 
ing people into Portuguese territory. The 
French too had occupied land in northern 
Brazil. 

Since the discovery of Brazil by 
Cabral, some Portuguese had come to the 
New World, but they did not bring their 
families or start farms. Instead, they set 
up trading posts along Brazil’s coasts. 
However, the trading posts were not 
strong enough to protect Portugal’s inter- 
est in Brazil, and Portugal was afraid that 
Brazil would fall into another country’s 
hands if it were not soon colonized. (A 
colony is an area of land that is governed 
by another country, called the mother 


country. Colonization takes place when 
people from the mother country, and 
sometimes from other countries as well, 
move to the colony to live.) 

Brazil now seemed more important 
to Portugal than it had earlier. The empire 
in India was floundering. The Portuguese 
kings spent—and wasted—huge amounts 
of money. And in Europe textile produc- 
tion was expanding, and brazilwood was 


becoming more valuable. 
310 ** CONCEPTS: Colonization and Migration 


KK* 


SUGGESTION: Note economic motivation. 
6 + BRAZIL 


The Capitanias To encourage coloniza- 
tion, therefore, Dom Joao III (King John 
IIT) of Portugal divided Brazil into twelve 
capitanias, or territories. Each capitania 
was enormous, extending for about 75 
to 150 miles along the coast, and as far 
inland as the Line of Demarcation. 

Each capitania was granted to a 
Portuguese nobleman. He was expected to 
encourage colonists to settle in his terri- 
tory, to build up its agriculture, to expand 
its commerce, and to defend it—at his 
own expense—if it should become neces- 
sary. The nobleman gained whatever 
profits he could make from the develop- 
ment of the land. Some of the noblemen 
started farms or sugar plantations; other 
capitanias remained unsettled. 


In what ways were the capitanias a 
good system of colonization from the 
king’s point of view? from the nobles’ 
point of view? What might have been 
some of the disadvantages of this system 
from the king’s point of view? from the 
nobles’ point of view? 

In what ways was Portuguese colonial 
policy in Brazil similar to English colonial 
policy in North America? In what ways was 


it different? 

***** ANSWER: Discuss what each party put into 
colonization and what each took out. Discuss 
lack of ‘‘control’’ as a disadvantage for 
the king. 
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“SUGGESTION: Compare to the American plantation 
system in the South. 


‘Early Plantations In some areas, colo- 
nization was successful. Soon there were 
thriving plantations along the Atlantic 
coast, and in the north. Many of these 
were sugar plantations, for there was a 
ready market for sugar in Europe. 

The plantations were managed and 
owned by Portuguese Brazilians. Labor 
was provided by enslaved Indians who 
lived in Brazil or Negroes brought from 
Portuguese colonies in Africa. Education 
was provided by Jesuit priests, members 
of a Catholic religious group called the 
Society of Jesus. The Jesuits were also 
expected to convert the Indians and turn 
them into willing workers less likely to slip 
silently back into the jungle. 

On the plantations Brazilians made 
only what they needed in their homes or 
in the fields. At this time European coun- 
tries believed that colonies should be a 
source of wealth for the mother country. 
Portugal, like Great Britain in North 
America, limited the development of in- 
dustry in its colonies. Goods could not be 
sold to any country except Portugal. Portu- 
gal saw Brazil as a market for manufac- 
tured goods and a source of raw materials. 


**Life on the Plantation The plantation 
was the center of Portuguese life in the 
new country. On the plantation, life was 


**REFERENCE: Compare plantation life in Brazil with 
feudal life in France. See Unit 2, Medieval France. 


relatively pleasant for the colonists. The 
landowners’ houses were simple, with 
thick walls and verandas. The roofs were 
made of straw or tiles, and sloped so that 
the rain might easily fall off. The slaves’ 
quarters were made of mud and thatch. 

Often there was a chapel near the 
owner's house. Often the priest lived with 
the family and held mass daily, once for the 
family and again for the slaves. 

An Englishwoman who visited such 
a plantation in 1826 saw a life similar to 


that which existed in Brazil two hundred *** 


kak 


years before: 


Ask pupils what they can tell about Brazil from the 


statement that plantation life had changed little in 
200 years. : 
Everything was served up on English 


blue and white ware. The tablecloths 
were of cotton . . . and there was a good 
deal of silver plate used. After the 
midday meal, some of the family re- 
tired to the siesta; others occupied 
themselves in embroidery, which is 
very beautiful and the rest in the busi- 
ness of the house, and governing the 
female indoor slaves, who have been 
mostly born on the estate and brought 
up in the mistress’s house.” 


Everything the people needed was 
grown on the plantation or imported from 
Portugal. All foods were locally produced. 
Cotton grew well in the warm climate, and 
slave labor spun and wove and sewed. 
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SUGGESTION: Note the time gap. 





Opposite, a painting done in 1649 shows a typ- 
ical Brazilian plantation surrounded by miles 
of rolling land. What does this painting tell you 
about early plantation life? In the top left pic- 
ture, belongings of an early plantation family 
are displayed against the doorway of the old 
plantation house. What does this picture tell 
you about the kind of life the plantation owners 
established for themselves in the new world? 
What does the top right picture, of slave quar- 
ters, indicate about the slaves’ lives? 


What kinds of goods would people 
need on a plantation that they could not 
provide for themselves? How much con- 
tact with people outside of the plantation 
did the people who lived on the plantation 
need to have? Think -about the size of 
Brazil. What advantages do you think the 
plantation way of life offered to early 
colonists in Brazil? 
Inland Explorers Not all Portuguese 
were content to live on quiet plantations. 
Some moved inland in search of gold and 
other wealth. Unlike American colonists 
who traveled with their wives and chil- 
dren and household goods on horseback 
and in covered wagons, these Portuguese 
explorers went alone. Inland, many mar- 
ried Indian women. 

For many years these early explorers 
found no gold, but they did find another 


way to make money. For years gangs of 


“ANSWER: Elicit answer that early settlers in Brazil 
necessarily lived in isolation. Recall discussion of 
plantation picture opposite (below). Because 
plantation dwellers developed self-sufficient 
communities, they could survive more easily and 
be more productive. 


**REFERENCE: Compare to slave trade in Nigeria; see 


Unit 6, Chapter 3. Also compare to relations between 
Indians and settlers in the history of the United States 


men moved inland. With their superior *’ 
weapon—the gun—they captured Indians 
and sold them as slaves. Some Indians 
were killed; others were “tamed” and 
brought to work on the plantations. Many 
died of neglect or diseases brought by the 
white men, against which they had no 
natural defenses. And many of these peo- 
ple who were the original inhabitants of 
Brazil slipped back into the forest, un- 
changed by the wishes of the white man. 


The Jesuits The first Jesuit priests arrived 
in Brazil in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. As you read earlier, the Portu- 
guese Brazilians at first expected the Jes- 
uits to teach their children and to keep 
the Indian slaves willing to work. Gradu- 
ally, however, the Jesuits’ role changed.*** 

They continued to educate the sons 
of the Portuguese and to fight the spread- 
ing of other religions preached by French 
and Dutch Protestant colonists. However, 
the Jesuits began to try to protect the 
Indians against enslavement. They moved 
inland and taught Indians to read and to 
write. They developed plantations inland 
and hired the Indian people to work on 
them. When the Indians were attacked, 
they provided them with rifles and taught 
them the white man’s methods for self- 
defense. 


*** SUGGESTION: Ask pupils why the 


Jesuits might have changed their 313 
ideas about teaching the Indians. 
BRAZIL + 9 


VISUAL: Compare to the gold 


rush in California. 


Eager prospectors pan for gold 
in a Brazilian river. The search 
for gold in Brazil continued into 
the nineteenth century, when 
this drawing was made. 


Yet by their own methods, that of 
teaching and conversion, they too de- 
stroyed the native cultures of the people. 
Once the Indian became Catholic and 
could handle a gun, his culture, or way of 
life, was changed. 

The Portuguese government was not 
pleased with the effect the Jesuits had on 
the Indians. The Portuguese government 
and the Portuguese landowners in Brazil 
were interested in creating profitable busi- 
nesses. To do this, they needed slaves. So 


* the Jesuits were expelled from Brazil. 
*SUGGESTION: Discuss whether the government was 
right to expel the Jesuits. 


What effects did the Jesuits have 
upon the culture of the IndiansP What 
effects do you think the Indians had upon 
the Jesuits? Is it possible for one people 
to influence another without being influ- 
enced themselves? Explain. 


314 
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The Gold Rush Slave seekers and mis- 
sionaries were not the only people to open 
up the inland of Brazil. In 1693 gold fi- 
nally was discovered inland. Like the gold 
rush in the United States, the news of gold** 


brought people from many parts of the 
world to land that had not been desirable 
before. Encouraged by the inland move- 
ment of the gold seekers, other men came 
to Brazil in search of land to farm. The 


plantations of the coast were settled now, **« 


and, as in the United States, man sought 


land in the west, far from the comforts of 
the east coast. 

In time gold seekers and land seekers 
penetrated far beyond the line established 
by the Line of Demarcation. Some years 
later, Spain and Portugal agreed upon new 
boundaries for Brazil—the boundaries that 
still exist today. 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss the ‘‘lure’’ of gold. 


SUGGESTION: Compare the westward movement in Brazil 
and the United States. 


*** CONCEPTS: Use of natural resources, such as land and 
minerals, and migration. 


As you have read, the hope of finding 
gold was a powerful force, drawing people 
to the interior of Brazil. Not everyone 
thought that the discovery of gold was a 
good thing for Brazil. In the selection 


tained a condition of marked improve- 
ment ... gold mines were discovered 
which led us to neglect our true agri- 


22> 


cultural wealth. 


below, a modern historian discusses the 
gold rush. In his description he quotes 
opinions of writers today and at the time 
of the gold rush. 


“The year 1693 marked the beginning 
of the gold rush to Minas Gerais. Sugar 
planters closed their houses, abandoned 
their fields to weeds, and took their 
slaves to the gold mines. By 1711, said 
a writer of the time, thirty thousand 
men were digging and other thousands 
lived by trading with the miners. They 
came from all over Brazil, from Por- 
tugal, from all Europe; every manner 
of man, white, brown, black, red; 
priests, nobles, merchants, farmers. It 
was, says a modern writer, Caio Prado, 
‘the blackest period in Portuguese colo- 
nial administration.’ Negro and Indian 
slaves were driven into the mineshafts, 
sometimes three thousand feet below the 
surface. Slaves passed buckets of ore 
from hand to hand. The human cost 
was not reckoned; only gold counted. 
[One writer said] that Brazil was ‘well 
nigh ruined . . . we shall shortly relapse 
into the savage state,’ anda bishop noted 
that ‘just when our sugar mills had ob- 


Where does this historian tell you 
that he obtained his information? From 
what you have read, how do you think 
this historian feels about the effects of 
the gold rushP What effects does the text 


mention? How could you determine for 


yourself the real effects of the gold rush? 


The Black Man The owners of the new 
land and the gold fields thought that they 
required additional slaves. The Indian 


slave market could not provide enough 


slaves, and so the Portuguese Brazilians 


brought in more ships from Africa, loaded 


with slaves for the mines and farms. On * 


many plantations, slaves were treated 


well, but this could not change the fact 


that they were slaves, not free men. 


Many slaves were allowed to buy their 
independence or were granted it by their 


masters. 


“REFERENCE: Compare to serfs and free men 
in Medieval France. See Unit 3, Chapter 2 


Once a slave was free, his color was 


of relatively little importance in Brazilian 


society. Many people of African ancestry 


intermarried with Portuguese and Indians 


in Brazil. As a result, the Brazilian people ’ 


today are a mixture of many races and 


many colors. 


** CONCEPT: Assimilation 


315 
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Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 7-4. 


Slavery in Brazil 


CONCEPT: Slavery bess ahs 
‘Compare the following descriptions of slavery in Brazil. 


The first was written by Stanley J. Stein, a modern American 
historian. The second was written early in the nineteenth 
century by Maria Graham, an Englishwoman who visited 
Brazil. 


Stanley J. Stein: 

“Peddlers of slaves (comboieiros) often led their gangs up from 
the Rio market to sell directly to planters. Another ex-slave 
repeated the story told by his parents: how they ia 
the African coast, how they marched along the dusty roads 


e from 


ahead of the comboieiro. Nearing a fazenda, they were lined 
up ‘like cattle’ for the inspection of the planter and his 
overseer. The planter chose the slaves he desired, paid cash, 
gave the Africans new names, .. . 

“In the latter years of the century, when [the] coffee boom 
was over and the heirs of planters preferred hard cash . . . slave 
sales were frequent and planters could obtain field hands at 
public auctions. On the day appointed, usually announced in 
the local newspapers, buyers appeared and examined slaves 
drawn up in groups... A contemporary journalist described 
one such gathering. The slaves stood with bowed heads, dis- 
pirited, now and again conversing with the prospective buyers 
who asked questions . . . No buyer offered to purchase all the 
slaves in one lot, and they were therefore sold in groups. 
Families were broken up and with ‘consternation they said 
goodbye to each other.’ Last to go were the disabled 
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slaves . 





Maria Graham: 

“. . . Much time was spent governing the female indoor slaves, 
who have been mostly born on the estate, and brought up in 
their mistresses’s house. I saw children of all ages and colours 
running about, who seemed to be as tenderly treated as if they 
have been of the family. Slavery under these circumstances 
is much alleviated, and more like that of the fatherly times, 
where the purchased servant became like one of the family. 
The great evil is, that though perhaps masters may not treat 
their slaves ill, they have the power of doing so; and the slave 
is subject to the worst . . . evils, namely, the sudden change 
in feeling of a half-educated, or it may be an ill educated 
master. Were all slaves as well off as the house slaves of 
Affonsos, where the family is constantly at home, and nothing 
trusted to others, the state of the individuals might be com- 
pared with advantage to that of free servants.” 


What events or situations are described in each of 
these accounts? How do you think each of the writers felt 
about Brazilian slavery? How do their feelings differ? Why 
do you think these two writers had such different reactions 
to the situation in Brazil? Stanley Stein did not see the 
events that he described. He wrote about them more than 
100 years after they happened. From what you have read 
here, where do you think Stein obtained his information 
about Brazilian slavery? What was the source of Maria 
Graham’s information? What advantages might Maria 
Graham have? What advantages might Stanley Stein 
have? 


SUGGESTION: Discuss 
how these ‘‘evils’’ 
might affect the lives 
of the slaves. 
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**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to consider how their lives 


would be affected if there were no printing presses. 


**“SUGGESTION: Have pupils discuss the fairness of 


these taxes on Brazilians. 


Brazil in the Nineteenth Century 


Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 7-4. 


Slow Development Despite its busy gold Many people believe that both” 
mines, its flourishing sugar plantations, its universities and printing presses are nec- 
thriving cotton fields, Brazil was slow to essary for free men. Do you agree? Explain. 


develop. Brazil had no universities, and 
printing presses were not even permitted, High Taxation The Portuguese govern-'” 


although both were common in Europe ment taxed the people heavily and they 
and the English and Spanish colonies in spent the money not on roads in Brazil but 
America. Industrialization was still not on palaces in Portugal. Furthermore, 
allowed, and manufactured articles were many of the governors sent to Brazil were 
imported. The sale of cotton to other na- _ dishonest or incompetent—or both. Like 
tions had become a major source of in- people in colonial America, many Brazil- 
come for Brazil. But trouble came when ians felt they were unjustly taxed. 
Eli Whitney, in the United States, in- A group of Brazilians—angry at Por- 
vented the cotton gin. This meant that _ tugal’s control—secretly planned to try to 
cotton could be seeded more easily by free Brazil from Portugal. Their plot was 
machine than by hand. Yet Brazil did not discovered and their leader executed. 
modernize its methods, and cotton ceased However, this plot had two important 
to be an important export. effects: the Portuguese, surprised at the 
Also, many countries now exported Brazilians’ anger, reduced taxes; and the 
sugar. Thus the Brazilian sugar plantations —_ Brazilians began to unite seriously against 


were not as prosperous as they had been. their European masters. 
SUGGESTION: Interested pupils might research Napoleon’s 


life and especially his connection with Brazil. 


How did a development in American A New Kind of Rule In 1807, the pow- 
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technology affect a way of life in Brazil? erful French leader, Napoleon, invaded 


How important is technology in the Portugal. The Portuguese ruler, Dom Joao 
American way of life today? In what ways __-VI, fled Portugal and set up his court in 
does technology affect your life? Do you _— Brazil. Dom Jodo was a good leader. He 
consider this good or bad? If you consider | opened Brazil’s ports to friendly countries. 
it bad, do you see any realistic way to He encouraged the development of agri- 
solve the problem? culture and cattle raising and industry. 
“SUGGESTION: These questions might serve as the basis for a formal classroom debate. Have 
318 pupils select and defend one aspect of the question of technology’s affect on American life. 


Have pupils present opposing reports. A panel of judges could be selected to evaluate the 
14 - BRAZIL presentations. 


Dom Joao had printing presses built and 
operated. A bank, two medical schools, a 
military college and a naval college were 
established. 


What effects do you think these 
changes might have had upon Brazil’s 
relationships with Portugal? 
“REFERENCE: See Guide, page 7-5, for story of 


Brazil’s independence. 


‘Independence Dom Joao’s son Pedro be- 
came the next ruler in Brazil. Dom Pedro 
had strong support from the Brazilian 
people, and on September 7, 1822, he 
declared Brazil to be an independent 
empire—free from Portugal’s rule. 

The revolution for independence took 
place with little bloodshed. Although 
Portugal did not want to give up Brazil, 
it would have to spend much time, money, 
and effort to defend interests so far away. 
In 1825, Portugal accepted Brazil’s inde- 
pendence. 

Early in Dom Pedro’s rule, the Bra- 
zilian people elected an assembly to write 
a constitution. (A constitution is a docu- 
ment which defines how power is distrib- 

“uted in a government.) Because he could 
not control the assembly, Dom Pedro 
disbanded it and appointed his own as- 
sembly. By 1824, the new assembly had 
written a constitution which they made 
the “law of the land.” 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss what this action indicates about 


Brazil's government at that time. Was it democratic? 
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SUGGESTION: Does our (United States) Constitution 


guarantee these same three rights? 


The Constitution 
guaranteed freedom of speech and of the 


Brazil’s constitution * ** 


press. It declared Roman Catholicism as 
the official religion of Brazil. 

Under the constitution, the laws of 
Brazil were made by Parliament. The 
Parliament was divided into two sections, 
or houses. The members of the lower 
house were elected by those citizens of 
Brazil who owned property and could 
read. The members of the upper house 
were chosen by the king. The king also 
had the power to veto—or say “no” to 
—any laws made by Parliament, although 
Parliament could overcome his veto. 


In what ways was the Brazilian gov- 
ernment in the nineteenth century like 
the government which the United States 


has? In what ways was it different? 


A New King Despite the new consti- 
tution, Dom Pedro became unpopular. He 
did not allow his cabinet members much 
share in governing the country. He wasted 
the people’s money, and mistreated his 
popular wife. In 1831, he was forced to 
abdicate, that is, to leave the throne. His 
heir was his five-year-old son Pedro. For 
a time there was upheaval and revolt in 
Brazil, but sensible men in government 


were able to save Brazil from disaster. 
**** CONCEPT: Political power 
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“SUGGESTION: Be sure pupils spend time thinking 


about these questions. 
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**SUGGESTION: Discuss what evidence there is that Dom 


What was the American Revolution? 
What was the Industrial Revolution? Do 
you think that the changes in Brazil that 
you have read about were a revolution? 
Explain. Give a broad definition of the 


word “revolution.” 


Dom Pedro II Dom Pedro II was king 
of Brazil for forty-nine years. Much of that 
time he ruled wisely and well. Although 
he ruled strongly, he never insisted on 
using all of his power. He abolished slav- 
ery. He traveled to Europe and the United 
States, making friends for Brazil. Many of 
these people invested money in Brazil, 
with which railways and roads were built 
and shipyards constructed. 


Pedro Il was a good leader. Were the changes he 
instituted good ones? 


Dom Pedro I/ waves farewell! to 
the United States after his visit 
to the centennial celebration in 
Philadelphia in 1876. Through 
visits like this one, Dom Pedro I! 
improved his country’s trade 
with other countries of the world. 
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SUGGESTION: Discuss what might have been the 


reasons for Brazil’s lack of industry. 


Still Brazil lagged behind other coun- 
tries in many ways. There was almost no 
industry. Brazil still depended heavily on 
agriculture and the rich landowners re- 
mained very powerful. 

Gradually the reign of Pedro II was 
overcome with troubles. The landowners 
were angry with the king because he had 
abolished slavery. The army wanted more 
power than he gave it. The church was 
unhappy because the king tolerated reli- 
gions other than Catholicism. The Brazil- 
ian people were upset because Pedro II 
did not have a son, and his only daughter 


was married to a Frenchman they hated. 
Finally, in 1897, Pedro II was forced to 
leave the throne. 
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“SUGGESTION: Ask: Is illiteracy a factor in voting in 
the United States today? Should people have to be literate 


*** SUGGESTION: Discuss how a government 


could be “‘overthrown.”’ 


in order to vote? 


Discuss. 


Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 7:5. 


Brazil in the Twentieth Century 


The Federal Republic The government 
which came after the rule of Pedro II was 
a republic of twenty states, called the 
United States of Brazil. Its new consti- 
tution was modeled on the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 
Unfortunately, most Brazilians were 


illiterate—they could not read or write— 
and_so they were not allowed to vote. 
Brazil was ruled by a group of military 
men and politicians—the men who had 
forced Pedro II from the throne. It was 
from this group that the presidents of 
Brazil were chosen. 


Dictatorship In the presidential election 
of 1930, a man named Getulio Vargas was 
the losing candidate. However, Vargas, 
with the help of the army, overthrew the 


“elected president and became dictator. 


Although he was a dictator, Vargas 
was popular with the people for a long 
time. He tried to improve the living stand- 
ards of Brazil’s poor people. When Vargas 
took control, Brazil depended on coffee 
for most of its income. Vargas worked to 
create industries and encouraged farmers 
to grow other crops besides coffee. 

In 1945, fifteen years after Vargas 
became Brazil’s dictator, his government 


* SUGGESTION: Discuss the meaning of ‘‘dictator.’’ 


PAGONCEP Te Political power 


was overthrown, and Brazil returned to a ** 





democratic form of government. Later, in 
1951, Vargas again became the leader of 
Brazil. This time he governed as elected 
president. 

Today, Brazil is still under the influ- 
ence of military leaders. During the 1960's 
the elected government was overthrown, 
and a group of military men took control. 


You have read about Brazil in four * 
centuries. If you could pick any period of 
time in which to live in Brazil, what time 
would you choose if you were a Portu- 
guese Brazilian? an Indian? an African 
slave? Explain your answers. 


“*** SUGGESTION: You may want to have pupils write 
reports on these questions. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Who discovered Brazil? Which coun- 
try did he represent? 

2. Name one way in which the Portu- 
guese colonies were like the English 
colonies. 

3. What was a capitania? 

4, Why did the Portuguese government 
dislike the Jesuits? 

5. Who was Dom Pedro II? Name some 
of the good things he did. 
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An Economic Geographer 
Looks at Brazil 


“SUGGESTION: Spend some class time discussing this 
question. Perhaps record pupils’ answers and reevaluate 
them after studying Chapter 2. 





*“* SUGGESTION: Ask pupils how this is 
related to economics. In what ways is 
land related to money? (Actual value of 


Brazil is one of the largest countries 
in the world and it is a country with tre- 
mendous natural resources. Yet, most 
Brazilians are not rich. Many, in fact, are 
very very poor. 


How is it possible for a land to be rich 
and its people to be poor? Many different 


social scientists study problems like this. 
One of them is the economic geographer. 
As you probably know, geographers study 
Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 7-8. 


property, crops produced, industry located 
on land, etc.) 


the land and its resources. They also study 
the uses people make of the land and how 
places are alike and how they are differ- 
ent. Economists study how people make 
a living, how nations make their money 
and how they pay their bills. In many 
ways these two studies overlap. Thus 
many geographers also study economics 
in order to better understand a country 
and its people. 


The Land and People of Brazil 


Three Sections The land of Brazil can be 
divided into three major areas. In the east 
lies a long, very narrow plain stretching 
nearly a thousand miles along the coast of 
the Atlantic Ocean. (A plain is a flat or 
rolling section of land.) In the middle of 
Brazil, stretching from far north to far 
south, is a plateau. (A plateau is an area 
of very high but very flat land.) The pla- 
teau region of Brazil is separated from the 
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coastal region by an almost continuous 
line of mountain ranges. In the north is 
the Amazon River, the largest river system 
in the world. The valley through which 
it winds covers much of Brazil with forests 
and rivers. 


Look at the map of Brazil opposite. 
On the map locate the coastal plain, the 
central plateau, and the Amazon valley. 
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What advantages might there be in having 
a long coastline? What problems might 
be created by Brazil’s mountains? 


* The Coastal Plain Most of Brazil’s people 


live along the Atlantic coast, and most of 
Brazil’s major cities are located there. 
Along the thousand mile border with the 
Atlantic there are many natural harbors 
where ships from all over the world bring 
goods to Brazil from other countries. The 


coastal region also has most of the coun- 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss why this statement is true. 
Pupils should recall what they learned about inland 
movement in Brazil in Chapter 1. 
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try’s fertile farmlands and grassy prairies 
for cattle grazing. Throughout the year 
the climate is mild and pleasant. 


The Plateau Much of Brazil’s interior is 
dry plateau. There is mile after mile of 
sparse grass and small shrubs. In some 
regions there is not even enough moisture 
for grass. The dry season in the plateau 
usually extends from June to October. 
Sometimes, however, years pass without 


rain. There are few people in most of the 
** SUGGESTION: Have pupils investigate 3 


why Brazil’s interior is so dry when 
there are so many rivers there. 
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**SUGGESTION: Have pupils locate on a map other 
rain forests in the world. 
***SUGGESTION: If possible, locate a precipitation map 
of Brazil and have pupils compare rainfall in different 
gions 


jungle wet and swampy. Because of this of Brazil. 


“NOTE: Be sure pupils understand that this contrast 
concerns the Mississippi River itself, and not the 
Mississippi River system, which includes the Missouri 
River. 


plateau region. However, some parts of 
the plateau can support cattle, and in 
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these areas there are large ranches. 


The Amazon Trace the course of the 
Amazon on the map on page 323. Truly 
the Amazon is a giant of rivers. It is the 
second longest river in the world, almost 
4000 miles long. Only the Nile River in 
Egypt is longer. In some parts the Amazon 
is over 40 miles wide, wider than any 
‘ other river in the world. The Amazon 
contains fourteen times as much water as 
the Mississippi River, and feeds one fifth 
of all the river water in the world into the 
world’s oceans. The Amazon has more 
than five hundred tributaries (smaller 
rivers that feed water into a larger river). 
Some of these tributaries are as large as 
the Mississippi River. 


The Amazon Valley The Amazon River 
and its tributaries flow through a huge 
river valley that covers much of northern 
Brazil. This is the largest wooded area in 
the world. Here the rain is heavy, and the 
days are long and hot, for this region is 
near the equator and is low in altitude. 
(Altitude is height above sea level, which 
is the average level of the oceans. The 
higher the altitude, the cooler the tem- 
perature.) The heavy rain keeps the dense 
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the Amazon jungle is called a rain forest. ** 


Even today the Amazon rain forest 
is largely unexplored and unsettled. The 
hot equatorial sun and the heavy rains 
discourage settlement, even near the 


rivers. During the rainy season the rivers *** 


flood, and large sections of the river banks 
are carried away. Even during the dry 
season it rains every few days. 

Some people have attempted to farm 
in the jungle by clearing the dense plant 
life. But food products do not grow well 
for the heavy rainfall washes needed min- 
erals down into the depths of the earth 
where crop roots cannot reach. And when 
the land has been cleared and no longer 
has trees or shrubs to absorb rainwater, the 
hot sun dries out the earth and turns it into 
hard rocklike material. 
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**CONCEPT: Influence of geographic characteristics 
Such things as rainfall 
and mountains and plateaus do not deter- 
mine where people live—but they do in- 


Transportation 


fluence it. The same mountains and rain 


forests that make it difficult to live and 
work in Brazil’s interior also make it diffi- 
cult to build roads and railroads there. 
Workmen and materials must be trans- 
ported inland to do the construction work. 
This makes it very expensive to build 
roads and railroads. 


SUGGESTION: Discuss the meaning of this statement. Ask pupils how geographical factors affect 
their lives. Do they affect people’s lives as much today as in the past? In cities as in the 
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country? Be sure pupils understand that man adapts geographical factors (discuss how) and 


also must adapt his life to them. 
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“SUGGESTION: Have pupils investigate the building 
of the first railroads across the United States. How 
are tracks, etc., standardized in the United States 
today? 


There are other problems in ground 
transportation besides high mountains and 
rugged plateaus. The many miles of rail- 


* roads were built by different companies 


and people who did not coordinate their 
building. Therefore tracks are of different 
sizes, and trains cannot run freely from 
one area of the country to another. 
Furthermore, in a poor land few 
roads are built because not many people 


** can afford to buy automobiles. Also road 


building requires high taxes, and poor 





people cannot be heavily taxed. 





The airplane is one way in which to 





open the interior to large numbers of 





people. Brasilia, Brazil’s new capital built 
**CONCEPT: Government need for income 


Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 7°9. 


***SUGGESTION: Have pupils investigate the role 
the airplane plays in states like Alaska and 
Montana. 

A highway twists through the mountains near 
So Paulo. A sea plane lands in a small inland 
town. Hand-paddled boats offer many Amazon 
Indians their only means of transportation. 
Slow but sure-footed donkeys are often used to 
carry goods and sometimes people. What do 


these four photographs say about the difficul- 
ties of transportation in Brazil? What do they 


say about the ways in which Brazilian people 
have solved these problems? 


in the 1960’s, would not have been possible 
without the airplane. The city lies far 
inland on a barren plateau. Land travel 
to Brasilia is long and difficult. But today 
Brazilians and foreign diplomats fly from 
the coastal city of Rio de Janeiro into 
Brasilia regularly. 


How the People Live in Brazil 


Economists call Brazil an agricultural 
country. Only a small portion of the land 
is actually under cultivation. Nevertheless, 
more than half of Brazil’s working people 
are farmers, and farming is a major source 
of Brazil’s income. 


From what you have just read, draw 
some conclusions about what makes a 
country an “agricultural country.” What 
statements would you make in describing 


an “industrial country”? 
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Coffee Brazil’s major farm crop is coffee. 
Three hundred years ago, coffee was a 
closely guarded crop grown by French 
colonists in Guiana. (Find Guiana on the 
map on page 323.) In the eighteenth cen- 
tury a Brazilian managed to smuggle some 
coffee shoots out of Guiana and into Bra- 
zil. Seeds from these shoots were distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 

In some regions of Brazil there was 
(and is) a strange purple soil especially 
good for growing coffee trees. Because of 


SUGGESTION: After pupils have carefully discussed these questions, have them apply 
the criteria which they determine to other countries or areas they have studied this year. 





VISUAL: Have pupils compare the efficiency and the pre- 


requisites for each of these means of transportation. What 

is required before there can be highways and airplanes 
(money, technical skill, etc.) What are the advantages of 
highways and airplanes? Be sure pupils discuss the questions 
in the caption on page 326 








REFERENCE: See Guide page 7-10. 


Use of the Land 






Land under cultivation as % of total 









Japan UsA India Prazil 
Lets /42, Boog.miles S/F, 2! 24 eis 4,26/ 8/2 24 niles 3,286 473 sy niles 


“ANSWER: India, U.S.A. 
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, Japan, Brazil. 
Rank these four countries in order of the amount of land 
each has under cultivation (that is, being farmed). 


SUGGESTION: Discuss why Brazil might have such a small percentage of its land under cultivation. (Ask 


pupils to look below at number of people per square mile. Ask how this might affect the cultivation of land.) 


os pers wee mile of total /and aped Rg tear 
orem NOM 





** ANSWER: Japan. 


K* 
SUGGESTION: 


Discuss 


In which country does one square mile of land have to feed 
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efficiency of 
farming and 
land use. Also 
discuss imports 
and exports. 





the most people? Compare the figures for Japan and India. Why *** 


do you think that Japan has a smaller percentage of its land 
under cultivation? What might this tell you about Japan’s use 


of its land? about how Japan feeds its people? What other in- 


formation would you need in order to determine accurately the 
differences in land use in Japan and in India? 


“REFERENCE: See Unit 3, Medieval France, 
page 126, for information on crop rotation. 
Also see Guide, page 7-9. 


* coffee’s profitability, Brazilians planted 
coffee trees year after year instead of 
alternating with other crops. However, 
coffee trees quickly absorb important 
minerals from the soil. In a few years the 
soil was exhausted, and coffee production 
was moved into other areas, which also 
were soon exhausted. Today coffee planters 
are pushing into the Amazon forests in 
search of the magic purple soil. 

One reason so much land is required 
for coffee is that each coffee tree produces 
only one pound of coffee per year. Each 
coffee berry contains only two beans, 
which are ground to make coffee. Each 
berry must be picked from the tree by 
hand. 

Brazilian coffee growers have other 
problems besides soil exhaustion. Places 
such as Africa have also become coffee 
producers in recent years, which means 
that Brazil must compete with other pro- 
ducers in the world’s markets. 


What effects do you think competi- 
tion would have on the price of Brazilian 
coffee? What might this mean for Brazil, 
whose major crop is coffee? 


Brazil today produces more coffee 
than it can sell. To keep farmers from 
being thrown out of work and to prevent 


too much coffee from flooding the market- 
places and lowering prices, Brazil’s gov- 
ernment buys the excess coffee and stores 
or destroys it. However, this system creates * 
problems, for the money Brazil spends to 
other things—such as schools, roads, and 
factories. **CONCEPT: Complexity of industrial 
a society as opposed to agricultural 
society. 

Do you think it is right for the Bra- 
zilian government to buy excess crops and 
destroy them? If production increased 
greatly, prices would fall and farmers 
might suffer. Would it be right to allow 
farmers to suffer? Do you think that 
governments have simple solutions to such 
problems? 


Brazil, like 
many countries, is trying to diversify its 


Diversifying Agriculture 


agriculture. This means that it is trying 
to develop many kinds of farms growing 
many types of crops, so that it is not de- 
pendent upon the sale of one crop. Some 
of Brazil’s important cash crops—crops it 
sells to other people—are sugar, tobacco, 
fruit, cocoa, and nuts. Brazil is also one of 
the world’s leading cattle raisers. 

*** REFERENCE: See Unit 4, India, page 188 
Brazil’s Industry Industry began to de- 
velop in Brazil after slavery ended in 1888. 
Foreign immigrants were encouraged to 
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REFERENCE: See Guide pages 7-10 —7-11 for discussion and additional data. 


Incomes and Occupations 














. ° NOTE: Be sure pupils understand that the 
Average per pita ie) COMA per capita incomes in Japan, India, and Brazil § 
have been converted to dollar equivalencies 
for purposes of comparison. 


SUGGESTION: Di th ae 
cost of living’’ with pupils. What is per capita income? Rank these four countries, 


Why do you need to starting with the highest in per capita income. 


consider that factor in 
order to have a clear picture of the financial situation faced by a person in each of these countries? 


Principal cccupations  agneaeae RM jommenzen 


Jaban Indiq $pazi | USA 
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Rank the countries in order of the percentage of their 
work force in each of the categories. Compare these rankings 
with the income rankings. What do these figures say about 
a country that is heavily involved in agriculture? What do they 
indicate about the relationship between income and manufac- 
turing, commerce, and service? 








come to Brazil to work on the plantations 
that had once depended on slave labor. 
‘Some of the immigrants did work on the 
land but others settled in towns and cities. 
They used the knowledge and skills they 
had brought with them to start factories 
and businesses. Also, as you read in Chap- 
ter 1, Dom Pedro II persuaded foreigners 
to invest money in Brazilian industries. 

Still, until recently there were few 
really large, nonagricultural industries in 
Brazil. There are many reasons for this. In 
an industrial society, people need or want 
many things—refrigerators and television 
sets, automobiles and paper dolls, type- 
writers, and pots and pans. In an agricul- 
tural society, especially where many of the 
people are poor, people live more simply. 
Sometimes they are fortunate if they have 
a house and food and clothing. Often the 
children begin to work in the fields at a 
very early age. Children who work in the 
fields do not expect bicycles and baseball 
gloves. Even if they did dream of such 
things, their parents could not afford to 
buy them. If no one can buy the products, 
there would be no money to pay the 
workers or to pay profits to the owners. 

The problem is even more compli- 
cated. When people do not earn a lot of 
money, the government cannot tax them. 
Without taxes, it is difficult for the gov- 





Molten ore is poured in one of Brazil’s few stee/ 
factories. Why do you think nations want to be 
able to produce stee/? How is a nation affected 
if it cannot produce steel? 


ernment to build the roads that are needed 
to transport goods. If there are few taxes, 
the government cannot build schools and 
colleges or pay teachers. Without an edu- 
cated people, an industrial society cannot 
thrive, for today’s machines are compli- 
cated both to build and to run. 


Industrial Growth Despite these prob- 
lems, Brazilian industry is growing. Brazil 
now produces more automobiles than any 
other country in Latin America—and it 
produces them out of locally made parts. 
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REFERENCE: See Guide page 7:11. 


SUGGESTION: Note the differences in proportions as well as 
total numbers being educated. For example, although there are 
more people in schools in the Soviet Union, the proportion of 
the United States population in school is greater. Also, note 
the difference in the people being educated at different levels. 
There are more people in elementary school in the Soviet 
Union but more people in college in the United States. Discuss 
these factors with pupils and ask them what they can infer 
from this data about the values of the people and the structure 
of society in these countries. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


in millions 






college 514 28.) 


Education 


Compare the figures this chart gives 
you for school attendance in Brazil, Japan, 
and the United States. Now think about 
what you have learned from the charts on 
pages 328 and 330. What relationships can 
you see between the number of people in 
school and the number of people involved 
in agriculture? in manufacturing and com- 






merce and service? What relationships bercent 7A USSR JAPAN BRAT 


2 BAGG 
ih school , 


Now look at the figures for school attendance in the 
Soviet Union. Based upon your conclusions about the other 


can you see between education and the 





number of people fed by each square mile 
of cultivated land? 


three countries, what assumptions could you make about the 
use of land in the Soviet Union? about the percentage of the 
work force involved in agriculture, in manufacturing, and in 
commerce and service? Test your assumptions with research« 





“SUGGESTION: Have pupils form study groups to report on each question about the 
Soviet Union. 











Appliances are produced in factories and 
are sold to Brazilian families. Giant ce- 
ment factories produce the material for 
building new cities like Brasilia. 


Why is it important that Brazilian 
automobiles are made with Brazilian- 
made parts? 


“CONCEPT: Influence of geographic characteristics 
Although Brazil has little coal—an 


important industrial fuel—it has many 
other natural resources that may someday 
make it a major industrial power. Some 


scientists think a third of the world’s iron 
ore is to be found in Brazil. There are 
whole mountains of iron ore that have 
been shaved to the ground. Unfortunately 
Brazil has little of the type of coal that is 
necessary to turn the iron ore into high 
grade steel. 

The development of factories has also 
stimulated the growth of one of Brazil’s 
major natural resources—water power. 
Factories need electricity, and Brazil’s 
electricity comes from water power 
(rather than steam from burning coal, or 
atomic power, for instance.) Many dams 
have been built to make the water pro- 
duce electricity, and more are being 
planned. Such dams may one day turn the 
Amazon region, with its many rivers, into 
one of Brazil’s most productive areas. 


*“SUGGESTION: Have pupils prepare both sides of this 


issue for a class debate. 


In the United States, conservationists * 
are worried about the destruction of land 
and wildlife that often results from con- 
struction of dams and power plants. From 
what you have learned about Brazil’s land 
and people, do you think it is better for 
Brazil to build new factories and dams and 
power plants at the risk of harming the 
balance of nature or to refrain from inter- 
fering with nature by not building? If you 
were a Brazilian government official, 
would you authorize a new dam in the 
Amazon region? Is it better to have elec- 
tric lights than unpolluted air? If the 
Brazilians do build factories and dams and 
power plants, how can they keep pollution 


and damage to nature at a minimum? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. Name the three major land areas in 
Brazil. 

2. Why is the region around the Amazon 
difficult to live in? 

3. Why do coffee plantations move every 
few years? 

4. What are cash crops? Name some im- 
portant cash crops in Brazil. 

5. What natural resources does Brazil 
have? 
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“REFERENCE: See also text and guide material for Unit 4, India, Chapter 1. 


If pupils have studied this chapter, 


have them recall what the anthropologist looked at in India. After pupils have studied this chapter on Brazil, 
discuss what else they now know about an anthropologist’s work. 


A Cultural Anthropologist 


Looks at Brazil 


Anthropologists are social scientists 
who study man and how he lives and once 
lived. Some anthropologists study man’s 
culture—the pattern of what he has 
learned and how he lives. Such scientists 
are called cultural anthropologists. Many 
cultural anthropologists study small iso- 


Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 7-13. 


Chapter 


lated groups. In such groups the anthro- 
pologist often can observe a culture, a 
pattern of living, which has had little 
In this 
chapter you will study one cultural an- 


influence from other cultures. 


thropologist’s observations of a tribe of 
Brazilian Indians. 


The Kaingang: Indians of Brazil 


When the first Europeans arrived 
in the land that is now Brazil, many dif- 
ferent groups of Indians lived there. Some 
lived in the rain forest, others along the 
coastal plain, some on the high plateau. 
Some were farmers, other hunters and 
gatherers. Some tribes were peaceful; 
others fought even within their small 
groups. 

Because there were so many isolated 
groups of Indians with no unity among 
themselves, the Portuguese were able— 
though sometimes with difficulty—to take 
over their lands. Often the Indians were 
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enslaved. Sometimes they resisted slavery 
so much that they were killed. 

The pattern of violence to the Bra- 
zilian Indian did not stop until very re- 
cently. Nevertheless some Indian groups 


have survived, with very close ties to their 
SUGGESTION: Locate the 


ands on the map on page 3 


original culture. ,, ,,), 

One of these groups was a jungle 
people from the highlands of Brazil called 
the Kaingang. About forty years ago, a 
famous anthropologist named Jules Henry 
went to live among the Kaingang and 
study them. He learned their language and 
lived among the people for more than a 


rs 
SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to explain why the Portuguese were able to overcome the Indians. 
Enlarge the idea by asking pupils to think of other situations which are similar. Discuss 
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“SUGGESTION: Be sure pupils understand this idea 


and can relate it to other groups. 


year. The selections that follow have been 
taken from his book Jungle People. As 
you read them try to notice the pattern 


+ 


of the peoples’ lives. If you compare the 
Kaingang’s way of life with your own, you 
will learn what all anthropologists con- 
stantly relearn as they study people—that 
all people share certain activities and that 
all people are different, as well. 


Why do you think Jules Henry 
learned the Kaingang language and lived 
with the tribe? Why didn’t he just read 
other people’s reports.on the Kaingang? 

In what ways do you think that all 
people are alike? 


The Forest and Its People In the follow- 
ing excerpt from Jungle People, Dr. Henry 
begins to describe the Kaingang’s life as 
he saw it and in the past: 


** “The Kaingang were forest nomads. For 
perhaps three hundred years that was 
the only life they knew, and they re- 
sented it. The forest was not their orig- 
inal home, for they were driven into it 
from their farms on the savannahs to 
the west by their enemies. They speak 


**« _ with nostalgia of the time long ago 


when they lived in little fenced 
villages and planted corn, beans, and 


2? 


pumpkins. . 
“*SUGGESTION: Be sure pupils know the meaning 


of these two words. ~ 

CONCEPTS: Migration, environmental influence 
(difference of life in the forest and the savannah), 
hunting and gathering. 


KKK * 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what evidence was 


presented in the selection to support this belief. 


The Kaingang were now hunters and 
gatherers in the forest. From what Dr. 


Henry says, the Kaingang were once farm- «++: 


ers on the savannah to the west. 





Do you think that farming (preparing 
the land, planting seeds, watering the 
plants, and harvesting the crops) shows a 
more developed culture than hunting and 
gathering (gathering fruit and grain from 
already existing plants and hunting ani- 


mals with simple weapons) or not? Why? 


The Lands of the Kaingang Dr. Henry 
also describes how the Kaingang live in 
the land and climate around them: 


“,.. During the rainy season in August 
and September, when it sometimes 
rains for a month without cease, . . 


[then]... 
whose bottoms you could easily see 


rivers that moved slowly and 


through their few feet of clear water 
rise almost four feet overnight, and 
theirme 
rapids, pouring tons of muddy red 


shallows become dangerous 


water down toward the sea. Then all 
day long the shouts of the Indians— 
‘Storm, go away, I am afraid of you; so ****« 
stop!’—go up among the damps, rising 
faintly above the roar of the river, the 


rush of the rain, and the ceaseless rum- 
ble of the thunder... .” 


***** SUGGESTION: Ask why the Indians 


would have been afraid of a storm. 335 
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These pottery dolls and the bark cere- 
monial costume were made by a tribe of 
Brazilian Indians. 








Based upon what you have read so 
far, would you expect the Kaingang to be 
a people adjusted to heavy rain and over- 
flowing rivers? Could you expect the 
Kaingang to have well developed boats? 


“Yet in this land where a hundred 
thousand terraces bear witness to ages 
of slow erosion and the winding streams 
interlace like silver bands, the Kain- 
gang are without boats or rafts. They 
have every other technique for crossing 
a stream that ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness might suggest: they knock 
down a tree on one side of a stream so 
that it will fall on the other and form 
a bridge, and they also build crude 
bridges.... Of course the Kaingang * 
were land nomads. It would have been 
too much work to build a canoe or even 
a raft just to cross a stream and it was 
much easier for them to wait until the 
river went down; for the Kaingang 
never felt a pressing need to be any- 
where at any particular time. They 
might just as well have been on one side 


? 


of the river as on the other... .” 


In what way is time important to 
your family? Why would time be important 
to people who plant and harvest? Why do 
you think “the Kaingang never felt a 
pressing need to be anywhere at any par- 
ticular time?” 





Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 7:14. 
CONCEPT: Hunting and gathering 


Food and the Land You have read that 
the Kaingang were hunters and gatherers. 
The following selection taken from Jungle 
People tells how the Kaingang find their 
food: 


“SUGGESTION: If possible, show pupils a picture of a tapir. 
“At last a word or a half-suggested idea 
decides the plan of the hunt, and they 
are ready to go.... With a last hurried 
mouthful and a shout to his hol- 
low-bellied dog, the hunter disappears 
in the forest. 

“The early sun slants through the trees. 
The ground is damp; the undergrowth 
is wet with dew, and the air is chilly. 
The Indian is strung to the highest 
pitch, for he must make of his mind a 
sensitive instrument responsive to the 
slightest influence around him: to the 
trembling of a leaf that may reveal a 
bird, to the faint marks on the trunks 
of trees that tell where the honey is, 
or to the confused sounds of animal 

calls that betray the tapir [an animal of 
South America] or the monkey... . 
“.. . The hunter watches [the birds’] 
short, low flight until they stop twenty 
feet away from their previous resting 
place. Then he sets down his iron ar- 
rows and barbed ones and selects a 
couple with nothing but wooden knobs 
on the end. Now he steps forward 
carefully, parting the thick foliage as 
he slips through... . 


SUGGESTION: At this time you might want to point out to pupils the five steps anthropologists 
have determined as necessary for effective hunting: find, approach, kill, retrieve, and use. 


Did the Kaingang perform all of these steps? 


““SUGGESTION: Ask pupils what they think was the 


motivation for hunters like the Kaingang. 


“When one of those great bows that the 
Kaingang also use for clubs is bent, the 
strain is so great that a man’s whole 
body tends to quake and shiver. The 
handling of a Kaingang bow in the thick 
foliage where the ground is slippery 
underfoot and a dozen twigs and 
branches get in the way, where the 
light is dim and a mass of vines and 
leaves half obscure the target, calls for 
perfect coordination and the control of 
every muscle. ... No wonder that... 
the Indians often miss... . 

“All through the morning he climbs the 
hills. Ticks come upon him in clods like 
brown mud. ... Early in the afternoon 
he finds a little hive, and the cool sweet 
honey quenches his thirst and takes the 
edge off his hunger.... Now the sky 
clouds over and it begins to rain. He 
stands shivering under a fern for awhile, 
but hunger drives him out again. As the ~ 
afternoon drags on, his mood grows 
blacker and blacker as he searches the 
ground restlessly for a tapir’s track. ... 
“Now there is no doubt that the track 
is fresh. Tense and serious, he puts 
down his axe and arrows, of which he 
selects two with short shafts and heavy 
iron heads that look like table knives, 
round... but sharpened to a razor edge. 
As he moves along the tapir’s track he 
mimics its curious shrieking whis- 
tle. ... At last the hunter draws up on 
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CONCEPT: Environmental adaptation 


the animal that has stopped to wait for 
him, deceived by his call; but the forest 
is so thick that he must get close for a 
shot, and indeed, the heads of his arrows 
are so heavy that they cannot travel far 
with great accuracy. But when it does 
leap from the bow the arrow drives 
through the tough hide of the tapir. 
... What supreme pleasure that gives 
to the Indian! What pride is in that 
smiling . . . face.” 


“REFERENCE: See Guide page 7-14 for discussion of 


“judgment.” 


What tools for hunting have you read 
about in this selection? What materials 
were used in the making of these tools? 

Do you believe that these tools were 
invented by the Kaingang themselves or 
picked up through contact with the colo- 
nists? Do you have enough information 
from these readings to make an accurate 
judgment? 

Every person has certain reactions of 
pleasure and pain to success and failure. 
** What reactions did this Indian hunter 
experience during his trip? In what ways 
were his reactions similar to yours when 
you have failed or succeeded at some 
school activity? 


**SUGGESTION: This would be an excellent topic fora 


creative writing project. 
“< : . . 
The Kaingang are hungry in winter 


and early spring. Then the tracks of 
animals are hard to interpret and the 
tapir can run far and fast.... Many 
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Shelter 


primitive people who are faced with 
this seasonal scarcity have developed 
some technique of preservation, but not 
so the Kaingang. They preserve only 
pine nuts and have nothing to support 
them in these times of hunger. 
“Summer, with its warmth, its dryness, 
and its plenty, brings comfort at last to 
these people who sew no skins and 
make no warm clothes against the 
winter, who have no knowledge of 
boats or rafts to carry them across the 
rivers that lie everywhere around them, 
and who, in a hungry land, preserve no 
food and make no traps. ... If people 
systematically adapted themselves to 
their environment the Kaingang would 
not only be dogged and skillful hunters, 
but they would have the traps and the 
fishing techniques which they com- 
pletely lack... .” 


From what you have read about the 
Kaingang, whom would you expect to 
survive in conflict with each other—the 
Kaingang or the Portuguese? Why? 


“The Kaingang hate to build the frail 
little shelters they call houses, and they 


Read the following selection 
which describes the only shelters that the 
Kaingang build for themselves: 





never do so until the rain is on 
them. ... Housebuilding is simply an 
annoyance, and they never raise a 
shelter even for themselves unless they 
aremorced/ to... . 

“These houses that the Kaingang are so 
loath to build are made by tying arched 
boughs to a high transvers that is sup- 
ported by two uprights sunk into the 
ground. Horizontal boughs are laid and 
tied across the arched ones, and the 
whole is covered with leaves to within 
about two feet of the ground. The result 
is a long shelter open completely on 
three sides and partly open on the 
fourth, with a curved roof that forms 
the rear wall. A man and his wife can 
put one up in half an hour.” 





* People who live close to nature find their “building materials” in the world 
‘ane around them. How have the Indians pictured here used natural materials? 








Begin Lesson 10, Guide page 7-15. 


What and Why? 





The drawings on this page were adapted from draw- 
ings done by Dr. Henry when he visited the Kaingang. 
As you look at these objects made by the Kaingang, think 
about what you have read about each one. 

What do you think determined the Kaingang’s choice 
of materials in making each of these objects? Find out 
what North American Indians used to make their houses 
and weapons. In what ways were their choices similar to 
the Kaingang’s choices? | 

What does the word “functional” mean? Are all of 
these objects functional? Why would or could someone 
build something that is not functional? 


“REFERENCE: See Guide, page 7-15. 


*““SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to look at the objects pictured on pages 336 and 339. 
In what ways are they functional? Why are the objects on page 336 decorated? Is 
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a ea deco- 
MS ration functional? 
What does decoration 
on an object say about 
its maker? 











4 
VISUAL: Discuss with pupils what protection this house would offer against 
rain. Ask pupils to recall what they read about Kaingang houses on pages 


338 — 339. 





(Lesson 9, cont'd.) 


Based upon the evidence you have 
read, do you think the Kaingang remained 
in one place very long? Explain. Would 
it be possible for the Kaingang to remain 
in any one area for very long? Why or 
why not? 


Fire These people with whom Dr. Henry 
lived had no matches and no electricity. 
The selection below describes how the 
Kaingang made a fire: 


“CONCEPT: Migration 


* 


“When the Kaingang move camp the 
woman takes an ember from the last 
fire. Men carry no fire; so if they need 
[a fire] they make it with a fire drill. 
They cut a piece of dry white canela 
[wood] about an inch thick, two inches 
wide, and two feet long and make a 
hole in it about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter and a foot and a half long; 
this is the drill. The Indian spits on his 
hands, places the drill in the hole, and 
begins to whirl the stick between his 
two palms, moving them up and down 
as he does so. After ten minutes he has 
no fire; so he calls another Indian and 


they alternate in whirling the drill. In 
five minutes more a wisp of smoke from 
the hole raises their hopes. They re- 
move the drill and look—no spark. For 
five minutes more they drill, and then 
the spark comes. ... Now the spark is 
placed on some dry leaves, and they 
blow on it until the leaves burst into 


K* 


flames.” 


*<SUGGESTION: Have interested pupils investigate the 


history of fire. Compare the Kaingang method for 
starting a fire to other methods. 


Only man has learned to build a 
fire. Anthropologists and historians believe 
that fire was one of the great steps to 
civilization. Do you believe the Kaingang 
method of building fire takes skill? Why” 


do you think a people skillful enough to 


build fire would not build boats? 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


What is an anthropologist? 

Where did the Kaingang Indians live? 
What is culture? 

How did the Kaingang hunt? 

5. Describe a Kaingang house. 


ee to 


***SUGGESTION: Discuss whether need is a determining 


factor in what people learn to do. How does this apply 
to the Kaingang? 
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A Sociologist Looks at Brazil 


Each person in a society may be part 
of many groups—a family, a classroom, a 
club, a city, a nation. In every society 
there also are groups which social scien- 
tists call classes. These are the groups into 


Begin Lesson 11, Guide page 7:18. 





which the people in a society are arranged 
according to birth or accomplishment or 
wealth. When a sociologist looks at a so- 
ciety, one important thing he studies is the 
class structure of that society. 


The Classes in Brazilian Society 


CONCEPT: Class Structure 
Classes are not the same in all soci- 


eties. For instance, in some tribal societies, 
warriors are the most admired people, and 
therefore belong to the upper class. Fe- 
males, who may tend the cattle or perform 
the hardest labor, may be the least ad- 
mired people, and therefore members of 
the lower class. 

In other societies, people with inher- 
ited wealth and a long history of education 
and fine possessions are often members of 
the upper classes. In such societies people 
who work with their hands at such things 
as farming or manufacturing belong to the 
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working class; if such people earn a good 
living and live in comfortable apartments 
or houses, they are considered to be 
members of the middle class. 

In some societies people cannot easily 
move from one class to another. If a per- 
son is born into the working class, he will 
always be in the working class. Other 
societies, especially modern, industrial 
societies, have a more flexible class struc- 
ture. A person can be born into a very 
poor family and yet, with education and 
training, can become a teacher or a lawyer 
or a scientist. 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss whether many agricultural societies would have a middle class. 
Why? Discuss ‘‘ownership’’ in an agricultural society (necessary to own land) and in an 
industrial society (few owners, many skilled and unskilled workers). 


*k 


Kk 


Class in Brazil For much of its history, 
Brazil had almost no middle class. Some 
very rich people controlled most of the 
land. Since land meant wealth and power 
in the early days in Brazil, these people 
lived very well. They were part of the 
upper classes. 

Many people worked the land that 
was owned by the upper-class Brazilians. 
Some people owned very small farms of 
their own and barely earned enough to 
keep from starving. Others were slaves or 
servants. All of these people were mem- 
bers of the lower classes. 

In an industrialized society, people 
who work for good wages and who are not 
dependent upon their employers for 
housing or food are considered members 
of the middle classes. In recent years, 
there has been great industrialization in 


Begin Lesson 12, Guide page 7:18. 


Brazil, and with it has come a developing 
middle class of people employed in fac- 
tories and warehouses and stores. 


Life Style One way to determine which 
class a person belongs to is to examine his 
life style, that is the ways in which he 
lives: the house he lives in, the education 
he or his children have, the type of clothes 
they wear, and the type of entertainment 
they enjoy. As you read the following ma- 
terial, look for the evidence of class in 
each person’s life style. 


*CONCEPT: Industrialization 


If you have studied India, you know 
something about caste. What are some of 
the major differences between class and 
caste? In India can a person change his 
caste? In the United States, can a person 


change his class? If so, how? 


KX 


REFERENCE: See Unit 4, India, pages 150-153 and 


pages 202-203 for discussion of the caste system. 


The Ferreiras: A Plantation Family 


****SUGGESTION: Have pupils locate Sao Paulo on the map on page 323. Some pupils might do further research on the 
geographical features of Sao Paulo and the surrounding area. 


““““The Fazenda Fifty miles from Sao Paulo, 


on a hill crimson with rust-colored soil and 
green with trees stands the coffee fazenda 
(or plantation) of José Ferreira and his 
wife, Maria. The Ferreiras have lived here 
for only seven years, but for two hundred 
years, members of the Ferreira family have 


owned coffee plantations—first in the 
north of Brazil, then in the Sao Paulo area. 
Someday, when the soil on the fazenda is 
no longer fertile for growing coffee, the 
Ferreiras will move again, perhaps to 
Perana, where the earth is still red with 
the iron that coffee needs. 
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The homes of many wealthy families like the 
Ferreiras reflect part of the Portuguese tradi- 
tion of Brazil. Modern, elegant beach apart- 
ments also are a part of Brazil today—for those 
who can afford them. 
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How the People Live The Ferreiras’ 
house on the fazenda is large and com- 
fortable. The ceilings are high, and the 
rooms have many windows to catch the 
cool breezes that come across the hill. 

An Indian woman works as a cook in ’ 
the kitchen, and other house servants keep 
the house immaculate. Sometimes the 
household servants also help in the fields. 
There are other smaller houses on the 
plantation. Here live the Ferreiras’ staff of 
managers and overseers. The houses are 
comfortable but not meant to last for a 
very long time, for in another seven to ten 
years, the foremen and the managers and 
their families will leave too. As long as the 
soil stays red, their home is on this planta- 
tion. When the soil tires out, they will 
move elsewhere. 


r A(T eer craea) a? 
JiISCuSS The probable class of 





“SUGGESTION: Be sure pupils understand what this 


phrase means. Refer to Unit 6, Nigeria, for further 


discussion of ‘‘westernization.’’ 


The Ferreiras are wealthy. Besides 
their fazenda, they own land elsewhere in 
Brazil, a house in Sado Faulo, and an ele- 
gant apartment in Rio de Janeiro. 

Both José and Maria dress casually in 
* what is called modo Americano, slacks and 
comfortable shirts and jackets. On the 
Ferreiras ranch, there is no television but 
there is electricity and there are radios 
and high fidelity equipment. 

On the estate, the Ferreiras ride 
horses; although there are air-conditioned 
American cars on the estate, they are 
difficult to drive on the hilly fazenda. 


In the Village The workers live down in 
the village. Their simple houses are pro- 
vided by the Ferreiras. Because this 
fazenda is fairly large and there are many 
workers, the village has a school for the 
younger children, and a church and a 
store. On other fazendas there are hos- 
pitals, but not in this village. When some- 
one is ill, a doctor can be called on the 
village telephone—when it works. 


Entertainment Whatever entertainment 
the villagers have, they must provide 
themselves. There are no televisions in the 
village and, unlike some villages, no movie 
theater. Sometimes there are dances and 
feasts and religious celebrations. 


SUGGESTION: Discuss what evidence has been 
provided about the way the Ferreiras think of and 
treat their workers. 


For their own entertainment, the 
Ferreiras sometimes attend the village 
feasts as honored guests, and often they 
entertain other nearby fazendieros (plan- 
tation owners). The Ferreiras also travel 
to Sdo Paulo, Rio, and Europe. Once a 
year, they fly north to the United States 
to visit their son and daughter in college. 


In what ways does this photograph of a fazenda 
remind you of the painting of the early planta- 
tion reproduced on page 312? 





VISUAL: Discuss whether this looks 


like a productive plantation. 
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' Growing Coffee From January to May, 
the workers weed the fields and spray the 
coffee trees with insecticides. In May the 
small trees flower, turning the fields white 
with beauty. By the end of May and into 
the summer, the blossoms have produced 
berries. 

The berries are taken to the village 
where they are washed and sorted. In 
large concrete yards, they are raked and 
raked again so that the sun will dry them 
evenly. Then they are husked, and the 


beans inside of the berries are removed. 


BAG transportation would be used to transport ec 
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Each of the ripe, red berries on 
the coffee tree contains coffee 
beans. Even today, each berry is 
picked by hand, to protect the 
beans inside. 


The dry beans are sacked and shipped ~ 
by train through viaducts and tunnels from 
the high plateau to the lowland coast. In 
time the coffee is sold and then the Fer- 
reiras are paid. 


To what class do you think the Fer- 
reiras belong? Why? Give some of the evi- 
dence for your answer. 

Do you think many people in Brazil 


live like the Ferreiras? Do many people in 
the United States live like the Ferreiras? 


on 


shotograph /. Discuss what means of 





Begin Lesson 13, Guide page 7-19. 


VISUAL: What do these three photographs tell you 
about middle class life in Brazil? Could they be 
pictures taken in the United States? 


The Serra Family Roberto Serra works 
in the accounting office of a giant auto- 
mobile plant in Sao Paulo. He is married 
and has five children. Roberto and his 
wife have medium-brown skin and curly 
hair. Their ancestors were Portuguese, 
Negro, and Indian. Roberto’s wife also has 
a touch of Italian in her background. 


How the Serras Live The Serras live high 
over the city in a four room apartment 
with a balcony. They are fortunate to have 
such a fine apartment, for the Serras are 
not wealthy and housing is expensive in 
Séo Paulo. Mrs. Serra works in a tourist 
agency to add to the family income. 
Although wages have risen rapidly in 
Brazil during the past few years, prices 
have risen faster, and this has made life 
* difficult for the Serras. Inflation, which is 
what such a situation is called, is not kind 
to people whose incomes do not keep up 


with rising prices. 
“REFERENCE: See Guide, page 7-19 for discussion and 


chart on inflation. 


Industries like the giant steel works at Volta 
Redonda are changing Brazilian life. How 
might the life of the young office worker in 
the center photograph be different without the 
growing industry? How does industry affect the 
education of children like the Rio schoolgirls 
in the bottom photograph? 


CONCEPT: Industrialization 











Brightly costumed dancers celebrate Carnival in a Rio de Janeiro parade. 


A Good Life Despite the problems of 
inflation, the Serras live a good life. Their 
apartment is pleasant, although it is 
crowded, with three of the five Serra chil- 
dren still living at home. The Serras have 
a television, but they have been on a 
waiting list for a telephone for five years. 

The Serras are devout Catholics and 
attend church regularly. They also enjoy 
the many religious holidays and feasts 
celebrated in Brazil during the year. Dur- 
ing Carnival (a feast celebrated all over 
Brazil right before Lent begins), Mr. Serra 
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dons a costume and parades in the streets 
with the people from his office. Carnival 
is a very festive time, and the Serras are 
festive people. 

Mrs. Serra shops in a crowded super- 
market near their home. Mostly the family ~ 
eats rice, with meat and black beans. 
Sometimes there are fruits and vegetables, 
and always there is coffee. 


Education All the Serra children have 
gone to school, but none of them have 
gone to college. The schools are good in 


USS W these items area 





Sado Paulo for educated people are neces- 
sary to work in an automobile fac- 
tory—people who can count and design 
and work complicated machinery. Mrs. 
Serra’s work also requires education and 
intelligence. The Serras are proud of their 
apartment and their positions. Only Mr. 
Serra’s father could read or write when 
they came to Sado Paulo forty years ago. 


Begin Lesson 14, Guide page 7-20. 


To what class do you think the Serras 
belong? Give specific evidence in what you 
have read. How do you think their lives 
are related to the development of indus- 
trialization in BrazilP Did the Serras al- 
ways belong to this class? 

What does this description of the 
Serra’s life tell you about the development 


of a middle class? 


Carolina Maria de Jesus: A Favelado 


SUGGESTION: Before studying, refer to lesson on judgement, Guide page 7-14. 


Life in the Favela More than ten years 
ago, a diary was published in Brazil that 
shocked Brazilians and, in time, readers in 
the United States. It was the diary of a 
woman, Carolina Maria de Jesus, who 
lived with her children in a homemade 
shack in Séo Paulo. In the diary, the 
woman tells how she spends each day 
struggling for food for herself and her 
children, collecting scrap paper to sell, 
and trying to send her children to school. 

Almost every large city in Brazil has 
its favela, or slum, built by the people who 
live in it, the favelados. Most of these 
people have come to the city in search of 
work and with the hope of a better way of 
life. In the following selections, translated 
from the diary, Carolina Maria de Jesus 
describes her life in the favela. 


SUGGESTION: Have pupils begin to make a comparison of all three life 


styles they have studied. 


“May 11 Today is Mother’s Day. The 
sky is blue and white. It seems that 
even nature wants to pay homage to the 
mothers who feel unhappy because 
they can’t realize the desires of their 
children. 

“The sun keeps climbing. Today it’s not 
going to rain. Today is our day. 
“Dona Teresinha came to visit me. She 
gave me fifteen cruzeiros [a cruzeiro is 
worth about five cents in American 
money] and said it was for Vera to go 
to the circus. But I’m going to use the 
money to buy bread tomorrow because 
I only have four cruzieros. 

“Yesterday I got half a pig’s head at the 
slaughterhouse. We ate the meat and 
saved the bones. Today I put the bones 
on to boil and into the broth I put some 
potatoes. My children are always hun- 
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The gleaming modern buildings in the distance offer little help or hope for the 
people who live in Rio’s favelas. What do you think the Brazilian government 
can and should do about favela conditions in Brazilian cities? 


VISUAL: Discuss why the favelas are built on hillsides (no one else wants to build there). Do these homes offer much 


protection from natural elements? 


gry. When they are starving they aren’t 
so fussy about what they eat. 

“Night came. The stars are hidden. The 
shack is filled with mosquitoes. I lit a 
page from a newspaper and ran it over 
the walls. This is the way the favela 
dwellers kill mosquitoes. * 

“May 13... It continued to rain and I 
only have beans and salt. The rain is 
strong but even so I sent the boys to 
school. I’m writing until the rain goes 
away so I can go to Senhor Manuel and 
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sell scrap. With that money I’m going 
to buy rice and sausage.... 

“I feel so sorry for my children. When 
they see the things to eat that I come 
home with they shout: “Viva Mama!’ 
“Their outbursts please me. But I’ve 
lost the habit of smiling. Ten minutes 
later they want more food. I sent Joao 
to ask Dona Ida for a little pork fat. She 
didn’t have any. I sent her a note: 
‘Dona Ida, I beg you to help me get 
a little pork fat, so I can make soup for 

“SUGGESTION: What does this tell you about 


Carolina Maria? (She can read and write.) Then 
why is she living in the favela? 


“SUGGESTION: Ask pupils if they think the favela children 
appreciate their education. This would be a good area for 
honest, not preconceived, self evaluation and comparison. 


the children. Today it’s raining and I In Brazil, the law says that all chil- « 


can’t go looking for paper. Thank you, 
Carolina.’ 

“It rained and got colder. Winter has 
arrived and in winter people eat more. 
Vera asked for food, and I didn’t have 
any. It was the same old show. I had 
two cruzeiros and wanted to buy a little 
flour to make a virado [a dish made 
with black beans]. I went to ask Dona 
Alice for a little pork. She gave me pork 
and rice. It was nine at night when we 
ate. 

“And that is the way on May 13, .. . 
I fought against the real slavery 
—hunger! . . 


What do you think that Carolina 
Maria de Jesus meant when she said that 
hunger is “the real slavery’? 


SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to recall the poem they read at the beginning of the unit (page 306). Ask them to evaluate 


dren must attend school for at least four 
years. Why do you think it is often difficult 
for children to attend school? 

What social and economic class do 
the people of the favela belong to? Give 
some of the evidence you found in the 


reading to support your statement. 
REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What is a sociologist? 

. What is the middle class? 

3. Why is the middle class usually more 
highly developed in an industrialized 
society? 

4. Is money the only thing that influ- 
ences a person’s class? Why? 

5. What is a favela? 


the poem and their reactions to it in light of what they now know about Brazil. 


UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


1. Portugal realized that trading posts 
alone could not insure its control of 
Brazil. Why do colonists provide a 
stronger claim on land than do traders? 
Give an example of a similar situation 
in the North American colonies. 

2. Do you think survival was easier for 
the early settlers in Brazil than for the 
early settlers in the New England 


colonies? Why? How did life in Brazil 
differ from life in most of the North 
American colonies? 
3. Both the United States and Brazil won 
their 
countries. Compare the ways in which 


independence from mother 


each achieved this independence. 
4. Brazil has been described as a “new 
land of opportunity.” What does that 
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mean? From your reading, do you Brazil is a rich country with many 


agree with this description? Explain poor people. Discuss that statement, 
your answer. giving examples from this unit to sup- 
5. You have read that the nation of port your position. 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Investigate the gold rush that took place in the United States 
in the nineteenth century, and read more about the Brazilian 
gold rush. Write a report in which you compare the two. 

2. Pretend that you live in a Brazilian coastal city. You have heard 
many stories about the great opportunities awaiting settlers in 
the interior. You are carefully considering moving and want 
to learn more about living in the interior. Using library books 
and other available resources, find out: what opportunities 
there are in the interior; what problems you will face; what 
you could do there; how you would get there; and what you 
would need to take with you. Write your findings in the form 
of a letter to a friend, explaining to him your decision to move. 

3. You have read excerpts from Jungle People telling about the 
life of the Kaingang. Most of the excerpts describe the sur- 
rounding, customs, and way of life of these people. Carefully 
reread each passage and draw a series of pictures based on the 
descriptions you have read. Be sure to recheck the accuracy 
of each picture. Place your drawings in a folder along with 
a brief description of each picture. 

4, Pretend that you are a government official at the time the 
Brazilian government decided to build Brasilia. Argue for or 
against the building of the new capital. 
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UNIT 8 


The Soviet Union 


Introducing the Unit 


Teaching about Soviet Russia today offers the teacher one of the most difficult challenges of any of 
the social studies units. Viewing the Soviet Union from the perspective of the geographer allows 
some objectivity, but looking at this vast and complex country from the perspectives of the historian, 
the political scientist, or the sociologist necessarily involves a much more subjective view. Precon- 
ceived attitudes and feelings triggered by the terms “Reds” or “communists”—so often used in the 
context of enemy—must be dealt with. 

Particularly in the historical view one cannot gloss over the suffering and violence in both 
czarist and Soviet Russia or the terror and fear in which so many lived in the Stalin era. Nevertheless 
there are some things a teacher should try to do to put a study of the Soviet Union in as objective 
a context as possible. 

One way is to be certain to view contemporary Soviet Russia in the context out of which it grew. 
We must not measure it against the contemporary United States, as our historical backgrounds and 
traditions invalidate such a direct comparison. 

Secondly, because of the very fact that the Soviet Union is often viewed as an “enemy” or 
potential enemy in the United States, you must encourage pupils to see how we might be viewed 
from the Russian viewpoint. Regardless of the validity of the argument of those who insist the Soviet 
Union is our enemy, we must not be surprised then if Russians may view us as their enemy or 
potential enemy. 

Lastly, current tensions and problems between the Soviet Union and the United States should 
not be disregarded, but teachers should also make every effort to present and discuss areas of agree- 
ment and mutual concern such as in the area of space exploration and ecological and environmental 
problems. 

Several books for teacher background and information are suggested in the guide material. Two 
in particular that may be most helpful in looking at contemporary Soviet Russia with understanding 
are Foy D. Kohler’s Understanding the Russians and Russia Today by Edwin A. Roberts, Jr. (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 8-24 for both). 


Chapter 1 A Geographer Looks at the Soviet Union 


CONCEPTS 


Geographic location « Physical characteristics « Natural resources ¢ Climate « Vegetation 


THE SOVIET UNION co} oul 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Every society perceives its geographic location and the physical characteristics of its land in 
different ways. 

2. The way the land and its natural resources are used depends significantly on the values and 
goals of a society and its level of technology. 

3. What may seem a barrier to one society may be perceived as a challenge for development to 
another society. 

4. A society which sees challenges in its location, geographic characteristics, and natural re- 
sources and applies its technology to the achievement of specific goals can develop its trade and 
industry rapidly over a relatively short period of time. 

5. Large and diverse areas can be considered parts of the same region when that region is 
defined by some important overriding criteria, a significant common characteristic. 


PROCESSES 


Comparing e Contrasting e Researching and reporting « Interpreting « Formulating and apply- 
ing generalizations « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 1, pupils will be able to: 

1. List three ways of perceiving the large region called the Soviet Union: as a political entity 
with fifteen distinct parts, as a bicontinental entity of European and Asiatic background, and as a 
great land mass with five general climate and vegetation zones. 

2. Describe major land use and use of natural resources, and identify the goals and values of 
Soviet society that determine such use. 

3. Trace the general development of industry and technology over the past thirty to forty years 
and formulate generalizations as to the relationship of the growth of Soviet industry and the volume 
and nature of Soviet world trade. 

4, List and describe major cities and rivers of the Soviet Union and primary reasons for their 
development and use. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER may want to have the class discuss the regions 
of the United States: what the regions are, what 


This vast land, largest nation in the world, is, as characteristics they have in common, ete. 


the introduction in the text notes, more of a 
world itself than a country. In helping pupils to 
develop a sense of the Soviet Union’s geography, 


it will be useful to think of it as a “region of 

many regions.” Although the concept of a re- LESSOND 

gion will have been studied before, it may THREE WAYS OF STUDYING THE 
prove useful to remind pupils that a region is SOVIET UNION 


only a region because man arbitrarily defines it (pp. 355-361) 
as such by referring to a particular area of 


space on our globe in terms of some particular LESSON FOCUS: Various perspectives of 
homogeneous or common characteristics. You regional division 
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Way Number 1—The division of the large 
political region into fifteen political subdivi- 
sions, or Soviet Socialist Republics, will be a 
new concept to most pupils. However, pupils 
tend to see or perceive all new information in 
some more familiar pattern or frame of refer- 
ence, most likely thinking of the fifteen “repub- 
lics” of the Soviet Union like the fifty “states” of 
the United States. Use the map at the top of p. 
356 to point out the fact the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic has a_ special 
status and is not just one of fifteen, such as New 
York, or Illinois, or California is more or less 
one of fifty. The immensity of size alone sets off 
the R.S.F.S.R., but more important it is the Fed- 
erated Republic which contains all of the prin- 
cipal governmental and political party offices, 
buildings and institutions, somewhat like our 
federal district, Washington, D.C. 

One useful way to see these differences 
with regard to size is to make a comparison of 
the smallest and largest of our states with the 
smallest and largest of their republics. 





Area Comparisons in Number of Square Miles 
U.S.S.R. 
Rhode Island—1,200 | Armenian Soviet Socialist 


Republic—11,300 


Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic—6,593,000 


Alaska—586,400 


Way Number 2—As the book notes, the 
division of the Soviet Union into European and 
Asiatic parts is of special interest to the histo- 
rian. However, special attention should be given 
to the geographic setting in each part and the 
natural features that separate the two—the Ural 
Mountains and Ural River. Ask pupils which 
part contains most of the Soviet Union’s moun- 
tains (Asiatic), which is mostly plains (Euro- 
pean), which has the greater land mass (Asi- 
atic), and which has the most cities (European). 

After a brief discussion of this way of di- 
viding the Soviet Union for study, suggest that 
some way of breaking the nation into still more 
manageable parts is very useful. 





Way Number 3—By dividing the Soviet 
Union into five parts, or zones, that are based 
on climate and vegetation, the geographer can 
better describe the land and the way it is used 
by the many peoples of the Soviet Union. 

In order to study these zones in more 
depth, the class could be divided into five 
groups to research each zone further. Each 
group could then prepare a report for the rest 
of the class. Suggest groups consider general 
use of the land, peoples living there, native ani- 
mals, kinds of natural vegetation, major culti- 
vated crops, industries, and natural resources. 
After outside reading, pupils could write stories 
or skits showing typical life in that zone. 

For a different approach have pupils— 
either in groups or individually—identify areas 
of North America that would include similar 
climate and vegetation zones. 

Again it should be emphasized that there 
are seldom any sharp breaks between climatic 
zones, but that men arbitrarily decide to bound 
certain major characteristics at an approximate 
limit based on size and type of vegetation, 
amounts of precipitation, and extremes or limits 
of temperature range. Discuss the concept of 
margin, and a marginal area. 


LESSON 2 


MAJOR RIVERS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(pp. 361-362) 


LESSON FOCUS: Importance of _ rivers: 
transportation for people and goods, irrigation, 
hydroelectric power + Comparison with other 
major rivers of the world 


The text notes (p. 360) that the Russians 
have called the Volga River, “Mother Volga.” 
Ask pupils what they think this means? Could 
it be that the river itself gave life to the land 
through which it flowed—gave life-giving 
waters to the Black Earth Belt, gave energy to 
its infant industries, and nourished both into the 
healthy modern agricultural and industrial re- 
gion we see evidenced today? Ask pupils to 
compare this idea of a river being the “Mother 
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Volga,” giver and nourisher of life, to the idea 
expressed about the Nile in Egypt (Egypt is 
the “gift of the Nile”). 

The Angara River is really a tributary of 
the Yenisey but due to its size and importance 
as a source of hydroelectric energy, should be 
included in your discussion of major rivers of 
the Soviet Union. For an interesting first-hand 
description of parts of the Ob and Angara rivers 
by a visiting foreigner and distinguished writer, 
obtain the pictorial volume A Portrait of All the 
Russias by Laurens van der Post (see Readings 
and Sources, p. 8-24). Have pupils locate the Ob 
and the Angara rivers in an atlas. Read the fol- 
lowing paragraph by van der Post to the pupils. 
Traveling by Trans Siberian Railway he de- 
scribes his first glimpse of a Siberian River on 
p. 130 of the book: 


“My first great Siberian River flashed into 
view only on the afternoon of the third day. 
It was the Ob, and I could scarcely believe 
we were some thousands of miles from the 
sea, so full it was of traffic of all kinds, large 
passenger steamers, cargo ships, tugs towing 
barges, and trains of lumber. On its bank, 
erect in the sulphur sun, stood the largely 
new city of Novosibirsk, already invested by 
an army of workers a million strong and its 
grain elevators proudly occupying the fords 
and riverbanks like Crusader fortresses.” 


For pictures and a description of the huge 
hydroelectric power plants on the Angara River 
at Bratsk and plans for even larger plants 
downstream and on the Yenisey see the colorful 
volume A Picture History of Russia by John 
Stuart Martin (see Readings and Sources, p. 
8-24). 


LESSON 3 


INDUSTRIES AND TRADE IN RUSSIA 
(pp. 362-364) 


LESSON FOCUS: The relationship between 
the industrial and economic development in 
the Soviet Union + The increase in total trade 
and the balancing of exports against imports 
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The Soviet Union has great stores of min- 
eral resources and has more than doubled the 
value of minerals extracted between 1958 and 
1968. Have pupils use reference books to com- 
pare Soviet mineral resources with other major 
countries of the world. Ask pupils what area of 
the world has the greatest store of petroleum 
resources (the Middle East, with two thirds of 
the world’s store)? How close to the Soviet 
Union is this great storehouse? Would we ex- 


_pect the Soviet Union to have continued interest 


in this nearby area? 

Ask: What kinds of heavy industries are 
most important to a nation whose goals call for 
rapid industrial development? Pupils should 
note that steel and other structural metals pro- 
duction is basic to the housing industry, trans- 
portation industry, and machine tools for all 
other forms of varied light industries. 

Note text p. 364 points out the vastly in- 
creased world trade of the Soviet Union over 
the past forty years. In addition to volume of 
trade, the nature of trade (imports in relation 
to exports, or balance of trade) is an important 
concept for pupils to grasp. If the Soviet Union 
was mainly a nation of farms and traded little 
with the rest of the world forty years ago, ask 
pupils whether they would suppose the Soviet 
Union’s imports or its exports were greater by 
value. Today a modern industrial nation second 
only to the United States (see p. 362), would 
the Soviet Union be more likely to have a 
greater import or export trade? 

The teacher may want to present the 
figures opposite to help check the suppositions 
made about the nature of Soviet trade, past and 
present. The figures are shown in comparison to 
two other large trading nations and the two 
largest trading blocks of countries. 

After presenting these figures on the board 
or individual work sheets, have pupils study 
them for trends or general conditions related to 
their knowledge of the movement of the Soviet 
Union into a modern industrial age this past 
forty years. Note by adding import and export 
trade together, pupils can find total volume of 
trade for that year. By subtracting the smaller 
figure from the larger, pupils can see the bal- 


1938 
Imports Exports 
Soviet Union 268 251 
2180 3064 


Imports 
4350 
13,298 
5205 
23,620 
18,640 


United States 
Canada 691 865 


Common Market 5120 
E.F.T.A.* 6290 


4360 
4150 


1958 
Exports 





1962 
Exports 
7030 
21,446 
5935 
34,210 
20,350 


1968 
Imports 
7913 
25,445 
9316 
53,630 
33,380 


Imports 
6455 
16,316 
5880 
35,790 
24,590 


Exports 
8841 
30,013 
9551 
52,630 
27,990 


4298 
17,755 
5054 
23,450 
15,960 


Note figures refer to units of value of trade in millions of U.S. dollars, and are based on United Nations statistics for 
world trade. Figures for other years can be found in latest issues of the United Nations Statistical Yearbooks. 


* European Free Trade Association (Austria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, and the United 


Kingdom ) 


ance of surplus or deficit in millions of dollars 
of trade for that year. This concept of balance 
of trade often presented in a complex manner 
can be somewhat simplified by such limited 
comparisons, and intermediate pupils can see 
that as a country becomes more industrially de- 
veloped, its imbalance or trade deficit usually 
becomes more favorably balanced. To show the 
converse, obtain recent figures for import and 
export trade of some of the technologically 
underdeveloped countries. Note one important 
concept of trade for pupils: If one country has 
a trade advantage, or surplus of export trade 
over import trade, must there not be a deficit or 
disadvantage to some other country? Could this 
help explain the widening gap between per 
capita gross national product in the more de- 
veloped countries and the less developed coun- 
tries? Ask pupils how different forms of foreign 
aid could be found necessary to continue trade 
in some cases. What is the advantage to the 
nation giving the foreign aid? 

It is well recognized that such concepts are 
not simple, but they are very basic to further 
understandings of economic development and 
world trade in later years of social studies. 
Therefore, a limited discussion of these con- 
cepts of economic geography at a simplified 
level can build some sound basis for future 
learnings and keep pupils from developing mis- 
conceptions that may have to be unlearned in 
the future. With careful discussion and simple 
language, pupils should be able to gain valu- 
able insights. 


LESSON 4 


SOME IMPORTANT CITIES OF RUSSIA 
(pp. 364-366) 


LESSON FOCUS: Major cities of Russia and 
reasons for their development 


The city of Moscow, capital and best 
known city of the Soviet Union, is located in the 
heartland of traditional Russia and is, as the 
text points out, the cultural and industrial cen- 
ter as well. As it is impossible to do any depth 
study on all the cities of Russia, due to their 
enormity and variety, it would be useful to in- 
vestigate Moscow in some depth with the class, 
and then to have pupils individually or in 
groups chose representative cities with which 
to compare and contrast. 

An effective way to introduce pupils to 
Moscow is through one of the large pictorial 
volumes such as The Splendors of Moscow and 
Its Surroundings by Vladimir Chernov and 
Marcel Girard (see Readings and Sources, p. 
8-24). 

Have pupils compare the reasons for the 
growth of the various cities of the Soviet Union. 
Make comparisons with cities in other parts of 
the world recently studied, Lead the pupils to 
an understanding of a most important geo- 
graphic concept: all cities develop for particu- 
lar reasons, and not by random chance. 
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ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


(p. 


(1) 


366) 


By political units (fifteen republics), by 
continental division and historical develop- 
ment (European and Asiatic), and by the 
five major climate and vegetation zones, 

Tundra—harsh frozen land with moss and 
low shrubs, permafrost layer below marsh 
in summer. Forest Belt—in two parts, 
northern, taiga of coniferous trees and 
southern, more mixed forest teeming with 
animals, major industry is forest products. 
The Steppes—gently rolling grassland, low 
rainfall, windstorms, erosion problems, 
major food crops grown here. The Deserts 
—very little plant life, drought resistant 
grass and shrubs, hot summers, cold win- 
ters, few fertile oases, home of nomads, 
some irrigation farming being developed. 


CONCEPTS 


The Sub-tropical Region—much rainfall, 
warm mild climate, vineyards and citrus 
orchards, tea and tobacco. (See pp. 356- 
361 for more detailed answers. ) 

Volga; “Mother Volga” with respect to its 
importance as the life-giving, transporting 
“lifeline” of Russia, longest river in 
Europe, mostly ice free, used for irrigating 
and hydroelectric power. 

Chief imports: food, cars, furniture and raw 
materials for industry. Chief exports: fine 
furs, caviar, machinery, iron, steel, oil, 
lumber, paper products and textiles. 
Moscow —largest of the three, capital city, 
fancy subways, most modern. Leningrad— 
newest city of the three, just over 250 
years old, only seaport of the three, more 
western in style, “window on Europe.” 
Kiev—oldest of three, 1500 years, known for 
its churches and cathedrals. 


Chapter 2 A Historian Looks at the Soviet Union 


Change « Historical interpretation e Serfdom ¢ Emancipation « Dynasty « Revolution « Satellite 
e Communism e Capitalism 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. The record of human society has been one of continuous and unrelenting change. 

2. Although change has been inevitable, the nature of change has not always been synonomous 
with progress. 
3. In recording, judging, and interpreting change, historians and other observers tend to per- 
ceive facts in terms of their own times and experiences. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling « Contrasting « Comparing e Interpreting « Researching and reporting « Analyzing e 
Synthesizing ¢ Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


8- 


After studying Chapter 2, pupils will be able to: 


1. Recall and describe the predominant historical periods of Russian history. 
2. Name the two dynasties that have ruled Russia for most of its history, the Rurik Dynasty and 
the Romanov Dynasty. 
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3. List two major events in early Russian history that have significantly influenced and caused 
changes in Russian society that have lasted for centuries, i.e. the acceptance of Orthodox Christi- 


anity and the Tatar Yoke. 


4, Describe conditions in Russia under the last czar, Nicholas II, and explain how a small 
minority of revolutionaries were able to take advantage of these conditions to control such a large 


and complex country. 


5. Compare and contrast the government of the Soviet Union under the czars and under the 


Communist dictators. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


The known history of Russia and the Soviet 
Union is studied carefully today in all parts of 
the civilized world in order that men may better 
understand this massive bicontinental collection 
of proud and determined peoples. Some obser- 
vers fear that this new space age power could 
very possibly bring about mass destruction in 
this world of today with the great scientifically 
based military power that has emerged out of 
that country’s concentrated effort to leap for- 
ward into the modern age so quickly. Others 
point to the need to better understand this 
politically youthful gaint and seek ways to pro- 
mote mutual trust and peaceful “coexistence” 
in this rapidly shrinking world of nuclear and 
space technology, in this fragile global craft, 
“Spaceship Earth” itself. 

The emphasis of this guide in Chapter 2 
will be to look at the past and gain from it some 
small lessons that may help us better under- 
stand and function in the present day, while 
giving clues to directions that promise improved 
relationships in human experience. 


LESSON 5 


EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY 
(pp. 367-369) 


LESSON FOCUS: Pre-history to history in 
early Russia (from the Scythians to the Slavs 
and Rus to Christianity in 988 a.v.) 


The early written records of Persian chroni- 
clers bear out the reports of the Greek sailors 


on the Black Sea (see text p. 367). Pupils should 
again be made aware of the difference in the 
nature of history and archaeology. Note that 
the text says “the history of Russia begins...” 
Archaeological evidences, however, show a 
group of persons called the Cimmerians from 
Asia settling in what is now the Crimean area 
of southern Russia in the late Bronze Age, and 
controlling the surrounding plains for several 
centuries before the Scythians lived there. (If 
pupils have studied Unit 5, The Middle East, 
recall the discussion of history and archaeology 
in Chapters 2 and 3.) 

An excellent little book that will interest 
pupils as well as provide a wealth of informa- 
tion on this period is Finding Out About The 
Early Russians by Tamara Talbot Rice. For a 
more serious study, obtain The Ancient Civiliza- 
tion of Urartu, by the Russian author Boris 
Piotrovsky. (See Readings and Sources, p. 8:24 
for both. ) 

Pupils should be made aware that these 
early peoples are not properly called Russians, 
and that it was not until the coming of the 
Slavic peoples around a.p. 500 that we have a 
stock of people to whom we can trace a large 
number of persons living in the Ukraine and 
other parts of Russia today. The beginning of 
the Russian State, as the text notes on page 16, 
was in the mixture of the Scandinavian people 
of Rus and the Slavic tribes of the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, and areas to the immediate north 
near Novgorod. Pupils should also understand 
that the origin of the name Russia, although 
seemingly a logical derivation from Rus, is still 
a mystery. Historians cannot yet agree on the 
origin of the name. 
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LESSON 6 


RUSSIAN HISTORY FROM VLADIMIR 
THROUGH IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
(pp. 369-372) 


LESSON FOCUS: Events including the 
spread of Christianity, the Tatar (Tartar) In- 
vasion, on through the end of the Rurik Dy- 
nasty 


The adoption of Christianity and especially 
the Greek Orthodox branch played an impor- 
tant role in Russian history, not only in molding 
the culture but in its diplomatic relations, alli- 
ances, and the nature of subsequent contacts 
with the west. Had Vladimir adopted Roman 
Catholicism, Russian relations with the Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Austrians might have been 
much friendlier and possibly (although the if 
game is never a certainty), the nations of west- 
em Europe might have launched a crusade to 
free their Roman Christian brothers from the 
Tatar Yoke, thus changing history. 

The story of Vladimir’s choice of religion 
for his people, a.p. 988, is outlined interestingly 
in Rice’s The Early Russians. Vladimir, of the 
ruling Kievan house of Russia, was believed to 
be the grandson of Rurik. His decision to adopt 
the Greek Orthodox branch of Christianity had 
one of the most far reaching effects on Russia 
of anything in its history up to the time of the 
Bolshevik revolution. Ask pupils what evidences 
we can see today in Russia as the result of this 
one decision a thousand years ago. (Note: the 
orthodox cathedrals, the art, music, literature, 
and architecture of the Kremlin itself! ) 

The Tatars left a mark upon the Russian 
mind and body which centuries would not 
erase. The psychological and actual physical 
effects can be seen today. As a result of the 
Mongol control, European Russia became more 
Asiatic in culture, a strange mixture of Ortho- 
dox Christianity (which the Tatar conquerors 
tolerated) and the Oriental mystique and Mo- 
hammedan influence combined. The free Rus- 
sian woman of the pre-Tatar invasion was re- 
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duced to the status of the Moslem woman, 
adopting the veil and leading a more secluded 
life. It was only by great coercion that Peter 
the Great later abolished such practices. Many 
of the other customs, practices, and ceremonies, 
as well as ways of perceiving east and west, the 
architecture of later Russia, and later foreign 
policy towards east and west evidence this 
Tatar stamp. 

As for the physical changes in the people 
themselves, intermarriage between Tatars and 
Russians was frequent and common. Also, the 
importing and exporting of slaves of many for- 
eign countries further mixed physical and racial 
characteristics. Early in the Tatar period, in 
crushing the more resistant Russian principali- 
ties, the Tatars had taken whole populations of 
Slavs and sold them into slavery. Slavs were ex- 
ported to the Middle East, Africa, and as far 
away as China. Germanic tribes had also cap- 
tured many Slavic peoples and sold them into 
slavery, particularly to the Arab world. Pupils 
may be interested to know that with the Tatars’ 
increased trade in Slavs, the term slav or slave 
came to be used for all persons bought and sold 
for forced labor or service regardless of his na- 
tional or racial origin. The stereotype that 
pupils often have in mind when thinking of a 
“slave,” is a dark-skinned person of African heri- 
tage. To counter such thinking and set the rec- 
ord of history straight, it should be emphasized 
that it was the lighter skinned, often fair-haired, 
Slavic peoples who were sold into slavery to the 
darker skinned peoples of the Arab, African, 
and Asian world! 

In addition to cultural and_ physical 
changes in the peoples, the Tatars had a some- 
what positive influence in the development of 
Russia’s world trade and diplomatic relations 
with the Middle East and Asia. Cut off from all 
western ideas and trade, but living under a 
common rule in an empire stretching from the 
Pacific to the Adriatic, the Russians soon 
learned to thrive in a period of comparative 
peace and order. Ask pupils if the constant 
threat of invasion and the strain of maintaining 
large defensive forces is helpful or detrimental 
to growth and prosperity of business and trade. 


a i 


With the exception of the total submer- 
gence of nationalism or of Russian political 
freedom, the Russian people who did not resist 
the Tatars (others were ruthlessly crushed and 
sold as slaves) were able to prosper. Trade 
routes were established to replace those cut off 
from Europe. Many trade and diplomatic agree- 
ments were made and kept. Merchants were as- 
sured of safe transportation for their wares, 
and the Russian Orthodox church was even per- 
mitted the establishment of a Russian bishopric 
in the new capital city of Sarai on the lower 
Volga River. 

Nevertheless, many Russians remembered 
their period of freedom before the Tatar Yoke 
was put upon them. They had paid a heavy 
price for the “order and stability” of the Mongol 
tule. Ideas and inventions that were changing 
the face of Europe and the western world, of 
which Russia was once a part, were lost to 
them. Ask pupils how Russia changed during 
this period? How much of this change might 
be called progress? By whose standards or cri- 
teria do we determine what is progress and 
what is not? 

Pupils may be interested to learn that evi- 
dence in Oriental history shows that Genghis 
Khan was influenced by powerful cultural lead- 
ers in Peking. Although difficult to accept from 
western viewpoints, it is reported that much of 
the driving force behind the Tatar invasions, in 
addition to the acquisition of booty and treas- 
ures, was to bring these lower and inferior civi- 
lizations under the influence and domination of 
a higher, superior, and more ancient culture! 

This driving force was said to be a kind of 
mission or destiny for the Tatars. Ask pupils if 
this sounds unlikely? If so, what justification did 
many western countries give for the coloniza- 
tion of much of the territory of south and south- 
east Asia, Africa, and parts of the New World? 
Ask pupils to look up the term manifest destiny 
in an American history textbook. Are the actions 
taken by the United States and the Western 
European countries as enlightened Christian 
nations any easier to justify than the actions 
of Genghis Khan? Discuss the problem of in- 
terpretation of historical events, and the gen- 


eralization that evolves in which we note inter- 
pretations and judgments tend to be made and 
perceived in terms of the culture and expe- 
riences of the interpreter or judgement maker. 

It is important that pupils note the lasting 
effect of the Tatar rule even when Ivan the III 
(“Ivan the Great”) had freed the Russians and 
united much of the population under his rule 
and protection. Ivan’s wife was educated in 
Florence and encouraged him to bring in artists 
and intellectuals from Italy, which was ex- 
periencing the period we now call the Italian 
Renaissance. But even in so doing Ivan and his 
successors distrusted their western neighbors 
and looked upon all foreigners with suspicion 
and distrust, as have the Russians for many 
years since. Pupils should note that part of this 
distrust stemmed from the fact that after ac- 
cepting Christianity and then being invaded by 
the pagan Tatars and Moslems, Russia had ex- 
pected her Christian brothers in the Christian 
world of Europe (of which the Russians felt a 
part at that time) to come to her aid against 
these uncivilized and un-Christian invaders. 

Some historians and students of current 
Russian politics see the Soviet Union’s distrust 
of the West and fear of invasion from China 
today as partly an outgrowth of this shock of 
the Tatar Yoke and abandonment by Western 
Europe over seven hundred years ago. Discuss 
this point with pupils. How might Russia today 
interpret the delight of some Western countries 
over the Soviet-Chinese conflicts in the areas 
of world communist leadership and border and 
territorial conflicts? Ask pupils what they would 
do if they were to be in a position of leader- 
ship in the Soviet Union. 

Ivan the IV, (“Ivan the Terrible”) contin- 
uing the battle against the Tatars in the Cas- 
pian Sea area, made great gains in territory, 
power, and the unification of Russia. Ask pupils 
what the price of this growth was. How does 
prolonged military activity affect a country’s 
business, resources, and the lives of its people? 
Note the statements in the text (p. 370), 
“growth was made at the cost of many lives 
and resources,” and (p. 371) as a result of these 
wars the peasants who had expected to become 
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free were forced into “serfdom, a condition of 
near-slavery.” 

Who really profits from war? In the sense 
of general well-being of humanity is there a real 
“winner” in most wars? Such significant ques- 
tions and challenges to pupils’ thinking are the 
compelling underlying reasons for teaching the 
otherwise irrelevant “facts” of a period long 
gone, in a remote country halfway around the 
world. Pupils should be reminded frequently 
that history is studied as a necessity for the in- 
sights and perspectives it can give us for prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow rather than as a 
luxury of remembering interesting but other- 
wise useless stories of the past! Discuss this atti- 
tude with pupils. Ask pupils how they feel 
about war. Discuss the poster saying, “War is 
unhealthy for children and other living things.” 
Are there times when a nation must go to war? 
Encourage pupils to examine both sides of this 
complex question. 

Note the reference on p. 371 in the text, 
“1584 marked the beginning of the decline of 
the descendants of Rurik.” Pupils should be 
made familiar with the term dynasty if they are 
not already (cf. Unit 2, Confucian China and 
Unit 3, Medieval France). 


LESSON 7 


THE ROMANOV DYNASTY 
FROM 1613-1894 
(pp. 372-378) 


LESSON FOCUS: Rule of a huge nation by 
one man or one family + Great variations in 
quality of leadership and rule + Political and 
economic oppression * Emancipation followed 
by more repression 


Although not known as a strong czar, 
Michael Romanov was only sixteen when he be- 
came czar. Having inherited a government 
with an empty treasury, and threatened by at- 
tacks on two fronts by the Swedes and Poles, 
Michael managed to administer a new system of 
taxation, raise an army for defense, restore Nov- 
gorod to Russia by negotiation with the Swedes, 
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and secure a truce and prisoner exchange with 
the Poles. He was not known as a great czar be- 
cause he added no new territory or power to 
Russia. But the most significant outcome of this 
early Romanov period was the continued lack 
of contact with Europe and the west. 

With regard to the continuing conflict of 
interests between Russia and China from the 
time of the Tatar invasion, pupils should be in- 
formed that Sophia, the elder half-sister of 
Peter the Great, in her last official act before 
being overthrown by Peter, signed a treaty of 
peace with China in 1689. The conflict at that 
time was between Russian traders and mer- 
chants and the Manchu-led Chinese Army and 
Mongols over Russian expansion in the Amur 
Basin. 

With the Chinese problem solved for the 
time, Peter was able to turn all his attention to 
the west. For the first time in over five hundred 
years a leader of Russia had sought and gained 
significant contact with the rest of Europe. 

As history is a record of continuous and un- 
relenting change, this period of Peter the Great 
brought more than its share of change. As an 
exercise from the text and other sources, have 
pupils make a list of changes Peter sought and 
those he accomplished in Russia during his 
reign. Have pupils list the sources of his ideas 
by country where possible. Which changes rep- 
resent “progress” in the opinion of pupils. Why? 
Why not? What effects did such changes have 
on the nobles (dress, way of life, wealth, 
power )? What effects did such changes have on 
the peasants? on serfdom? Was Peter the Great 
a good ruler or a bad one? Have pupils com- 
pare him with other past rulers and tell why 
they believe he was better or worse. In what 
ways did he succeed? In what ways did he fail 
his people? 

Although there are obviously many signif- 
icant differences, there are also many consider- 
able similarities in the government of the reign 
of Peter the Great and the Communist govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union since the revolution. 
For example, never before had there been such 
a forced change, such a rigidly planned econ- 
omy. The church was severely ridiculed and 
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oppressed, the army and navy rigidly reor- 
ganized, and a great new emphasis on science 
and technology. More will be suggested in com- 
parisons after pupils have had some opportunity 
to study the political, social, and economic 
effects of the Communist government on the 
Soviet Union. 

Ask pupils how Catherine the Great, a 
German, came to rule over the Empire of all 
the Russians? Being a German, do you think it 
is natural that she would have wanted to con- 
tinue Peter’s efforts to westernize Russia? 

Have pupils read on through the section on 
Catherine the Great themselves. Then discuss 
the reforms Catherine hoped for and planned 
for her people and compare these hopes and 
plans with what actually happened to them. 
Have pupils discuss the main reasons for 
Catherine’s failure to achieve progress in educa- 
tion, justice, and some small movement towards 
democratic government (p. 376). Why do the 
peasants or the working class of a society 
always seem to bear the brunt of the fighting, 
dying, and paying for such wars? Ask pupils if 
this seems to be true in other wars they have 
studied. (Note that the challenge of teaching 
about war today is to neither glorify it nor con- 
demn it in all circumstances, but to examine 
the background, causes, immediate effects and 
long term consequences in terms of human gain 
and human suffering as well as political and 
economic effects. ) 

Suggest that in their evaluation of Cath- 
erine, pupils reflect on the period in which she 
lived and the system in which she governed, 
and then weigh her accomplishments against 
her failures. 

On p. 377 of the text, pupils should note 
the statement by Czar Alexander the II, “Bet- 
ter to abolish serfdom from above than for it to 
abolish itself from below.” Have them discuss 
the motivation for freeing the serfs according to 
this statement. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY 


As a useful activity suggest that interested 
pupils make a chart listing comparisons between 


Alexander II’s emancipation of the serfs and 
Lincoln’s emancipation of the slaves. Discuss 
with pupils what categories of information 
might be pertinent in such a comparison. Have 
pupils bring to class books or other sources that 
give information on the conditions of slaves in 
the American south and serfs in Russia. 

Again the teacher should take this oppor- 
tunity to break down the often subconsciously- 
held stereotype image that a slave is somehow 
an “inferior” black man forced to serve a “supe- 
rior’ white master. History for years has been 
guilty of damaging the self-concept of many 
pupils not so much by overt misrepresentations 
as by lack of valid comparisons and presenta- 
tion of a wide representation of historical hap- 
penings on such topics as slavery and serfdom. 
It must be recognized that generalizations made 
on the basis of selective, biased, or otherwise 
limited data are less likely to be valid and more 
likely to be of a stereotypic nature. 


LESSON 8 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA SINCE 1900 
(pp. 378-389) 


LESSON FOCUS: The importance of seeing 
Communist Russia in the historical and cultural 
context of czarist Russia 


The understanding and teaching of this 
period of history may well be the most difficult 
and the most challenging task in this unit. Un- 
fortunately, much study in schools and colleges 
over the past twenty-five years has been con- 
centrated upon the evils and failings of com- 
munism (of which there is an abundant supply) 
at the expense of studying the basic and under- 
lying problems of Russia and the complexities 
necessarily involved in bringing this vast nation 
out of a medieval feudal state and into a modern 
industrial world. 

One of the first things to guard against is 
the detrimental frame of reference or “mind set” 
that almost every new student of Russian his- 
tory brings to his study. Foy D. Kohler, our 
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former ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and student 
of Russian history warns: 


“Don’t think this society started just fifty 
years ago. So much of what is said and done, 
so many of the attitudes people hold, can be 
traced back to the myths and the traditions 
and the experiences of Russia’s long and 
turbulent history. An example is the pro- 
found antipathy which the Russian feels 
toward the Chinese. This certainly does not 
arise from a differing interpretation of Com- 
munist ideology or even from the struggle 
for power and influence between the two 
countries within the Communist world. 
Rather, it is an ingrained prejudice which 
goes back to the Mongol-Tatar invasion, 
seven centuries ago, and Tatar occupation 
and despoliation of the Russian lands for the 
next three centuries. 

“We are frequently discouraged by the 
apparent political apathy of the Soviet popu- 
lation and its acquiescence in the regime’s 
totalitarian controls and attempts to manip- 
ulate the populace toward its own power 
ends. We should remember that the Rus- 
sians and the other peoples living in the 
Soviet Union have been subjected to long 
conditioning in tyranny and despotism under 
Czarist rule. Indeed, it was only in the last 
half of the last century that the Russians 
began to glimpse the possibility of a freer 
life. It is a tragedy of history that the demo- 
cratic forces involved in the “February 
Revolution,” which overthrew the Czar, 
were too weak to sustain their cause; and 
that the Bolshevik Revolution in October, 
1917, in fact turned back toward the old 
practices.”* 


Read the above quote and discuss with the 
pupils. Among other things, Kohler is saying he 
believes the Communists with their “new” op- 
pression were really going back in time to the 
oppression and tyranny of the czars. 

When Czar Alexander II was killed in 
1881, after several unsuccessful attempts on his 
life by a student organization, the following 
was reported said of him at his funeral. 


* From Understanding the Russians, Foy D. Kohler 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1970) p. xv. 
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“He was the man who had enfranchised 
the serfs, abolished corporal punishment, 
instituted the jury and established equality 
before the law. . . . Finally on the very 
morning of his death he was working on a 
reform which would have launched Russia 
irrevocably along the track of the modern 
world, the granting of a parliamentary 
charter.” 


Note that the constitution for a new parlia- 
ment, the most democratic step ever taken in 
Russia, had already been signed. Pupils should 
understand that in-the reaction to the violent 
death of his father, Alexander III refused to 
proclaim it, tore it up, and returned to the 
oppressive rule of his grandfather, Nicholas I. 

An excellent book for pupils’ reading of 
this period is From Tsars to Commissars by 
Kaye Moulton Teall, a social studies teacher 
from Kansas (see Readings and Sources, p. 
8-24). This well written and interesting story of 
the Russian Revolution can be read easily by 
better readers and has much to recommend it 
to the teacher for reading sections to the class. 

Discuss the state of affairs in Russia in 1917. 
A significant lesson is to be had at this point. If 
pupils have read the Teall book, have them com- 
pare the program of Kerensky’s Provisional Gov- 
ernment with the program of Lenin’s Bolshevik 
or Communist government. Then have them 
compare both systems with the system under the 
czars. A comparison chart could be developed 
for this purpose or three groups of pupils could 
present the programs under all three gov- 
emments by having individuals in each group 
play the role of a peasant, a factory worker, a 
soldier, a high government official and other 
such roles. Each individual pupil could research 
his role under the various programs and tell the 
class in first person what his life was like. Such 
an exercise with a discussion of likenesses and 
differences might well go a long way towards 
dispelling the notion that the Communist gov- 
ernment and its programs were radically new 
and different and were really a “people’s” 
democratic government. 

Pupils should know that it was not until 
the Communists instituted the New Economic 
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Policy, an economic compromise between com- 
munism and capitalism, that the lot of the peo- 
ple began to improve and then only slightly 
(see p. 383). 

The period under the rule of Josef Stalin 
was a difficult one for Russia, for peasants, for 
Communists and non-Communists alike. Many 
persons felt that under Lenin, the Soviet Union 
would have eventually evolved into a socialist 
state, part communist and part capitalist, as it 
was under the New Economic Policy from 1921 
to 1928. During that period food supplies were 
replenished, business became active again, and 
the people began to enjoy relative health and 
physical well-being, particularly when com- 
pared to previous oppression. 

Pupils may have difficulty comprehending 
criticisms of Stalin and his twenty-five year rule 
during which the typical Russian gradually be- 
came physically and materially better off than 
any large group of Russians had ever been 
before in all of Russia’s history. However, what 
is particularly significant in teaching about this 
period is the extreme price paid for such 
“progress,” a price paid in human dignity, 
human liberty, and human life. What many 
persons fail to grasp was that in this period of 
time many of the changes that occurred would 
have come about under almost any form of 
government. 

One book that will be useful to both 
teacher and pupil in understanding this period 
is Harrison E. Salisbury’s Russia (see Readings 
and Sources, p. 8-24). Read the following quota- 
tion to pupils. 


“When Stalin started to build “‘Commu- 
nism in one country’ it quickly developed 
that his problems and methods were not 
unlike those of Russia’s past rulers. In 1928 
many projects for Stalin’s first five year plan 
for industrialization came straight from the 
files of the Czarist planning commission of 
1915. His orders for collectivization of peas- 
ants, forcing them into farm cooperatives 
and elimination of Kulaks or richer peas- 
ants, were carried out with the mass brutality 
of an Ivan the Terrible. His purges and 
paranoid use of terror rivaled those of his 


tyrant predecessors. His secret police fol- 
lowed Czarist patterns. Like his imperial pre- 
cursors, Stalin turned Siberia into a vast 
prison camp. He used forced labor to run 
mines, fell timber, dig canals, and build 
factories, and enslaved enormous segments 
of the population to provide an army of 
workers.” * 


Ask pupils what other similarities between 
Stalin’s rule and the czars’ rule they know of 
from their reading and study of Stalin’s rule. 

Many pupils will have heard or read of 
some of the uprisings in the satellite nations 
such as Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
As a parallel to events studied in the Middle 
East in 1956 in Unit 5, pupils should consider 
the events of October and early November of 
that year in Hungary. A recent book by David 
Pryce-Jones, The Hungarian Revolution (see 
Readings and Sources, p. 8-24) gives the back- 
ground of the Stalin years and chronicles the 
day-by-day events of the thirteen days of revo- 
lution. Read to pupils the following text from 
this book transcribed from the radio broadcasts 
as Soviet tanks were approaching: 


“Attention! Attention!” 

“Attention! Attention!” 

“Now Imre Nagy, President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic is going to address you!” 

“This is Imre Nagy speaking, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. Today at 
daybreak Soviet forces started an attack 
against our capital, obviously with the inten- 
tion to overthrow the legal Hungarian demo- 
cratic government. 

“Our troops are fighting.” 

“The Government is in its place.” 

“T notify the people of our country and 
the entire world of this fact.”** 


Then read this short transcription of a call 
for help through the Associated Press. 


* From Russia, Harrison E. Salisbury (New York 
Atheneum, 1965) p. 21. 

** From The Hungarian Revolution, David Pryce-Jones 
(New York: Horizon Press, 1970). 
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“Since the early morming hours Russian 
troops have been attacking Budapest and our 
population. Please tell the world of the 
treacherous attack against our struggle for 
liberty. Our troops are already engaged in 
fighting. Radio Petofi is still in our hands. 
Help - Help - Help.”* 


Read the following broadcast transcript 
by Janos Kadar, the Hungarian official who had 
gone over to the Russians. 


“The Hungarian Revolutionary Workers 
and Peasant Government, acting in the in- 
terests of our people, our working class, and 
our country, requested the Soviet Army 
Command to help our nation in smashing 
the dark reactionary forces and restoring 
order and calm in the country.”** 


Ask pupils to reflect on what the United 
States might have done. Pupils should be made 
aware of the division of opinion of many 
Americans on this question. 

Have pupils compare the situation in Hun- 
gary in 1956 with Cuba in 1962. Then have 
them contrast the actions taken by the United 
States in both of these situations. 

Have pupils compare and contrast what 
they know of Stalin, Khrushchev, and the new 
leaders Brezhnev and Kosygin. Pupils should 
look for current newspaper and new magazine 
articles about Russia’s leaders today. 

Have pupils discuss the Soviet action taken 
in Czechoslovakia in August of 1968 when Rus- 
sian tanks again rolled into the capital city of a 
satellite country. Pupils should try to find dif- 
ferences and similarities in these actions and the 
actions of the Soviet Union outside of the satel- 
lite area. For an excellent small piece for 
teacher background on the Czechoslovakian 
situation in 1968 and the whole satellite ques- 
tion after the Soviets moved in, see the June, 
1969, issue of Headline Series titled Eastern 
Europe After Czechoslovakia by Alexander J. 
Groth (see Readings and Sources, p. 8-24). 

Looking back over this lengthy chapter 
covering two thousand years of Russian history, 
help pupils to note significant changes and dis- 


° Pryce-Jones, op. cit. 
** Ibid. 
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cuss the nature of these changes. Which 
changes would best be described as progress? 
From whose viewpoint? 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 389) 


(1) Moscow was farther from the center of 
Tatar power and thus somewhat more in- 
dependent than Kiev. Ivan III, prince of 
Moscow, refused to pay tribute and united 
surrounding Russian principalities around 
Moscow. The head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox church has moved from Kiev to 
Moscow. 

(2) He brought Russia into the world of mod- 
ern Europe. He developed his country’s in- 
dustries, adopted many progressive ways, 
reformed the alphabet, edited the first 
newspaper, changed the calendar to con- 
form with the European world, raised the 
status of Russian women, built a beautiful 
new capital (“a window on Europe”), 
founded academies, and invited European 
scholars to teach in Russia. 

(3) Revolt against repression, starvation of the 
people, Bolshevik and other revolutionary 
group subversion and unrest, and an un- 
popular war with Germany which the 
Romanov czar was losing. 

(4) 1917 to 192l—under Lenin’s leadership, 
rigid communism, all state ownership, 
crops and industry failed; 1921 to 1928— 
Lenin relaxed policies, semi-communism 
with some individual initiative in agricul- 
ture, and some private ownship of stores 
and factories resulting in better conditions 
and improved production; 1928 to 1953— 
return to rigid state controls under Stalin, 
reign of terror, five-year plans, some eco- 
nomic progress, particularly in heavy in- 
dustry, steel and arms, very little freedom 
and little contact with western world; 1953 
to 1964—more production of consumer 
goods, more contact with western world 
under Khrushchev’s leadership, talk of 
“peaceful coexistence” yet hostility in Hun- 
gary in 1956 and Cuban missile threat of 
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1962; 1964 to present—new leadership, (5) It is felt collective leadership might keep 


little active change, repression of reform in individual leaders from assuming too much 
Czechoslovakia by Russian military force power and becoming uncontrollable by the 
1968, talks to slow down arms race. Communist party and the government. 


Chapter 3 A Political Scientist Looks at the Soviet Union 


CONCEPTS 


Society « Authority « Government « Decision-making « Revolution « Change 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Every society sets up an authority or institution, which we call government, to make binding 
decisions on all of its members. 

2. Governments vary in the nature and number of binding decisions made, depending on the 
goals and values of those in control of society and the power to achieve such goals by enforcing 
decisions. 

3. Whenever a large and powerful enough group of members in a society determine that they 
will not accept as binding the decisions of its government, a state of revolution exists and the con- 
tinued existence of that society is uncertain. 

4, Revolutions vary greatly in size, nature, and effect whether peaceful or violent, but every 
society in a state of revolution has one thing in common: a rate of accelerated change within that 
society. 


PROCESSES 


Recalling « Comparing « Contrasting « Interpreting « Analyzing e Synthesizing « Making 
judgements 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 3, pupils will be able to: 

1. Define the basic task of the authoritative institution of government in every society, that of 
making and enforcing binding decisions for all members of its society. 

2. Describe the extent and degree of binding decisions made by the government of the Soviet 
Union on the people of that society. 

3. List several examples of the areas of life in which the Soviet Union makes binding decisions. 

4, Describe the conditions that exist when a country is in a state of revolution. 

5. Explain the nature of changes and the effects of the Communist Revolution on the people 
of Russian society. 

6. Discuss the meanings of radical and reactionary changes and give some examples of each in 
Russian history and politics. 
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Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER 


Pupils should now have some basis from which 
to look at the Soviet Union from a political 
science viewpoint. It must be remembered, 
however, that pupils will necessarily tend to 
interpret the branches of government, the con- 
cept of political party, the constitution and 
other such aspects of Soviet government in 
terms of their own governmental structure. This 
is natural and to be expected, but the teacher 
must help the pupils develop an inquiry into 
the actual function and effects of those struc- 
tures upon the society they are to serve. 

It has often been said the study of political 
science is “Who gets what, when, and how.” 
Although analysis of any political system is a 
complex process, the answers to the specific 
questions above should be more readily forth- 
coming in Soviet Russia than in most political 
systems. Never before in the history of human 
experience has a large national society been set 
up with authoritative institutions that made so 
many binding decisions telling every single 
member of that society literally what he is to 
get and when and how he is going to get it. 


LESSON 9 


RUSSIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 1917 
(pp. 390-395) 


LESSON FOCUS: Dissension within Com- 
munist Party + Development of soviets (coun- 
cils) + Constitutions of 1918 and 1924 


A significant point to make with pupils is 
that despite division within the Communist 
Party, only a small minority of Russians to be- 
gin with, Lenin and his followers were able to 
take advantage of the disorder and confusion in 
war-torn Russia and succeed in subverting the 
revolution to serve their own interests. 

Have pupils compare the Constitution of 
1918 with the Constitution of 1924. What were 
some of the new features or changes? How did 
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the organizational structure of the Soviet gov- 
ernment appear in relation to the United States 
government under our constitution? (See p. 
395 of text.) Explain to pupils that in all coun- 
tries where there are constitutions or written 
descriptions of the branches of government and 
their duties, the way things really work is often 
different from the ideal. Even in our constitu- 
tion, pupils should note there is no provision for 
political parties or nominating conventions yet 
our political parties and the processes and ma- 
chinery of the party organizations provide much 
to our system of democratic government. Ex- 
plain to pupils that in Soviet Russia the de- 
scription of the structure of their government 
can be very misleading without a close exami- 
nation of the influence of the Communist Party 
on that constitutional structure. 


LESSON 10 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 
(pp. 395-399) 


LESSON FOCUS: The new constitution of 
1936 + The role of the Communist Party 


Pupils should read the first paragraph 
under the above heading in the text on page 
43. Discuss the new constitution of 1936. The 
right to vote for eighteen year olds, a bill of 
human rights, freedom of speech and religion, 
free education and medical care. Who could 
say that such programs were not change of a 
nature that could be called progress or improve- 
ment for the people of Russia? Ask pupils to 
compare these aspects of the new constitution 
with the guarantees of freedom and the Bill of 
Rights in our own constitution. With a constitu- 
tion such as this it would seem that the answer 
to “Who get what, when, and how” must be 
that everyone is guaranteed by the constitution 
certain freedoms and rights and they get what 
they want such as free medical care and free 
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education when they want or need it, and they 
must get it by asking for it since it is their con- 
stitutional right. Is there much difference be- 
tween the Soviet institution of government and 
our own in the U.S.P 

Now read the pupils the following quota- 
tion from Harrison Salisbury’s Russia. 


“The important difference between the 
Soviet governmental system and those with 
which we are familiar is the fact that only 
one party, the Communist party is per- 
mitted. Only one candidate name (almost 
always a Communist) appears on the ballot 
for each elective post. The Parliament, the 
Cabinet, the Constitution—all are a facade. 
The actual power is firmly vested in the 
party.”* 


Pupils should respond to this and discuss 
the problem openly: Ask: How can there be 
such a great discrepancy. or gap between what 
is guaranteed by the Constitution and what is 
really done? 

Have pupils read and discuss the member- 
ship and organization of the party. (See text, 
page 45.) 

Suggest that pupils find references to the 
villification of Stalin, not by historians or polit- 
ical leaders of opposing countries but by official 
decrees of the Soviet government itself. 

Pupils should be aware that Khrushchev 
was indicted after he was ousted in 1964 and 
charged with many of the same practices as 
Stalin, seeking personal gain, using dictatorial] 
methods, making arbitrary decisions and others. 
But upon examination one can see that as the 
Communist Party is set up, there is no orderly 
process set up for peaceful change in the 
leadership as is the case in all western demo- 
cratic countries. 

Explain that no term of office had expired, 
Khrushchev was in no state of bad health as 
was the news in the immediate public statement. 
This was a man that just hours before held the 
power of one of the two mightiest military 
establishments in the history of the world—with 


* From Russia, Harrison E. Salisbury, (New York: 
Atheneum, 1965) p. 29. 


power enough to end human history at his fin- 
gertips. Hours later he was a dishonored man. 

To give pupils an idea of the tremendous 
power of the Communist party in the field of 
censorship and education, they should be aware 
that in the leading Russian history textbook 
published in 1964, Khrushchev’s name was 
mentioned only three times in minor reference 
and was not even listed as the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union. Just 
four years later in 1968 the next textbook, His- 
tory of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union Khrushchev is not mentioned by name 
one single time! 

Ask pupils if any President of the United 
States could escape being included in our his- 
tory textbooks no matter how excellent or how 
scandalous he could have been. At this point 
an additional question may be asked at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher, “Have there even been 
any great American men whose names have 
been left out of our history books? And if they 
say yes, the logical question to further stimu- 
Jate thought and discussion is, “If so, how 
would you know about him then?” The whole 
question of omitting great black Americans 
from much of history could enter the discussion 
at this point and of course, be relevant. But the 
main focus of the lesson here is to note the ab- 
solute power of the Communist party exercised 
even upon its top members. 


LESSON 11 


THE SOVIET UNION’S PLANNED ECONOMY 
(pp. 399-402) 


LESSON FOCUS: Collectivization of agri- 
culture + “Five-Year Plans’ + Stalin era com- 
pared to Khrushchev era 


Although political freedom in the Soviet 
Union is a scarce commodity, unfortunately 
there have been and there still are many other 
dictatorships in the world that one could com- 
pare to it in this area. However, it is in the area 
of the economy of this nation that we find the 
greatest differences. No large nation has ever 
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before been so rigidly controlled in almost 
every aspect of its economy. 

The first paragraph (on p. 399) would 
again seem to offer some real local participation 
in government. Help pupils to examine this sys- 
tem more closely by making parallel compari- 
sons to our economy and the way production is 
planned on farms and in factories in their own 
home state. 

Have pupils discuss collectivization. What 
does it mean? What is a collective? Compare 
the agricultural collectives of the Soviet Union 
with those of Israel. How are they alike? (Note: 
internal organization and sharing within the col- 
lective.) How are they different? (Note: in 
Israel there is no central authority such as the 
premier or First Secretary who tells them ex- 
actly what and how much to grow. In other 
words, the external relationships of the collec- 
tive are determined by its own members. ) 

Pupils should examine what has happened 
in Russia as a result of collectivization in agri- 
culture. What did the Communist leaders know 
about agriculture? Karl Marx was a city man 
who was more interested in the plight of the 
workers in the factories. Most of his supporters 
were intellectuals and theorists who had never 
lived outside a city. Lenin was never a farmer, 
and as a boy spent only a year or two on a 
family estate in the Volga region. Trotsky came 
from the city. Stalin, although born in a village 
in Georgia, spent his adult life in the city. 

Who got what, when and how in regard to 
the economic planning of agriculture? Read the 
following short sections to pupils as a basis for 
further discussion. Teall describes an army offi- 
cer charged with enforcing the movement of 
peasants on to collective farms: 


“<a 


These peasants are so stupid,’ the officer 
muttered over his shoulder to his sergeant. 
‘Listen carefully, old man. You must take all 
your livestock, your supplies and your tools 
and report immediately to the collective 
farm. There you will share what you have 
with the others. At harvest, you and the 
others will pay part of your grain to the 
government for the use of the land, part of 
it to the machine tractor station for the use 
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of the machinery, and the rest will be yours 
to divide among yourselves. In this way, 
you will all benefit, do you understand? 
You will be able to produce more for the 
workers and you will have more for your- 
self.’ 
“T will not go, the peasant repeated. “My 
family and I, we stay on our land.’ 

“But the land does not belong to you— 
oh, what’s the use of talk?’ the officer said 
disgustedly. He turned toward the peasant’s 
wife, who stood across the room, her arm 
protectively around the boy’s shoulders. “Do 
you have other menfolk around here?” 

“She swallowed hard and nodded. ‘A 
father and a brother, she said. ‘A little 
distance to the west.’ 

““Tell them what happens to men who 
will not go to the collectives, the officer 
said harshly. He turned quickly on his heel, 
nodding at the squad of soldiers behind him. 
As he passed them, a sudden volley of shots 
rang out. The peasant cried out once and 
fell. The men turned, loaded back into the 
truck, and drove away.”* 


Ask pupils if they think this man was un- 
usual? Were there others who resisted as he did? 
What effects would such drastic measures have 
on Soviet agriculture? 

Why was it so important to collectivize the 
small peasant farms to hopefully produce huge 
surplus crops on large mechanized farms? Ask 
pupils to discuss the basic need of a society in 
which a rapid urbanization and industrializa- 
tion program is to be accomplished. 

After pupils read text pp. 399-400 read 
them the following from Salisbury’s Russia: 


“Stalin won his drive to collectivize Soviet 
agriculture. In a space of less than three 
years more than 95 percent of Russian farm 
lands were incorporated in farm collectives 
or state farms which were directly operated 
by the Government. But the price was 
colossal. Millions of kulaks, or rich peas- 
ants, were uprooted and shipped to Siberia. 
Civil war broke out in some regions. Peas- 
ants retaliated against the Kremlin by 


* From From Tsars to Commissars, Kaye Moulton Teall 
(New York: Julian Messner, 1966) p. 142. 


slaughtering their cattle, burning the har- 
vests, concealing crops from the grain col- 
lectors. The toll in lives reached into the 
millions and many regions were struck by 
famine. The wounds to agricultural pro- 
duction were so severe that more than 30 
years later they were still to be felt.”* 


What was the price of collectivizing agri- 
culture? in agricultural production? in human 
lives? Compare government programs for agri- 
cultural development in the various nations 
pupils have studied. What does our U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture do? Try to get a local 
official of the department of agriculture or a 
local farm agent to talk to the pupils. 

Why did the Five-Year Plans concentrate 
on developing capital or producer goods? Why 
were consumer goods kept at such a low level 
of production? In order to help pupils under- 
stand these concepts have them make separate 
lists of consumer goods and capital goods. Then 
discuss and encourage them to generalize on 
the contribution and effect each of these make 
on the overall economy. 

The original blueprint for the first Five- 
Year Plan (see top of p. 402) was divided 
roughly into three parts: heavy industry, light 
industry, and consumer goods. However, it soon 
was decided in the remainder of the first Five- 
Year Plan and subsequent plans, to shift empha- 
sis to heavy industry for two reasons. First, 
Russia needed heavy machinery and tools of 
heavy industry to produce other goods in order 
to expand industrially. Second, of great im- 
portance as Stalin saw it was the age-old sus- 
picion and mistrust of both the East and the 
West. Japanese expansion and occupation of 
Manchuria in 1931 and Hitler’s rise to power 
just two years later presented new threats to 
Stalin, who was still remembering the attempts 
by United States and British forces allied with 
the White Army of Russia to overthrow the 
Communists after their capture of Kerensky’s 
Provisional Government in 1917. In his para- 
noid and insane suspicion Stalin trusted no one 


*From Russia, Harrison E. Salisbury (New York: 
Atheneum, 1965) p. 53. 


in the East, the West, or in his own country. 
Ask pupils if Stalin had good reason to fear 
both Japan and Germany in view of what hap- 
pened in these countries in the next few years. 

Explain that because of widespread knowl- 
edge of the troubles and terrible conditions in 
the 1930’s and 1940’s many people in the west- 
ern world came to doubt Russia could ever de- 
velop her industry significantly and tended to 
underestimate her production capacity. Pupils 
should be aware that it was only since 1949, 
when the Russians tested their first atomic 
bomb and more specifically 1957, when they 
put man’s first satellite into space, that the Rus- 
sians were taken very seriously as a leading 
industrial power in the world. 

It should be recognized that many changes 
have taken place in Russian economic planning 
over the past fifty years, and that western na- 
tions, the United States included, have come to 
the aid of Russian agriculture and industry with 
engineers, technicians, and other forms of de- 
velopment aid. Pupils should also be aware that 
such aid has been highly controversial in this 
country. Some observers believed it was a form 
of treason, helping an “enemy.” Others pointed 
out that as Russia came into the modern world 
and her people began to enjoy some of the 
benefits of living in an economically developed 
society with consumer goods and other benefits, 
Russia would lose much of her revolutionary 
fervor. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 402) 


(1) Soviets were councils or committees or- 
ganized by workers, soldiers, peasants and 
other occupational groups to express the 
feelings of these groups on working condi- 
tions, politics and other civic ideas. 

(2) To plan production goals and programs to 
force the Soviet Union to catch up with the 
industrial nations of the west. 

(3) They can strike out their names on the bal- 
lot or refuse to vote at all. 

(4) On a kolkhoz, peasant families share land, 
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livestock and equipment, own little them- (5) Universal suffrage for everyone over eigh- 


selves. A sovkhoz is operated directly by teen, a bill of human rights, providing free- 
the government employing paid farm dom of speech and religion, free education, . 
workers like factory workers. and free medical care. 
Chapter 4 A Sociologist Looks at the Soviet Union 
CONCEPTS 


Adaptability and flexibility of mankind ¢ Change « Socialization e Family « Force versus incentive 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. Man is a flexible creature who, although naturally resisting change, can and does adapt to 
changes in his society. 

2. Man’s natural resistance to change causes social problems during periods of revolutionary 
change. 

3. Through the process of socialization man adjusts, adapts, and learns new approved ways of 
behaving in new societies. 

4, Man finds comfort in drawing together with other men in his society that have similar ex- 
periences, backgrounds and status, thus forming sub groups or classes within his society, whether 
such classes are formally recognized or not. 


PROCESSES 
Comparing « Contrasting « Analyzing « Synthesizing « Generalizing « Evaluating 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


After studying Chapter 4, pupils will be able to: 

1. Describe the daily life of a family in the city of Moscow, and give examples of work, school, 
home life, and recreation. 

2. Describe the daily life of a family in a Siberian city and compare and contrast it with that 
of the Moscow family. 

3. Compare and contrast life of the average citizen in general in the Soviet Union today with 
the life of a peasant during the reign of the czars. 

4, Compare and contrast life in the Soviet Union today with life in the United States, in such 
areas as income, food, clothing, housing, education, consumer goods and luxuries, and leisure time. 


Suggested Procedures 


INTRODUCING THE CHAPTER is their “disagreement with everything we stand 

for.” Chapter 4 attempts to provide pupils with 
All too often children have been exposed to the an understanding of the Soviet people them- 
Soviet Union only as a monolithic group of selves, as opposed to the government, the 
people whose only distinguishing characteristic economy, the past history. You might begin 
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your study of this chapter with a discussion of 
what pupils think that all people have in com- 
mon, what needs and wants are shared by all 
men. Ask if they can give examples of ways in 
which people differ. 


LESSON 12 


DAILY LIFE IN THE SOVIET UNION 
(pp. 403-411) 


LESSON FOCUS: Class differences in the 
Soviet Union + Housing shortages + Prefabri- 
cated housing 


The Revolution was to wipe out class dif- 
ferences in the Soviet Union, and the customary 
greeting to this day between all Russians is 
“comrade” or “citizen.” But as in most societies, 
people still tend to group together somewhat 
on the basis of common:interests, backgrounds, 
experiences, and status. Soviet society today has 
its classes, although they are not as easily dis- 
tinguishable nor are they formally recognized 
as they were in czarist times. 

Pupils should examine Soviet society in the 
text and from other information sources and see 
how many “classes” they might loosely identify. 
Compare with the classes of czarist Russia. 

Milovan Djilas, a top-ranking Yugoslav 
Communist Party official, was sent to prison for 
his theory of “The New Class.” He explained 
that in Communist society a new class emerges 
which is made up of privileged members of the 
government and their families, top party offi- 
cials and military leaders. These groups he 
claimed were similar to the ruling class in any 
society, characterized by their insistence on spe- 
cial privileges, a generally better standard of 
living and way of life, and the ability to pass 
such privileges and status on to their children. 

Read pupils the following selection: 

“.. . Man-in-the street reaction is not as 
important in the Soviet Union as in the 
West, but when Khrushchev was ousted his 
successors repeatedly pointed to the intense 
dissatisfaction of the public with his spend- 
ing programs. 


“This is not the only limitation placed on 
Soviet policy by the rise of a vigorous middle 
class with strong middle-class aspiration. 

“This new class wants security. It is made 
uncomfortable by talk of violence and vivid 
revolutionary propaganda.’* 


These two classes, a privileged. leadership 
class and a middle class are not supposed to 
exist in Soviet society. Ask pupils what other 
classes there might be in Russia today? On 
what basis do you form your opinion? Is it pos- 
sible to have any large society without some 
form of class being formed? Why or why not? 
Have pupils try to make some general statement 
or conclusion with regard to the natural forma- 
tion of groups within a society. 

Pupils should be aware of the extreme hous- 
ing shortage in the Soviet Union due mainly to 
two factors: lack of material and labor during 
war years, and the rapid movement of people 
to the cities with the great increase in in- 
dustrialization in Russia. With the development 
of massive building projects by using huge sec- 
tions of prestressed concrete walls and floors in 
pieces weighing up to ten tons, Russian builders 
were able to put up ten- and twelve-story 
apartment buildings at an unbelievable rate. 

If possible obtain the previously mentioned 
Picture History of Russia and refer pupils to 
pages 396-398. The following quotations are 
taken from this section: 


“In 1962, apartment buildings rose to 
nine stories, and in 1964 to 12, with 16’s 
and 17’s on the drawing boards. Most novel 
parts of the procedure were its speed (a new 
apartment every five working minutes by 
one Moscow combine) and the streamlined 
methods employed. There was (is) mass, 
year-round output from production streams 
modeled on the good old Henry Ford as- 
sembly line.” 


Pupils should take notice that the govern- 
ments says “who gets what, when and how’ in 
housing just as in almost every other aspect of 
life. The current average space allowed per per- 


* From Russia, Harrison E. Salisbury \(New York: 
Atheneum, 19—) p. 47. 
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son is nine square meters of space. Have pupils 
figure how large an area that may be. (A meter 
is equivalent to approximately 40 inches. ) Pupils 
could use chalk and mark dimensions on class- 
room floor or playground. Compare this amount 
of space (3 meters by 3 meters) to the amount 
of space in their own homes. Note most parents 
can give pupils living area in square feet and 
they can convert nine square meters to equiva- 
lent amount of square feet. 

Have pupils compare family life in the 
Soviet Union (p. 406) with family life in the 
United States in income; in food; in clothing; 
in education. 

Additional information on the typical 
everyday life of the Russian farm worker may 
be useful to pupils for comparison purposes. 
He receives about $66 per month plus his food. 
He works about eight hours a week longer than 
an American worker but eats a more balanced 
diet with much more meat and milk in his diet. 
When he has worked until at least 60 years he 
will have a pension of about $20 a month com- 
pared to $33 to $100 or so for the city worker. 
Ask pupils how this might compare with farm- 
ers in their area. 

Have pupils compare leisure time and rec- 
reational activities in the United States and 
Soviet Union. 


LESSON 13 


LIFE AND WORK IN THE 
TERRITORY OF SIBERIA 
(pp. 412-415) 


LESSON FOCUS: Siberia—change of charac- 
ter from land of exile to land of homes and 
industry 


To understand life and work in the Terri- 
tory of Siberia pupils should once again turn 
to their geography. For a first-hand description 
of homes and hydroelectric workers at Bratsk, 
read the following section quoted from Laurens 
Van der Post’s A Portrait of All the Russians: 
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“I could scarcely believe my eyes. On 
that dry sunny day, with dust on the road 
and the great Siberian pine trees standing 
all around, I might have been entering a 
well-to-do suburb called Pinelands outside 
Cape Town in South Africa. Instead of the 
barrack blocks which still cluttered my 
memory, I looked on a world of individual 
houses, each of a different design and with 
a garden of its own. 

“‘We call this part of Bratsk India, the 
editor said. “That is short for ‘individual,’ 
because it is given over entirely to people 
who want houses of their own design. 

“We stopped at an inn on the edge of 
India. It was built entirely of wood, the 
grain inside polished to shine like good 
leather, the windows covered by curtains of 
red, mauve and amber stripes. It was the 
gayest and most attractive hotel I saw in 
the whole of the Soviet Union. A large 
double bedroom with a kitchen and a bath- 
room was put at our disposal. Beside the 
bed was a table with a reading lamp and 
a telephone. I might have been in the best 
Swiss chalet. 

“Wouldn't you like to telephone your 
home in London?’ our host asked me. We 
were deep in the bush, some three hundred 
miles from Irkutsk, and Irkutsk was more 
than three thousand miles from Moscow. 
I looked so amazed that they all laughed 
and insisted. The call made, they hurried 
me out to the dam, where we spent the rest 
of the day.”* 


Ask pupils to note the average age of indi- 
viduals in Siberia is thirty years or less. Why 
might this be? 

As we have seen, the Soviet Union has 
changed much. If, as an experiment to develop 
this great territory, they could provide the incen- 
tive of free land, do you think this would lead 
to successful settlement and development of 
Siberia? Do you think the Communist leader- 
ship could ever allow that much change? If the 
principle of private ownership stood in the way 
could you think of any other solution? Discuss 
possibilities. 


* From Portrait of All the Russians, Laurens Van der 
Post (New York: William Morrow & Co., 1967) p. 137. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 
(p. 415) 


(1) Housing could not be built during World 
War II because of material shortage, and 
the population has grown greatly. 

(2) For many years the emphasis in building 
up their industry was on heavy industry 
which produced capital goods rather than 
consumer goods; because of rigid govern- 
ment-planned economy which did not ap- 
prove producing consumer goods. 

(3) Variety of answers p. 410 and p. 415, some 
of which include museums, exhibitions, 
theatres, parks, athletics, spectator sports, 
singing, dancing, circuses, hunting, fishing. 

(4) Disadvantages: extreme climate, cut off 
from most of Russia’s cultural benefits, 
theatre, ballet, museums, contact with more 
people. Advantages: higher pay, better 
housing, more open space, fresh air, health- 
ful living, many winter sports. 

(5) Siberia is important, because of its frontier 
in which to expand, because great natural 
resources provides massive water power 
for industry and irrigation, and provides 
a buffer between Russia and the Chinese. 


ANSWERS TO UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 
(p. 416) 


(1) Answers will vary considerably. Basically 
answers should include the fact that Russia 
is the largest nation in the world, bigger 
than the next two largest combined, cover- 
ing 8.5 million square miles over two differ- 
ent continents, with varied geographic and 
climatic regions populated by peoples of 
over a hundred different nationality back- 
grounds, speaking over a hundred different 
languages and dialects. 

(2) A large country like Russia needs seaports 
for trade and transportation if it is to de- 
velop into a modern industrial and trading 
nation. The north is cut off by severe win- 
ter climate. With the country spread so far 
from Atlantic (via Baltic Sea) to Pacific, 


the Suez Canal can cut off great differences 
and save shipping time and costs. 

(3) Answers will vary but pupils should note 
among the differences, that it is in the in- 
terpretation and actual effect of the con- 
stitutions that there are the greatest differ- 
ences. Written constitutions are important 
in that they give continuity to a govern- 
ment and call for the continuation of basic 
forms of government administration when 
leadership of a government is changed. 
However, some governments are controlled 
so rigidly by a small group that the consti- 
tution is not followed in actual practice. 

(4) Answers will vary depending on how pupil 
interprets questions. Availability and price 
of products do not reflect actual supply 
and demand or production costs as con- 
sumer goods are produced in quantities 
approved by the government and sold at 
prices artificially and arbitrarily set by gov- 
ernment economic planners. When prod- 
ucts are scarce in a market economy like 
the U.S., it means demand is high and 
supplies and material low. Government de- 
sire to limit production in a command 
economy and high costs of production and 
distribution in market economies. 


READINGS AND SOURCES 
FOR PUPILS 


1. Bloch, Marie Halun, The Two Worlds of 
Damyan, illustrated by Robert Quackenbush 
(New York: Atheneum, 1966) 


This is the story of a young Russian boy 
who becomes involved with the Pioneers but 
finds that their world conflicts with the world 
of his family and home. 


2. Fairservis, Walter A., Jr., Horsemen of the 
Steppes (New York: The World Publishing 
Co., 1962) 


This book features an excellent time line 
oriented chronology chart. Of particular value 
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are the parallel charts of world events in the 
Near East, the Far East, Europe and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


3. Levine, I. E., Lenin, the Man Who Made a 
Revolution (New York: Julian Messner, 
1969) 


This book traces the life of Vladimer Ilyich 
Ulyanov. Recommended for better readers. 


4, Snyder, Louis L., First Book of the Soviet 
Union, illustrated with photographs (New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1959) 


This book describes the country and its 
diversity, with an overview of history from Czar 
Alexander II in 1855 to the present. 


5. Vandivert, Rita, Young Russia: Children of 
The USSR at Work And at Play, illustrated 
with photographs by William Vandivert 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1960) 


Emphasis is on the children of today and 
their future, describing the various activities 
and organizations such as the Young Pioneers. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


1. Armstrong, John A., The Soviet Union: 
Toward Confrontation or Coexistence?, 
Headline Series, No. 201 (New York: For- 
eign Policy Association, 1970) 


This 64-page booklet deals with Soviet 
domestic politics, foreign policy, and current 
U.S.-Soviet relations. It also offers a bibliog- 
raphy of over two dozen current books on the 
U.S.S.R., their prices, and where to get them. 


2. Roberts, Edwin A., Russia Today (Silver 
Spring, Md.: Dow Jones & Co., Inc., 1967) 


This booklet contains excellent background 
information of the Soviet Union in the areas of 
economics, agriculture, education, the arts, and 
more. Of particular interest (possibly for read- 
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ing to the class) are the views of America taken 
from Soviet elementary and secondary text- 
books. 


3. Spector, Ivar, Introduction to Russian His- 
tory and Culture (New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Co., 1969) 


This history book emphasizes understand- 
ing the cultural aspect of Russian history, and 
has useful appendix material. 


BOOKS DESCRIBED IN THE GUIDE 


Chernov, Vladimir & Girard, Marcel. Splendors 
of Moscow (Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co., 1967) 


Groth, Alexander J., Eastern Europe After 
Czechoslovakia, Headline Series (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1969) 


Kohler, Foy D. Understanding the Russians 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1970) 


Martin, John Stuart. Picture History of Russians 
(New York: Crown Publishers, 1968) 


Pryce-Jones, David. The Hungarian Revolution 
(New York: Horizon Press, 1970) 


Salisbury E. Harrison. Russia (New York: 
Atheneum, 1965) 


Piatrovski, Boris. Ancient Civilization of Urartu 
(Translated from the Russian by James 
Hogarth (New York: Cowles Book Co., 1969) 


Talbot Rice, Tamara. Finding Out About the 
Early Russians (New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1964) 


Teall, Kaye Moulton. From Tsars to Com- 
missars: The Story of the Russian Revolution 
(New York: Julian Messner, 1966) 


Van der Post, Laurens. Portrait of all the Rus- 
sians (New York: William Morrow & Co., 
1967) 


—_ 





VISUAL: Note the nine towers (some hidden), called 
“campaniles,’’ which are all different and very ornate, 
a striking contrast with the sternness of the Kremlin 
fortress, which woul be te mediate right in 
this picture. Ask p find other pictures of 
Sots come this view. In what other 
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Russian architecture, Notice the sculptured monument in the lower left, 


iS a unique monument of old 


of two famous Russians, Minin and 
UNIT 8 Pozharsky, who led the Russians against the invade 


rs in the early seventeenth century. 
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VISUAL: Note and discuss the contrasting ideas represented by 400 year 
old St. Basil’s and the space vehicle with its modern advanced electronic 
devices. Discuss the fact that at a time in which Russia sent an advanced 
lunar automobile to the moon they still had only 2 automobiles for each 500 
Russians compared to our ratio of 2 for each 5 persons. What does this tell 
you about values? 


“Ah, Russia, Russia from my beautiful home in a strange 
land I still can see you! . . . How the power of your immensity 
enfolds me, and reverberates through all my being with a wild, 


2? 


strange spell... | 





NIKOLAI GOGOL * 


The largest nation in the world reaches over two conti- 
nents—Europe and Asia. It is bigger than the second and third 
largest nations of the world combined—Canada and the 
United States. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is better known 
as the Soviet Union or traditionally as Russia. Within its eight 
and one-half million square miles is a great range of lands and 
climates. These varied geographic regions make the Soviet 
Union seem like many countries. 

The Soviet people, too, seem like people of many nations. 
They represent over a hundred different nationalities and 
speak as many languages and dialects. An old saying perhaps 
describes this vast land best: “Russia is not a country, but a 
world.” 

“NOTE: Gogol wrote these words while in Rome, Italy where he lived much of the 


time from 1836 to 1844. Although from the Ukraine. Gogol reflected all Russia in 
his writing and with the publication of Dead Souls in 1842 he was aclaimed father 


of the Russian novel. 


A Geographer Looks 


at the Soviet Union 


The geographer is a social scientist 
who is concerned with describing the land, 
water, climate, and plant and animal life 


of different parts of the world. Any geog- 


* rapher who studies the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics knows that it is impos- 


sible to Say one thing that will be true 
about the entire country. The fact that the 


(* hh 3 rt op 
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Soviet Union extends from the eastern part 
of Europe to the Far East and from the 
Arctic Circle to the Black Sea coast makes 
it difficult to study the country as a whole, 
unified nation. The geographer’s descrip- 
tion of this land’s many different charac- 
teristics helps us understand its past his- 
tory and present problems. 


*CONCEPT: Vastness and variety of geography of the Soviet Union. 


kk 


Begin Lesson 1, Guide page 8:2. 


Three Ways of Studying the Soviet Union 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics may be studied in three ways. First, 
this vast nation is divided into fifteen units 
called republics, which are similar to 


states. The boundaries of these republics, 
however, do not tell you much about the 
geography, for they are man-made. 


The Soviet Union is also divided into 
western and eastern parts called European 


and Asiatic Russia. This division is of spe- 
cial interest to the historian, for it helps 
him explain why the Soviet Union is nei- 
ther a completely western nor completely 
eastern country in its historical outlook. 

The Soviet Union is divided in still 
another way by five climate and vegeta- 
tion zones. For the geographer, this divi- 
sion of the Soviet Union is the most useful 


** SUGGESTION: Discuss the various factors that might cause 


boundaries to be fixed at places other than natural geographical 


features. 
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VISUAL: Note the R.S.F.S.R. with Siberia a part of it, is larger by far than all of the other fourteen 


republics put together. 


one of the three. The climate and plant 
life of different parts of the country may 


help you know what the chief occupations 


and industries of the various regions are. 


“NOTE: Example: Where might principal farming area be? 


Steppes between forests and deserts. 


Look at the three maps which illus- 
trate the three ways of studying the Soviet 
Union. In what republic is Moscow the 
capital? Kiev? Tashkent? 

What mountains and river make a 


natural dividing line? What huge land 


mass lies east of this line in Asia? Where 


do most of the nations’s people live? 


What are the five climate and vege- 
tation zones called? 


The Tundra The tundra is the desolate 
land north of the Arctic Circle. It is a 


frozen land that never completely thaws. 


The frozen soil below the surface is *** 


known as permafrost. The tundra is a land 


without trees and with little rain. The long 
winters average temperatures of 50°F, 
dropping to even 90° below zero. But 


during the short summer season, the tem- 





perature rises to about 50°F. The surface 
soil thaws and marshy pools are found 
throughout the tundra. Moss plants and 
low shrubs grow quickly. Herds of rein- 
deer migrate northward. Foxes, wolves, 
rabbits, and ermines cross into the tundra. 

For most of the year few people or 
products go into or out of the tundra. 
Rivers and ports are frozen and roads are 
impassable, so the inhabitants of this re- 
gion must be hardy and able to survive on 


*“*ANSWER: Ural Mountains, and Ural River; Siberia; East European Plain. 
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SUGGESTION: Discuss this part of the tundra and compare to recent concerns of many conserva- 


tionists and ecologists over the pipeline through the Alaskan permafrost. 
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Call attention to the extreme temperature variance of 140°F. How might this 


affect natural plants, animals, and men living there? How might it affect man- 
made items such as pipelines and other structures (excessive expansion and contraction)? 
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VISUAL: Note the sizeable part of the Soviet Union above the Ar 


small area of the Soviet Union in the subtropical region. Compare 
two zones. Discuss why. 


ctic circle. Below, note the relatively 
the number of cities found in these 
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VISUAL: Ask pupils to look carefully at the picture below on the left. What kind of ‘‘horses’’ are these herders 
riding? Although not commonly used for riding, these reindeer which stand little more than 34% feet and weigh 
approximately 300 lbs. can travel with loads equal to their own weight. 


a harsh land in a cold climate. Most peo- 
ple are hunters, trappers, and fishermen. 
Some tend the herds of reindeer and graze 
them on the moss. 

Murmansk, the largest city in the 
Arctic Circle, lies at the very western edge 
of the Russian tundra. Murmansk is on a 
gulf that does not freeze over in the win- 
ter, so it is the major port for this northern 
land. It is also a shipbuilding and fish cen- 
ter. Nickel is mined nearby, and a polar 
research station is located there. 


“SUGGESTION: Compare with other large forest belts in 
Canada and the United States. 


Reindeer herders at a state farm are surveying 
grazing areas in the frozen Russian tundra. 





The Forest Belt The forests of the Soviet 
Union stretch one third of the way around 
the globe, from the border of Finland to 
the Pacific Ocean. This is the largest forest * 
belt in the world. 

The larger and northern part of the 
forest, called the taiga, lies within the 





permafrost region. Here grow only conif- 
erous, or cone-bearing, trees, such as pine, 
fir, and larch. 

Approximately along a line from 
Leningrad to Moscow and eastward, the 
mixed forests begin. Besides the coniferous 
trees of the taiga, great elms, maples, oaks, 
and ashes grow. 

The forests still teem with animals, 
many with fur that has been worn by the 


world’s wealthy for hundreds of years. 
VISUAL: Look again at the forest belt on the map. 


What might this tell you about forests as a natural 
resource? 


Logs are transported by truck from the taiga, 
part of the /argest forest belt in the world. 








Although three fourths of the Soviet Union’s farmland lies in the rich 


steppes, cowboys also ride herd on the rolling grasslands of the area. 
VISUAL: Pupils may not have thought about cowboys in their image of Russia. Have interested pupils find out more 


about the cowboys and early horsemen of the Steppes. See Guide, Unit 8, Readings and Sources, page 8-23 


Today this region is becoming one of 
the major centers for forest industries. 


The Steppes The gently rolling grassland 
of central Russia—the steppes—was once 
the home of nomadic herdsmen and Cos- 
sack horsemen. Now three fourths of the 
nation’s farmland is in this region, al- 
though the steppes make up only about 
one tenth of the Soviet Union. The rich 
topsoil of the steppes, called chernozem, 
gives it the name “Black Earth Belt.” The 
soil of the southern Ukraine is so rich, the 
area is called the “Breadbasket of Russia.” 
Here wheat, potatoes, and sugar beets are 
the major crops. 


* 


Yet, rainfall is low in the steppes. 
Droughts come often, and in the past they 
have brought widespread _ starvation. 
Windstorms carrying away rich topsoil 
have caused great erosion problems. 

This huge nation, whose population * 
today approaches 250 million, has always 
depended on the farms of the steppes to 
feed its people. Irrigation and soil con- 
servation programs help to ensure good 


crops, but still the farms have trouble 


meeting the growing needs of the nation. 


NOTE: Although it cannot be denied that the Soviet Union has made great strides in economic 
development in the past fifty years, there has been considerable trouble in increasing food 
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production to meet needs. Failures of the collectivized agricultural programs 


have been among the most embarrassing failures to the Soviet leadership. 
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Discuss problems of incentive for Soviet farmers. Many destroyed crops and 
killed animals rather than give them up to the government. See pages 399-401 and Guide pages 8-18 —8-19 on 


collectivization of agriculture. 


VISUAL: Yalta on the Crimean Peninsula site of the 
famous Yalta conference is also a popular Black Sea 
vacation place. Note the differences in vegetation as 
compared with the pictures on the proceding pages. 





At sanatoriums like this at Sochi on the Black 
Sea, workers vacation at government expense. 


The Deserts Immediately south of the 
steppes begins the semiarid, or partly dry, 
region leading to the deserts. There is less 
and less plant life and in the deserts, few 
plants grow. There are only some 
drought-resistant grass, shrubs, and spiny 
trees in sheltered hollows and old river- 
beds. In summer the parched soil is swept 
away by gale winds of sixty miles an hour. 
In winter the gales build snow drifts that 
tower fifty feet high. 

The deserts extend eastward from the 


northern shore of the Caspian Sea to the 


mountains of Mongolia. Around the fertile 
oases were built ancient cities. Among 
these cities is Samarkand, one of the oldest * 
existing cities in the world. 

A hundred years ago, this was mainly 
a land of nomadic sheepherding tribes 
who moved their black tents from place 
to place in search of grass. Occasional 
clusters of adobe, or mud, huts marked the 
farm settlements around the oases in re- 
cent years. The Soviet Union has tried to 
develop the desert for wheat and potato 
crops. Giant state farms have been built 
around irrigation works, and _ scientists 
have discovered great lakes that lie under 
the desert. If these could be used, the 
desert could help Russia’s food supply. 

The southern part of central Asia is 
mountainous. Along the foothills flow 
huge rivers that have long watered the 
fertile valley lands. This densely populated 
area is a major source of cotton. 


Why were cities built around oases? 
How might the desert be useful? 


A Subtropical Region From the Black 
Sea coast through the southern part of the 
tropical valleys lies an area with a climate 
similar to that of Florida. 

The valleys receive 100 inches of rain 
a year—the most rainfall in all the Soviet 


360 “SUGGESTION: A famous city destroyed by Alexander the Great in 329 B.C. 


Have pupils find more on Samarkand. See also Tamerlane. 
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Union. Vineyards and citrus orchards pro- 
vide the main agricultural products. Tea 
and tobacco are also grown for export. 


Begin Lesson 2, Guide page 8°3. 















































; The rivers in Russia are a very im- Most of the river is ice-free for eight 
portant means of transporting goods to ten months of the year. Thus, for cen- 
cheaply and efficiently. turies it has been the lifeline of Russia, as 
barges carry goods between cities. 
The Volga River The Volga, called The waters of the Volga are used to 
“Mother Volga” by the Russians, is the irrigate the Black Earth Belt, and have 
longest river of Europe. It begins in the been harnessed to provide electric power. 
low hills of central European Russia and 
travels more than 2000 miles to empty The Rivers of Siberia Siberia is crossed 
into the Caspian Sea. Canals connect it to by three major river systems—the Ob, the 
Moscow and to other rivers. Yenisey, and the Lena. These rivers flow 
*SUGGESTION: Compare major rivers of Russia with  **SUGGESTION: Have pupils find out how ice affects 
our major rivers. 


our major rivers. 


Pleasure cruisers and launches as well as barges Sail on the busy Volga. 





northward into the Arctic Ocean. In the 
north these great waterways stay frozen 
much of the year. 


One southern branch, or tributary, of 


the Yenisey flows so rapidly, however, 


that it never freezes. Along its banks at 
Bratsk is a large hydroelectric station with 


a dam 400 feet above the river. 


“NOTE: This is the mighty Angara River, itself over 
1500 miles long. 


Begin Lesson 3, Guide page 8:4. 


Why can the Volga be called the 
“lifeline” of Russia? What geographical 
region is irrigated by the Volga? 

On what kinds of rivers can hydro- 
electric plants be built? Why could a dam ** 
be built at BratskP How do you think 
living conditions in Bratsk changed as a 


result of the dam? 


"* REFERENCE: See pages 413 —414 for a discussion 
of how Bratsk was changed by the dam. 


Industries and Trade in Russia 


Forty years ago, the Soviet Union was 
mainly a nation of farms. The Industrial 
Revolution that had taken hold in the 
United States and Western Europe a hun- 
dred years earlier had barely touched 
Russia. Today, the Soviet Union is second 
only to the United States in the production 
of manufactured goods. 


“Mining The Soviet Union has within its 


borders a large source of every important 
_mineral except tin. Coal is mined in the 
Ukraine, central Siberia, and Central Asia. 
Iron ore, too, comes from the Ukraine. 
The Ural Mountains are the largest source 
of iron for the nation. 
The Caucasus-Caspian area has been 
a rich source of petroleum for many years. 
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Today huge new wells between the Volga 
and Urals have begun to supply most of 
the oil for the nation, as well as gas. 


The Ukraine, where 
both coal and iron ore are mined, has long 


Heavy Industries 


been an important steel center. Coal from 
Siberia and Central Asia is shipped to the 
mills of the Ural steel centers. In ex- 
change, iron from the Urals is sent to the 
coal areas of Siberia where huge steel- 
works have been built. Most of the steel 
is used to make heavy machinery, much 
of which has been used for aircraft and the 
Soviet space program. 


What natural resources have made 
the Soviet Union a great industrial nation? 


SUGGESTION: Find a good atlas that shows mineral deposits in the nations of the 
world and compare important supplies of minerals necessary for industrial development. 


n ; 
SUGGESTION: For a challenge to pupils who like to figure things out for themselves, tell them that there is a land 
that is smaller than the Soviet Union that has more time zones in it. Answer: Antarctica, not a country as such, but 


a land that is a continent, and including 
Some Interesting Facts 


the South Pole it thus has 24 time zones. 

However you talk about the Soviet Union, the best word 
to use to describe it is “massive.” Of so many natural and 
man-made wonders in the country, people describe them as 
the “biggest” or “largest” or “greatest” in the world. 

For example, here are some facts that have been dis- 
covered by a geographic study of the Soviet Union. In northern 
Siberia, temperatures range from 90°F below zero to 100°F 
above zero—a difference of almost 200 degrees. This is the 
greatest temperature range for any region in the world. If you 
travel across the Soviet Union from end to end, you would 
pass through eleven of the world’s twenty-four time zones. 
This can be said of no other country in the world. 

Other examples of unusual natural features of the Soviet 
Union are two bodies of water. Lake Baykal in southern Siberia 
is the deepest lake in the world and the largest lake in Asia. 
The Caspian Sea is the largest inland body of water in the 
world, larger than all five Great Lakes in the United States. 





**NOTE: About 164,000 square miles of surfaces as compared with total of 
approximately 95,000 square miles for all five Great Lakes. 








“NOTE: Approximate total value of trade of Soviet Union in 1938 was 4/2 billion dollars (United States equivalent) 
compared to approximately 17 billion dollars in 1968. For-further data on this period and between as well as 
comparison with trade of other nations and markets of the world, see trade chart on page 8°5 of the Guide, Unit 8. 


‘ Trade Forty years ago, the Soviet Union however, the movement of products is 


did not trade much with the rest of the 
world, although some lumber, grain and 
cotton were sent to Western Europe. Fine 
furs and caviar were specialty exports for 
which there was not a great market. 

These products still make up a part 
of the Soviet Union’s trade goods. Now, 
it also sends machinery to Eastern Europe 
and Asia. Iron and steel, oil, lumber, paper 
products, and textiles have been added to 
the list of major exports. 

As rich in natural resources as the 
Soviet Union is, the nation still imports 
raw materials for its factories. Food, too, 
is brought in, as well as goods such as cars 
and furniture. 

In the west, transportation by road, 
water, or rail is no problem. In the east, 


Begin Lesson 4, Guide page 8:5. 


difficult because of frozen rivers and heavy 
snows. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad, from 
Moscow to Vladivostok on the Pacific 
coast, has proved the most reliable source 
of transportation, and new lines are being 
built from it to more remote areas. For 
the northernmost points, airplanes are 
often the only means of transporting goods 
and people. 


What have you learned that explains 
why the Soviet Union must import food? 
What geographical area provides most of 
the lumber and paper products for export? 
How would goods be transported to Mur- 
mansk? Why is the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road so important for transportation? 


Some Important Cities in Russia 


The cities of the Soviet Union are 
concentrated in the western part of the 
country. Of these cities, Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, and Kiev are the largest. In eastern 
Russia, Tashkent is the largest city of 
Central Asia. Novosibirsk is the largest 
city and capital of Siberia. 


The Cities of Western Russia 
which was founded in the twelfth century 
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Moscow, 


as a trading post, is today the largest city 
of the Soviet Union. It is the capital as 
well as the cultural and industrial center. 

The heart of Moscow is the Kremlin, 
which means “citadel.” It was an old brick 
fortress which, in the fifteenth century, 
replaced wooden stockades. One of Mos- 
cow’s great cathedrals is St. Basil’s Cathe- 
dral, which was built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, just outside of the Kremlin. 


** REFERENCE: See page 1 of this unit. 


+ 


* 


VISUAL: The department store below stands in deep contrast to the Winter Palace. Note the clean classic lines of 
the gable and columns as compared to the baroque, ornate, architecture of the Winter Palace with its high sculptured 


relief and 150 sculptured figures on the roof line 


Muscovites point with pride to their 
famous Bolshoi Ballet Theater and Uni- 
versity. They take visitors to their subway 
stations just to show them the chandeliers 


and beautiful mosaics. 

Leningrad, which was called St. 
Petersburg for many years, was built in the 
early eighteenth century. Peter the Great 
had taken this land from Finland, for he 
wanted a new capital built as “a window 
looking on Europe.” For ten years, at 
great cost both in human lives and mate- 
rial, the city was built. Here is how one 


observer described it: 
“REFERENCE: See pictures on pages 406 and 409 


“Like cattle the workmen were herded 
in these swamps to perish of cold, hun- 
ger, and scurvy. As fast as they were 
swallowed up, more serfs were driven 
in. They dug the soil with hands and 
sticks, carrying it off in caps and 
With 
cracking whips, and groans of the 
in the 
tears and anguish of the slaves.” 


aprons. thudding hammers, 


dying, St. Petersburg rose .. . 


Leningrad was the capital of Russia 
for more than two hundred years. Today 
it is the second largest city and rivals 
Moscow for cultural and industrial leader- 


In Leningrad a department store is decorated for Christmas. Through the arch 
is part of the Winter Palace of the Czars, now the Hermitage Museum. 








VISUAL: The arch on the right is the second of two large 
arches that make up the Triumphal Arch, part of the 650 
yard long Ministry of War building. The Winter Palace in the 
background has 1000 rooms and 100 staircases. The tall 
column in the center weighs over 600 tons, and was set in 
place by 2000 soldiers with ropes. 





“NOTE: In the mid-eleventh century Kiev had become a rival to Constantinople in its splendor of buildings with 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia among the most notable. It is often said that the history of Russia up until the 


Mongol-Tatar invasion was really the history of Kiev. 


ship. It is connected to Moscow by the 
oldest railroad in Russia. 

Kiev, the third largest city of Russia, 
is the capital of the Ukraine. It is called 
the “Mother of Russian Cities,” for it was 
the first great city of the nation. Its beau- 
tiful churches and grand cathedrals are 
proof that Kiev was also the cradle of 
Christianity in Russia. Kiev, too, is a com- 
mercial and cultural center, with a uni- 
versity and many theaters, museums, and 
libraries. 

Kiev was founded about fifteen hun- 
dred years ago as a trade center and be- 
came the center of medieval Russia. At 
different times in Russia’s history, it be- 
longed to Lithuania and to Poland. 


The Cities of Eastern Russia Tashkent, 
the capital of the Republic of Uzbek, is 
really made up of three cities. First is the 
old Moslem quarter of whitewashed 
houses along narrow lanes and streets. The 
European quarter dates from the Russian 
conquest in the late 1800’s. Small houses 
border wide, shady streets and open 
squares. The new city with its government 
buildings, opera house, hotels, and state 
university was built during this century. 

Tashkent lies in the center of a well- 
watered oasis. Food and cotton processing 
are the main industries. 
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Novosibirsk is located near the coal 
fields of Siberia and therefore grew rapidly 
in recent years as the industrial center of 
Asiatic Russia. It lies on the southern part 
of the Ob River and on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. It is a busy transportation junc- 
tion point. 


What is the oldest of the important 
cities discussed? ANSWER: Kiev 

Which city was the most important 
center of early Russian history? ANSWER: Kiev 

Which city was laid out according to 
a plan? ANSWER: Leningrad (St. Petersburg) 

Which city has grown rapidly as an 
industrial center in Asiatic Russia? Why? 


ANSWER: Novosibirsk. It was ideally located near 
coal fields. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. In what three ways may the Soviet 
Union be divided? 

2. What are the characteristics of the 
five major geographical areas? 

3. What river is most important in 
European Russia? Why? 

4. What are the chief imports and ex- 
ports of the Soviet Union? 

5. How do the three largest cities of 
western Russia differ? 


wa 


A Mistorian Looks 
at the Soviet Union 





CONCEPTS: Two of the most important concepts in the historical study of any nation or people, 
which are particularly significant in the study of Russia and the Soviet Union are the concept of 
continuous and unrelenting change and the concept of historical interpretation. See generalizations 


one and three in the Guide, Unit 8, page 8:6. 


Historians are concerned with the 
events of the past that shape present 
times. Against the backdrop of its dra- 
matic landscape, the peoples of Russia 
have played out their long and often 
stormy history. The history of Russia 
begins more than two thousand years ago 


when the Greeks sailed from the southern 
shore of the Black Sea to the north. There 
on the steppes, they found bands of no- 
madic warriors called Scythians. The 
Greeks did not conquer these people but 
set up trade with them and established 
colonies nearby. 


* CONCEPT: Time concept, relate to years before 


Begin Lesson 5, Guide page 8:7. 


birth of Christ. 


The First Thousand Years of History 


The Scythians kept control of the 
area for another four hundred years. Then 
waves of invaders crossed to the steppes. 
Goths from Europe and Huns from Asia 
swept into the region. 


The Slavs Around the year 500 Slavic 
people began to move into the Ukraine. 
Scholars believe these people, driven from 
their homes by invaders, split into three 
groups. Some stayed in the Ukraine. A 


second group moved north into what is 
now White Russia—so called because 
these early inhabitants were blond and 
fair-complexioned. A third group went 
even farther north toward Novgorod. 
Beginning in the 600’s, the Slavs and 
other peoples formed tribes. They settled 
in the forests and river basins, cutting trees 
to make fields. Against the cold they built 
pit houses with low walls. The roofs were 
only a few feet above ground and covered 
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“SUGGESTION: Have interested pupils recall or research tribes of North American Indians who lived, built, 
ruled, and worshipped similarly 


“with earth to hold in the warmth. All grated. The oldest, Rurik, located him- 
property was owned by the entire com- self in Novgorod . . . (and) on account 
munity. The tribes were ruled by elected of these (people), the district of Nov- 
chiefs. The religion was generally a wor- gorod became known as the land of 


RUS Sees 


ship of nature. 

As the tribal lands wore out, the 
groups moved on to find fresh forests to 
cut for new fields. Their leaders were 
pitted against each other in the struggle 
to keep their lands or to win new ones. 


Why do you think tribal wars were 


common among the early Slavs? 


‘* The Beginning of the Russian State By 


the year 860 all efforts to regain peace 
among the tribes had failed. According to 
an ancient chronicle, the Slavs decided: 
“Let us seek a prince who may rule over 
us, and judge us according to the law.” 

They sent delegates to Scandinavia, 
to an area they called Rus. The Russes 
were a group related to the Vikings. The 


chronicle goes on to say, 
** NOTE: According to the Original Chronicle by a monk 


named Nestor, the Russian State had its beginning in 
about A.D. 860 but there are still questions as to the 
accuracy of this chronicle, and the dating by as much as 


+ (The) %. Slavs’ yusaid to the people i=" 


years. 
of Rus, ‘Our whole land is great and rich, 


but there is no order in it. Come to rule 





and reign over us.’ They thus selected 


three brothers with their kinsfolk, who The Perchersky Lavra, or monastery, at Kiev 
took with them all the Russes, and mi- was a holy site for Russian Orthodox pilgrims. 
VISUAL: The monastery pictured above is reported to have been the 
368 one where Nestor wrote the first or Original Chronicle. Today modern 
scholars believe the Chronicle to be a compilation of the writings of 
16 - THE SOVIET UNION generations of men before Nestor, which was then put down in one 


work in the early twelfth century at the monastery. 


*NOTE: Some historians state that Rurik’s son was 
named Igor, who was too young to rule at Rurik’s death. 
Oleg was reported to be a relative and thus the dynasty 


was unbroken. 


Rurik established Novgorod as his 
capital. But within a few years Kiev, an 
older settlement, overshadowed it as a 
great trade center. The ruler of Kiev, 


; Oleg, is said by some to have been the son 
of Rurik. Whether that is true is hard to 


know, but he was definitely a Scandi- 
navian. He became Grand Prince of Kiev 
and brought Novgorod and other areas 
under his rule. In 912 Kiev began its 
three-hundred-year domination of Russia. 
Vladimir, a later ruler, expanded the 
power of Kiev and established a strong 
political order. The area was divided into 
many principalities, or regions ruled by 
princes. Begin Lesson 6, Guide page 8'8. 


In 988, Vladimir brought missionaries 
to Kiev from Constantinople. And so 
Christianity in its Eastern Orthodox form 


became the religion of Russia. 


kK* 





What may be the origin of the name 
Russia? Why did leadership pass from 
Novgorod to Kiev? 


The Tatar Yoke By the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Kiev declined in power, and the 
principalities were weakened since there 
was no strong leader. The area proved 
helpless against the invasion of the Tatars 
of Genghis Khan, who crossed Asia. 


** SUGGESTION: The Original Chronicle is the basic source for all written history of Russia at 
this period (from the beginning of the Russian State around A.D. 860 up until the adoption of 
Christianity and near the time of the Tartar Invasion). Ask pupils how 
reliable they may believe a history to be if it is primarily from one 





This ancient drawing of a Tatar invasion is 
taken from a miniature dated 1467. /t shows 
the enemy attacking Khiva, in Uzbekistan, in 
1379. Refer to the map of the republics and ANSWER: 


locate this area. What is the Uzbek capital? 'oshken'. 


VISUAL: Ask pupils how many kinds of weapons and 
armaments they can find in the drawing. 


By 1237, the Tatar army led by the 
grandson of Genghis Khan had completely 
destroyed the Russian lands. Kiev had 
barely two hundred buildings left stand- 
ing. For two hundred fifty years Russia 
was under “The Tatar Yoke.” 
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source? Why do historians try to use several different sources in 


writing history? 


“SUGGESTION: Discuss some of these inventions, new ideas, and other influences that were changing western 
Europe and the Italian and Iberian peninsulas. For example, Prince Henry's new school for navigators, the use 
of the compass, new tools, new religious ideas, and farming methods. 


* 


* 


“*SUGGESTION: Have pupils look up the definition of the 


During these years the people had to 
pay heavy tribute to the Tatar rulers. 
Many were taken into slavery or forced 
into military service to fight in countries 
as far away as China. Russia was now 
almost completely cut off from the rest of 
Europe. Little news reached the border. 
Travelers were few and the great trading 
centers declined. The inventions that were 


changing the rest of Europe could not get 
into this land held captive by the Tatars. 


Why is the rule of the Tatars called 

“The Tatar Yoke’? Why were the Tatars 
able to conquer Russia? 
word yoke. 
The Rise of Moscow Ivan III, Prince of 
Moscow and a descendant of Rurik, began 
in 1462 to bring the lands of Russia under 
his control. First Novgorod fell, and then 
the other northern principalities. By 1480, 
the powerful Ivan refused to pay tribute 
to the Tatars and declared himself the 
“ruler of all Russia.” The Tatar rule had 
forced thousands of people to leave the 
area of Kiev, and thousands had moved to 
Moscow. Even the head of the Russian 
church had moved from Kiev to Moscow. 
Thus, Moscow emerged as the leading city 
of Russia. The last of the Tatars were 
driven out and Ivan became known as 
“Tvan the Great.” 


Ivan IV In 1547, Ivan IV was crowned 
Prince of Moscow. It was he who used the 
name Czar to show he was the most pow- 
erful of Russia’s nobility. Czar is the Rus- 
sian word for Caesar, which is the Latin 
word for “emperor.” Like his grandfather, 
Ivan the Great, Ivan IV considered Russia 
and its rulers destined to lead the world 
much as Rome had done in ancient times. 


Ivan IV waged long wars to extend 
the territory of Russia. Against the Poles, 
Swedes, and Lithuanians he fought to win 
the land bordering the Baltic Sea. He 


nearly succeeded, but he could not hold 
the land. He opened the way into Siberia. 
And he brought into his empire the area 
from the southern Volga to the Caspian 
Sea. This region had still been under the 
rule of Tatar descendants. 

Territorial growth was made at the 
cost of many lives and resources. As one 
man said: “The power of the state grew 
and the strength of the people declined.” 
During Ivan’s reign the taxes to finance his 
costly wars were higher than ever before. 
To pay these, the peasants, or poor farm- 
ers, were forced into the debt of the no- 
bility, who had already raised their own 
taxes on the poor. The peasants, who were 
never able to get enough to pay their 
debts, found themselves bound to their 
lords for life. Many fled to Siberian fron- 


***SUGGESTION: Discuss Ivan IV's policy of trying to get control of land bordering the Baltic Sea. 
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Why was this land important to Russia five hundred years ago? Do the same reasons make it 
important to Russia in the twentieth century? Is Soviet foreign policy with regard to access to 
more warm water ports very different than czarist Russian policies? 


K*KX* 





The Bell Tower of Ivan the Terrible overshadows the Kremlin cathedrals. 


VISUAL: This mighty faceted ‘“‘pillar’’ 


in memory of lvan the Great who died in 1505, was built between 1505 and 


1508. In 1600 it was raised to a height of 81 meters, or over 260 feet high. Also referred to as the Ivan the Great Belfrey, 


tiers. Gradually most of Russia’s peasants 
became serfs. By 1649, serfdom, a condi- 
tion of near-slavery, was made legal. 
Ivan IV is known as Ivan the Terrible. 
He had a very bad temper, and the last 
half of his reign was marked by his mad 
cruelty and long periods of despair. Often 
generous, yet insane and afraid, Ivan sus- 
pected his nobles of poisoning his wife 
whose death had destroyed what sanity he 
had. He claimed, too, that they were 
plotting against him. And so began a reign 
of terror, during which thousands of peo- 


ple were tortured and murdered. In a fit 
of rage, he stabbed his own son to death. 
At night, after he murdered his son, citi- 
zens would hear him howling inside the 
Kremlin. In the day, he would sit in his 
treasury to count his jewels and money. 

His death in 1584 marked the begin- 
ning of the decline of the descendants of 
Rurik. Russia was torn by wars and the 
struggle for power. An important person 
in this political struggle was Boris 
Godunov, a court favorite of Ivan’s. Al- 
though Ivan’s second son, Fedor, in- 


“NOTE: Among the positive things lvan |V did was to introduce the printing press into Russia. 


The first one he brought in was broken up by the town scribes who were afraid of being put out 
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of work. Have pupils discuss the term technological unemployment. 
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it is the 
most 
prominent 
landmark 
in the 
Kremlin. 


*NOTE: Call attention to the fact that part of the trouble between Poland and Russia at this time was due to an 
idealogical struggle, more than actual pressure for Polish expansion of territory. Note the Poles were of the Roman 
branch of the Church and the Russians of the Eastern Orthodox. When the Poles, after taking Moscow, finally starved 
the orthodox patriarch to death to force him to submit to them, it touched off a religious-patriotic revolt by the Russians 


who 

rove 
them 
outo 
Mos- 
cow 
in 


1612. 


Kk 


herited the throne, Godunov actually held 
, power. When Fedor died, Godunov was 
chosen czar by the Assembly of the Land, 
which was created under Ivan. But 
Godunov died within seven years and the 


fight for power continued. 


Why did Moscow become an impor- 
tant city? Why would the lands bordering 
the Baltic Sea have been valuable addi- 
tions to Russia’s empire? 

Begin Lesson 7, Guide page 8:10. 

“The Time of Troubles” The years from 
1604 until 1613 are known as the “Time 
of Troubles.” For the last three years of 





this period, Russia had no czar. In 1610, 
the country was badly hurt by rebellions, 
famine, and bankruptcy. From Poland an 
army came into Moscow and captured it. 

The spirit of the Russians would not 
be crushed. An army was called up and 
it chased the Poles from Moscow. Thus 
free again, the Russians set about finding 
a new czar. In 1613, the Assembly of the 
Land met and elected czar the young son 
of a strong noble family, Michael Ro- 


manov. His election brought in the rule 
of a family that was to last more than 
three hundred years. 


What kinds of problems caused the 
“Time of Troubles’? 


Peter the Great Michael was not a strong 
czar and neither were the next two 
Romanovs. In 1689, Michael’s great- 
grandson, Peter, ascended the throne. 
Peter the Great awakened Russia from its 
nightmare and brought it into the world 
of modern Europe. 

Peter had always been interested in 
science, warfare, the sea, industry, and 
trade. After becoming czar, he traveled to 
Western Europe to study ways to change 
Russia. Western Europe gave him the 
models he needed to establish his great 
power and to develop the commerce and 
industry of his nation. He also sent many 
men to study the ways of Western Europe. 

Peter set out, too, to give a Russia “a 
window on Europe.” First he built up a 
well-trained and equipped army and navy. 
To do this, however, he made great de- 
mands upon the nobility, who in turn 
made their serfs work more than before. 
As his wars grew larger, his taxes became 
heavier, and he drafted the peasants in the 
army in larger and larger numbers. Peas- 
ant unrest was a constant problem to Peter. 

In 1700, Peter began a war with 
Sweden that lasted more than twenty 
years. In the end, Peter won his “window 
on Europe”’—a great stretch of land 
along the Baltic, where he built his capital 
of St. Petersburg, now called Leningrad. 


* : , ; ; 
NOTE: Although Michael was not considered a strong czar when measured against a czar like 
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Peter the Great, it should be noted that he came to power ata very difficult time with much 


disorder and internal corruption in the government. In historical fairness it should be credited 
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to Michael, with the help of his father who served as patriarch and advisor, 


that during his reign internal peace was restored, foreign relations vastly 
improved, and a badly needed ‘‘open door’’ policy toward trade with the western nations was 


practiced. 


This portrait of Peter the 
Great appears in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam. Peter 
was truly a giant, standing 
six feet, nine inches tall. His 
goals for Russia were giant, 
too. So was his captital, now 
Leningrad. The city is an 
eighteenth-century master- 
piece of beautiful design. 


Then Peter moved his army south and 
won from Persia the west coast of the 
Caspian Sea. To Peter’s title “Czar” was 
added the title “Emperor of all Russia.” 

Peter died in 1725. And yet, much as 
he had done, Peter had never truly west- 
ernized his people or won the full accept- 
ance of Europe’s leaders. That was to 





come later when, after thirty-five years of 


weak czars, Catherine II became empress 
of Russia. 


Why would a “window on Europe” 
be an advantage to Russia? Why do you 
think Peter was never able to westernize 


his people? 
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READING ABOUT 





Left: The Throne Room of the Winter Palace, Leningrad 
Right: Petrodvorets, the Summer Palace of Peter 


iRenar ting (Cxgatl Sal) SERRE eee 


Many stories are told about the ways Peter tried to west- 
ernize his country. 

He was kept from the throne, which he inherited when 
he was ten, by his half sister, Sophia. He lived in the country 
and there rounded up the beginning of his army. Serfs, sons 
of nobles, and stable boys were drilled and taught the art of 
war. It was with these “troops” that he overthrew Sophia’s 
power and claimed his crown when he was only seventeen. 

On his trip to Europe after he became czar, he disguised 
himself and worked in the countries of England and Holland 











to learn shipbuilding techniques. He passed as a common 
soldier in Prussia so he could learn about guns and arms. 

St. Petersburg was built in the style of Western Europe 
and outside of the city he built a palace modeled after that 
at Versailles in France. He founded academies and invited 
scholars from Western Europe to teach in them. 

In his court he ordered all men to stop wearing their long, 
oriental-style robes and adopt the dress of Western Europe. 
He ordered all beards shaved off and when reluctant nobles 
refused, he took a razor and shaved them himself. He even 
wrote a book of etiquette, based on the manners of the courts 
of Western Europe. 

He abolished the tradition of keeping women secluded 
and ordered that they were to be allowed to appear when 
people came to their homes. 

He told the peasants how to build their homes. Stoves 
had to be put on platforms, and ceilings were to be covered 
with clay so as not to catch fire. 

He prescribed remedies for sicknesses and gave orders on 
how all gravestones were to be made and erected. 

He forbade people to allow their cattle and pigs to run 
loose in the streets of his capital. 

He founded a library and a museum and paid for the 
printing of six hundred books. He edited the first newspaper 
to appear in Russia and reformed the alphabet. He adopted 
Arabic numerals and changed the Russian calendar to conform 
with the European, or Western, calendar. And he did all this 
while devoting twenty-one years of his eighty-six-year reign 
to war. 

Peter developed many industries, particularly steel to 
produce arms. In fact, by the end of his reign, Russia produced 
more steel than England. 





erected 


Fables. 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss the way in which Peter dictated practically everything to everyone. He not 
only told peasants exactly how to build their homes, he also compelled every nobleman who owned 
30 or more peasant families, to build a house in his new city of St. Petersburg. The style, the site, 
and exact model of the house was provided and the strict adherence to his building specifications 

for their homes was enforced. In order to assure a supp! 






“NOTE: The palace referred to is the Summer Palace pictured on the opposite page and the reason it was modeled after 
Versaille is that Peter selected an architect Alexandre LeBlond, a French pupil of the architect of Versaille. In order 
to make the people that walked in the garden intellectually stimulated as well as aesthetically, Peter had statues 

of the principal 

subjects of Aesops 
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of stone as well as stone-masons all stone construction in 





Catherine the Great introduced French styles 
and language into her court at St. Petersburg. 


Catherine the Great Catherine was an 
unimportant princess of Germany who 
married the heir to the Russian throne. 
The czar was retarded—like a child—and 
Catherine had him imprisoned. Soon he 
died. This remarkable woman claimed the 
throne and set out to bring Russia com- 
pletely into the world of the West. 
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Catherine said of herself, “I believe 
not in slavery, but in obedience to the 
law.” So began her fight to change the 
laws and courts of Russia, to encourage 
education, progress, and a voice for the 
people in their government. However, her 
reign which began with such hope and 
promise ended in great oppression. 

One reason for this was the unending 
drive of Russia’s rulers to forever expand 
the country’s frontiers. Wars with the 
Turks and Persians gave Catherine control 
of the northern and eastern shores of the 
Black Sea and passage into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. She pushed west and took land 
from Poland. It was the peasants who paid 
in taxes and service for these wars. 

Another reason Catherine's reign 
ended in oppression was Catherine’s fear 
of her nobles. She gave up her beliefs too 
often to their wishes, and they did not 
wish to improve the lives of the serfs. 

When a serf rebellion of millions 
swept violently through southeast Russia, 
Catherine crushed it with more violence. 
Then she gave her nobles absolute power 
over the peasants. Now the serfs were no 
more than slaves and could be sold at the 
whim of their lords. Russia was a land 
divided against itself: the wealthy and 
educated nobility oppressed the serfs who 
were kept in ignorance. 





How did Catherine the Great justify 
the events of her reign? How did two 
widely different classes of people prevent 
Catherine from reaching her goals for 
Russia? 


The Freeing of the Serfs Wars and serf 
rebellions kept Russia in turmoil for fifty 
years after Catherine’s death. Democratic 
revolutions in America and _ France 
awakened more discontent among the 
people. 

Six years after Alexander II became 
czar, he was heard to say, “Better to abol- 
ish serfdom from above than for it to 
abolish itself from below.” In 1861, 40 
“million Russian serfs y were > emancipated, or 


freed. inal : 


In this painting by Repin, Sone are ke a ion on the Volga River. 
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“NOTE: Alexander, who had survived many assassination attempts, might not have been killed had he not climbed out 
of his carriage to try to help a guard and a butcher's boy who had been hurt by the first bomb thrown in a snowball. 
The second bomb then exploded at his feet. 


The emancipation freed the peasants 
from the landlords, but it bound them to 
their village, or mir. Land was owned by 
all the village and then given to the head 
of each family. The families paid the vil- 
lage for their land, and the village paid 
the government. 

A peasant could not leave his village 
or marry without the approval of the vil- 
lage council. If he did leave to work, he 
had to send all his money back to the 
village except for the little he needed to 
live. The villagers still had to work on the 
lands of the lords for low wages. 

Alexander did do something to reform 
the courts and expand industry, but the 
lot of the peasant had hardly improved. 


Begin Lesson 8, Guide page 8-11. 


Alexander II was killed by revolutionaries © 


who threw a bomb at his carriage in St. 


Petersburg. 

~ Alexander’s reforms to give the peo- 
ple more rights were crushed by his son, 
Alexander II. Secret police hunted out 
the “troublemakers.” They were executed 
or exiled to Siberia. Thus, as Russia moved ** 
toward the twentieth century, the un- 
happiness of its people was growing. 


How did the American and French 
Revolutions influence the freeing of the 
serfs? Why were the peasants still un- 
happy? Why did the reign of Alexander 
III lead to deeper despair among the 
people? 


**SUGGESTION: Discuss this growing pressure for 


revolution that smoldered for centuries of oppression. 


The History of Russia Since 1900 


“From each according to his ability; 
to each according to his need.” These 
words, written in England by two German 
philosophers, were destined to change the 
history of Russia and the world. Karl Marx 
and F. Engels wrote the Communist Mani- 
festo in 1848. Seventy years later, Russia 
became the first communist nation. 


Nicholas II The rule of Nicholas II was 
marked by almost continuous famine, 


labor strikes, and peasant unrest. Nicholas *** 


was a weak czar. He listened to only a few 


advisers who did not want to give the 
people any rights. 


Russia had extended its Trans- 
Siberian Railroad through northern China 
to Port Arthur on the Yellow Sea. Russia 
also wanted land in Korea, but Japan 
claimed this area. In 1904, Japan attacked 
the Russian troops in Port Arthur. In every 
battle, the Russians were defeated. 


*** SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils what determined whether a czar was weak or strong. Military 
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conquest, internal reform, social welfare, economic and industrial development, educational 


advance, great and glorious monuments and buildings constructed, foreign relations improved, 
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and other such accomplishments are often offered as evidence of strength. 


Regardless of what the standard was Nicholas did not measure up. He was 
indeed a weak czar, and his ineptness contributed to the take over by the 


revolutionaries. 


i # 
set As a po : rw 





In the 1905 photograph, czarist soldiers are firing on workers in St. Petersburg. 
The painting shows a priest leading the group who marched to the czar’s palace. 


Meanwhile, many workers, farmers, 
and students had organized secret move- 
ments at home. They wanted more voice 
in government and better wages for 
workers. Russia’s defeat by Japan gave 
these people more cause for discontent. 

In 1905, workers in St. Petersburg 
marched peacefully to the czar’s palace, 
hoping Nicholas would listen to them. The 
czars soldiers panicked and shot hun- 
dreds of the peaceful marchers. A few 
months later, the workers of St. Petersburg 
started a strike that threatened to spread 
throughout the country. Many leaders of 
secret movements were rounded up and 
some were executed. Others were sent to 





labor camps in Siberia. 
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JHE RUSSIAN EMPIRE in 1801 and 1914 


To quiet the people, Nicholas finally 
set up an elected congress, or Duma. But 
the Duma had very little power. Nicholas 
also abolished village ownership of land so 
the peasants could own their land. 


Why was the reign of Nicholas II so 
unsuccessful? How did the people show 
their discontent? What did the workers 
hope to gain by marching to Nicholas’ 
palace? How did Nicholas try to improve 
the life of the people? 
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The Beginning of the Revolution Many 
scholars feel that Russia might have gradu- 
ally become a capitalist nation, but World 
War | interrupted this movement. Again, 
Russia suffered many defeats. Food short- 
ages became severe. The railroad system 
broke down. The factories could not pro- 
duce enough arms for the soldiers. 


The Collapse of the Czarist Government 
In February, 1917, a mob of starving 
workers staged a riot in Petrograd, the 


NOTE: The Duma, known as the Imperial Duma, was only a token gesture made by Nicholas under 
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pressure. It had no power to legislate and only by its power to discuss and recommend to the czar 


did it have any useful function. In a short time Nicholas was free to 
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disregard it totally. As for Nicholas’ land reforms, they were basically 
too little, too late. 


new name for St. Petersburg. The czar’s 
soldiers refused to shoot at them. In fact, 
they joined with them. 

Nicholas saw that his army would no 
longer support him. Soviets, or councils, of 
farmers, workers, and soldiers had formed 
in many places. These soviets were uniting 
against Nicholas. He saw that he had no 
more power. In March, 1917, he gave up 
the throne. The Duma declared Russia a 
republic, and revolutionaries set up a pro- 
visional, or temporary, government. 

The provisional government hoped to 
establish a democracy in Russia when 
World War I was over. It promised the 
people equality, religious freedom, free 
elections, trial by jury, and land. But it 
said Russia first had to win the war. 

The people were disheartened. Food 
shortage, defeats in battle, and broken 
promises stirred deep feelings against the 


war. Almost everyone wanted peace. 


NOTE: This desire for peace was the undoing of the 
provisional government. 


What were the chief factors that led 
to Russia’s becoming a republic? Why did, 


than 10 years, Russia had been in two wars in which 
she had been losing heavily. 


Lenin As the new government tried to 
win support for the war, another impor- 
tant event was taking place. Aman named 


“Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov returned to Rus- 
sia. He was known by all the people as 


* NOTE: The German government though in war with Russia gave orders that a special train carrying 
Lenin, his wife and other Russians who had been in exile in Switzerland, be allowed to travel across 


e people want peacer ANSWER: In little more 
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In this 1918 photograph, Lenin is addressing a 
crowd in Red Square, Moscow. He was a pow- 
erful speaker who gained many followers. 


Lenin, a name he chose as the author of 


several books on communism and revolu- 
tion. 

Lenin had been one of the very early 
leaders against the czar. He had been sent 
into exile in Siberia twice. Then he had 
lived for many years in Western Europe. 

Lenin believed as Marx did that all 
the industries should be taken away from 
the rich owners—by force and violence, 
if necessary. Everything should belong to 
the proletariat, or workers. The proletariat 
should also rule the country through their 
soviets, but Lenin felt that the workers 
had to be educated first. Until they were 
ready, they would have to give power to 
a few trusted leaders. 
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Germany and into Finland Station at Petrograd. Why might the Germans have 


plotted with the Bolsheviks to return Lenin to Russia? Note Lenin had 
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publicly disagreed with the provisional government over the war and had 


planned to stop Russia from fighting. 





“SUGGESTION: Compare the tactics used by Lenin and his secret police with the terror and murder of hundreds and 
thousands by many of the czars. How much had the revolution really changed Russia? Discuss. See Guide, Unit 8, 


pages 8:12-8:13. 


From his exile in Switzerland, Lenin 
returned to Russia with the motto “Peace, 
Land, Bread.” The people understood 
these words and goals. Soviets of workers, 
farmers, and soldiers eagerly joined 
Lenin’s revolution. 

On October 25, 1917, Lenin’s sup- 
porters marched on the government 
buildings. Most of the provisional govern- 
ment officials were arrested, but some 
escaped. The workers took over the rail- 
road stations and electric plants. Soon, 
with little bloodshed, Petrograd was in the 
hands of Lenin and his supporters. 

To rebuild Russia and make it a truly 
communist country, Lenin knew he had 
to get his country out of World War I. He 
first moved the government from Petro- 
grad to Moscow, which he considered 
better protected from German attacks. 
Then in the spring of 1918, he signed 
treaties with Germany, which brought 
peace, but at a high cost. Russia had to 
give up most of the land in the west. 
Among the losses were the Baltic prov- 
inces—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania— 
and the Ukraine. Later in the year, how- 
ever, Germany was defeated, and Russia 
regained the lost territory. 


What problem did Lenin see in gov- 
ernment by the proletariat? 
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Lenin’s Rule In the early days of his 
power, Lenin realized that not all Russians 
shared his goals. He especially feared a 
return of the czar to the throne. In July, 
1918, he ordered Nicholas and all his 
family to be killed. Shortly after that, * 
there was an attempt to assassinate Lenin 
himself. The secret police force which he 
had organized searched for and killed five 
hundred suspects. Among the dead were 
many nobles and rich people. Thousands 
of others fled the country. 

For two years civil war raged within 
Russia over the rise of communism, 
Lenin’s goal for his country. Many Rus- 
sians as well as foreign forces combined 
to form the White Army in an effort to 
stop the Red Army, Lenin’s followers. 
Some provinces tried to break away from 
Russia. Three were successful: Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. Finally the Red 
Army won after much fighting and blood- 
shed. Under Lenin’s direction the govern- 
ment took over all the industries and all 
the land, which in theory the people 
owned. Everyone was to work hard and 
turn over to the government the products 
of the farms and industries. As Lenin said: 
“He who does not work, shall not eat.” 

Things did not go well, however. ** 


industries in the cities failed because the 


** SUGGESTION: Ask pupils why farmers would not want to give up their crops to the government. 
Note that Lenin, regardless of his communist philosophy, was wise enough to see such forceful 


measures would not succeed then, and he compromised to get better cooperation. Compare his 
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methods with those of Stalin on the following pages. 


VISUAL: The whole family was shot by Red soldiers at Lenin's command. The young Tsarevitch Alexis was 
particular threat, but with his death ended the Romanovs for all time 


Nicholas II was photographed with his family shortly before they were murdered. 
They were arrested at the elegant palace shown below, near Leningrad. 





people lacked food. Lenin knew he had 
to change his policies. He let the people 
keep some of their farm products for their 
own use or sale and even permitted some 
private ownership of stores and factories. 
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VISUAL: See the November 27, 1970 issue of Life 
Magazine for several other pictures of Stalin and ‘‘ The 
Terror of Life with Stalin’? Part | of Khrushchev 


Remembers 


This early photograph of Stalin shows him in 
1928 when he had gained complete control of 
the government. Although he had studied to 
be a priest, he was expelled from school at 19 
for revolutionary activities. He was exiled to 
Siberia seven times and was freed from prison 
there when the czar lost his throne. Later, he 
skillfully used his influence to take command. 


Stalin Lenin died suddenly in 1924 after 
a stroke. Even as he lay paralyzed, two 
powerful revolutionaries began the 
struggle for the top spot in the govern- 
ment. 

One man, Leon Trotsky, had been a 
close friend of Lenin and had directed the 
Red Army during the war with the White 
Army. Many Russians thought Trotsky was 
the man who would follow Lenin as 
leader. 

The other man, Josef Stalin, proved 
to be more powerful than Trotsky. Like 
Lenin, he had taken a new name. The 
Russian word Stalin means “man of steel.” 
Through his efforts Trotsky was expelled 
from the Communist Party. Later he was 
exiled to Siberia, then Turkey, and finally 
Mexico, where in 1940 he was killed by 
one of Stalin’s agents. 


Stalin’s Rule By 1928 Josef Stalin had 
complete control of the government. Un- 
like Trotsky, who wanted to start com- 





REFERENCE: See pages 37—39 of the Life 
384 Magazine article mentioned above for a description 
of how Stalin achieved and used his one-man 
32 + THE SOVIET UNION absolute power. 
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“REFERENCE: See Guide, Unit 8, page 
8-19 for reference to Stalin’s first Five-Year 


Plan. 

munist revolutions in other countries, 
Stalin wanted to improve Russian com- 
munism. His chief goal was to make the 


Soviet Union a great industrial nation. 


With the help of experts from West- 
ern Europe and the United States, Stalin 
set out to develop the great natural re- 
sources of the Soviet Union. New indus- 
tries were begun, farming methods were 
changed, more schools were planned, and 
great dams and power plants were con- 
structed. Siberia was no longer just a 
wasteland where political enemies were 
sent into exile. Stalin began to develop this 
vast area for both industry and farming. 

This “man of steel” ruled with a ter- 
ror which lasted twenty-five years. Those 
who opposed the government control of 
industry and farming were forced into 
labor camps or killed. Government off- 
cials themselves lived in constant fear, for 
Stalin considered anyone disloyal who 
even disagreed with him. In 1936, over a 
thousand party members were executed 
in what has been called Stalin’s “purge” 
of Communists who did not think as he 
did. 

In August, 1939, Stalin realized that 
Russia was being threatened by the grow- 
ing power of Germany. Adolf Hitler and 
the Nazi party who opposed communism 
had turned Germany into an armed camp. 


KkKk 


NOTE: Some of the most brilliant and capable officers were killed in Stalin's purge. Discuss 
with pupils why Stalin might have wanted such men out of the way. 


*““NOTE: In September, 1939, not December, 1941 — dates 


pupils sometime confuse 


In a surprise move, Stalin signed a 
secret pact, or agreement, with Hitler in 
which they said they would not fight each 
other. Then a month later, Hitler marched 
into western Poland and conquered it. 
Soon Stalin took eastern Poland. World * 
War II had started. 

Stalin’s army invaded other lands 
along the western border of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union took Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and part of Finland. 

When Hitler saw how much land 
Stalin was occupying, he decided to break 
their pact. In 1941, German forces at- 
tacked the Russians and aimed for three 
important areas: Moscow, Leningrad, and 
the Ukraine. The Soviet Union was not*** 
prepared for this. Many good generals had 
died in Stalin’s purge. War equipment was 
out of date because the factories had only 
been turning out industrial machinery. 

Great Britain was the first country to 
send supplies to the Soviet Union. After 
the United States was attacked by Japan 
and entered the war, it, too, helped the 
Soviet Union. And so Russia joined the 
Allies who fought the Axis countries 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


World War II The Germans thought they 
would conquer the Russians in a very short 
time. They did not even take warm cloth- 
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Stalingrad was nearly wiped out by the Germans but never surrendered. 

VISUAL: Pupils should know that starting in August, 1942, this city was under seige for five long months and was 
battered constantly as the picture shows 
German advance to the Middle East 


ing with them, for they never expected to 
be fighting in wintertime. They underes- 
timated the Russian people. 

Farmers burned their crops and killed 
their cattle so the enemy could get no 
food. Others destroyed railroads, high- 
ways, and dams. Leningrad never gave up, 
even though it was bombed continuously 
and thousands of its people died from cold, 
disease, and hunger. Moscow, too, never 
surrendered. At Stalingrad, just east of the 
Ukraine, the Germans were forced to sur- 
and some to the skill of the Russians. 





The fact that if never surrendered was most significant as this broke the 


After forcing the Germans out of the 
country, the Russians took over the eastern 
countries Hitler had conquered and oc- 
cupied. Stalin told the Allies that, after the 
war, the people of these countries would 
have free elections to decide what type of 
government they preferred. But this never 
happened. At the end of the war, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary became 
communist countries under Moscow’s 
rule. Czechoslovakia later joined the 
group in Eastern Europe, which are called 
the satellites of the Soviet Union. 

In the years after World War II Stalin 
rebuilt the war-damaged cities, factories, 


“NOTE: In addition to these men, the German General von Paulus had let vast quantities of usable 
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military equipment fall into Russian hands at atime when it was most critically needed. This 


victory was, for Russia as well as the Allies, one of the most important of World War Il. Ask pupils 
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this time. 


to try to consider what it might have been like to live in Stalingrad at 


“CONCEPT: This period of the late ’40’s and early '50’s was a most intense cold war period. Discuss the differences 


in’‘cold’’ warand ‘‘hot’’ war. Do we see any evidences of cold war today? Where? How do cold wars begin? end? 


railroads, and dams. Relations between his 
country and others in the Western World 
became very difficult. It was the period 


“known as the Cold War, for it was a time 


when there was a lack of communication, 


a war without gunfire. Stalin lived to see 


many of his goals fulfilled. When he died 
in 1953, the Soviet Union was the second 
most important industrial nation in the 
world. Only the United States produced 
more goods. 


How did Stalin’s goals for the Soviet 
Union differ from Lenin’s? How did his 
rule differ? What historical event united 
the Russian people in a way Stalin’s orders 
could not? 


Khrushchev Following the death of Sta- 
lin, there was another struggle for power 
which Nikita Khrushchev eventually won. 

“Tn 1955, Khrushchev was in almost com- 
plete power and by 1958 he had removed 
all his opponents. 

Twenty-five years of rule had made 
Stalin a hero to his people. Khrushchev set 
about to destroy this image. In speeches 
he accused Stalin of being a cruel mad- 
man who had murdered millions of peo- 
ple. He claimed that many of Stalin’s 
methods of industrializing the nation were 
wasteful. He argued that Stalin’s Cold 


**SUGGESTION: Ask pupils to compare this statement about Khrushchev’s one-man rule to the 
statement about Stalin's one-man rule on page 384. What kinds of problems does such a governmental 


system have which allows this to happen? Discuss. 


*** NOTE: Pupils should be informed of not only the space ‘race that developed, 


War had indeed put an “iron curtain” 
around the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
And so Stalin’s statues were destroyed 
throughout the country. Cities and streets 
named for Stalin were renamed, and 
Stalingrad became Volgograd. 

In the beginning, Khrushchev was 
popular at home. He allowed the factories 
to produce such goods for the people as 
clothes, refrigerators, and other supplies 
they had long needed. He saw to it that 
workers got better wages. 

In foreign policy, Khrushchev de- 


cided to ease the Cold War situation. He 


met often with the leaders of the United 
States and other Western nations to discuss 
ways to keep world peace. He agreed to 
a ban of nuclear testing above ground. He 
allowed people to visit his nation and sent 
many groups of Russians to visit other 
countries. During his rule, the Soviet 
Union launched Sputnik I in 1957, and so 


began the space race between the Soviet 


Union and the United States. 

For all his talk of peace, Nikita 
Khrushchev was still a firm man, who 
wanted Russia to become more and more 
powerful. In 1956, he put an end to a 
revolution in Poland, one of the satellite 
nations. The Polish government won some 
liberties by promising to keep its ties with 
the Soviet Union. 
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but of the important changes in education in schools all over the United States as a result of Sputnik. Ask why 
this might have caused this change. How might their own curriculum be different today than it was prior to 1957? 





The people of Hungary, another sat- 


ellite nation, wanted complete inde- 
pendence from Moscow. A rebellion raged 
in the streets of Budapest in November, 
1956. Russian tanks rolled into the city 
and crushed the rebellion. 

Though Khrushchev met with many 
Western leaders to discuss peace, he still 
hoped to spread communism. After Cuba 
turned communist, Khrushchev saw that 
island as a place from which communism 
could extend to other countries in the 
Americas. So in 1962, he tried to set up 
a Russian missile base there, which the 
United States felt was a threat. President 
Kennedy sent battleships to meet the 
Russian fleet bringing the equipment, and 
he sent a warning to Khrushchev. Khru- 
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VISUAL: Pupils should know that the 
Hungarians, popularly known as 
‘‘Freedom Fighters’’ in 1956 had very 
few arms. Many people actually stood 
up to advancing Soviet tanks with 
bricks and stones. Ask pupils to 
consider the risks photographers take 
to get such pictures. 


In 1956, Russian armies 
and tanks moved secretly 
into Budapest to overthrow 
a new independent govern- 
ment. Thousands of Hun- 
garians died in the fighting, 
and it is estimated that 
nearly 200,000 fled the 
country. Many went to 
France, Britain, the United 
States, and Canada. 

shchev called his ships home and removed 


the missiles already set up in Cuba. 


Why did Khrushchev try to destroy 
Stalin’s image? What did Khrushchev do 
that contradicted his talk of world peace? 


Collective Leadership Late in 1964, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union forced Khru- 
shchev to retire. They felt that for all his 
criticism of Stalin, Khrushchev was trying 
to make himself as powerful as Stalin had 
been. In a new form of leadership, two 
men shared power. Leonid Brezhnev 
headed the Communist Party and Aleksei 
Kosygin, the government. You will learn 
more about the relationship of the Com- 
munist Party and the government in the 
next chapter. 


“REFERENCE: See reference to The Hungarian Revolution pages 8-13 —8.14 in Guide Unit 8, 


for a description of the cries for help over Hungarian radio. 


K* 


*SUGGESTION: Explain that China does not want to be under the thumb of any other nation. China during the Han dynasty 
particularly was a proud united people who would not bow to foreigners. (See page 95, Confucian China, Unit 2.) 
China today wants no domination by communist or non-communist nations. Discuss recent conflicts between Russia 
and China. Aiso any recent agreements such as the trade agreements of 1970. 


Two big problems have faced these 
Soviet leaders. The first is the continuing 
problem of China, which became a com- 
munist nation in 1949. China, however, 


“does not want to be under the thumb of 


Moscow. It wants to be as powerful as the 
Soviet Union and has tried to spread its 
brand of communism through the Far 
East. So the Soviet Union is not only in 
a race with the West but also with China 
to influence policies in Asia. 

The second problem occurred in 1968 
when the people of Czechoslovakia, an- 
other satellite nation, tried to throw off 
the rule of Moscow and set up their own 
form of communism. Again, the Soviet 
Union crushed the revolution and gradu- 
ally removed all the leaders from power. 
Czechoslovakia, like Hungary, was again 
totally under the control of Moscow. 

Brezhnev and Kosygin have contin- 
ued many of the policies started by Khru- 
shchev. They meet with leaders of the 
West to discuss ways to slow down the 
arms race. Each side has been building a 
stockpile of arms in case of war. Both 
sides, however, want to prevent war. 

The problems of keeping peace are 
many. Communism is a _ worldwide 
movement. The Communist Manifesto 
says: “Workingmen of all countries, 
unite!’” Now that the Soviet Union has 


**SUGGESTION: Have pupils try to find back issues of news magazines of August, 1968 that have 
references to the revolution in Czechoslovakia. Make comparisons with the Hungarian Revolution 


of 1956. How were they alike? different? 


built itself into a strong industrial nation, 


it wants to spread its beliefs abroad. 

On the other side are the United 
States and the countries of Western 
Europe that want to stop the spread of 


communism. So relations between the 


Soviet Union and non-communist Western 


nations are strained. And as the power of 
China grows, there is a three-way struggle. 


Khrushchev had used the phrase 
“peaceful coexistence.” By this he meant 


that the world is big enough for both cap- 
italism and communism to exist together. 
History has yet to answer whether * 


“peaceful coexistence” is possible. 


*** CONCEPT: Do we have ‘‘peaceful coexistence’’ now? 


What are the alternatives to peaceful coexistence? 
Discuss. 


REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


1. What historical events led to the rise 
of Moscow as the leading city and 
capital of Russia? 


2. Why has Peter often been called the 


greatest of the Romanovs? 


3. What brought the Romanov rule to an 


end after three hundred years? 


4. Through what changes has commu- 


nism in the Soviet Union passed from 
Lenin’s time to the present? 


5. What might be some advantages of 


collective leadership in the Soviet 
Union? 
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A Political Scientist Looks 
at the Soviet Union 





The Soviet Union is of great interest ideas. How the Communist Party gained 
to the political scientist because it was the and kept power and how they governed 


first country in the twentieth century to the country are important questions which 
set up a government based on economic the political scientist tries to answer. 


*NOTE: This is a difficult concept that should be discussed carefully with pupils. Although the Soviet Union 
was set up basically on economic ideas, it was the use of absolute political power to make binding decisions 
in all areas of the economy that particularly interests the political 


Begin Lesson 9, Guide page 8:16. = scientist. 


Russia After the Revolution of 1917 


Long before the October Revolution way, and they became in time the entire 
of 1917, what was to become the Com- Communist Party. 
munist Party split into two groups—the When Lenin first came to power, he 


Bolsheviks (majority) and the Mensheviks had to make many guesses about how to 
(minority). The Bolsheviks were led by — govern and to run the country. No definite 
Lenin. The Mensheviks believed the Com- _ rights at first could be guaranteed to any- 


munists could not overthrow the czarist one because an emergency might arise 
regime and become rulers at once. They during which those very rights would have 
thought the Communists would have to __ to be taken away. 

join temporarily with some of the less Nevertheless, by the middle of 1918 
radical parties in a kind of democracy and the Soviet government was secure and 
govern jointly. Later they could break Lenin proposed granting a _constitution.** 
away and rule alone. Lenin disagreed. His The constitution was based almost exactly 


Bolsheviks thought they should overthrow on the revolutionary principles pro- 
the czarist government and establish so- claimed in 1917. These principles were 
cialism at once. The Bolsheviks got their | “dictatorship of the proletariat,” in which 


**NOTE: The phrase ‘‘granting a constitution’’ is important in that the government or authority is 
390 already in power and then gives a constitution after the fact. Suggest that pupils consider our 
constitution. Except for the loose association under the Articles of Confederation, our con- 
38 + THE SOVIET UNION stitution was formed first and then in effect ‘‘granted’’ a government. 
Have pupils discuss the implications of this on the different effect of 
such constitutions on government. 


*K* 


*SUIGGESTION® In discussion also ask how was 


it very much alike. 


the laboring class would rule through its 
leaders, and the public would own the land, 
farms, factories, and transportation. There 
was to be no more private property. 


Why do you think a written consti- 

tution was an important change? How was 

“the new government different from the 
czarist government? 


Constitution of 1918 The first Soviet 
constitution was designed to create what 
the Bolsheviks believed was a kind of de- 
mocracy. Because the Bolsheviks felt their 
support came chiefly from the city worker 
rather than the country farmer, the urban 
population was allowed much more rep- 
resentation than the rural population. 
At first, voting in elections was done 
orally or by a show of hands, and took 
place in the midst of an open meeting so 
that everyone knew how everyone else 
voted. Also, elections were indirect. Voters 
selected a candidate who, in turn, elected 
another, who, in turn, elected still another, 


up the electoral scale. 
**SUGGESTION: Compare to the elections in Ancient 
Greece. See Unit 1, pages 12-13. 


How are elections in the United 
States different from those in the Soviet 
Union? Why did the Bolsheviks have more 
support from the urban workers than the 
peasants? 


**** SUGGESTION: Try to find out how rural and urban representation compares in the legislature 
of your state. Note that in early districting in many states (especially in the Midwest), rural 
representation was often much stronger than urban. Discuss new 
districting in your area. What is the ‘‘one man one vote’’ doctrine 


and how does it affect your legislature. 


kK * 


NOTE: Some Soviets were formed as early as 1905. 


The Soviet As you have learned, soviet 
is the Russian word for “council.” The 
name Soviet Union originally meant a 


““mnion of councils.” Local soviets of dis- 


satisfied workers existed before the Revo- 
lution, in czarist times. After the Revolu- 
tion, the soviet became the place where 
civic ideas were discussed and political 
action was planned. 

There were soviets formed by sol- 
diers, by workers, and by peasant farmers. 
Each represented the views of the occu- 
pational class that formed it. The lowest 
soviets in the remotest villages elected 
deputies to soviets at a higher level. These 
elected representatives to a still higher 
soviet, and so on. So the highest soviet, 
in theory, represented the will of the na- 
tion. It was found easier, however, to 
represent people from the small towns and 
the cities than to represent the people 
scattered on the farms. In the first Con- 
gress of Soviets, an urban deputy repre- 
sented 25,000 people, whereas a rural 
deputy represented 125,000 people. 

The Bolsheviks realized that if they 
got control of the soviets, their ideas 
would control the government. 


Why did a rural deputy represent 
more people than an urban deputy? Why 
did the Bolsheviks want control? 
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“SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils what large group in the dominant culture of our country might correspond to 
the Slavs. What ethnic groups make up significant percentages of our population? 


The Ethnic Groups in the Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union is represented by people of many na- 
tionalities. Each group may be classed according to common 
traits, language, and customs, and is called an “ethnic group.” 

zi Over three fourths of the people belong to a large ethnic 
group known as Slavs. They are the Russians (or Great Rus- 
sians), the Ukrainians (or Little Russians), and the Belorussians 
(or White Russians). What percent of the total population is 
represented by each group? 

The Uzbeks are a Turkish-speaking people with a Persian 
culture. The Georgians speak a South Caucasian language that 
is different from Russian, and have inherited a culture from 
the Afghans, Persians, and Turks. The Jews speak Hebrew and 
retain the culture and religion of old Palestine. 

How many nationalities make up 16 percent of the popu- 
lation? The number in each of these ethnic groups is small. 
One such group, the Aleuts, has only 400 people. The Aleuts 
belong to the same stock as the Eskimo. Where in the Soviet 
Union do you think the Aleuts live? 








SUGGESTION: Since many 
communities in our 
country have Americans 
from eastern European 
ancestry, try to find 
out if pupils can 

trace any of their 
family to some of 

the groups to the 

right. Discuss 

America as the 
‘melting pot.” 

Is it really? 


Belorussian s 


Uz béks 

15% Armenians 

5% Georgians 
[> Jews 





In Tashkent 





a city 
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The Grand Kremlin Palace is the seat of the 
Supreme Soviet. /t was built within the Kremlin 
walls as a palace for Nicholas | in the early 
nineteenth century and was used by Lenin. 


Also within the Kremlin walls is the new Palace 
of Congresses, opened in 1961. Here the Con- 
gresses of the Communist Party are held as 
well as other meetings, ballets, and operas. 


Constitution of 1924 In 1922, the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets approved the 
creation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR). The first Congress of 
Soviets of the USSR assigned to a special 
committee the job of framing a consti- 
tution for the new union. The committee 
wrote a new constitution based on the 
1918 constitution. 
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In the new constitution, the system 


of soviets and higher soviets was kept. The 
All-Union Congress of Soviets, the su- 
preme soviet, became the greatest au- 
thority in the whole nation. Its members 
numbered over 2000, and it was to meet 
once a year. It alone was to have the 
power to change the new constitution, if 
that became necessary. The constitution 


also created an All-Union Central Execu- 
tive Committee and a two-house legis- 
lature, consisting of a Council of the 
Union and a Council of Nationalities. 
The Council of the Union was similar 
to the American House of Representatives. 
It represented the nation as a whole on 
the basis of population. The Council of 
Nationalities was created to offer a voice 
to little political units so that they would 


Begin Lesson 10, Guide page 8°16. 
The Communist Party and 


: In 1936, Stalin gave the Soviet Union 
a new constitution. This constitution con- 
tinued the elected form of government, 
but it ended open balloting and indirect 
voting. It gave universal suffrage, or the 
right to vote, to everyone over eighteen. 

** Tt added a bill of human rights, giving the 

people freedom of speech and religion, 


and providing for free education and 


medical care. 


Power of the Communist Party The new 
constitution still permitted only one po- 
litical party, the Communist Party. The 
leaders of the Communist Party are 
therefore the leaders of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. When the Soviet people go to 


* CONCEPT: Stalin was the absolute authority, therefore again we see this concept of ‘‘giving’’ or 
“granting’’ of a constitution as a privilege not as a right of the people so governed. 

** REFERENCE: See Russian Political Institutions by Derek Scott (New York: 
Praeger Publications, 1961). Pages 83-89 discuss the thirteen chapters of 


not be drowned out by the larger ones. 
The difference between this council and 
the American Senate was that here, again, 
the representation was proportional. 
Today the Soviet Union consists of 
fifteen with 
twenty-five representatives each to the 


constituent — republics, 
Council of Nationalities. There are many 
other national political units which rep- 
resent smaller regions of the country. 


the Government 


the polls to vote, they do not have any 
choices. They have to vote for the com- 
munist candidates or strike out names or 
not vote at all. 

The Communist Party controls more 
than just the government of the Soviet 
Union. Through the government it con- 
trols the factories, farms, and railroads. It 
controls the schools, the newspapers, and 
all programs on radio and television. The 
leaders make plans and decisions for the 
entire nation and its economy. 


How is the Soviet system of govern- 
ment different from the United States’ 
system? Who owns the factories in the 
United States? the farms? 
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the 1936 constitution and the rights and freedoms ‘‘guaranteed’’ in Chapter 
One which in practice suffered greatly especially under Stalin. 






The Government and the Communist Party 


Look at the diagrams of the government of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Party. How does elec- 
tion differ from appointment? What are the smallest 
units of the government called? of the Communist Party? 






GOVERNMENT COMMUNIST PABTY 








appoints 









appomnts appoints appoints 





appoints 


NOTE: When Khrushchev was 
asked to resign by the Presidium 
in 1957 he refused and went to 
the central committee for a vote 
of confidence and at that time 
won. Discuss with pupils from the 
chart why the Presidium could not 
dismiss him. 





i 





Only 
about thirteen million Soviet people be- 


Membership and Organization 





a member, a person must be eighteen 
years of age. He must be recommended 
for membership by other party members. 
Then he must wait a year for approval, 
while the party checks on him to make 
sure that he is a loyal Communist. 

At the head of the Communist Party 
is the All-Union Communist Party Con- 
gress. This has about 1500 members and 
meets once every four years. Its main job 
is deciding what policies the Soviet Union 
will follow, but the Congress has little real 
power. It usually accepts the decisions 
made by a second group within the party. 

This second group is called the Cen- 
tral Committee. It meets two or three 
times a year and makes the broad deci- 
sions that determine how the nation will 
progress. The Central Committee gives 
orders for the production of goods and also 
decides foreign policies. 


Why might it be difficult for the 
All-Union Congress to make effective de- 
cisions? What kind of decisions does the 
Central Committee make? 


The Central Committee appoints 
another group to carry out its plans. This 


* SUGGESTION: Discuss the concept of ‘‘party’’ in the Soviet Union and in the United States. 
How does one become a member of the Republican or Democratic parties in the United States. 


** CONCEPT: Relate this concept of absolute power and 


authority to the concept of binding decisions on all the 
people. 


group is referred to as the Central Secre- 
tariat. The most powerful man in the** 
Communist Party is the First Secretary of 


the Secretariat. Through his decisions, he 
controls the life of all the people. 


The First Secretary is also the leader 
of the Presidium, which is a kind of exec- 
utive committee of the party. The Presid- 
ium has twelve members and six alter- 
nates. The Presidium meets between ses- 
sions of the Central Committee and makes 
certain that the basic policies of the Cen- 
tral Committee are being carried out. All 
meetings of the Presidium are secret. After 
each meeting, the First Secretary an- 
nounces the decisions made by the Pre- 
sidium. Since the members of the Presid- 
ium are also the country’s chief ministers, 
they really govern the Soviet Union. 

The First Secretary oversees the 
party groups throughout the nation. Then 
each group has its own secretary who 
directs the party work, and each local 
secretary reports to the First Secretary. 
All plans must be cleared with the central 
authority in Moscow. The First Secretary, ** 
therefore, gives the final approval of any 


plans made by party groups throughout 


the country. 


The smallest party unit is called a 
communist cell. There are about 350,000 
cells scattered throughout the country. 
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The cell is typically an organization of 
members in a factory, a shop, a collective 
farm, or an army unit. There are normally 
twenty members to a cell, but there may 
be hundreds. The function of the cell is 
to educate nonparty citizens about the 
aims of the Communist Party. The cell 
also tries to recruit and train new party 
members, and it provides leadership in 
local community activities. Each cell has 
a secretary who collects dues, keeps rec- 
ords, and makes reports. 


Why do you think the communist 
cell is an important part of the national 
party? 


The Government The Communist Party 
makes all policy decisions for the nation. 
“Such questions as the amount of money 


to be spent on the development of space- 
craft are decided by the Communist Party. 


The party, through the Central Commit- 
tee and the Secretariat, plans the produc- 
tion goals of the nation. The party’s goals 
are then carried out by the government. 

When the Soviet people vote, they 
vote for the members of the Supreme So- 
viet. The Supreme Soviet is a lawmaking 
body which is somewhat similar to the 
Congress of the United States. The Su- 
preme Soviet enacts, or makes into law, 


“SUGGESTION: Discuss how such questions are decided in our country. Who decided that we should allocate billions 
of dollars on space exploration, and who decides on developments such as the controversial SST? 


the plans and orders of the Central Com- 
mittee and the Secretariat. The Supreme 
Soviet elects its own Presidium of 
thirty-two members and a president. This 
body serves between sessions of the Su- 
preme Soviet and it has certain specific 
powers such as calling elections, issuing 
decrees, naming and recalling ministers, 
declaring war, appointing military com- 
manders, and signing treaties. 

Once the Supreme Soviet makes the 
laws, it depends on a Council of Ministers 
to see that the laws are enforced. The 
Council of Ministers is like the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. A min- 
istry is like a department in the American 
government. In the Soviet Union, there 
are ministries of education, of health, and 
other areas. The Council sees that the 
wishes of the Communist Party are finally 
carried out. The leader of the Council of 





Ministers is the Premier, or prime minis- 
ter, of the Soviet Union. His job is similar 
to that of the United States President. The 
Premier and the First Secretary of the 











Party are the most powerful men in the 
Soviet Union. They are the ones who ac- 
tually make and carry out the laws of the 
nation. The two posts are generally held 
by two different men. However, in the 
1930’s and 1940’s, Stalin, who had been 
First Secretary, was also Premier. 


** SUGGESTION: Discuss comparisons of the office of Premier and our President. The President is 
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any one party? 


also the ‘‘head’’ of the party that elects him to office and the process of his nomination to head 
the party is not a legal governmental process or a constitutional function. What safeguards do 
we have that keep the absolute power from being wielded by the head of 


+ 


* 


+ 


How does membership in the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union differ 
from membership in a political party in 


Begin Lesson 11, Guide page 8°17. 


the United States? How are United States 
parties different from the Soviet Com- 


munist Party? 


The Soviet Union’s Planned Economy 


Each of the fifteen republics that 
make up the Soviet Union has its own 
council, or soviet. The members of these 
soviets belong to the Communist Party. 
The soviets plan the production goals for 
their regions. They decide what the peo- 
ple will plant on the farms or produce in 
the factories. The local soviets send their 
plans to the First Secretary, who gives 
approval and sees that the plans are 
carried out. In this way, the First Secre- 
tary has almost unlimited power over the 


agriculture and industry of the nation. 


CONGERTEOne mantrole: Discuss. 


*K* 


be : f 
NOTE: Although this was true of many of the nations that were torn by war, Russia was even ina 
worse state due to civil war that followed between the White army loyal to the Provisional 


aAKK 


Collectivization of Agriculture At the 
end of World War J, Russian agriculture 
was in a very poor state. Soil was worn 


out throughout the country and people 


were starving in the cities and the prov- 
inces. With more land than any other 
country in the world, Russia was unable 
to feed itself. 

The government had already broken 
up the large estates of land and redistrib- 
uted them to the peasants. In 1918, it 


decided to nationalize the land. This 
meant that all land would be owned by 
the state, and only those people who were 
willing to cultivate the land themselves 
would be allowed to occupy it. Further- 
more, the government took the surplus 
food from every peasant in the form of a 
tax. There was soon widespread discontent 
among the peasants which grew even 
worse with the drought and famine. 
After revolts by the people, Lenin 
introduced his New Economic Plan. In 
this plan, the peasants were allowed to 
keep their surplus crops and even sell 
them for a profit. They were once more 
permitted to hire other peasants to work 


for them. Some small farmers, called.» 


kulaks, became so prosperous they were 
them land. The government planned to 
——Ks conditions improved, the Soviet 
Union set up collectives—groups of small 
farms that worked together. A collective 
farm, called a kolkhoz, is an association of 
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government and supported by the Allies and the Red army of the Communists. 


SUGGESTION: Discuss the irony of this situation. The Soviet Union 
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needed crops desperately, but those who were most successful in producing 
such crops automatically became idealogical enemies of the state. Discuss this polic: 


aa afoot 


“Tinian gemp eorepryee mel mL Mure y 
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This kolkhoz in Siberia, called Lenin’s Way, shows the individual plots of land. 
VISUAL: Note the fences put up by each individual to section off his own small plot of land. Discuss the feeling such 
an individual might have about his plot compared to the peasant families who share their land, 


land he works as a collective. 
livestock and equipment. Each family re- 
Sturdy Russian women do much hand labor in 


the fields of a sovkhoz as pictured here. ceives a house and a very small plot for 


a garden. An individual farmer may own 
one cow, two pigs, ten sheep or goats, and 
a limited number of chickens. All other 
buildings, equipment, and livestock belong 
to the farm as a whole. A farmer may keep * 
any profit from his small garden and his 
own animals. By Stalin’s time, ninety per- 





cent of the Russian peasants belonged to 
nearly a quarter of a million collective 
farms. These collectives took up ninety 
percent of the cultivable land and pro- 
duced seven eighths of the Soviet Union’s 
agricultural products. 


“SUGGESTION: Would this provide motivation to 
place secure fences around each plot to keep 
animals from trampling or eating the small garden 
crops? Do farmers in the United States keep the 
profit from their farms? How much is given up 

in taxes? 





Another type of collective is the 
sovkhoz, or state farm. A sovkhoz is oper- 
ated directly by the government, which 
employs paid workers. The government 
takes the commodities and sells them 
chiefly to city workers. ’ 


Who operates the majority of the 
farms in the United States? Does the 
American government ever tell the farmer 
what or how much to produce? Why? 


The Five-Year Plans During the first forty 
years after the Revolution, industry in the 
Soviet Union was concentrated on manu- 
facturing capital, or producer goods. Pro- 
ducer goods are machinery and tools used 
to produce other goods. The Soviet Union 
felt it had to build up its industries in 
order to catch up with the industrial na- 
tions of the West. It also felt it would be 
an easy target for invasion and conquest 
if it remained economically backward. 


A Soviet factory displays signs which remind workers to meet their quotas. 
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“CONCEPT: Consumer goods production competes 
with producer goods ina developing economy. 
Discuss examples. 


Only the most necessary consumer goods of the crops to be exported. Even though 
were produced during this period. Con- _ the Soviet people were still sometimes 
* sumer goods are the products people need — hungry, food was taken from them and 
and want for everyday living. This meant shipped to other lands. Stalin needed the 
that the people often had to do without money and goods to build the economy of 


new clothes or a radio for the long-run _ the Soviet Union and to hire engineers and 

good of the economy. technicians from the West to guide and 
The first economic Five-Year Plan train his workers. It was well into the*** 

was announced by the government in 1960's before enough consumer goods for 


1928. It set a number of goals which the | everyone were produced. 
country was to reach in five years. Among 


these goals were increased production of How does the Soviet Union’s planned 
machinery and electricity, more food economy differ from the economy of the 
through collective farming and farm United States? Why were consumer goods 
mechanization, and the ending of illit- scarce in the Soviet Union? 


KKK 


CONCEPT: Relative scarcity might indicate that 
““enough’’ was produced only if loosely defined, 


trial output increased 119 percent by as people’s wants usually exceed their resources. 
** 1933. The second Five-Year Plan in 1933 
aimed at expanding steel production and REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 


improving the railroads. 
With the world on the brink of World 1. How were the soviets organized? 


eracy. As a result of the plan, total indus- 


War II, later plans became more con- 2. Why did the Soviet government set up 
cerned with defense and arms. Stalin’s Five-Year Plans? 

plans set all production goals. They 3. What can the Russian voters do if they 
planned how much raw material was to dislike their leaders? 


be sent from factory to factory. They told 4. How do collective farms operate? 
the farmers on the collectives what crops 5. What rights did Stalin’s 1936 consti- 
to plant. Often the plans called for most tution give Soviet citizens? 


** SUGGESTION: Discuss. Have pupils try. to explain why these would be among the most important goals for 
a nation trying to develop into a modern industrial society. 
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A Sociologist Looks 


at the Soviet Union 


x i 
CONCEPT: Great forced change in relation to man’s 
natural resistance to change. 


The sociologist is interested in study- _ was so greatly changed by the Revolution 
ing people. How people behave in groups _ of 1917, the Soviet Union gives the sociol- 
and what are their needs and problems _ogist a chance to observe how people live 


provide important areas of investigation —_in a nation with a planned economy under 
for the sociologist. Since Russian society _ strict government control. 


Begin Lesson 12, Curee page 8-21. 


~ Daily Life in the Soviet Union 





The Revolution was to wipe out class and airplanes. Meanwhile, despite the 
differences in the Soviet Union. After the great war casualties, the population of the 
Revolution, people no longer addressed Soviet Union continued to grow. Thus, 
each other as Mr. and Mrs. They called __ there has been a shortage of housing ever 


> 


each other “Comrade.” Even a high- since the war. Apartment housing is 


ranking party member might be addressed _ greatly favored in Moscow, where there 
as Comrade, and so it is not strange to is an extreme lack of land for living space. 


hear the citizens of Moscow call out to tag WHat fog New Merkiat other large 

each other, “Good day, Comrade!”’ Why do you think apartment build- 
ings would be preferred in the center of 

Housing Like many ofthe othercountries | Moscow? Why is there still a housing 

of the world, after World War II the So- shortage in the Soviet Union? 

viet Union faced a housing shortage. 

Hardly any housing could be built during Apartments are popular throughout 

the war because materials had to be used the Soviet Union, for the older private 

for the construction of war plants, arms, houses are too small. New apartment 


**SUGGESTION: It should be explained and discussed fully that the changes in Russian society, as 
extreme as they were in many cases, were tempered and affected by the nature of man. There are 403 
often great disparities between theoretical and real societies, and people in 
one society have many more characteristics like other men than different THE SOVIET UNION - 51 
from them, despite basic differences in the design of that society. 


* 








as 


The Moscow apartment block is typical of modern housing in the Soviet Union. 


A worker in Leningrad proudly shows us her apartment kitchen. 


buildings can be put up quickly and 
cheaply since an entire apartment, or at 
least one room of it, may be prefabricated. 
Prefabricated housing is housing in which 
the parts have already been built and just 
need to be lifted and fixed in place. This 
kind of housing is an important step in 
solving housing shortage problems. 


In the Soviet Union housing is gov- 
ernment-sponsored. The state determines 


the size of the apartment a family can 
have and assigns families to apartments. 
In the case of older housing, several fami- 
lies may have to share an apartment, and 
perhaps three families will come to live 
together in one seven-room apartment. 
Such an apartment can be crowded and 
uncomfortable, but the governmert tries 


to put together families who have similar 
interests or occupations. The government 
charges very low rent for most apart- 
ments, and apartments on the outskirts of 
town have a much lower rent because the 
expense of transportation to jobs in the 
city is taken into consideration. 

A typical one-family Moscow apart- ~~ 
ment has two or three rooms. A father and 








mother, one or two children, and_often 


one or more grandparents may share the 


ce ; , 
ESET youre 

Why do you think the government is 
able to charge low rents for housing? 
What kind of housing would you expect 
the government to encourage—apartment 
houses or private homes? Why? 


*CONCEPT: What does government-sponsored mean? Do we have government-sponsored housing? 
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What about FHA? What about our Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD)? 


Does our government do more than insure loans and provide low-cost housing developments? 
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Compare Soviet sponsored housing with local or federal housing 


projects in or near your community. 








Vladimir in 988 A.D. 


The Cyrillic Alphabet 


Did you know that the letters used in English are those 
of the Roman alphabet? The letters in the Russian language 
are those of the Cyrillic alphabet. Cyril, a saint of the Slavs, 
is said to have invented this alphabet named after him. 

Study the Cyrillic alphabet and the sounds for each letter 
shown in an English word. Then see if you can pronounce the 





SEENON! Sed 


NOTE: The need for an alphabet with which to teach reading and writing of the spoken language was based 
primarily on the need to read the Holy Scriptures after Russia became an Orthodox Christian nation under 


Russian words which follow. 



















Pea! ee 





















Aa father Ker keen ® ch fin 

B 6 bad JI x long X x (Germanch)ach 
BB vim Mm more IU u cats 

Der good Hu no Oy chin 

Lah oa dog Oo not UI wt show 

Ee yes Il a poor UI mw sfish chowder 
2K 2x ~~ measure Prp roll O39 met 

S23 zero Cec so FO 1 you 

Wu u_ been Len tune A a yard 




















— bin 








Jia Yes 

Her No 

Cnacu6o0 Thanks 
Ampec Address 
Homep Number 


might this be? 


AmepukaHckuH American 
Pecropau Restaurant 
Tenedbouy Telephone 
Boga Water 

Cputep Sweater 


NOTE: A Russian pupil may begin his study of English in the first grade and continue it for six years, Or he 
may take two languages, one for three years and the other for three years. Do you think he would have problems 
learning our alphabet? Many Russians speak English. Americans cannot do so well in the Soviet Union! Why 











VISUAL: The campus of this great university is much *SUGGESTION: Discuss with pupils what people in 
like a park in which students study in good weather. the United States like to eat for breakfast. Compare 
Science and technology are especially emphasized. with this typical Russian breakfast. 


Family Life A Russian family often eats * 
a big breakfast. The family may eat black 


bread, butter, cheese, eggs, and meat. 
There may even be a thick soup, as well 
as cucumbers and radishes. Tea is the 





drink that usually goes with breakfast. 
After breakfast, if the children are 
very young, they may go to a free nursery 
so that their mother can go to work. 
The older children will go to school, 
which is free from the first grade through 
the university. In grade school, the stu- 
dents may or may not wear uniforms. 
They go to school for six days a week and 
nine to ten months a year. The grade stu- 
dents must study a foreign language for 
three to six years, and English and German 
are the first choices of most students. Sci- 
ence and mathematics are important sub- 
jects in elementary school. The best stu- 
dents compete for entrance into a univer- 


sity. Often, only one out of fifteen students 
will be accepted. 


Both parents usually work in the So- 


xk 


viet Union. The man may be an unskilled 
worker in a factory and he may earn about 


$85 a month. As a foreman, he may re- 
*“SUGGESTION: Find out and discuss entrance 


requirements at your state university. 


Moscow University, top left, is Russia’s tallest 
skyscraper built in “Stalin Gingerbread” style. 
In the school, below, notice the abacus, which 
is widely used for computation, even in stores. 





VISUAL: Note double desks with boy and girl at each. Compare the length of the school year 
406 and number of actual days per year with our school year. 
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“SUGGESTION: Compare to the United States where far less than one fourth of the doctors are women. Discuss in view 


of recent charges by women’s groups that our system of recruitment and acceptance into medical schools discriminates 


against women. Compare secrétaries’ and doctors’ salaries in the United States. 


ceive $100-$250 a month or more. If he 
is a professional man, he may earn 
$400-$800 monthly. A wife can work at 
almost any job her husband can. It is quite 
common in Moscow to see women who 
are street cleaners, construction workers, 
and even longshoremen. A housewife may 
often work nine hours a day in a restaurant 
and earn $50 a month. She may be a sec- 
retary for the government and earn $80. 
If she has had a university education, she 
may enter any profession. About_three 
fourths of the Soviet Union’s doctors are 


women. The salary for doctors tends to be 


low, about $80 per month for a beginner, 


and the hours are long and hard. 


The salaries appear to be low, but 





since rents and the income tax are also 
low, much of a person’s salary is available 
for food and clothing. 


Why do you think some Soviet citi- 
zens earn more money than others? How 
is school in the Soviet Union different 
from school in the United States? Why are 
science and math important subjects? 


Shopping Serious shopping is usually 
done on the day off from work. It is still 
expensive to buy such scarce food prod- 
ucts as meat. A shopper may have to wait 


** SUGGESTION: Compare the amount of the weekly income that the average family spends for food 
in the United States with the Soviet family’s two thirds. Have pupils discuss with their parents 


their family’s approximate percentage. 


Bits SUGGESTION: Compare to some of our sales and luxury taxes that 


are used similarly. 


some time in a long line because there is 


just not enough for everyone. Food is quite * 


expensive and more than two thirds of a 
A weekly shopping list might include two 
pounds of meat, much bread, some mar- 
garine, potatoes, a few fresh vegetables 
(when available), milk, tea, and sugar. 


Why do you think food is expensive? 


Why are such products as meat scarce? 


Clothing is also expensive in the So- 
viet Union. A man’s good suit may cost 
$200 and a good dress for a woman, $50. 
Even making clothes at home is very 
costly. Shoes and stockings are very ex- 
pensive, too. A worker’s family may have 
an old, small-screen television set, but 
most families do not own an automobile. 


Without knowing it, a Russian_con- 
sumer may pay quite a few times the cost 
of what it took the government to produce 
something. This extra money is not 
intended as profit for the government, but 
it is used by the state to create new indus- 
try or a new civic project. 


It is an old joke that there are no 
traffic jams in the Soviet Union. What does 
this mean? Why do you think clothes are 
expensive? 
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The GUM state-owned department store faces 
the length of Red Square. Compare its elegant 
interior with the open street market in Moscow. 


VISUAL: Russian shoppers often do very much more looking 
or window shopping than actual purchasing. If you had to 
pay over two months’ salary for a new suit would you buy 


one very often? 











VISUAL: Compare the attraction the Washington Monument and 
Lincoln’s tomb have for Americans. Note Russian ballet groups 
often tour the United States. Ask if any pupil has ever seen 

a ballet. 


Often Russians visit Lenin’s tomb. They also en- 
joy the circus and the Bolshoi Ballet, traveling 
in Moscow by a beautiful, clean subway system. 


VISUAL: Have pupils who have been in subways in the 
United States comment on how they compare with this 
subway station. If any pupils have traveled on the 
Montreal subways, ask them to describe them. 





* 


* ‘ E : ne aa 
NOTE: Again pupils may have some questions as to why consumer goods are to be ‘‘admired’’ rather than 
purchased. Explain that in a controlled economy such as in the Soviet Union, much is still not available to 


+ 


+ 


the consumer. 


Most 
working people and students have only 


Relaxation in the Soviet Union 


one day off a week, usually Sunday. In a 
large city there are many things to see and 
do. There are forty-three museums in 
Moscow, nine exhibitions, thirty theaters, 
and thirteen large parks and gardens. The 
largest park is the Gorky Central Park of 
Culture and Rest. 

A family may decide to take the 
subway to the Soviet Union’s permanent 
Exhibition of Economic Achievements. 
Here they may admire the latest technical 
advances and some of the consumer goods 
they may be able to acquire in the future. 
They will also see displays about the So- 
viet space program, which began before 
1957 when the Soviet Union put space- 
craft Sputnik I into orbit. 

Russian people are very interested in 
active sports. Vigorous calisthenics, or ex- 
ercises, are part of the everyday school 
and university program. Russian athletes 
enjoy relay racing, track, pole vaulting, 
shot-putting, swimming, skiing, and ice 
skating. Every city has many athletic 
clubs. The most admired spectator sports 


are soccer and volleyball. 


How do leisure-time activities in the 
Soviet Union compare with those in the 
United States? 


The Ballet The Soviet Union has always 
been a leader in the fine arts. Russian 
literature and music in the past were 
world famous. 

Evening entertainment in Moscow 
may well feature some form of the fine 
arts. There are always concerts, but the 
peak of Soviet artistic activity is the ballet. 
The Soviet Union has produced some of 
the world’s great dancers. The state- 
sponsored Bolshoi (Great) Ballet is practi- 


begin learning to dance at the age of nine 


or ten. Every year, thirty youngsters, 
chosen from 1500 applicants, enter the 
Bolshoi’s school for nine years of intensive 
training. These dancers are supported by 
the Ministry of Culture, and eventually 
they perform and travel with the Bolshoi 
Ballet Company. 


Holidays Most important holidays in the 
Soviet Union are celebrated in the home 
with big dinner parties. 

One of the biggest holidays is No- 
vember 7, corresponding to October 25 in 
the old Russian calendar. It commemo- 
rates the Bolshevik Revolution. A large 
dinner is served in most homes. There may 


be cold ham, sardines, buttered_bread, 


cheese, potato and cucumber salad, and 
radishes. These are followed by goulash, 


**SUGGESTION: Compare United States — Baseball, football and basketball are the big three. 
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SUGGESTION: See page 409. Discuss the Nutcracker Suite which many pupils will 
have seen on television, usually near Christmas time. If possible play 
some of the music for the class. Suggest that interested pupils research 


the life of Tchaikovsky. 





On May Day, Red Square is a riot of color, music, marching feet, and moving 
vehicles of all kinds. Do you recognize Marx and Lenin on the red banners? 


smoked fish, and boiled beef and vegeta- 
bles, accompanied with slices of black 
bread. Before the meal, people eat the 
famous Russian caviar. They drink vodka 
and wine and make many toasts and tell 
jokes. Following dinner, they may sing 
Russian folk songs. 

May Day, celebrated on May 1, is the 
time for the most exciting holiday. Tens 
of thousands of people march through Red 
Square in Moscow. There are so many 
people that the huge square overflows. 
Only officials and their guests may be 


present in the audience. Many workers 





and their families may have to stay at 
home and watch the festivities on televi- 
sion. The buildings around the square are 
draped with red banners bearing govern- 
ment slogans. Through the square there is 
a long parade of military men, missiles, 
and spacecraft. On this day, too, there is 
feasting and singing far into the night. 


What holiday in the United States 
might be compared to November 7? On 
what holidays are parades held? 

How is May Day celebrated in the 
United States? 
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VISUAL: Ask pupils where they might rather live in the Soviet Union. Might there be more sense of personal — 
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Siberia used to be the bleak place 
where anyone who disagreed with the czar 
was sent to spend a life of discomfort and 
backbreaking labor. There is still much 
work to be done in Siberia, but it has 
become a more interesting place to live. 
During World War II, many industries 
were moved to Siberia, because the man- 
ufacturing of war materials could not be 
interrupted there by the invading Ger- 
mans. Thus, Siberia gradually became a 
new frontier for the Soviet Union. It was 
recognized as the site of great natural 
wealth—powerful rivers, immense woods, 





** CONCEPT: To get at the concept of 
“ue vastness use comparable maps 
and plot east-west and north- 
south distances. 


abundant minerals—and it came to be the 
new home of a great wave of workers. 

The territory of Siberia is immense. * 
In fact, the whole of the United States 
could be placed into it with space left 





over. The generally cold climate is very 
trying until people get used to it. Even 
the very short summer is cool. Some peo- 
ple who have moved there say that when 
you become accustomed to the climate, 
you will enjoy the rugged way of living. 
The government is encouraging people to 
live in Siberia and developing its natural 
resources. Wages are higher and work op- 


*SUGGESTION: Discuss the eastward movement of the Soviet Union into their frontier and 
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compare it with the westward movement in the United States into our frontier area. Compare 


potentials, motivation for such movement, hardships and disadvantages as well as rewards 
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and advantages. 


* 





‘ ee ae seat ae, 
j tek ee rer . 


The little village of wooden houses at the left is located on the Angara River as is 
Bratsk. How does housing in Bratsk, above, differ? Why? Which town is older? 


portunities are greater there, People have 
found that in Siberia they also have more 
space in which to live. 


A Boomtown Bratsk is a recently built 
town not far from Lake Baykal, the 
world’s deepest freshwater lake, in central 
Siberia. Lake Baykal holds more water 
* than all the American Great Lakes com- 
bined. The population of Bratsk is roughly 
sixty times what it was about fifteen years 
ago. The chief attraction of Bratsk has 
been one of the world’s largest hydro- 
electric stations on the Angara River. This 





plant was completed in 1961, and it gen- 
erates 4¥, million kilowatts of electricity 
a year, which is twice the power of the 
American Grand Coulee Dam. A whole 
new industrial area is growing up around 
the dam. The good wages and new oppor- » 
tunities attract many settlers to Bratsk. 


The average age of adults in Bratsk 
is thirty or less. Why do you think this is 
so? Why do you think the population of 
Bratsk has grown so much in the past 
fifteen years? Why do you think the Rus- 
sians considered Siberia a new frontier? 


i: 413 


age 905 of This unit for 
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“SUGGESTION: Compare with the difficulties people faced in building St. Petersburg. See page 365 of this unit. 
What basic differences were there in the methods used to get people to work building these two cities? 


* 


Building is difficult in Bratsk because 


the ground is frozen six months of the 
year. At first, when the dam was being 


built, people lived in tents. The Siberian 
mosquitoes annoyed the new settlers until 


the dam was built. The dam eventually 
formed an artificial lake covering the 
swamps in which the insects bred. New 
apartments and stores soon began to de- 
velop. Other factories and plants sprang 
up so that the people of Bratsk could make 
some of their goods locally and not have 
to import them from European Russia. 
An aluminum factory and a wood-proc- 
essing plant added job opportunities. 


Living in Bratsk is said to be healthy 


and cheap. An apartment costs about 5 
percent of a worker's salary, and he may** 


earn as much as 50 percent more in salary 





than elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 

Hunting, fishing and trapping are 
good. Fish is a very popular food which 
is usually salted to preserve it for use in 
the winter. There is always a community 
garden, where a family may grow pota- 
toes, cabbages, and cucumbers. 


Why would salaries be higher in Si- 
beria than in the western Soviet Union? 
Why would rents be lower? 


**NOTE: With higher salaries and lower costs, people tend to save money so that they can return to European 


Russia. Mention this as another reason for a lower average age in population. 


The dam which made Bratsk a boomtown 





*CONCEPT: National curriculum. How is this different 
from our schools? How is it similar? 


Work, Education, and Recreation The 
children in Siberia go to local schools and 
study the same subjects that are taught in 
other parts of the Soviet Union. There are 
nursery schools for the children of working 
mothers. There are few automobiles, but 
there is good bus service. Many of the 
women make some of the clothes for their 
families. Lumbering is a common occupa- 
tion for men and women in the area. 


as Winter sports are very popular, es- = se 
pecially since there is little other enter- . ae et BE 
Bratsk Pioneers launch a mini-rocket. 


tainment. Most children between the ages VISUAL: Have pupils find information on the Pioneers and 
of nine and fourteen belong to the Pio- compare to our scouting, campfire, and YMCA or YMHA 


programs for youth. 





neers, a group similar to scouting groups 

in the United States. Even the most re- REVIEWING THE CHAPTER 

mote community has its Pioneer Palace, 

where youths learn singing, dancing, and 1. What are some of the reasons the city 


other activities. In summer, there is a Pio- of Moscow has a housing shortage? 

neer Camp in the forest nearby. 2. Why are consumer goods scarce in the 
Between the ages of fifteen and Soviet Union? 

twenty-six, young people may join a 3. How might a Soviet citizen spend his 

Komsomol. This organization is a kind of days off? 

club which is more political in purpose. 4. What are some disadvantages and ad- 

Here the young people learn more about vantages of living in Siberia? 

communist aims and principles. Both the 5. Why does the government consider 

Komsomol and the Pioneer groups are Siberia an important part of the Soviet 

popular throughout the country. Union? 


**SUGGESTION: What parts of the United States would compare with this area in popularity of winter sports. Have 
pupils find out how Soviet and American athletes compete in Winter Olympics and other such international athletic 
competitions. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE UNIT 


1. What evidence would you give to 3. 
support the old saying, “Russia is not 
a country, but a world”? 

2. Russia fought many wars throughout 
its history to win territory bordering 
several seas. Why is access to the sea 
so important to the Soviet Union? 4. 
Why is an “all-year” port so vital to 
the economy of the Soviet North? 
Why would the Suez Canal be a val- 
uable waterway for shipping? 


Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have written constitutions. 
From what you have read, tell how 
these documents differ. Why is a 
written constitution important for 
any nation? 

Although the Soviet Union is highly 
industrialized, many consumer prod- 
ucts are scarce and expensive. Why? 
Are products sometimes scarce in the 
United States? Why? 


“SUGGESTION: For another approach have pupils report on a topic or theme such as education, recreation, cultural 


arts, women in Soviet society, agricultural 


problems, the place of the military in today’s ACTIVITIES 


society and other topics cutting across republic 


baundar ies: 1. You have just read that the Soviet Union had fifteen re- 


2. 


**“SUGGESTION: Also 
have pupils listen to 
network radio and 
television news casts 
to see how the Soviet 
Union is presented. 


3. 
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publics. Choose one republic, research, and prepare a i 


report on it, including the following information: location, 
geographical features (size, climate, resources), industries, 
and the background and customs of its people. Illustrate 


your report with drawings, maps, and charts. When com- 


pleted, your report and those of your classmates can be 
assembled into one book entitled “The Republics of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Relations between the United States and the Soviet Union 
have ranged from bad to good. Check your local newspa-** 
per for stories about meetings and negotiations between 
the two countries. Clip, display, and report on the mean- 
ing of the articles you find. 


Prepare a series of brief biographies treating the lives of *"” 


great leaders in Soviet history. Include such names as Peter 
the Great, Lenin, and Stalin. 


*** SUGGESTION: Also Catherine the Great, Ilvan the Great, and more recent 


figures like Khrushchev and Kosygin. 
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NAMES AND PLACES 
Unit 1 


Acropolis \ a-'krip-a-las 
Aeschylus \ 'es-ka-las \ 

Agora \ 'ag-a-ra\ 

Anaximander \ 9-'nak-sa-,man-der \ 
Anthesterion \ ,an-tha-'ster-é-,an \ 
Areopagus \ ar-€-'ap-o-gas \ 

Ares, Hill of \ 'aar-,éz \ 
Aristophanes \ ,ar-a-'staf-9-,néz \ 
Aristotle \'ar-a-,stat-al \ 
Bouleuterion \ , bii-,lii-'tir-é-,an\ 
Callicrates \ ko-'lik-ra-,téz \ 
Cleisthenes \ klé-'is-tho-,néz\ 
Cleomenes \ klé-'am-a-,néz \ 
Cyrus \ 'si-ras \ 

Daedalus \ 'ded-al-as \ 

Darius \ do-'ri-as \ 

Democritus \ di-'mak-rat-as\ 
Dorian \ 'dér-é-an\ 

drachmas \ 'drak-maz \ 

Draco \'dra-,k6 \ 


Empedocles \ em-'ped-a-,kléz \ 
ephebos \ i-'fé-,b6s \ 
Erechtheum \ é-'rek-thé-am\ 
Euripides \ yu-'rip-a-,déz\ 
gnomon \ 'n6-,man \ 
grammatistes \ ,gram-a-tés-'tas \ 
gymnasia \ gim-'na-sé-a \ 
gymnos \ gim-'nos \ 

Hellas \ 'hel-as\ 

Herodotus \ hi-'rad-a-tas \ 
Hippocrates \ hip-'ak-ra-,téz\ 
hoplites \ 'hap-,lits \ 

Ictinus \ ik-'ti-nas \ 

Iliad \"il-é-ad \ 

labyrinth \ 'lab-a-,rinth\ 
Leucippus \ lii-'sip-as \ 
Lyceum \ li-'sé-am \ 

metics \'med-iks\ 

Metoikion \ me-'t6i-ké-,4n\ 
mina \'mi-no\ 
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Minotaur \'min-o-,tor \ 
Mycenaeans \ mi-'sé-né-anz \ 
obols \ 'ab-alz \ 

Odyssey \‘ad-a-sé \ 

Outer Ceramicus \ so-'ram-a-kas \ 
paidogogos \ ,pid-a-go-'giis \ 
Painted Stoa \'std-a\ 

palaestra \ pa-'les-tra\ 
Panathenaic \ ,pa-,na-tho-'na-ik \ 
papyrus \ poa-'pi-ras \ 

Parthenon \'par-tho-,nan\ 
Peloponnesian \ ,pal-a-pa-'né-zhon\ 
Pericles \ 'per-a-,kléz \ 

Phidias \ 'fid-é-as \ 

Pindar \'pin-dar \ 

Pisistratus \ pi-'sis-trat-as \ 

Pnyx \“niks, pa-'niks \ 

Polis \ 'pal-as \ 

Polygnotus \ ,pal-ig-'ndt-as \ 
Poseidon \ poa-'sid-an\ 
Propylaea \ ,prap-a-'lé-a \ 
Pythagoras \ pa-'thag-9-ras\ 
Schliemann, Heinrich \ 'shlé-,man, ‘hin-rik\ 
Scythian Archers \'sith-€-an\ 
Socrates \ 'sak-ra-téz\ 

Solon \'sd-lon\ 

Sophists \'saf-asts\ 

Sophocles \'saf-a-,kléz \ 
symposium \ sim-'p6-zé-am\ 
Thales \'tha-,léz\ 

Thermopylae \ ,thor-'map-a-,lé\ 
Tholos \'tho-,]és \ 

Thucydides \ thii-'sid-a-,déz \ 
Tyrannos \ ta-'ran-,6s \ 

Xerxes \ 'zark-,séz \ 

Zeus \ 'ztis \ 

Unit 2 

chik \'chék \ 

Chin \'chén \ 

Chou \'j6o \ 

chung \'jung \ 

Confucius \ ken-'fyii-shas \ 


Gobi Desert \'g6-,bé \ 

Han \'han\ 

Himalayas \ ,him-o-'la-az \ 
hsin \'shin \ 

Huang Ho River \'hwing-'hé \ 
jen \'zhon, 'ron\ 

kaoliang \ ,kau-lé-'ang\ 
Kung Fu-Tzu \ 'king-'fii-'dzii \ 
Li\'lée\ 

Liu Pang \ lé-'ii-'pang \ 

loess \ 'les\ 

Lo-yang \ 'l6-'yang \ 
Mencius \'men-ché-as \ 

Pei Mang \'ba-'mang \ 
Peking \ 'pé-'king \ 

Shang \'shang \ 

Shih Huang \'shiar-'hwang \ 
Ts'ao Chih \'dzat-'ché \ 
Tsekung \'dza-'king\ 
Turkestan \ ,tor-ka-'stan\ 
Wang Lung \'wang-'ling \ 
Yangtze River \ 'yang-'sé \ 


Unit 3 

Anjou \'an-,jii \ 

Aquinas, Thomas \ a-'kwi-nes\ 

Aquitaine \ ,ak-wa-'tan\ 

Bodo \ ,ba-'do\ 

Burgundy \'ber-gan-dé \ 

Carolingian \ ,kar-o-'lin-jé-an \ 

Capet, Hugh \'ka-pot, 'hyii\ 

Champagne \ sham-'pan\ 

Charlemagne \ 'shar-lo-,-man\ 

Clovis \'kl6-vas\ 

crux \'kraks, 'kriks\ 

Ermentrude \ ,er-mang-'triid \ 

Foulques \ 'fiilk \ 

Gerbert \ jer-'ber \ 

Hildegard \'hil-do-,gard \ 

fle de la Cité \ 'él-do-la-sé-'ta \ 

Loire River \ 'lwar \ 

Lutetia Parisiorum \ lii-'té-shé-a- 
po-,riz-€-'dr-om \ 
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Merovingians \ ,mer-a-'vin-jé-anz \ 
Narbonne \ nar-'ban\ 

Neuilly \ 'nt-'yé \ 

Orleans \ ,or-la-"ang \ 

Pax Romana \ 'piiks-r6-'man-a \ 
Pepin \ 'pep-on \ 

Provence \ ,pra-'vans \ 

Verdun\ ,vor-'don\ 

Wido \ 'wé-dé \ 


Unit 4 
Allah \ 'al-a\ 


Aryans \ ‘ar-é-anz \ 

Bhagavad-Gita \ 'bag-o-vad-'gé-ta\ 

Brahma \ 'bram-a\ 

Brahmaputra\ ,bram-o-'pii-tra\ 

Buddha\ 'biid-a \ 

bustees \ 'ba-,stéz \ 

Deccan Plateau \ 'dek-an\ 

dharma \ 'dor-ma\ 

Gandhi \ 'gan-dé \ , Indira \ in-'dir-a\ 
mahatma \ mo-"hat-moa \ , Mohandas \ 

mo-'han-das \ , Sanjay \'san-ja\ 

Ganges River \ 'gan-,jéz\ 

Ghats \ 'gots\ 

Harijans \ ‘har-a-,janz\ 

Hindu \ ‘hin-,dii \ 

Hindustan, Plain of \ ,hin-,dii-'stan \ 

Islam \ is-"lim \ 

Jai Hind \ ‘ji-"hind \ 

Kshatriya \ ko-'sha-tré-ya \ 

Madras \ mo-'dras \ 

maharaja \ ,ma-ho-'raj-o\ 

Nehru, Jawaharlal \ 'ner-,ii, ja-'wa-hor-,]al \ 

Nepal \ no-'pol \ 

New Delhi \ 'del-é \ 

Siddhartha \ si-'dar-ta\ 

Singh \'sing\ , Khuda\ 'ku-da \ , 
Omar \'6-,mar \ 

Sudra \ 'sii-dra\ 

Sumer \ 'sti-mor \ 

Surat \ 'stir-at, so-'rat \ 
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Vaisya \ 'vish-ya \ 
yoga \ 'y6-ga \ 
yogi \'yo-ge \ 


Unit 5 


Amenhotep \ ,am-an-'h6-,tep \ 
Amon \ 'am-an \ 

Aqaba, Gulf of \ 'a-ka-,ba\ 
Assyria \ 9-'sir-€-3 \ 

Aswan Dam \ a-'swan \ 

Basel \ 'baz-al \ 

beys \'baz\ 

burnooses \ bar-'niis-az\ 
caftans \ kaf-'tanz \ 

Cairo \ 'ki-r6 \ 

Canaan \ 'ka-nan \ 

cartouche \ kar-'tiish\ 
Chompollion, Jean Francois 

\ ,shang-pol-'yong, 'jang-frang-'swa \ 
Cheops \ 'ké-aps \ 

cuneiform \ kyii-'né-a-,form \ 
Diaspora \ di-'as-pa-ra\ 
Essenes \ is-'énz\ 

Euphrates \ yu-'frat-,éz \ 
Farouk, King \ fo-'riik\ 

Fuad, King \ fu-'ad \ 
Herodotus \ hi-'rad-a-tas \ 
Herzl, Theodor \ 'hort-sal \ 
hieroglyphics \ ,hi-a-ra-'glif-iks\ 
Hyksos \ "hik-,sds\ 

Ikhnaton \ ik-'nat-an\ 

Israeli \ iz-'ra-lé \ 
Jehovah \ ji-'h6-va\ 
Josephus, Flavius \ j6-'sé-fas, 'flav-é-as\ 
Judah \ 'jiid-a \ 

Judea \ 'ja-'dé-a\ 

junta \ 'jant-a\ 
ka \ 'ka\ 
khedive \ ka-'dév\ 

kibbutz \ kib-'tts \ 

Kuwait \ ka-'wat \ 

Levant \ la-'vant\ 


Manetho \ 'man-a-thé \ 
Mesopotamia\ ,mes-a-po- 'ta-mé-a\ 
Muslim \ 'moz-loam\ 

Nasser, Gamal Abdul \ 'nas-oar, 
ga-'mal-"ab-dal \ 
Nebuchadnezzar \ yneb-a-kad-'nez-ar \ 
Negev \ 'neg-,ev \ 

nomes \ 'ndmz \ 

pashas \ 'pash-az \ 

pharaoh \ 'fear-6 \ 

Pharisees \ 'far-a-,séz \ 
Phoenicia \ fi-'nish-é-9\ 
Ptolemy \ 'tal-a-mé \ 
Sadduces \ 'saj-a-,séz\ 
Samaria \ sa-'mer-é-a \ 

Sargon \ 'sar-,gan\ 

Seljuk \ 'sel-,jiik\ 

Sirius \ 'sir-€-as \ 

stela \ 'sté-la\ 

Suez Canal \ sii-'ez\ 
tarbooshes \ tar-'biish-az \ 

Tel Aviv \ ,tel-a-'vév \ 
Thutmose \ thiit-'m6-sa\ 
Tigris \ 'ti-gras\ 

Tiran \ té-'ran \ 

Umnia \ ‘iim-né-4\ 
Vespasian\ ve-'spa-zhé-on\ 
wadi \'wad-é \ 

Yahweh \ 'ya-,wa \ 

Yemen \ 'yem-oen \ 
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Azikiwe, Nnamdi \ 4-'zik-wé, o-nam-dé \ 

Bawo \ 'bat-u\ 

Benin \ bo-'nén\ 

Benue River \ ben-'ti\ 

Biafra \ bi-'af-ra\ 

Bonny \ boa-'né\ 

Bornu \ 'bor-nii\ 

cowrie \ 'katir-é \ 

Crowther, Samuel Ajayi \ 'krat-thor, 
‘sam-yo-wal-a-'ji-yé \ 


Daura \ 'datr-a \ 

Edo \ 'a-do\ 

foo-foo\ 'fii-'fii\ 

Fulani \ fii-'la-né \ 

Gowon, General \ gat-'wan\ 
Harmattan \ ,har-ma-'tan\ 
Hausa \ 'hau-za\ 

Ibadan\ é-"bad-an\ 

Ibo \ 'é-bo\ 

Ife \ 'é-fa \ 

Tjaw \ 'e-jO\ 

Ironsi, General \ é-'ran-zé \ 
Kainji Dam \ 'kin-jé \ 

Kanem \ ka-'nem\ 

Kano \ 'kan-6 \ 

Lagos \ 'la-gos \ 

manillas\ mo-'nil-as \ 

Niger River \ 'ni-jer \ 

Nok\ 'nok\ 

Oba \'6-ba \ 

Olorun \ 6-'lor-an\ 

Sierra Leone \ sé-,er-9-lé-'6n \ 
Soyinka, Wole\ sh6-'yenk-a, 'wa-la\ 
Speke, John \ 'spék \ 

Usman dan Fodio \ 'iis-,man-dian-'f6-dé-6 \ 
Yoruba \ 'yii-'rii-'ba \ 


Unit 7 

Brasilia \ bra-'zél-ya\ 

Cabral, Pedro Alveres \ ko-'bral, 
‘pa-dro-'al-va-resh \ 

Caminha, Pedro Vaz de \ ko-'mé-nya, 
‘padro-'vazh-da \ 

capitanias \ ,ka-po-ta-'né-,as\ 

favela \ fa-'vel-a \ 

fazenda\ fa-'zen-da\ 

fazendieros \ ,faz-on-'da-'ros\ 

Ferreira \ fe-'reor-a \ 

favelado \ ,fa-ve-'la-do\ 

Guiana \ gé-'an-a \ 

Jesuit \ 'jezh-a-wat \ 

Jesus, Carolina Maria de\ ja-'ziis, 
kar-9-'lé-na-ma-'ré-a-da \ 
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Joao, Dom\ zhii-'ating, 'dam\ 
Kaingang \ 'kin-gang\ 

Minas Gerais \ ,mé-noa-zho-'ris\ 
Prado, Caio \ 'pra-d6, 'ki-6 \ 

Rio de Janeiro \'ré-6-,da-zho-'near-6\ 
Sao Paulo \ satm-'pat-lii\ 

Serra \ 'ser-4 \ 

Vargas, Getulio \ 'var-gas, je-'tii-lé-6 \ 


Unit 8 


Aleuts \ 9-'liits \ 

Angara River \ an-'gar-a\ 

Baykal, Lake \ bi-'kol \ 

Belorussians \ ,bel-6-'rash-anz \ 

Bolsheviks \'bdl-sha-,viks \ 

Bolshoi Ballet \'b6l-,shoi-ba-'la \ 

Bratsk \'bratsk \ 

Brezhnev, Leonid \'brezh-nef, le-a-'nét \ 

Cyrillic \ so-'ril-ik \ 

Duma \'dii-moa\ 

Engels, Friedrich \'eng-alz, 'fréd-rik \ 

Fedor \ 'fe-dor\ 

Genghis Khan \ ,jeng-ga-'skan, 
geng-go-'skan\ 

Godunov, Boris \'g6d-an-,6f, 'bor-as\ 

Gogol, Nikolai \'go-gal, nik-a-'li \ 

Gorky, Maxim \'gor-ké, mak-'sém\ 

Khrushchev, Nikita \ krish-'chof, no-'két-a\ 

Kiev \'ké-,ef \ 

kolkhoz \ kal-'koz \ 


Komsomol \'kém-so-,mol \ 
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Kosygin, Aleksei \ k6-'sé-gan, a-lek-'sa \ 

kulaks \ kii-'laks \ 

Lenin \ ‘len-on, 'lan-,én\ 

Mensheviks \'men-cho-,viks \ 

mir \'mior \ 

Moscow \'mas-,kau, 'mas-,k6 \ 

Murmansk \ 'mur-'mansk \ 

Novosibirsk \ ,n6-v6-sa-"birsk \ 

Novgorod \ 'nav-ga-,rad \ 

Ob River \ ‘ab, 'Ob\ 

Oleg \'o-,leg\ 

Petrograd \ 'pe-tra-,grad \ 

Romanoy, Michael \ r6-'man-of, 'ro-ma-,naf \ 

Scythians \'sith-€-onz \ 

Rurik \'rur-ik \ 

sovkhoz \ saf-"koz \ 

Sputnik \'sput-nik\ 

Stalin, Josef \'stal-an, 'stal-,én\ 

Stalingrad \'stal-an-,grad \ 

Tashkent \ tash-'kent \ 

Tatar \'tat-or\ 

Trotsky, Leon \ 'trat-ské \ 

Ulyanov, Vladimir Ilyich \ ii-'lya-,nof, 
'vlad-a-,mior-il-'yéch \ 

Ural Mts. \ 'yur-al \ 

Uzbek \uz-,bek\ 

Vladimir \'vlad-a-,miar\ 

Vladivostok \ ,vlad-a-va-'stak \ 

Volga River \'val-ga, 'vél-ga\ 

Volgograd \'val-go-,grad \ 

Yenisey River \ ,yen-a-'sa \ 


GLOSSARY 


abdicate. To give up a position of authority. 

alliance. An agreement of nations to join to- 
gether, or ally, themselves with one another. 

altitude. A location’s height above sea level. 

anthropology. The study of man in relation to 
race, environment, social relations, and cul- 
ture. 

architecture. The art or science of designing 
and constructing buildings. 

artifacts. Products of human workmanship 
such as weapons, jewelry, and pottery. 

barbarian. Uncivilized wanderers. 

British Commonwealth. A political community 
which includes the United Kingdom, its 
dependencies, and some of its former col- 
onies. 

bureaucracy. A system of carrying on the busi- 
ness of government by means of bureaus or 
offices. 

capital. Accumulated money or goods which 
can be used in the production of other 
goods. 

capitalism. An economic system in which prop- 
erty and goods are owned and distributed 
by private individuals. 

cash crops. The crops which a person or a 
country can grow that are not needed for 
local use, and thus can be sold for income. 

caste system. A division of society, especially 
in India, based on inherited privileges, oc- 
cupations, and social rank. 

charter. A document in which a ruler gives 
privileges to a company or an individual. 


civil service. All parts of a government’s oper- 
ation that do not make or judge laws. 

civil war. A war between different areas or 
political parties of the same nation. 

civilization. A state of culture measured by 
art, science, and statesmanship. 

collective. A group of small farmers who share 
the same land, livestock and equipment; 
also, the farm itself. 

colonization. The act of settling a colony. 

colony. A land area governed by another coun- 
try, called the “mother country.” 

commerce. The buying and selling of goods. 

Confucianism. The philosophy based on the 
teachings of Confucius and his followers. 

coniferous. Cone-bearing trees, e.g. pine, fir, 
larch. 

constitution. A document which defines how 
power is distributed in a government. 

consumer goods. Products people need and 
want for everyday living. 

covenant. An agreement between persons; in 
the Old Testament, an agreement between 
man and God. 

Crusades. Wars fought by Europeans in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
to win back the Holy Land from the Mos- 
lems. 

cultivation. In agriculture, the preparing of 
land for raising crops. 

culture. The total of the shared, learned be- 
havior of a group, including their customs, 
ideas, and tools. 
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cuneiform writing. A system of writing using 
wedge-shaped impressions for characters. 

desalinization. A process by which salt water 
is distilled until it is fresh water. 

divine right of kings. The belief that a king’s 
power came directly from God. 

direct democracy. One in which the people 
attend the general meetings and vote on all 
the laws directly. 

dynasty. A succession of rulers who come from 
the same family. 

economics. The study of the production, dis- 
tribution, and use of goods and services. 

emancipation. The act of setting free, es- 
pecially slaves. 


ethics. The study of one’s moral duty and obli- 


gations. 

exports. Products a country or its people sells 
to other countries. 

federal system. A system of government in 
which power is divided between a central 
government and small regional govern- 
ments; in the United States, power is 
divided between the national government 
and the states. 

feudalism. A social and economic system in 
which men, called “vassals,” pledged serv- 
ices to a lord and received land and protec- 
tion in return. 

geography. A study of the land, water, climate, 
plant, and animal life of an area, including 
the effect of these factors upon the human 
inhabitants of the area. 

hieroglyphics. The characters in the picture 
writing of the ancient Egyptians. 

humanitarianism. A regard for the interests of 
mankind. 

imports. Products a country or its people buys 
from other countries. 

interest. The fee charged by bankers for the 
use of money they loan. 

irrigation. Bringing water to dry land by 
making ditches or laying pipes. 
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joint family. A family unit made up of more 
than one generation of adults and their 
children. 

kibbutz. A collective farm or settlement in 
Israel. 

Legalism. A Chinese philosophy which stated 
that people are naturally selfish and un- 
reliable, and thus, the ruler can control his 
subjects by punishment. 

Middle Ages. The name given to the period 
between ancient and modern times, from 
A.D. 400—A.D. 1500. 

minority. Asmaller group within a community, 
sometimes differing in thought and action 
from the larger community. 

monopoly. A control of trade by one person or 
one group. 

monotheism. The belief in only one god. 

monsoon. Seasonal winds that affect parts of 
Asia. 

myth. A tale which explains certain beliefs, 
often religious ones. 

natural resources. Useful things in the physi- 
cal environment, such as trees, ore, and 
water. 

naturalized citizen. One who becomes a citi- 
zen of a country by choice rather than by 
birth. 

nomads. People who have no fixed home but 
travel from place to place looking for food 
and water for themselves and their animals. 

nonviolent resistance. Protest by peaceful 
rather than violent means. 

oasis. A fertile area in a desert, usually includ- 
ing a spring or well. 

oracle. A person through whom a god is be- 
lieved to speak. 

parliament. A lawmaking assembly; in En- 
gland, the governing body consisting of a 
House of Lords and a House of Commons. 

Pax Romana. In Latin, “Roman peace’; a pe- 
riod of Roman rule when the empire was 
prosperous and peaceful. 


peaceful coexistence. The theory that people 
with different political and social view- 
points can exist peacefully together in the 
world. 

philosophy. The study of the nature of knowl- 
edge, the principles of right and wrong, 
and the principles of value. 

pilgrimage. A journey to a holy place. 

plain. A large area of level or rolling land. 

plateau. A high, flat land area. 

polis. In Greece, a political unit which con- 
tained a city and a few small country towns; 
similar in structure to a state. 

polytheism. The belief in many gods. 

prefabricated housing. A kind of building in 
which parts are built in a factory and need 
only be lifted into place. 

principality. An area governed by a prince. 

proletariat. The whole class of workers. 

rain forest. A tropical forest with an average 
annual rainfall of at least 100 inches. 

raw materials. Products, such as lumber and 
furs, used to make other products, such as 
tables and fur coats. 

republic. A form of government in which the 
power is given to leaders elected by the 
people. 

satellite. A body which revolves around a more 
powerful body; also, a country dominated 
by another more powerful country. 


sea level. The height, or level, of the sea’s sur- 
face at a point halfway between high tide 
and low tide. 

serfdom. A state of bondage, usually in a feu- 
dal society, in which the person, or serf, is 
bound to work the soil almost as a slave. 

socialism. Collective or government ownership 
of the production and distribution of goods. 

sociology. The study of man’s behavior in 
groups. 

subsistence farming. Farming in which all of 
the crops planted are consumed by the 
growers. 

surplus. A quantity over and above what is 
needed. 

tax. Money paid by citizens to the government 
for services given them by the government. 

tribe. A group with similar customs, a common 
language, and some kind of political unity. 

tributaries. Smaller rivers that feed into a 
larger river. 

tundra. Treeless plains north of the Arctic 
Circle, frozen most of the year, without 
trees, and with little rain. 

urban center. An area with a central city and 
heavily populated surrounding area. 

universal suffrage. The right for everyone to 
vote. 

veto. To prohibit the enactment of a piece of 
legislation. 
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Academy of Plato, 43 

Aegean Sea, 4, 7 

Aeschylus, 39-40 

Aesop, 38 

Afghans, 392 

Africa, 211, 213, 259, 264, 311, 
315; European colonization 
in, 288, 290, map, 289 

Agriculture, Brazil, 326-329; 
Egypt, 220; France, 122-128, 
chart, 126; India, 186, 188, 
191, map, 189; Israel, 220; 
Nigeria, 261, 262-264; Soviet 
Union, 399-401 

Alexander the Great, 44, 237; 
empire, map, 237 

Alexander II, czar of Russia, 
377-378 

Alexander III, czar of Russia, 
378 

Algeria, 251 

Allah, 241, 273 

Allies, 247, 385, 386 

Alphabet, Cyrillic, 405, chart, 
405; Phoenician, 229 

Amazon River, 322, 325 

Amenhotep II, 226 

Amenhotep IV, 235 

America, 163, 273, 318, 377 

Anaximander, 45 

Anaximenes, 45 

Animism, 278, 280 

Anthropology, Brazil, 334, 335; 
India, 147 

Antiquities of the Jews (Jos- 
ephus ), 239 

Aqaba, Gulf of, 253 

Arab-Israeli War, 248 

Arab League, 251 
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INDEX 


Arabian Peninsula, 212 

Arabian Sea, 181 

Arabs, 220, 222, 228, 241; con- 
quests of, 241; and Nasser, 
250-251; in Palestine, 246- 
248; as refugees, 253 

Archaeology, Greece, 32-36; 
India, 147; Middle East, 223- 
224; Nigeria, 281-284 

Architecture, Greek, 32-34 

Arctic Circle, 355, 358 

Arctic Ocean, 362 

Aristophanes, 39-40 

Aristotle, 43-44, 138 

Ark of the Covenant, 232 

Art, Greek, 32-36; Nigerian, 
281-284. 

Aryans, 147-148, 150, map, 148 

ANSEL, 2 1k, PALL, CAI, BEC). Slee! 
360, 364, 389 

Asia Minor, 4, 12 

Assyria, 235 

Aswan High Dam, 216, 250 

Athens, art and poetry of, 32- 
40; class system of, 16-24; 
economy of, 25-31; history 
of, 8-13; maps, 9, 12 

Athena, 33-36 

Australia, 213 

Axis, 385 

Azikiwe, Nnamdi, 293 


Babylonia, 223, 237 

“Babylonian Captivity” of Jews, 
237 

Baghdad 218, 258 

Baltic Sea, 370, 372 

Baykal, Lake, 363, 413 


Bengal, Bay of, 198 

Bengal, India, 200 

Benin, kingdom in 
282, 283, 284 

Benue River, 261, 264, 265, 285 

Beys, 243 

Bhagavad-Gita, quoted, 154 

Biafra, 301-302; civil war in, 
302 

Bible, 233; quoted, 236 

Black Sea, 4, 855, 360, 376 

Blossoms in the Dust, quoted, 
146 

Board of Generals, in Athens, 
11, 13 

Bolsheviks, 390-391 

Bolshoi Ballet, 410 

Bolshoi Ballet Theater, 365 

Bombay, India, 163 

Bonny, Nigeria, 285 

Bornu, kingdom in Nigeria, 283 

Brahma, 148 

Brahmans, 153, 198, 203 

Brahmaputra River, 178 

Brasilia, Brazil, 326, 338 

Bratsk, Siberia, 362, 413-414 

Brazil, classes in, 342-351; col- 
onization of, 310-318; de- 
scription, 306; exploration of, 
307-309, map, 308; geog- 
raphy of, 322-325, map, 323; 
Indians of, 334-341; life of 
the people in, 326-333, 
charts, 328, 330, 382; nine- 
teenth century in, 318-320; 
transportation in, 326; twen- 
tieth century in, 321 

Brazilwood, 308-309, 310 

Brezhnev, Leonid, 388-389 


Nigeria, 


British Commonwealth, 175, 
293 

British Empire, 212 

Buddhism, 155 

Bulgaria, 386 

Bustees, dwellings in India, 200 


Cabral, Pedro Alveres, 307-309, 
310, map, 308 

Caesar, Julius, 102, 237 

Cairo, Egypt, 218, 220, 251 

Calcutta, India, 163; history of, 
198-200; life today in, 200- 
203; and villages, 199, 206- 
207 

Calendar, Egyptian, 228-229 

Callicrates, 34 

Cambodia, 213 

Canaan, 231 

Canada, 354 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 291 

Capet, Hugh, 112 

Capetian dynasty, 112, 116 

Capitanias, in Brazil, 310 

Carnival, in Brazil, 348 

Carolingian dynasty, 103-106, 
map, 104 

Caspian Sea, 360, 361, 370, 373 

Caste system, 150, 152-153, 
198-199, 202-203, 206, 343, 
chart, 151 

Catherine II (the Great), em- 
press of Russia, 373, 376-377 

Cattle, 263, 273, 276, 323; 325, 
329 

Central Asia 147, 362 

Charlemagne, 103-106, 137 

Charles IV, king of France, 117 

Charles VII, king of France, 
117, 119 

Chernozem, 359 

Ch’in dynasty, 89-91, map, 91 

China, 155, 870, 378; commu- 
nism in, 389; early history of 
67-68, 69-81, maps, 69, 79, 91, 


93; geography of, 51-66; map, 
53; government in, 89-95; phi- 
losophy in, 82-88 

Chou dynasty, 72-82, 84, 89; 
map, 79 

Christ, Jesus, 99, 113, 147, 155, 
156, 242 

Christianity, 155-156, 236, 241, 
243, 278, 280, 288; Eastern 
Orthodox, 366, 369, 370; In- 
dians of Brazil and, 309; Ro- 
man Catholic 104-106, 136- 
142 

Cities, beginnings of, 196-198 

City-states, Greek, 7-13 Niger- 
ian, 273; Sumerian, 223 

Civil service, in India, 169 

Civilization, ancient Egyptian, 
925-229, cradle of, 211, 212; 
Sumerian, 223-225 

Classes, definition of, 342; Ath- 
ens, 16-21; Brazil, 342-343; 
life style of, 343-351 

Cleisthenes, 11 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 10- 
11 

Cleopatra, 230, 237 

Clothing, in Egypt, 220, 222; in 
Israel 220, 222; in Nigeria, 
271, 276; in Soviet Union, 407 

Clovis, Merovingian king, 102- 
103 

Coal, 191, 333, 362 

Cocoa, 262, 329 

Coffee, 321, 326, 329, 343, 344, 
346 

Collectives, in Soviet Union, 
399-401 

Colonization, Africa, 288, 311, 
map, 289; Brazil, 310-315; 
India, 162-163, 165 

Columbus, Christopher, 163, 
273, 307 

Communism, in Czechoslova- 
kia, 389; and Lenin, 381-383; 
under Khrushchev, 388; 


Marxist, 378; under Stalin, 
385; and Trotsky, 384-385; 
worldwide, 389 

Communist Manifesto, 378, 389 

Communist Party, in Soviet 
Union, 384, 388, 390; mem- 
bership in, 397; organization 
of, 397-398; power of, 390; 
and Soviet government, 395- 
399; chart, 396; split of, 390 

Confucianism, 88-89, 93, 95 

Confucius (K’ung Fu-Tzu), 50, 
83-88, 91 

Congress Party, in India, 176- 
177 

Constantinople, 243, 369 

Constitution, Brazil, 319, 320, 
Nigeria, 296-298; Soviet 
Union, 391, 394-395 

Convicts, in Brazil, 308-309 

Cossacks, 359 

Cotton, 189, 244 311, 318, 360 

Cotton gin, invention of, 318 

Courts, church, 137 

Cows, in Hindu belief, 188 

Craftsmen, 130-131, 133-134 

Crete, 6, 7, 37 

Crop rotation, 126, chart, 126 

Cowther, Samuel Ajayi, 291 

Crusades, 118-115, 242, chart, 
114 

Cuneiform, 224 

Cyrillic alphabet, 405, chart, 
405 

Czar, origin of title, 370 

Czechoslovakia, 386, 389 


Daedalus, 37 

Darius, 12 

Daura, Nigeria, 258 
David, King, 232, 233, 246 
Deccan plateau, 178-179 
Delhi, India, 173 
Democritus, 45 

Denmark, 286 
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Dharma, 150 

Dialogues (Plato) 43 

Diaspora, 238 

Divine right of kings, theory 
Olli 

Draco, 8 

Drama, Greek, 39-40 

Duma, 380, 381 

Dutch, in East Indies, 173 


Eastern Europe, 364, 386 

East India Company, 162-163, 
165, 198 

East Indies, 162-163 

Ebony, 191 

Education, ancient Egypt, 228; 
Brazil, 348-349; France, 104: 
Greek, 20, 22-24; India, 169, 
194-195; Jesuit, 311, 318, 332; 
Soviet Union, 406, 415; 
Sumer, 224-225; chart, 330 

Bey pt147, 21002122913. 915: 
218, .220, 8225, 230.4231 241, 
325; ancient tombs in, 225- 
226; Arabic influence in, 241; 
and Arab-Israeli War, 248; 
history of, 234-239; modern, 
244-245, 250-251; and Otto- 
man Empire, 243-244 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 116 

Electricity, Brazil, 333; Nigeria. 
264-265; Soviet Union, 361, 
362, 413 

Elizabeth I, queen of England, 
162 

Empedocles, 45 

Engels, F., 378 

England, 176, 308 

Equator, 259, 325 

Eskimo, 392 

Essenes, 239 

Estates General, 117 

Estonia, 382, 385 

Ethiopia, 288 

Euphrates River, 211, 212 
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Euripides, 39-40 

Europe, 4, 211, 212, 213, 214, 
242, 307, 310, 318, 320, 354, 
355, 370, 372 

Exhibition of Economic 
Achievements, 410 

Explorations, by Europeans, 
307-309 


Fairs, medieval, 129 

Far East, 213, 355, 389 

Farouk, king of Egypt, 245, 248, 
250 

Fazenda, 343-346; entertain- 
ment on, 345; growing cof- 
fee on, 346; life on, 344; vil- 
lage on, 345 

Favela, in Brazil, 349-351 

Fedor, 371-372 

Fertile Crescent, 211, 223 

Feudalism, in China, 74-81, 84; 
in France, 107-111, 116, 117, 
120-128, 131 

Finland, 365, 385 

Five-Year Plans, 401-402 

Floods, in China, 59-63 

Forests and forest industries, 
India, 191; Nigeria, 259, 261- 
962, 278; Soviet Union, 358- 
359 

France, 212, 213, 244, 248, 308, 
310, 377; church in medieval, 
136-143; early history of, 98- 
107, maps, 100, 102; growth of 
commerce in, 129-134; history 
of Middle Ages in, 107-119, 
chart, 114; maps, 104, 107, 
116, 118; life of people in, 
120-128; medieval towns in, 
129-135 

Franks, 102-103, 107; kingdom 
of, 102-106, map, 102 

Freemen, in France, 108, 110- 
Ts, Tee 

Fuad, king of Egypt, 244-245 


Fulani, 270-271, 273, 276, 290, 
291, 292 


Galilee, Sea of, 218 

Gama, Vasco da, 285 

Gandhi, Mrs. Indira, illus., 177 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 153, 172- 
173, 175-177 

Ganges River, 178, 179 

Gaul, 102-103, 107 

Genghis Khan, 369 

Georgians, 392 

Germany, 246, 382, 385 

Ghats, in India, 179, 181 

Goats, 220, 263 

Gobi Desert, 51 

Godunov, Boris, czar of Rus- 
sia, 371-372 

Gogol, Nikolai, 354 

Good Earth, The, (Buck), 62 

Gold, 307, 308, 313, 314-315 

Gorky Central Park of Culture 
and Rest, 410 

Goths, 367 

Government, China, 67-69, 74- 
78, 89; Greece, 7-13; Nigeria, 
296-298; Soviet Union, 391, 
394-399 

Government of India Act, 173 

Gowon, General, 300 

Graham, Maria, quoted, 317 

Grand Canal, 61 

Greate Britain Olen 1 2523: 
914, 244-245 246-248, 285, 
286, 292, 311, 385 

Greece 1-48; art and poetry of, 
32-40; class system of, 16-24; 
early history of, 3-13; maps, 
5, 9, 12; economy of, 25-31; 
music of, 23; philosophers, 
historians, and scientists in, 
41-47 

Guiana, 326 

Guilds, 134, chart, 134 

Guinea, Gulf of, 259, 291 


Han dynasty, 91-95, map, 93 

Harijans, 153 

Harmattan, 264 

Hatshepsut, 235 

Hausa, in Nigeria, 258, 270, 
271, 272, 292 

Hausaland, 283 

Hebrews, 231, 235 

Henry VI king of England, 
117 

Henry, Prince, the Navigator, 
284 

Herodotus, 20, 44-45 

Herzl, Theodor, 246 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 229, 
230 

Himalayas, 51, 178, 181 

Hinduism, 148-154, 155, 170, 
207 

Hindus, 148, 150, 154-156, 166, 
170, 172, 175, 188, 200, 202, 
203 

Hindustan, Plain of, see Indo- 
Ganges Plain 

Hippocrates, 20, 47 

Hitler, Adolf, 246, 385, 386 

Holland, 308 

Holy Land, 241, 242, 246 

Holy Sepulcher, in Jerusalem, 
249, 

Homer, 36 

Hooghly River, 198 

Horse, in China, 89; in France, 
127 

Housing, Calcutta, 200-201; Ni- 
geria 262, 264; Soviet Union, 
403-404, 414 

Hundred Years’ War, 117-119, 
map, 118 

Hungary, 386, 388, 389 

Huns, 367 

Hyksos, 234-235 


Ibadan, Nigeria, 276 
Ibo, 270, 272, 278-280, 291, 292, 
298, 300, 302 


Ictinus, 34 

Ife, Nigeria, 281-282 

Ijaw, 300 

Ikhnaton, 235 

Iliad, (Homer), 36 

Immigration, to Palestine, 246- 
247 

India, 213, 285, 343, 308, 309, 
310; British control of, 162- 
171, maps, 166, 171; cities in, 
196-207; geography of, 178- 
185, chart, 180, maps, 179, 
183; people of, 186-195, 
charts, 187, 194, map, 189; 
tradition in, 147-161, charts, 
151, 160, map, 148 

Indian Congress, 173, 175 

Indian National Congress, 172 

Indians in Brazil, 308, 311, 334; 
as slaves, 313, 315, 334 

Indo-Ganges Plain, 178-179 

Indus River, 147, 178 

Industrial Revolution, 167, 214, 
362 

Tran, 212, 214, 220, 258 

Iraq, 211, 212, 214, 223 

Iron ore, 191, 333, 362 

Ironsi, General, 300 

Irrigation, 61-64, 186-187, 215, 
218 

Islam, 155-156, 170, 236, 240- 
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Tsrael, 210, 212, 231, 234, 243, 
948-249: ancient, 231-237; 
modem, 220, 248-250, 253- 
254, map, 254 

Italy, 6, 385 

Ivan III, czar of Russia, 370 

Ivan IV, czar of Russia, 370-371 


Japan, 191, 378, 385 

Jerusalem, 232, 233, 236-238, 
249, 

Jesuits, 311, 313 

Jesus, Carolina Maria de, quo- 
tations from diary of, 349-351 


Jews, 220, 235, 238, 242, 246- 
247, 392 

Joan of Arc, 117, 119 

Joao III, Dom, king of Portu- 
gal, 310 

Joao VI, Dom, ruler of Brazil, 
318-319 

joint family, 157 

Jordan, 212 

Jordan River, 231 

Josephus Flavius, 239 

Judah, 235, 237 

Judaism, 235, 236, 240, 241 

Jungle People, (Henry), 335; 
quoted, 335-339, 341 


Kaingang, Indians in Brazil, 
334-341 

Kainji Dam, 264, 265 

Kanem, kingdom in Nigeria, 
283 

Kano, Nigeria, 273, 284 

Kennedy, President, 388 

Khedive, of Egypt, 244 

Khrushchev, Nikita, crushes 
revolutions in Poland and 
Hungary, 387, 388; in Cuba, 
388; destroys Stalin’s image, 
387; foreign policy of, 387; 
retires, 388 

Kibbutz, 220 

Kiev, 364, 366, 369, 370 

Kinneret, Lake, 218 

Knights, in France, 108, 113 

Kolkhoz, 399-400 

Komsomol, 415 

Koran, illus., 241 

Korea, 378 

Kosygin, Aleksei, 388, 389 

Kremlin, 364, 371 

Kulaks, 399 

Kuwait, 214, 251 


Lagos, Nigeria, 264, 265, 284, 
285, 291, 292, 298, 300 
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Languages, Greece, 46; India, 
171, 176, 203, map, 071; 
Middle East, 210 

Laos, 213 

Latvia, 382, 385 

Laws, The, (Plato), 43 

League of Nations, 212, 246 

Lebanon, 210, 212, 229, 235, 
251 

Legalists, 88-89, 91 

Lena River, 361 

Lenin, 381-384 leads Bolshe- 
viks, 390-391 

Leningrad, 358, 364, 365, 366, 
872, 375, 378, 385, 386 

Leo III, Pope, 106 

Leucippus, 45 

Levant, 213, 243 

Liberia, 288 

Libya, 251 

Line of Demarcation, 307-308, 
310, 314 

Lithuania, 366, 382, 385 

Livingstone, Dr. David, 288 

Liu Pang, 91 

Loess, 54 

Louis the Pious, 106-107 

Lumber, 415 


Macedon, 237 

Madras, India, 163 

Maharaja, 163 

Mandate, British in Palestine, 
246-248 

Manetho, 239 

Manor, 120-122 

Manufacturing, in Brazil, 331, 
333; in India, 167, 191, 193, 
202; in Nigeria, 264; in So- 
viet Union, 401-402 

Marathon, 12 

Marx, Karl, 378, 381 

Mass, 308, 311 

Mathematics, 
Greek, 45 


Egyptian, 228; 
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May Day, 411 

Medicine, in ancient Egypt, 

288; in China 70-71; in 

Greece, 47; in Sumer, 225 

Mediterranean Sea, 213, 230, 

273, 376 

Memphis, Egypt, 226, 234 

Mencius, 88 

Mensheviks, 390 

Merchants, 129, 181, 183-184 

Merovingian dynasty, 102-103 

Mesopotamia, 212 

Metics, 13, 19, 20, 28 

Middle Ages, 99-143, 107, 120- 

135 

Middle East, early history of, 
223-242, maps, 237, 238, 239; 
geography of, 211-222, map, 
212; modem, 243-255, chart, 
252, maps, 244, 254 

Middle Kingdom, in China, 52, 

74-81, 84, 88 

Minas Gerais, 315 

Ministry of Culture, Soviet 

Union, 410 

Minos, 37 

Mir, 878 

Missionaries, in Brazil, 314 

Mississippi River, 325 

Modernizations, in Egypt, 244; 

in India, 194-195 

Mohammed, 156, 170, 240, 241 

Money, in France, 180-131; 

chart, 131 

Mongolia, 360 

Monkeys, in Hindu belief, 188 

Monks, 138-139 

Monotheism, 233 

Monsoons, 60; chart, 60; in 

India, 181; quotation from 

novel, 181-182 

Morocco, 251 

Moscow, 358, 364-365, 366, 370, 
382, 385, 386, 389 

Moslems, 118-114, 240, 241, 
249, 271 








Moses, 231 
Murmansk, 858 
Myrmidon, 291 


Napoleon, in Brazil, 318; in 
Egypt, 230 

Nasser, Gamal Abdal, 250-251, 
253 

Nazi Party, 385 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
bylonia, 237 

Negev, 218 

Negroes, in Brazil, 311, 315 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 176 

New Economic Plan, 399 

New World, 286, 291; explora- 
tion in the, 307-308, 309 

New York Times, The, quoted, 
204-205 

Nicholas II, 378, 381, 382 

Nickel, 358 

Niger River, 259, 264, 265, 285, 
290 

Nigeria, early history of, 281- 
293, maps, 282, 286, 289; ge- 
ography of, 259-269, chart, 
268, maps, 260, 265; modern 
294-303, chart, 295; people 
of, 270-280, map, 271 

Nile River, 210, 215, 216, 218, 
998, 941, 395 

Nobility, in France, 112, 116, 
120, 122, 129, 135, 137; in 
Russia, 370, 372, 376 

Nok, Nigeria, 291 

Nomads, in China, 51, 72; in 
Middle East, 215, 220, 281; 
in Russia, 359, 360 

Nonviolent resistance, 172-173, 
175 

Novgorod, 367, 369, 370 

Novosibirsk, 364, 366 

Nuclear testing, bank on, 387 


Ob River, 361, 366 
Oba, Nigerian king, 282, 283 


Occident, 211 

October Revolution (1917), 
390 

Odyssey (Homer), 36 

Oil, palm, 261, 290 

Oleg, Grand Prince of Kiev, 
369 

Olorun, 278 

Olympic games, 38 

Orient, 129, 211 

Ottoman Empire, 212, 243-244; 
map, 244 

Ottoman Turks, 243 


Pacific Ocean, 51, 358 

Pakistan, 147, 148, 171, 175, 200 

Palestine, Holy Land, 113-114; 
HID), QE, BANS, DBI, OHI Gunle 
246-247; under British man- 
date, 246-248; partition of, 
247-248; riots in, 246; and 
World War II, 247, 392 

Panathenaic Festival, 35 

Paris, medieval, 132 

Park, Mungo, 288 

Parliament, in Brazil, 319; Brit- 
ish, 165 

Pashas, 243, 245 

Parthenon, 32-34 

Pax Romana, 100 

Peanuts, 262 

Peasants, China, 75; Russia, 
370-371, 372, 375, 376, 380 

Pedro I, Dom, ruler of Brazil, 
319 

Pedro II, Dom, ruler of Brazil, 
320,321 2331 

Peking, 61 

Peloponnesian War, 45 

Pepin the Short, 7 

Perana, Brazil, 343 

Pericles, 2, 13, 14, 19, 25, 28, 
3133047 

Persian Wars, 12, 44; map, 12 

Peter the Great, 365, 372-375 

Petrograd, 380, 382 


Petroleum, 214 

Pharaohs, 226, 228) 931). 233. 
234, 235 

Pharisees, 239 

Phidias, 34 

Philip II, king of France, 116- 
117 

Philip IV, king of France, 117 

Philistines, 233 

Philosophy, Chinese, 82-88, 94; 
Greek, 41-45 

Phoenicia, 229 

Pilgrims, 242 

Pindar, 32, 38 

Pisistratus, 10 

Plantations, Brazil, 310-313, 
329, 331, 343-346 

Plato, 43-44 

Plow, 127 

Poetry, Greek, 36, 38-39 

Poland, 366, 372, 376, 385, 386, 
387 

Polygnotus, 36 

Polytheism, 233 

Population, India, 160-161, 177, 
180, 186-187, charts, 160, 180, 
187, 194, map, 193; Middle 
Hasty lowe Sao omchart. 
252; Nigeria, 259, 270, chart, 
268, map, 265; Soviet Union, 
359 

Port Harcourt, Nigeria, 364 

Portugal, and Brazil, 306-315 

Poseidon, 36 

Potatoes, 359, 360 

Presidium, in Soviet Union, 
397, 398 

Proletariat, 381, 390-391 

Provisional government, in 
Russia (1917), 381-382 

Ptolemy V, 230 

Pyramids, 228 

Pythagoras, 45 


Railroads, Brazil, 326; India, 
166, 167 


Rain forest, in Amazon, 325, 
329; Nigeria, 259 

Ramses II, 235 

Red Army, 382, 384 

Red Sea, 213 

Regulating Act, 165 

Reindeer, 356, 358 

Religion, Brazil, 319-820; 
China, 78; Christianity, 240- 
Egypt, 233, 235; France, 104- 
106, 115; Greece, 35-36, 42; 
India, 148-156; Islam, 241- 
242; Judaism, 285, 289; Ni- 
geria, 271, 278, e278.01280- 
Russia, 369 

Rice, 64, 263 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 326 

Roads, Brazil, 326; India, 166; 
Roman, 180 

Roman Catholic Church, 105- 
106, 117, 136-142 

Roman Catholicism, 104, 319, 
320 

Roman Empire, 98, 99, 129, 
130; maps, 100, 238 

Romanov, Michael, czar of 
Russia, 101 

Rosetta Stone, 230 

Rurik, 368-369, 370, 371 

Russia, see Soviet Union 

Russian Revolution, 380-383, 
391, 401, 403 


Sadduces, 239 

Sahara Desert, 259 

St. Basil’s Cathedral, 364 

St. Cyril, 405 

St. Petersburg, U.S.S.R., 365, 
372, 375, 378, 381 

Samaria, Israel, 235 

Samarkand, Soviet Union, 360 

Sao Paulo, 343, 345, 347, 349 

Satellites, of Soviet Union, 386, 
387, 388, 389 

Saudia Arabia, 214, 251 

Saul, king of Israel, 232 
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Saxons, 104 

Scandinavia, 368 

Schliemann, Heinrich, 3 

Scythians, 367 

Seljuk dynasty, 242 

Serfdom, in France, 108, 122, 
131, 135; in Russia, 371, 372, 
376-377 

Shang dynasty, 74 

Sheep, 220, 273 

Shih Huang Ti, 89 

Siberia, 361-363, 364, 370, 378, 
381, 384, 385, 412-415 

Siddhartha, 155 

Sinai, Mount, illus., 231 

Six-Day War, 253 

Slavery, 13, 18, 20-21, 108, 285- 
286, map, 286, 311, 313, 315- 
817, 320 

Slavs, 367-368, 392, 405 

Socialism, 390 

Socrates, 38, 42-43 

Solomon, 232, 233, 235 

Solon, 9 

Sophists, 42, 45 

Sophocles, 39-40 

Soviet Union, geography of, 
355-366, maps, 356, 357; gov- 
ernment in, 390-402; history 
of, 367-389, maps, 377, 380; 
life in, 403-415; chart, 405; 
and Nasser, 250 

Soviets, 381, 382, 391, 394, 399 

Sovkhoz, 401 

Soyinka, Wole, 301 

Space exploration, 387 

Spain, 6, 307, 310 

Sparta, 10-11 

Sputnik I, 387 

Stalin, Josef, 384-387 

State farms, 360 

Stein, Stanley, quoted, 316 

Suez Canal, 213, 244, 250 

Suez, Isthmus of, 213 

Sugar, 191, 310, 311, 329 

Sumer, 223-225, 231 
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Surat, India, 163 
Syrian Arab Republic, 251 


Tamil, 207 

Tashkent, 364, 366 

Tatars, 369-370 

Taxation, Athens, 29; Brazil, 
318; Russia, 370, 376 

Tea, 189, 861 

Teak, 191 

Tel Aviv, 220 

Thales, 45 

Thebes, Egypt, 226, 234 

Thermopolae, 12 

Thucydides, 45 

Thutmose III, 235 

Tigris River, 211, 212 

Tiran, Straits of, 253 

Tobacco, 329, 361 

Trade, Athens, 29; Brazil, 307, 
308, 310; France, 129-131; 
India, 162-163, 188-189, 191; 
Middle East, 218; Nigeria, 
284-285, charts, 268, 295; So- 
viet Union, 364 

Transportation, Brazil, 307-310; 
Soviet Union, 364 

Trans-Siberian Railroad, 364, 
366, 378 

Tribe, definition of, 272 

Tribal Improvement Unions, 
293 

Trotsky, Leon, 384-385 

Tundra, 356, 358 

Turkey, 211-212, 220, 243, 244, 
284 


Ukraine, 359, 362, 367, 385-386 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, see Soviet Union 

United Arab Republic, 251 

United Nations, 247-248, 250; 
Emergency Force, 253 

United States, 186, 191, 199, 
216, 220, 248, 250, 354, 362, 
385, 387, 388-389 


Universal suffrage, 395 

Universities, 143 

Untouchables, 152-1538, 167, 
199, 202, 206 

Ural Mountains, 362 


Vargas, Getulio, 321 

Vassals, France, 108, 112, 120 

Verdun, Treaty of, 107, 198; 
map, 107 

Viceroy, India, 169 

Victoria, queen of England, 
169 

Villages, Brazil, 345; Ibo, 278- 
280, 292; India, 156-157, 185, 
194, 195, 206-207; Russia, 
378 

Vladimir, 369 

Vladivostok, Soviet Union, 364 

Volga River, 361, 362, 370 

Volgograd, 387 

Voting, Soviet Union, 395, 398 


Western Europe, 229, 362, 372, 
375, 381, 385 

Westernization of Russia, 372, 
374-376 

Wheat, 359, 360 

White Army, 382, 384 

World Bank, 250 

World War I, 212, 243, 244, 
380, 381 

World War II, 247, 385-386 

World Zionist Congress, 246 

Writing, Egyptian, 229; Su- 
merian, 223-224 


Yangtze River, 54 

Yellow River, 54 

Yenisey River, 361-362 
Yoga, 154 

Yoruba, 270, 276-277, 292 


Zeus, 36 
Zionism, 246, 251 
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